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SIR  EGBERT  PEEL  AND   THE   COMTE  DE  JARNAC. 


THE  Comte  de  Jarnac  has  published  a 
very  valuable  article  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  on  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  From  the  frequent  intercourse 
which  he  had  with  that  statesman,  from 
the  lengthened  period  that  he  passed  in 
England  during  Sir  Robert's  career,  few 
persons  were  in  a  position  to  form  a 
juster  or  more  accurate  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  Sir  Robert's  political  life. 

In  much  of  the  eulogy  which  the 
Comte  de  Jarnac  bestows  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel  few  would  hesitate  to  acquiesce. 
That  he  was  endowed  with  transcendent 
ability ;  that  by  his  influence  and  au- 
thority very  many  beneficial  legislative 
measures  were  carried ;  that  he  was  a 
great  orator  (though  hardly  one  of  the 
greatest) ;  that  he  was  ambitious  to  con- 
tribute to  his  country's  welfare  ;  and 
fhp.h  to  all  this  was  added  a  truly  vir- 
tuous private  life,  with  a  heart  prompt 
to  perform  generous  and  noble  actions ; 
is  what  every  one  must  be  willing  to 
affirm — but  all  this  may  be  true,  and 
yet  his  career  as  a  statesman  may  not 
only  not  be  worthy  of  approbation,  but 
may  have  been  more  fraught  with  in- 
jury than  with  benefit  to  the  nation 
whose  destinies  he  long  ruled,  and 
which,  at  all  times  during  his  long  poli- 
tical life,  he  materially  influenced. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that 
almost  all  the  political  measures  which 
he  carried  are  deserving  of  much  appro- 
bation, and  yet  that  the  most  important 
ones  were  productive  of  a  counter- 
balancing mischief  which  served  ma- 
terially to  neutralize  their  good  effects. 
The  measures  were  excellent — the  way 
he  dealt  with  them  disastrous. 
No.  181.— VOL.  xxxi. 


Nothing,  therefore,  that  the  Comte  de 
Jarnac  says  in  praise  of  his  friend  need 
be  gainsaid;  and  yet,  taking  Sir  Robert's 
political  course  as  a  whole,  it  ought  to 
be  held  up  to  future  statesmen  rather 
as  a  warning  than  as  an  example. 

In  "  Producing  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
bis  re?  lers  the  Comte  de  Jarnac  ob- 
serve 3  that  "ses  manieres,  toujours 
frok'.e  3t  compassees,  n'ont  jamais  cesss 
d'elo:'  ier  de  lui  ses  emules  " — an  ob- 
servation, the  truth  of  which  no  one 
was  more  conscious  of  than  himself, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  anecdote 
told  to  me  at  the  time  by  Mr.  George 
Alexander  Hamilton, 1  to  whom  Sir  Ben- 
jamin (then  Mr.)  Hawes  had  just  told  it. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons, 
before  whom  a  certain  witness  gave  im- 
portant testimony.  The  committee  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  to  their  chairman 
that  the  government  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  reward  the  man.  Mr.  Hawes 
(who  was  in  opposition)  accordingly 
sought  an  interview  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  Premier.  A  day  being  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Hawes  was  ushered  in, 
was  very  civilly  received,  and  proceeded 
to  state  his  case.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, Sir  Robert  looked  steadfastly  at 
him  without  uttering  a  w<ord,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  so  long,  that  Mr. 
Hawes  grew  quite  uncomfortable,  and 
taking  up  his  hat,  said — "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Sir  Robert,  I  see  that  you  think  I 
have  been  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in 
coming  to  you  as  I  have  done.  I  wish 
you  good  morning."  On  which  Sir  Robert 
started  up  and  said,  "  Good  gracious  I 
i  M.P.  for  Dublin  University. 
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you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  was  only 
thinking  how  best  I  could  comply  with 
your  request.  It  is  my  unfortunate 
manner,  which  has  been  my  bane 
through  life."  There  is  a  frankness  and 
sincerity  in  such  a  confession,  on  such  an 
occasion,  by  such  a  man,  which  certainly 
gives  a  very  favourable  impression  of 
his  character.  But  it  is  just  because  ho 
was  richly  endowed  with  so  many  good 
and  admirable  qualities  that  his  example 
was  so  dangerous.  A  man  notoriously 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  for 
attaining  ends,  whose  character  for  in- 
tegrity affords  no  shelter  to  others  in 
justification  for  wrong,  does  far  less  mis- 
chief by  an  evil  deed  than  the  good 
man  who  goes  astray,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion may  be  appealed  to  by  those  who 
would  follow  in  his  wake. 

It  is  true  that  M.  de  Jarnac  is  not 
led  away  by  his  admiration  of  the  man 
to  approve  of  all  that  he  did,  and 
notably  he  deplores  and  condemns  his 
having  made  himself  the  instrument 
for  abolishing  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  he 
condemns  his  course  on  that  point 
rather  as  politically  wrong  from  the 
effects  which  followed  it,  than  as  a 
grievous  moral  error  tending  to  the  de- 
moralisation of  future  statesmen. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  on  every  great 
question  with  which  Sir  Eobert  had  to 
deal,  he  set  out  with  avowing  and  act- 
ing upon  opinions  directly  the  reverse 
of  those  to  which  in  the  end  he  came 
round.  In  1810  he  was  a  decided  anti- 
bullionist ;  in  1819  he  brought  in  and 
carried  the  Currency  Act  known  by  his 
name,  based  on  the  strictest  principles 
of  the  bullionists.  In  1827  a  stern  sup- 
porter of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ; 
in  1828  the  author  of  their  repeal.  Up 
to  1828  a  vehement  opponent  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation;  in  1829  the 
minister  who  carried  it  by  his  authority 
and  influence.  In  1837,  out  of  office, 
talking  strong  Protestantism;  in  1845 
endowing  Maynooth,  and  treating  with 
scant  courtesy  the  Protestant  Primate 
of  Ireland.  In  1827  backing  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Canning's  Corn  Bill,  although  framed 
on  the  instructions  of  their  common  col- 
league, Lord  Liverpool ;  in  1828  thwart- 


ing1 Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  in  the  cabinet,  and  compelling 
the  adoption  of  a  sliding-scale  far  less 
favourable  to  the  consumer  than  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning,  thereby 
laying  open  the  law  to  attacks  much  more 
difficult  to  resist.  In  1842,  when  bring- 
ing in  a  new  Corn  Law,  refusing,  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald, his  colleague  in  the  cabinet,  to 
adopt  a  plan  which  would  have  secured 
the  due  sliding  of  the  scale  in  wet  sea- 
sons of  harvest;2  in  1845  sweeping 
the  whole  fabric  ruthlessly  and  per- 
manently away ! 

Now  it  need  not  be  denied  that  most 
of  these  measures  were  beneficial  ones ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  by  his  pre- 
vious opposition  to  them  he  aggravated 
all  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to 
remedy,  whilst  by  carrying  them  as  he 
did,  he  neutralized  many  of  the  chief 
advantages  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  from  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  his  conduct  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question.  His  long 
and  persevering  opposition  to  conces- 
sion had,  as  both  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  admitted,  brought  Ireland 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  The  choice 
which  they  then  had  to  make  was  be- 
tween yielding  and  civil  war.  Who  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  in  deciding  to 
yield  they  acted  rightly  ?  But  how  dis- 
astrous was  the  effect  on  Ireland ! 
They  conceded  to  fear  what  they  denied 
to  justice.  They  both  offended,  most 
unwisely,  the  great  Agitator,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  be  re-elected;  and  the 
measure  conceded  to  menace,  so  far 
from  tranquillizing  the  country,  only 
gave  encouragement  to  agitation  and  all 
the  evils  of  turbulent  disloyalty. 

The  course  which  Sir  Robert  ought 
to  have  pursued,  was  to  surrender  power 
to  those  who  could  have  granted  the 
boon  on  the  ground  of  justice,  and  who 
could  not  have  been  accused  of  having 
had  it  extorted  from  them  by  threats. 

In  reply,  it  is  said  that  had  they  done 
so  it  could  not  have  been  carried :  no 
one  but  the  great  Duke,  aided  by  Sir 
Robert,  could  have  succeeded.  This 

1  This  Mr.  Huskisson  told  me. 

2  Told  me  at  the  time  by  Lord  Fitzgerald. 
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may  have  been  so,  although  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  Whig  govern- 
ment, supported  by  the  Duke  and  Sir 
Robert,  could  not  have  accomplished  it. 
But  fully  adopting  this  view,  and 
admitting  that,  in  the  crisis  with  which 
they  had  to  deal,  the  only  alternatives 
which  offered  themselves  were  either 
sacrificing  their  convictions  and  their 
consistency,  or  delivering  up  Ireland 
to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war — and  giv- 
ing Sir  Robert  full  credit  for  entertain- 
ing these  opinions — then  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  he  acted  as  a  patriot  and  as 
a  true  statesman  :  his  conduct  was  fully 
justified,  and  deserves  all  approbation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  but 
that  Sir  Robert,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  estab- 
lishes this  part  of  his  defence,  and  his 
country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  this  abnegation  of  self — for  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  was 
making.  "  I  have,"  he  said,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  (August  11,  1828),  "been 
too  deeply  committed  on  this  question — 
have  expressed  too  strong  opinions  in 
respect  to  it,  too  much  jealousy  and 
distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  too 
much  apprehension  as  to  the  immediate 
and  remote  consequences  of  yielding  to 
their  claims — to  make  it  advantageous 
for  the  king's  service  that  I  should  be 
the  person  to  originate  the  measure." 
And  when  he  had  reluctantly  brought 
himself,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke's 
urgent  entreaties,  to  undertake  its  origin- 
ation, he  wisely  and  honourably  de- 
termined to  resign  his  seat  for  Oxford 
University  rather  than  have  it  "said 
with  truth  that  he  was  exercising  an 
authority  derived  from  the  confidence 
of  the  University  to  promote  measures 
injurious  in  her  deliberate  opinion  either 
to  her  own  interests  or  to  those  of  the 
Church  "(p.  312). 

But  where  Sir  Robert's  vindication 
fails,  taking  his  own  view,  is,  not  as  to 
what  he  did  in  1829,  but  as  to  what  he 
did  for  the  three  or  four  years  that  pre- 
ceded 1829.  Could  a  man  who  saw 
and  reasoned  as  he  did  in  1829  have 
seen  and  reasoned  as  he  did  in  the  years 
preceding  1829  ?  One  cannot  help  ask- 
ing, had  he  not  too  long  gone  on  oppos- 


ing claims  which  he  felt  sure  could  not 
be  long  resisted  ?  When  he  abandoned 
Mr.  Canning  in  1827,  did  he  really  think 
that  Mr.  Canning  was  wrong?  These 
were  the  questions  to  which,  for  the 
sake  of  his  fame,  he  was  especially 
bound  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer, 
but  which  in  his  Memoirs  he  has  left 
wholly  untouched,  save  by  an  assertion 
at  the  outset,  which,  giving  him  full 
credit  for  having  persuaded  himself 
that  it  was  true,  is  assuredly  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  "The  unvarying  and 
decided  opposition  which  I  had  offered 
to  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disa- 
bilities certainly  did  not  originate  in 
any  view  of  personal  political  advan- 
tage. When  in  1812  I  voted  against 
the  resolution  in  favour  of  concession 
— moved  by  Mr.  Canning  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  235  to  106—1  could  not 
expect  by  that  vote  that  I  was  contri- 
buting to  my  political  advancement." 

Now  it  is  very  certain  that  by  taking 
this  course  Mr.  Peel  did  at  once  place 
himself,  with  his  great  talents,  at  the 
head  of  that  large  Protestant  party, 
which  was  then  the  most  powerful  in 
the  country  :  he  really  had  no  rival. 
Had  he  supported  concession  to  the 
Romanists,  he  would  have  found  him- 
self amongst  a  host  of  rivals ;  by  re- 
sisting it  he  at  once  became  a  leader. 
Had  he  taken  the  same  side  with  Mr. 
Canning,  the  University  of  Oxford 
would  not  have  preferred  him  for  its 
representative  instead  of  that  statesman. 
He  at  once  mounted  to  influence  and 
power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Anti- 
Catholic  party,  and  the  course  which  he 
then  adopted  was  the  one  cause  which 
so  rapidly  brought  him  into  notice. 

If,  then,  the  obligations  which  he 
"contracted  when  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  crown,  that  he  would  in 
all  matters  to  be  treated  and  debated  in 
council,  faithfully,  openly,  and  truly 
declare  his  mind  and  opinion  accord- 
ing to  his  heart  and  conscience,"  en- 
forced upon  him  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  pursued  in  1829,  why,  if 
having  changed  his  opinions,  did  he 
neglect  "openly  to  declare  his  mind" 
during  the  preceding  years?  The  an- 
B  2 
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swer  to  this  question  may  be  that  he 
had  not  changed  his  opinions.  Be  it 
so ;  but  his  Memoir  affords  no  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  To  reconcile  the 
language  which  he  used  in  1829  with 
his  previous  conduct — that  was  the 
riddle  which  he  had  to  expound ;  but 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

What  is  here  remarked  was  contained 
in  the  notes  which  I  made  at  the  time 
when  I  read  his  book.  Lord  Macaulay 
had  lent  it  to  me.  Within  an  hour  after 
writing  them  I  called  on  him  to  return 
it.  Without  my  saying  anything,  he  ex- 
pressed precisely  the  same  sentiments 
as  I  had  recorded.  He  said,  "Sir 
Eobert  never  could  be  got  to  defend 
himself  against  the  accusations  really 
brought  against  him,  which  referred  to 
his  conduct  previously  to  1829 — he  in- 
variably met  it  with  a  justification  of 
his  conduct  in  that  year,  which  was  not 
impugned."  Macaulay  added,  "  He  has 
done  the  same  in  this  Memoir."  J 

This  all-important  episode  in  Sir 
Eobert's  career  the  Comte  de  Jarnac 
disposes  of  in  a  single  sentence  : — 

"Apres  la  mort  de  M.  Canning,  Eo- 
bert Peel  n'avait  plus  de  rival  dans  les 
rangs  parlementaires  de  son  parti.  II 
eut  justifie  pleinment  son  eminente 
position  dans  les  debats  sur  1'affran- 
chissement  des  Catholiques,  mesure 
dont  le  principal  honneur  lui  revient " 
(p.  286). 

But  whatever  amount  of  "honour" 
or  discredit  may  attach  to  the  Tory 
leaders,  one  thing  is  certain — that  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion  broke  up  the 
Tory  party.  The  feeling  of  a  large  sec- 
tion was  that  they  had  been  betrayed  ; 
and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  an 
open  foe  was  better  than  a  pretended 
friend,  they  resolved,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
to  destroy  the  government  in  which 
they  had  previously  trusted.  The  year 
after  Eoman  Catholic  emancipation  was 
carried,  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  dismissed  with  Tory 
aid.  Whether  this  was  a  good  or  an 
evil  is  a  question  which  it  is  needless 
here  to  discuss.  For  years  the  reform- 
ing government  had  it  all  their  own 
•way,  and  dealt  with  reckless  audacity 
1  Copied  from  my  note-book. 


with  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  British 
constitution. 

The  brightest  era  of  Sir  Eobert's 
career  was  during  those  years.  With  a 
skill  and  judgment  unequalled  in  par- 
liamentary annals,  he  contrived  to  re- 
unite the  scattered  elements  of  his 
party.  He  acquired  the  respect  of  all 
sides,  and  regained  the  confidence  of 
his  own.  The  country  was  with  him — 
it  was  wearied  with  the  policy  of  those 
in  power.  Sir  Eobert  forced  on  a  disso- 
lution, and  the  result  of  the  elections 
was  to  replace  him  in  office  with  the 
immense  majority  of  91  !  He  was  then 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  minister 
that  the  nation  had  had  since  Mr.  Pitt 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He  was 
all  powerful  for  good.  Had  he  learnt 
wisdom  from  the  past  ?  Who  could 
have  anticipated  that  he  would  again 
shiver  into  fragments  the  great  party 
which  he  led,  and  that  he  would  fall, 
"  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again." 

Yet  such  was  his  fate.  A  lesson  to 
all  future  statesmen  ! 

M.  de  Jarnac  makes  no  reference  to 
any  other  cause  for  this  catastrophe  but 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  two 
years  before  that  repeal  he  had  alienated 
from  him  a  large  section  of  his  party  by 
an  additional  grant  to  the  college  of 
Maynooth.  Founded  by  a  great  and 
good  man,  in  order  to  remove  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Eoman  priests  from  the  de- 
moralising influences  of  the  principles 
which  were  then  in  the  ascendant 
in  France,  where  they  were  previously 
educated,  Mr.  Pitt  had  looked  forward 
to  the  institution  which  he  founded  as 
about  to  prove  a  nursery  of  loyalty  and 
peace.  Ever  since  its  foundation  it  had 
been  the  hotbed  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
affection, and  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits — an  order  which  the  Eo- 
man Catholic  Eelief  Act  had,  eo  nomine,' 
banished  from  the  realm.  Such  was  the 
institution  on  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
deemed  it  advisable  to  bestow  special 
marks  of  his  favour,  fancying,  by  some 
strange  obliquity  of  vision,  that  he  was 
sending  what  he  called  "a  message  of 
peace  to  Ireland'1  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  conciliated  one  solitary  individual  in 
that  country  ;  it  is  certain  that  it  alien- 
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ated  from  Sir  Robert's  government  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  loyal  Protestants  of 
Ireland;  whilst  by  the  Bonian  priest- 
hood it  was  regarded  as  another  conces- 
sion to  fear.  Moreover,  it  was  so 
clumsily  arranged  that  it  greatly  aggra- 
vated every  evil  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  additional 
grant  was  justified,  were  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
students  destined  for  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, who,  from  the  low  nature  of  the 
education  then  afforded  at  Maynooth, 
had  considerably  deteriorated  from  the 
old  priests  who  had  received  a  more  re- 
fined and  expensive  education  abroad. 
For  this  object  it  was  argued  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  two  things — (1),  to  secure 
better  professors  (2),  to  secure  a  higher 
grade  of  students. 

The  plan  for  obtaining  the  first  object 
was  to  attach  larger  salaries  to  the  pro- 
fessorships, such  as  would  induce  better 
men  to  accept  and  to  continue  to  hold 
them,  since  it  was  asserted  that  the  chairs 
were  inadequately  filled,  and  that  if  by 
chance  a  good  occupant  was  found  he 
would  not  stay.  The  grant,  however, 
was  made  without  confining  it  to  new 
appointments,  so  that  the  very  pro- 
fessors, on  account  of  whose  uufitness 
the  grant  was  to  be  made,  and  who  in 
the  ordinary  course  remained  only  for  a 
short  time,  received  suddenly  such  an 
increase  of  salary  as  made  it  worth  their 
while  to  remain  as  long  as  they  could. 
And,  accordingly,  they  did  remain. 

The  scheme  for  obtaining  a  higher 
grade  of  students  consisted  in  giving  to 
each  15^.  in  addition  to  what  was  already 
given  to  them  out  of  the  public  funds. 
Prior  to  this  additional  grant  110  student 
could  go  to  Maynooth  unless  his  family 
or  his  friends  provided  for  him  about 
*30Z.  a-year,  and  this  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  student  to  contribute  some- 
thing from  resources  independent  of  the 
college  ensured  something  approaching 
to  respectability  of  position  in  the  social 
scale.  Had  the  student  been  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  to  a  still  greater 
extent— had  40£.  or  50/.  been  the  sum 
required,  his  position  in  society  would 
have  been  pro  tanto  so  much  higher. 


But  the  course  which  was  adopted  pro- 
duced the  very  opposite  results  to  those 
which  its  author  intended.  To  every 
student  an  additional  allowance  of  151. 
a  year  was  given — the  effect  of  which 
has  been  (as  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
seen) that  the  students,  having  only  to 
provide  one  half  of  what  they  provided 
before,  have  just  to  that  amount  sunk 
in  the  scale  of  society,  so  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  since  the  grant  a 
general  deterioration  has  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  student. 

In  the  political  world  Sir  Robert 
thus  again  destroyed,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  earnest  Protestant  friends,  all 
reliance  on  his  judgment  and  consist- 
ency. The  cry  was  raised,  "He  has 
betrayed  us  a  second  time,  he  will  be 
sure  to  betray  us  a  third." 

It  was  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
state  of  feeling  amongst  so  many  of  his 
former  supporters  that  the  failure  of  the 
Irish  potato  crop,  in  1846,  took  place, 
whereby  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
Irish  poor  were  reduced  to  a  estate  of 
positive  famine.  In  1834  Lord  Devon's 
commissioners  had  placed  on  record 
that  there  existed  in  Ireland  "  2,356,000 
of  its  inhabitants  always  bordering  on 
starvation,  and  sometimes  dying  by  hun- 
dreds from  its  effects."  From  that  day  to 
the  time  of  the  famine,  twelve  long  years, 
almost  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Le- 
gislature, or  had  been  attempted  by  the 
government  to  remedy  so  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  a  state  of  things ;  and  the 
appalling  calamity  came  upon  the  un- 
happy island  without  any  preparations 
having  been  made  by  their  rulers 
to  alleviate  or  to  meet  it.  Had  Sir 
Robert  known  how  to  send  a  real  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  that  country,  he  would 
have  devoted  all  his  energies  to  remedy 
its  physical  evils.  As  it  was,  the  awful 
crisis  came  upon  him  unprepared,  and, 
with  his  genuine  tenderness  of  heart, 
afflicted  him  with  an  agony  of  distress. 
To  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  alarm,  a 
bad  harvest  in  Great  Britain,  occasioned 
by  a  wet  season,  had  made  corn  nomi- 
nally cheap,  but  bread  extremely  dear. 
This  paradoxical  state  of  things  was 
owing  to  the  light  quarters  of  corn 
whicu  sold  for  low  prices,  and  of  course 
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produced  less  bread,  keeping  down  the 
averages  of  the  quarters  at  so  very  low 
a  figure,  that  the  duty  was  as  high  as 
16s.  to  18s.  a  quarter,  with  a  famine  in 
Ireland  and  a  dearth  in  Great  Britain. 
This  had  been  predicted  to  him  by  Lord 
Fitzgerald — "His  sliding  scale  would 
not  slide!"  It  was  a  state  of  things 
which  no  minister,  however  deeply 
pledged  he  might  have  been,  could  allow 
to  continue.  The  complete  and  imme- 
diate suspension  of  the  law  was  a  matter 
of  sheer  necessity.  Had  he  confined 
himself  to  that  course,  every  human 
being  must  have  approved  it.  Un- 
happily for  himself  he  went  beyond  it. 
"  Suspension  of  the  law,"  he  said,  "  will 
compel  a  very  early  decision  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  in  anticipation  of 
the  period  when  the  suspension  will 
expire.  Suspension  will  compel  a  de- 
liberate review  of  the  whole  question  of 
agricultural  protection.  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country 
that  that  review  should  be  undertaken 
by  others.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  should  advise  that  it  should 
be  so  undertaken ;  but  I  look  now  to 
the  immediate  consequences  and  to  the 
duties  which  it  imposes  on  a  minister. 
I  am  ready  to  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  that  emergency, 
if  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  nature 
of  the  remedy,  concur  with  mine." — 
Memoir,  p.  184. 

"The  nature  of  the  remedy"  was 
immediate  suspension  and  total  repeal 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years  !  Sus- 
pension alone  would  obviously  have  met 
the  immediate  emergency,  without  the 
absolute  repeal  for  the  future ;  but  Sir 
Kobert  resolved  that  the  two  should 
not  be  disjoined.  Notwithstanding  his 
"  firm  belief  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  country  that  such  a  step  should  be 
taken  by  others,"  he  blinded  himself  by 
the  phrase  "  the  duties  which  the  emer- 
gency imposed  on  a  minister ; "  and  in- 
stead of  at  once  revealing  to  his  col- 
leagues the  views  which  he  entertained, 
and  telling  them  that  those  views  were 
so  incompatible  with  his  past  career, 
and  the  pledges  by  which  he  was  bound 
to  his  supporters,  that  he  intended  to 


resign,  he  actually  came  down  to  his 
Cabinet,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
use  the  power  they  had  obtained  by 
supporting  agricultural  protection  to 
put  an  end  to  it  for  ever — and  thus  vio- 
late all  their  pledges  by  joining  him  in 
carrying  a  total  repeal !  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  tried  to  deter  him  from  this  course. 
"I  am  convinced,"  said  that  honest 
adviser,  "that  the  amendment  of  the 
Corn  Law  will  be  taken  by  the  public 
generally  as  decisive  evidence  that  we 
never  intended  to  maintain  it,  further 
than  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  vex 
and  to  defeat  our  enemies.  The  very 
caution  with  which  we  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  corn  will  confirm,  this 

impression the  public  will,  with 

few  dissentient  voices,  tax  us  with  trea- 
chery and  deception,  and  charge  us  from 
our  former  language  with  having  always 
had  it  in  contemplation." — Memoir,  p. 
203.  The  Cabinet  were  astounded  by 
the  Premier's  proposal,  and  the  great 
majority  (all,  I  believe)  differed  from  Sir 
Kobert,  and  were  of  opinion,  with  Mr. 
Goulburn,  that  having  so  recently  ob- 
tained power  by  their  support  of  agri- 
cultural protection,  they  would  be  "taxed 
with  treachery  and  deception"  if  they 
used  the  power  so  obtained  in  abolish- 
ing the  system  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  preserve.  Sir  Kobert  had 
reasoned  himself  out  of  this  honest  and 
straightforward  view  of  the  crisis,  and, 
deserted  by  his  colleagues,  he  had  no 
option  but  to  resign.  He  accordingly 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Queen. 
It  was  graciously  accepted,  and  Lord 
John  Kussell  was  empowered  by  her 
Majesty  to  construct  an  administration. 
Against  him  and  his  party  there  was 
stD.1,  however,  a  majority  of  ninety-one  ; 
for  although  the  Maynooth  grant  had 
sown  division  amongst  the  Tory  party, 
the  offended  sections  had  not  gone  over 
to  the  Whigs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Lord  John  declined  the  task,  and 
the  Queen  again  summoned  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  to  her  aid.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mission, and  returned  to  his  colleagues, 
now  in  a  very  different  position  to  that 
which  they  held  when  the  first  proposal 
was  made  to  them.  The  fitting  ex- 
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ample  which  Sir  Robert  had  given 
(as  already  mentioned)  in  resigning  his 
seat  for  the  University  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Koman  Catholic  Eelief 
Bill,  had  been  followed ;  the  power 
which  they  had  acquired  "by  profess- 
ing certain  principles  had  been  laid 
down,  and  they  therefore  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  accept  power,  which, 
so  acquired,  they  could  no  longer  be 
charged  with  treacherously  using.  To 
have  refused  would  have  been  to  leave 
the  country  without  a  government  at 
one  of  the  most  alarming  periods  of  its 
history.  Those  therefore  of  the  Cabinet 
who  had  objected  to  Sir  Robert's  pro- 
posal not  because  of  its  unfitness,  but 
because  they  declined  to  commit  an  act 
of  treachery,  consented  to  remain  ;  but 
Lord  Stanley  and  one  or  two  more,  who 
stood  up  for  protection,  resigned. 

The  sequence  of  these  events  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  judging  of  the  course 
which  Sir  Robert  pursued.  Had  the 
resignation  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance because  he  "firmly  believed  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country  that 
the  review  of  the  Corn  Laws  should  be 
undertaken  by  others,"  and  that  he  had 
returned  to  office  on  the  failure  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  attempt,  "the  public 
could  not  have  charged  him  with 
treachery  or  deception."  Mr.  Goulburn 
was  a  true  prophet ;  the  public  did  as 
he  predicted  they  would  do ;  and  a  sen- 
tence which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Memoir  (p.  98)  too  clearly  shows  that 
in  thus  taxing  him  they  have  done  him 
no  injustice  : — "  I  had  adopted,"  he 
observes,  "at  an  early  period  of  my 
public  life,  without,  I  fear,  much  reflec- 
tion, the  opinions  generally  prevalent 
at  the  time,  among  men  of  all  parties, 
as  to  the  justice  and  necessity  of  protec- 
tion to  domestic  agriculture."  But  were 
all  the  able  speeches  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion during  his  long  career  from  1810 
to  1844  made  "  without  much  serious 
reflection  ?"  or  rather  was  not  the  "  cau- 
tion" with  which  Mr.  Goulburn  affirmed 
that  he  spoke  on  the  Corn  Laws  the 
result  of  such  reflection  1  In  fact,  had 
he  not  during  many  years  their  repeal 
in  contemplation,  especially  when  he 
refused  to  consent  to  construct  the  bill, 


which  he  brought  in  and  carried  in 
1841  in  a  way  which  would  have 
secured  the  "sliding  of  his  scale"  in 
years  when  the  season  was  wet  at  the 
time  of  harvest?  Does  not  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  he  insisted  on  join- 
ing suspension  and  total  repeal  create 
the  idea  that  complete  repeal  was  not 
suggested  by  the  urgency  of  the  crisis, 
but  that  the  crisis  was  gladly  urged  to 
secure  the  realization  of  the  idea  ? 
Did  he  not  covet  the  fame  which  he 
thought  must  attach  to  the  statesman 
who  abolished  the  Corn  Laws  1 

These  are  questions  which  must  be 
left  to  be  answered  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  and  to  form 
a  deliberate  judgment  on  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Goulburn's  "alarm" 
as  to  the  effects  of  his  conduct  on  the 
public  interests  was  well  founded.  "  In 
my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Goulburn,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Robert,  "  the  party  of  which 
you  are  the  head  is  the  only  barrier 
which  remains  against  the  revolutionary 
effect  of  the  Reform  Act.  So  long  as 
that  party  remains  unbroken,  whether 
in  or  out  of  power,  it  has  the  means  of 
doing  much  good,  or  at  least  of  prevent- 
ing much  evil.  But  if  it  be  broken  in 
pieces  by  a  destruction  of  confidence  in 
its  leaders  (and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
an  abandonment  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
produce  that  result),  I  see  nothing  before 
us  but  the  exasperation  of  class  animo- 
sities, a  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  unrestrained 
democracy"  (p.  203).  One  main  result 
here  predicted  came  to  pass.  For  at 

•  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Tory 
"  party  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  all  con- 
fidence in  their  leaders  was  destroyed." 
But  so  baneful  was  the  effect  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  example,  that  confidence 

.in  public  men  of  all  parties  was 
also  annihilated,  and  the  standard  of 
honour  and  good  faith  permanently 
lowered  with  British  statesmen.  How 
keenly  this  was  felt  even  by  those  of 
his  colleagues  who  continued  with  him 
is  shown  by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  reply  to 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  gave  a  different 
opinion  on  some  trifling  matter  from 
one  that  he  had  expressed  three  weeks 
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before.  "  How  can  you  say  so  ? "  said 
Lis  friend  ;  "  why  three  weeks  ago  you 
held  the  opposite  opinion."  "Three 
weeks  ago  !  "  replied  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, with  bitter  irony,  "well,  that  is  a 
long  period  to  go  back.  In  these  times 
you  should  inquire  what  was  my  opinion 
in  the  morning — or  perhaps  yesterday 
— but  do  you  really  think  we  can  con- 
tinue in  the  same  mind  for  three  long 
weeks  at  a  stretch  1 " 

Sir  James  Graham,  when  taunted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  language 
wholly  inconsistent  with  that  which  he 
was  then  holding,  openly  defied  his  ac- 
cuser— "  Ask  me  not,"  said  he,  "what  I 
once  said.  I  care  not ;  be  content  with 
what  I  say  now,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Pledges  and  consistency  were  thus 
audaciously  repudiated.  And,  alas  !  so 
they  continue  to  be  by  the  statesmen 
who  learnt  their  lessons  in  his  school. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
statesman  who  in  Parliament  in  1835 
denounced  the  policy  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  apply  a  very  small  part  of 
the  Irish  Church  revenues  to  secular 
purposes — who  affirmed  "  that  they  had 
abundant  reasons  for  maintaining  that 
Church,  and  that  if  it  should  be  re- 
moved, he  believed  that  they  would  not 
be  long  able  to  resist  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union," — who  would  have  thought  that 
he  would  be  the  man  by  the  strength  of 
his  own  right  arm  to  destroy  it  utterly  ? 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Sir  Robert's  school. 

"  To  the  evil,"  says  Sir  Robert  in  his 
Memoir  (vol.  ii.  p.  168),  "of  severing 
party  connections  and  of  subjecting 
public  men  to  suspicion  and  reproach,  I 
was  not  insensible  ;  but  I  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  such  evils  were  light  in 
comparison  to  the  sacrifice  of  national 
interests  to  party  attachments,  and  by 
•deferring  necessary  precautions  against 
scarcity  of  food  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
sulting appearances  and  preserving  the 
show  of  personal  consistency.  I  feel 
too  that  the  injury  to  the  character  of 
public  men,  the  admitted  evil  of  shaking 
confidence  in  their  integrity  and  honour, 
would  be  only  temporary ;  that  if  a  pub- 
lic man  resolved  to  take  a  course  which 
his  own  deliberate  judgment  approved 


— if  that  course  were  manifestly  opposed 
to  his  own  private  and  political  interests 
— if  he  preferred  it  with  all  its  sacrifices 
to  some  other  the  taking  of  which  would 
exempt  him  from  personal  responsibility, 
would  enable  him  to  escape  much  ob- 
loquy and  to  retain  the  good  will  and 
favour  of  his  party — I  felt,  I  say,  a 
strong  conviction  that  no  clamour  and 
misrepresentation,  however  sustained 
and  systematic,  would  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  truth — the 
acknowledgment  that  party  interests 
would  not  have  been  promoted  —  the 
honour  of  public  men  would  not  have 
been  sustained — the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional government  would  not  have  been 
served — if  a  minister  had  at  a  critical 
moment  shrunk  from  the  duty  of  giving 
that  advice  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
best — and  from  the  incurring  every  per- 
sonal sacrifice  which  the  giving  of  that 
advice  might  enta.il.  I  felt  assured 
that  this  ultimate  acknowledgment,  how- 
ever tardily  made,  would  amply  repair, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  public  interests 
were  concerned,  the  temporary  evil  of 
unjust  suspicion  and  unjust  reproach 
cast  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
public  men." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  whereby  this 
celebrated  statesman  contrived  to  re- 
concile to  himself  and  to  justify  to  his 
countrymen  the  course  which  he  pur- 
sued. IN  ow  if  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  task  of  governing  his  country  in  an 
office  of  which  he  could  not  divest  him- 
self, all  this  reasoning  might  be  valid  ; 
but  he  assumed  two  things,  which  re- 
quire proof:  (1)  That  the  necessary 
steps  to  meet  the  immediate  emergency 
could  not  have  been  taken  without 
providing  for  a  distant  future.  (2)  That 
they  could  not  have  been  carried  out  by 
other  statesmen  ;  further,  he  holds  that 
because  he  took  a  course  which,  he  said, 
"  was  manifestly  opposed  to  his  own 
private  and  political  interests,"  therefore 
his  honour  could  not  be  impugned.  This 
is  sad  sophistry.  Pledges  are  binding, 
although  a  man  may  persuade  himself 
that  it  is  against  his  interest  to  break 
them.  The  maintenance  of  good  faith 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  loss  or  gain  ;  it 
ought  to  be  kept  sacred,  uninfluenced, 
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either  way,  by  calculations  as  to  per- 
sonal profit. 

To  have  suspended  the  law  for  a  time 
would  have  been  no  breach  of  faith. 
No  pledge  whatever  could  have  been 
given  to  maintain  under  any  circum- 
stances a  law,  when  maintaining  it 
must  have  starved  the  people.  To  do 
more  was  to  violate  pledges  reiterated 
year  by  year.  Our  constitutional  go- 
vernment is  not  so  served.  No  man  can 
serve  his  country  with  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  personal  honour.  However 
wise  the  measure,  however  just  the  ad- 
vantage, it  can  never  compensate  to  the 
community  at  large  for  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
right  and  wrong ;  and  there  is  no  way  so 
effectual  for  removing  those  landmarks, 
as  for  those  in  the  highest  places  of 
trust  and  honour  to  think  proper  to 
disregard  and  defy  them. 

"When  a  friend  of  Sir  Eobert's  was 
urging  this  defence  upon  the  Princess 
Lieven,  and  enlarging  on  the  great  sa- 
crifice he  had  made,  that  lady  having 
patiently  listened  to  the  whole  argu- 
ment, quaintly  replied,  "Quelle  dommage 
qu'on  ne  peut  pas  servir  sa  patrie  sans 
deshonorer  soi-meme  !  "  Even  M.  de 
Jarnac  says,  "  Toute  I'affection  que  j'ai 
portee  a  sa  personne,  toute  la  veneration 
que  j'ai  vouee  a  sa  memoire,  ne  sauraient 
m'aveugler  sur  1'erreur  inconcevable  de 
cette  periode  critique  de  sa  carriere." 

As  I  have  already  observed,  there 
was  much  to  admire  in  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  But  the 
mischief  arising  from  the  example  which 
he  set  has  been,  and  still  is,  producing 
baneful  effects  on  the  conduct  of  British 
statesmen.  He  was  always  providing 
for  the  means  of  retreat  from  the  posi- 
tions which  he  defended,  never  feeling 
confident,  in  his  own  mind,  that  they 
would  long  be  tenable.  And  yet,  he 
allowed  the  crises  to  come  upon  him  so 
suddenly,  that  in  spite  of  having  looked 
forward  to  them,  they  found  him  un- 
prepared, and,  even  according  to  his  own 
view,  he  had  to  sacrifice  either  his 
country  or  himself. 


"  His  character,"  said  Macaulay  to  uie 
one  day,  "may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words,  '  Caution  without  foresight.'  " 
He  assuredly  had  little  foresight,  and 
his  deficiency  in  this  quality  prevented 
his  caution  serving  him  as  it  might 
have  done. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  think 
that  the  Comte  de  Jarnac  most  justly 
describes  as  "  magnifiqiie,  le  discours 
sur  lapolitique  etrangere  de  1'Angleterre 
prononce  la  veille  meine  de  sa  mort." 

Assuredly,  the  last  words  which  he 
ever  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
laid  down  the  soundest  principles  by 
which  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  guided ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  one  who  is  not  blind  to  his  faults, 
to  reflect  that  this,  as  it  were  his  last 
legacy  to  his  country,  was  worthy  of  a 
British  statesman. 

As  a  judicious  and  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  for  his  generosity  to  poor 
artists,  Sir  Eobert  deserves  every  com- 
mendation. M.  de  Jarnac  is  much 
struck  with  "  les  murs  converts  des  chefs 
d'ceuvres  de  Rubens  et  de  Reynolds,  soit 
ct,  Londres,  soit  a  Dray  ton  Manor"  But 
there  is  one  picture  by  a  painter  whom 
he  does  not  name  (Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence) to  which  a  curious  story  attaches. 
It  is  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  which  was  being  painted 
at  the  same  time  with  one  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, which  likewise  formed  part  of  Sir 
Eobert's  collection.  The  two  sat  for 
their  portraits  on  different  days,  and 
when  the  Duke's  portrait  was  half 
finished,  he  was  represented  as  holding 
a  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  the 
Prussians  at  Waterloo.  One  day  when 
Mr.  Canning  came  to  sit,  we  found  that 
a  telescope  had  been  painted  over  the 
watch.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  Sir 
Thomas  said  that  as  soon  as  the  Duke 
understood  what  the  watch  was  intended 
to  indicate,  he  observed :  "  That  will 
never  do.  I  was  not  '  waiting '  for  the 
Prussians  at  "Waterloo.  Put  a  telescope 
in  my  hand,  if  you  please,  but  no 
watch."  And  the  telescope  now  appears 
in  the  present  Sir  Eobert's  gallery. 

A.  G.  STAPLETON. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

AFTER  her  last  night's  reflections,  Bride 
was  quite  ready  to  acquiesce  good- 
humouredly,  when  her  brother  sug- 
gested at  breakfast  that  the  journey  to 
London,  on  which  they  were  to  have 
started  the  following  day,  should  be 
postponed  till  the  end  of  the  week,  to 
give  their  guests  time  to  settle  in  com- 
fortably, before  they  were  left  to  Lesbia's 
care.  She  was  longing  for  change,  for 
her  health  and  spirits  had  suffered 
much  from  the  winter's  hard  work, 
but  she  saw  that  her  consent  to  remain 
was  received  as  a  great  boon  by  him, 
and  that  reconciled  her  to  waiting.  She 
reflected  that  it  might  not  be  long  that 
the  granting  or  refusing  favours,  on 
which  John's  heart  was  set,  would 
remain  in  her  hands.  Her  anxiety  to 
gratify  him  extended  so  far  as  to  make 
her  take  every  opportunity  that  occurred 
of  being  with  Ellen,  and  she  tested  her 
own  generosity  by  speaking  a  good  deal 
of  John,  and  taking  care  that  when  the 
cabins  were  visited  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  distributing  food  among  the 
starving  people  were  discussed,  all  the 
good  results  due  to  his  foresight  and 
capacity  for  administration  should  be 
pointed  out.  She  could  not  speak  of 
John  without  praising  him,  but  hitherto 
it  had  not  been  her  practice  to  speak 
often  of  him  ;  the  partnership  between 
them  had  been  too  close ;  she  would  have 
felt  it  like  praising  herself.  Now  her 
sense  of  proprietorship  in  him  was  pass- 
ing away,  she  had  fairly  seen  that  the 
joy  of  his  good  deeds  and  the  pride  of 
his  talents  might  come  to  be  another's 
treasure,  even  more  than  her  own.  It 
was,  perhaps,  a  help  that  Ellen  did  not 
seem  in  any  hurry  to  take  possession. 
She  was  first  critical,  then  surprised. 


It  was  not  till  she  and  Bride  were  re- 
turning from  the  village,  where  they  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
in  going  from  cabin  to  cabin,  that  she 
grudgingly  made  her  first  admission. 

"  You  are  good  managers  ;  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  misery  here  as  in  the 
hovels  round  Eagle's  Edge,  and  yet  you 
have  only  used  the  same  means  to  meet 
the  distress  that  you  have  supplied  to 
me.  You  must  have  put  more  thought 
and  care  into  it,  somehow." 

"  And  authority,"  put  in  Bride. 

"  Yes,"  hesitated  Ellen. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  saying  exactly 
what  you  feel,"  said  Bride,  noticing  a 
shade  of  disapproval  in  Ellen's  face. 

"Well,  don't  be  vexed  at  my  say- 
ing it,  but,  necessary  or  unnecessary, 
I  would  not  have  said  what  you  did 
to  Biddy  Flanaghan  for  throwing 
those  few  grains  of  Indian  meal  to  her 
chickens." 

"  Few  grains !  It  was  a  handful. 
What  did  I  say?" 

"You  said  it  was  sheer  dishonesty; 
that  she  was  stealing  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  her  neighbours'  starving  chil- 
dren." 

"  So  she  was ;  all  waste  of  food  is 
robbery  of  the  starving  just  now." 

"  But  it  hurt  Biddy  dreadfully.  She 
has  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  and 
would  do  anything  for  her  neighbours 
if  she  thought  of  it,  and  she  has  always 
been  famous  for  honesty.  She  was  cry- 
ing under  her  shawl  all  the  time  you 
were  looking  about." 

"  I  was  looking  about  to  ascertain  if 
the  precautions  against  the  fever  we  in- 
sist upon  had  been  properly  carried  out. 
If  she  has  such  a  kind  heart  as  you  say, 
and  cares  for  her  neighbours,  she  will 
show  it  better  by  attending  to  the  rules 
for  preserving  the  health  of  the  place 
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than  by  crying  at  a  word.  I  am  afraid 
her  tears  won't  prevent  her  wasting  part 
of  the  next  measure  of  Indian  meal 
served  out  to  her,  and  coming  back 
clamouring  for  more  before  the  proper 
time." 

i(  No,  because,  you  see,  she  does  not 
believe  what  you  said  ;  she  only  thinks 
you  very  unjust.  She  knows  she  is 
neither  cruel  nor  dishonest,  and  she 
looks  upon  Indian  meal  as  a  sort  of 
horrible  stuff  sent  here  in  unlimited 
quantity  by  government  to  punish 
them  somehow  for  their  potatoes  having  " 
failed.  She  will  throw  away  the  next 
basinful  she  can  lay  her  hands  on  with 
energy,  as  a  protest  against  the  in- 
justice of  your  opinion  of  her." 

"She  is  very  ungrateful,  then,  to 
think  more  of  my  opinion  of  herself 
than  of  all  the  efforts  she  sees  us 
making  for  her  solid  benefit.  She 
ought  to  put  aside  any  harshness 
there  may  seem  to  be  in  my  words 
(which  after  all  only  call  things  by  the 
right  names),  and  trust  us  from  seeing 
what  we  do.  That  is  what  I  should 
call  reasonable." 

"Ah,  but  we  are  not  made  like  that," 
cried  Ellen,  "  we  Irish  people.  English 
or  Scotch  people  may  be  reasonable 
enough  to  thrive  on  solid  food,  given 
with  heart  wounds  and  stabs  to  their 
pride  along  with  it,  but  we  can't." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  can't  take 
either  medicine  or  food  unless  it  is 
sweetened  by  flattery? " 

"We  cannot  thrive  on  it  if  it  is 
soured  with  disregard  and  contempt. 
But  please  excuse  me ;  I  did  not  mean 
to  apply  that  to  anything  you  have  done. 
I  have  been  looking  on  all  the  morn- 
ing amazed  at  your  kindness,  and  the 
people  ought  to  be  grateful.  My 
thoughts  flew  off  to  larger  questions  as 
you  spoke,  and  I  was  wondering  how  it 
is  that  this  foreign  charity  food  is  so 
bitter  to  those  that  eat  it.  Why,  we 
long  so  that  we  could  have  been  fed 
with  the  abundance  of  corn  our  own 
land  brings  forth,  and  that  seems,  by 
some  machinery  we  can't  understand,  to 
be  spirited  away  from  us." 

"  Ah,  your  younger  brother  writes  in 


the  Nation  newspaper,  and  goes  in  for 
its  politics,  does  he  not  ?• " 

"  Yes,  and  you  are  not  the  person  to 
quarrel  with  a  sister  for  being  of  the 
same  opinion  as  her  brother,"  said  Ellen, 
smiling. 

Bride  could  not  quarrel  with  the 
smile,  it  was  so  sweet,  though  there 
was  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  it.  "I 
won't  quarrel  with  you,"  she  answered; 
"but,  putting  politics  aside,  I  should 
like  to  persuade  you  to  modify  your 
last  statement.  Surely,  it  is  very  unsafe 
to  make  pride  and  sentiment  the  gauge 
of  acceptable  benefits.  They  are  dan- 
gerous guides,  and  might  lead  us  to 
throw  away  the  truest  affection  and 
most  earnest  kindness,  labouring  for 
one's  highest  good,  if  prejudice  came  in 
the  way." 

"  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  labour- 
ing for  one's  highest  good  you  mean," 
cried  Ellen.  "  I  have  experienced  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  my  life.  Its  chief 
function  is  to  make  one  feel  oneself  a 
worm,  thankful  to  creep  into  any  hard 
shell  to  get  out  of  its  way.  It  may 
be  a  very  good  sort  of  affection,  but 
it  just  kills  me." 

She  was  thinking  of  Pelham  Court, 
but  Bride  of  course  did  not  know  that, 
and  there  was  a  pained  gravity  in  the 
tone  in  which  she  answered  "  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,"  which 
puzzled  Ellen. 

They  had  reached  the  garden  gate  by 
this  time,  and  Ellen  stood  still  to  look  at 
the  house.  The  outside,  though  it  had 
undergone  some  repairs,  was  little 
changed;  and  just  at  the  moment 
there  was  a  bustle  going  on  in  the 
court-yard,  and  a  sound  of  rising  voices 
that  brought  back  old  happier  times  to 
Ellen's  memory.  Lesbia's  handsome 
new  phaeton  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  coach-house  to  be  washed,  and  a 
concourse  of  ragged  boys  and  men  from 
the  roadside,  where  they  had  been 
working,  had  collected  to  watch  the 
operation  and  assist  with  suggestions 
and  the  occasional  more  active  contri- 
bution of  a  shower  of  water  energeti- 
cally thrown  over  wheels  or  cushions, 
as  it  happened,  from  whatever  vessel 
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they  had  chanced  to  snatch  up.  The 
men  were  sadly  weak  and  starved-look- 
ing,  and  many  of  them  were  sitting  down 
wearily  on  the  upturned  wheelbarrows 
they  had  brought  with  them  into  the 
yard,  but  every  now  and  then  a  shout 
of  quavering  laughter  rose  up. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  child- 
ish ? "  cried  Bride,  in  despair.  "  The  least 
thing  tempts  them  away  from  their  work. 
Every  day  since  the  new  carriage  came 
we  have  had  the  same  scene.  If  John 
were  here,  he  would  have  to  be  very 
angry." 

"  But  he  is  not  here,  and  you  must 
not  be  angry ;  it  is  such  dull,  useless 
work  the  poor  boys  come  from — spoiling 
the  green  hill-sides  with  roads  that  we 
none  of  us  want,  and  that  we  shall 
always  hate  to  see — and  it's  nothing 
but  Indian  meal  they'll  get  for  doing 
it.  You  must  not  grudge  them  the 
little  bit  of  respite  that  comes  in  their 
way ;  it  does  me  good,  if  no  one  else,  for 
it  takes  me  back  to  the  times  when  we 
could  not  have  anything  new  without 
all  our  neighbours  round  sharing  the 
benefit  by  getting  some  amusement  out 
of  it  some  way." 

"  Your  mother  found  the  irregularity 
and  the  interruptions  very  trying,  she 
tells  me  ;  and  I  confess  so  should  1.  I 
like  everybody  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness." 

"  By  degrees,  I  suppose,  we'll  learn. 
I  say  ice,  because  I  always  identify  my- 
self with  the  Castle  Daly  village  people. 
I  can't  help  it.  We'll  learn  to  attend 
every  one  to  his  own  concerns  only,  and 
to  take  advice  and  what  we  can  get 
from  our  betters  without  troubling  our- 
selves to  give  back  any  interest  in  their 
doings  in  return." 

'•  And  then  you'll  begin  to  prosper." 

"And  to  be  dull  and  discontented 
and  selfish." 

Bride  laughed  as  she  shook  her  head. 
"  I  can't  allow  that  those  are  necessary 
results  of  hard,  independent  work,"  she 
said.  "  You  have  a  very  one-sided  way 
of  putting  things  ;  but  I  have  a  glimmer 
of  what  you  mean.  John  was  saying 
something  like  it  a  few  evenings  ago. 
The  sort  of  interdependence  and  mutual 


affection  and  interest  between  rich  and 
poor  you.  look  back  upon  is  a  remnant 
of  the  old  clan  feeling,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  poetry 
about  it.  I  can  understand  the  revolt 
you  feel  against  its  being  merged  into 
the  hard  individualism  of  the  stage  of 
society  that  has  to  follow.  It  looks 
ugly  in  the  first  stern  form  of  struggle 
it  has  to  take,  but  it  must  come  and 
work  out  into  its  own  good.  You  shall 
talk  to  John  about  it." 

"  I  sha'n't  understand  him  if  he  trans- 
lates my  '  good  times  '  and  '  bad  tim6s ' 
at  Castle  Daly  into  *  stages  of  society  ' 
and  'laws.'  I  won't  be  made  to  look 
at  things  on  a  large  scale,  for  then  he 
and  you  are  sure  to  get  the  better  of 
me.  I  shall  insist  on  going  back  to 
where  we  started  from — the  tired  men 
sitting  on  their  wheelbarrows  and  en- 
joying the  washing  of  Lesbia's  carriage — 
and  say,  as  I  have  always  said,  that  I 
could  never  bear  to  think  of  Castle 
Daly  without  Daly's  Corner  hanging 
on  behind  it,  and  finding  its  chief  so- 
lace, and  all  the  amusement  and  glori- 
fication of  the  life  lived  there,  in  the 
connection.  I  don't  see  that  one  has 
the  least  right  to  exist  without  the 
other.  I  suppose  it  is  the  clan  feeling 
I  have  got,  but  I  do  in  earnest  think 
there  ought  not  to  be  great  places  or 
very -beautiful  things  unless  a  whole 
company  of  people  are  to  share  at  least 
in  the  glorification  of  them.  So  much 
ought  not  to  be  shut  up  and  hedged 
round  for  the  delight  of  two  or  three. 
If  everybody  lives  to  himself,  and 
only  represents  himself,  then  everybody 
might  be  comfortable,  but  there  need 
be  no  grandeur." 

"  We  are  getting  into  mazes  of  poli- 
tical economy,  I  am  afraid,  and  had 
better  wait  for  John  to  lead  us  through. 
There  is  your  mother  coming  to  meet  us 
with  Lesbia." 

"I  v.-onder  what  they  are  talking 
about  that  so  interests  mamma.  Shelooks 
quite  animated.  Lesbia  knows  how  to 
amuse  mamma  better  than  I  do ;  I  wish 
she  would  teach  me  her  art,"  said  Ellen, 
with  a  tone  of  self-reproach  in  her  voice 
that  made  Bride  look  at  her  with  more 
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complacency  than  she  had  felt  before. 
She  was  not  quite  invincible  then  ; 
everybody  did  not  put  her  first. 

Lesbia  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Daly  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  flower-garden,  to  see 
how  the  bulbs  were  coming  up,  and  how 
the  shrubberies  were  improved  by  the 
weeding  and  planting  out  that  had  gone 
on  through  the  winter.  She  perceived 
quickly  enough  that  Mrs.  Daly  was  not 
affected  by  the  sight  of  the  improve- 
ments as  Pelham  had  been.  She  liked 
to  have  them  pointed  out  to  her,  and  the 
implication  running  through  Lesbia' s 
talk  that  she  had  not  worked  for  her- 
self, but  towards  the  time  when  the 
owners  would  return  to  the  Castle  again, 
met  with  no  contradiction  from  Mrs. 
Daly.  Neither  she  nor  Lesbia  troubled 
themselves  about  the  exact  bearing  of 
what  they  were  saying  to  each  other. 
It  was  only  in  this  strain  that  Lesbia 
could  speak  while  pointing  out  her  im- 
provements to  the  old  mistress  of  the 
place  ;  and  it  was  so  pleasant  to  fall 
into  it,  that  she  would  not  vex  herself 
with  even  a  remote  glance  at  the  con- 
ditions which  only  could  make  her 
words  come  true.  If  it  was  a  day-dream 
they  were  making  for  themselves ;  the 
old  lady  of  the  Castle  and  the  young 
one  found  equal  satisfaction  in  uphold- 
ing each  other  in  it,  so  that  no  con- 
sciousness or  questioning  was  allowed  to 
creep  in  and  imperil  its  foundations. 

When  they  had  finished  the  round 
of  the  garden  and  pleasure-grounds,  and 
were  slowly  pacing  the  sunny  terrace 
with  its  view  across  the  head  of  the 
lake  towards  the  Maam  Turk  mountains, 
Mrs.  Daly,  to  her  own  surprise,  found 
herself  opening  out  to  Lesbia  on  recollec- 
tions of  the  first  years  of  her  life  at 
Castle  Daly,  and  of  Pelham's  childhood. 
It  was  the  sight  of  Lac-na-Weel's  dark 
head,  for  once  free  from  clouds,  which 
Lesbia  happened  to  remark  upon,  that 
made  her  begin,  and  the  interest  in  the 
girl's  brown  eyes  tempted  her  on  to  a 
fuller  account  than  she  had  ever  given 
any  one  else  of  what  she  had  suffered 
long  ago,  when  her  eldest  son  at  six 
years  old  had  strayed  away  from  home 
and  been  absent  for  fourteen  hours. 


Ellen  was  a  baby  then,  living  with  her 
foster  nurse  in  a  cabin  at  the  foot  of 
Lac-na-Weel.  Pelham  had  been  carried 
to  see  her  once  or  twice,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  his  nurse's  carelessness,  he 
had  slipped  from  the  house  early  one 
morning,  and  set  forth  to  find  his  way 
across  the  mountains  alone — a  sturdy, 
fearless  little  fellow,  used  to  climbing, 
and  hard  to  turn  back  from  anything 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon.  He  had 
been  missed  some  time  before  any  one 
had  the  courage  to  tell  her ;  and  then 
what  an  agony  it  had  been  to  bear  the 
slow  passing  of  the  hours,  and  the  return 
of  one  party  of  searchers  after  another 
with  no  news.  No  one  had  chanced  to 
guess  the  direction  the  child  had  taken, 
and  of  course  every  one's  thoughts  turned 
to  the  lake  at  once,  and  she  could  not 
help  seeing  how  little  hope  most  of 
them  had,  and  that  the  search  was  half 
pretence  with  the  greater  number  who 
went.  She  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  herself ;  and 
she  told  Lesbia  that  she  believed  her 
dislike  to  Castle  Daly  arose  from  the 
painful  associations  that  the  views  from 
all  the  windows  had  with  that  day's 
watchings.  She  could  never  afterwards 
see  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  flitting 
over  the  hills,  or  watch  the  waters  of 
the  lake  deepening  into  the  glow  of 
sunset  without  recalling  the  horror  in 
which  that  day  had  gone  down.  At 
last,  long  after  dark,  a  tall,  strange,  wild- 
looking  man  had  brought  the  child 
home,  with  the  story  of  how  he  had 
found  him  gathering  bog-berries  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  that  gained  the 
mountain  its  ominous  name,  because  no 
shepherd  ventured  to  pasture  his  flocks 
on  that  side  of  the  hill  for  fear  they 
should  fall  over  and  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
Mrs.  Daly  paused  with  a  shudder  at  the 
long-past  danger. 

"And  then  it  was  all  over,  and  how 
happy  you  must  have  been/'  said  Lesbia. 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  was  not  all  over, 
and  that  is  why  my  thoughts  go  back  to 
that  day  so  often,  tracing  onwards  from 
it  to  so  many  of  the  troubles  of  my  life. 
The  man  came  up  those  steps  (I  was 
standing  at  the  top)  with  my  boy  on  his 
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shoulder  clutching  his  elf-locks  with 
his  little  hands,  and  whether  it  was 
that  the  poor  child  was  afraid  of  being 
scolded  for  running  away,  or  whether 
the  man  had  fascinated  him  somehow,  I 
don't  know,  but  for  a  minute  he  clung 
to  him  and  would  not  get  down  even 
to  come  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget 
what  I  felt — the  devouring  anxiety  to 
have  him  safe  once  more  in  my  own 
arms  out  of  the  keeping  of  that  dread- 
ful wild  man.  For  he  was  a  dreadful 
man.  I  shall  never  forget  his  face  as 
he  stood  under  the  light  in  the  hall 
with  Pelham  clinging  to  him.  I  knew 
him  by  report ;  he  had  a  bad  character, 
and  was  living  in  the  mountains  almost 
as  an  outlaw.  Of  course  we  rewarded 
him  amply;  but  that  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  a 
sort  of  right  over  the  child  because  he 
had  saved  his  life,  and  he  would  hang 
about  the  Castle  even  after  I  had  warned 
him  to  keep  away.  He  used  to  meet 
Pelham  out  on  his  walks  when  he  got  a 
little  older,  and  tempt  him  to  make 
excursions  into  the  mountains  with  him, 
and  offer  him  presents;  once  it  was  a 
young  eaglet  that  he  had  taken  out  of 
its  nest  on  the  top  of  Lac-na-Weel.  I 
could  not  overcome  the  horror  the  asso- 
ciation gave  me,  and  I  had  no  peace  till 
I  had  persuaded  Mr.  Daly  to  send  Pel- 
ham  to  England  and  let  him  go  to 
school  with  his  Pelham  Court  cousins 
and  spend  his  holidays  with  them.  That 
is  how  it  came  about  that  Pelham  had  a 
different  bringing  up  from  Connor  and 
Ellen,  and  that  he  has  lived  so  little  in 
Ireland.  I  thought  I  was  doing  the 
best  for  him,  but  I  often  fear  now  that 
I  made  a  mistake.  If  I  had  controlled 
my  dread  of  Dennis  then,  there  might 
have  been  fewer  difficulties  in  Pelham's 
way  now." 

"  But  is  that  man  here  still  ?  " 
"  I  dare  not  ask.  I  know  there  are 
suspicions  about  him  that  I  must  not 
allow  my  thoughts  to  dwell  on.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  always  saying  to  myself 
that  if  I  had  only  let  Pelham  be  brought 
up  as  Connor  and  Ellen  were,  he  would 
now  be  as  much  beloved  here  as  they  are, 
and  I  need  never  have  feared  for  him." 


"  But  he  might  not  have  been  what 
he  is  if  he  had  been  brought  up  differ- 
ently," Lesbia  ventured.  "  He  might 
not  have  been  so  much  to  you." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is.  I  brought  him  up 
for  myself,  not  for  his  own  happiness  in 
the  place  where  he  has  to  live.  He  has 
never  had  a  real  home.  Ellen  and  Connor 
cling  together,  and  he  is  left  out.  I  feel 
the  hardship  to  niy  very  heart.  I  long 
to  see  it  made  up  to  him,  to  get  him 
among  people  who  will  find  him  out 
and  appreciate  him." 

"  There  are  such  people,"  said  Lesbia, 
very  low  :  "my  brother  and  sister." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Daly,  "that  is  why 
I  feel  so  much  at  home  among  you,  and 
happier  than  I  have  felt  for  months. 
You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear,  for 
troubling  you  with  such  a  long-past 
story.  Here  is  Ellen  coming  from  the 
village  :  she  will  be  jealous  when  she 
hears  how  long  I  have  stayed  out  with 
you." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  am  jealous,"  cried 
Ellen,  who  had  now  come  near  enough 
to  hear  the  last  sentence.  "  Lesbia,  you 
must  be  a  witch.  I  always  suspected 
it,  and  now  I  know.  There  must  have 
been  a  four-leaved  shamrock  in  the 
wreath  that  came  to  you  by  post  the 
other  evening." 

"  Mrs.  Daly  has  promised  to  come  out 
with  me  after  luncheon,"  said  Lesbia, 
triumphantly.  "She  and  I  are  going 
to  drive  together  to  Bally o wen  to  fetch 
the  gentlemen  home  when  their  weary 
relief  committee  business  is  over.  I 
sent  a  servant  to  bring  back  their  horses, 
so  they  have  no  choice  but  to  come 
with  us." 

Ellen  might  easily  have  been  jealous 
of  the  lovely  smile  of  thanks  Lesbia  got 
from  Mrs.  Daly  in  return  for  this  speech, 
if  she  had  been  able  to  feel  anything 
but  delight  at  seeing  her  mother  look 
so  nearly  happy  again. 

"  How  considerate  and  womanly  the 
child  is  growing,"  Bride  thought ;  "  and 
surely  she  gets  prettier  every  day.  John 
could  not  call  her  eyes  brown  beads  if 
he  saw  them  just  now.  Her  manner  to 
Mrs.  Daly  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be, 
so  prettily  reverential  and  affectionate, 
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and  yet  too  simple  to  call  up  any  con- 
sciousness of  their  changed  positions  to 
each  other.  I  need  never  fear  again  that 
riches  are  spoiling  her.  I  must  make 
John  admire  it.  He  shall  not  be  so  lost 
in  contemplation  of  that  other  person's 
charms,  that  every  good  quality  in  his 
own  people  escapes  him." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LESBIA  was  an  early  visitor  to  Mrs. 
Daly's  room  the  next  morning  with  a 
bunch  of  violets  from  her  own  flower 
border,  and  the  news  spoken  demurely, 
but  with  a  little  gleam  of  conscious 
mutual  understanding  creeping  out  from 
under  her  eyelashes.  "  I  have  per- 
suaded John  to  consider  this  a  sort  of 
holiday.  They  are  not  going  to  ride 
to-day,  or  to  look  after  anything.  They 
are  writing  letters  in  John's  study  now, 
and  reading  newspapers,  and  soon  we  are 
going  to  walk.  Ellen  has  promised  to 
take  us  by  a  path  she  knows  over  the 
hills  ,to  a  little  lake  where  we  shall  get 
water-lilies  out  of  the  way  of  the  cabins 
and  miserable  sights  just  for  once.  I 
thought  it  would  do  John  good." 

"And  me,"  Mrs.  Daly  said,  drawing 
the  bright  face  down  to  her  and  kissing 
it :  "  you  don't  know  how  much  good 
you  are  doing  me." 

Lesbia  had  managed  to  take  Mrs. 
Daly's  heart  by  storm,  and  get  nearer  to 
it  than  anybody  had  been  known  to  do 
for  years ;  the  bystanders  noticed  the 
friendship  with  wonder,  not  having 
divined  the  secret  sympathy  that  united 
the  pair. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  day  last 
year  ? "  Lesbia  asked  Ellen,  when  the 
two  girls  were  standing  in  the  hall  equip- 
ped for  their  walk,  and  waiting  till  the 
library  door  at  which  they  had  rapped 
several  times  in  vain  should  open.  "Can 
you  tell  me  what  we  were  all  doing  this 
day  last  year  ]  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  because  it  is  Con- 
nor's birthday,"  said  Ellen;  "  but  I  won- 
der you  remember  the  day.  I  think 
you  did  not  spend  it  with  us." 

"  No,  but  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what 


I  was  doing.  You  had  invited  me  to 
sail  with  you  in  the  afternoon  and  come 
back  to  dine.  It  was  the  first  invita- 
tion to  dine  out  I  had  ever  had  in  my 
life,  and  oh,  how  proud  I  was  of  it.  I 
dressed  to  go ;  and  just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  house  one  of  Aunt  Joseph's  grand 
friends  (the  people  she  called  grand,  I 
mean)  came  in  a  carriage  to  ask  her 
to  drive,  and  my  aunt  ordered  me  to 
take  my  bonnet  off  and  stay  at  home, 
because,  as  she  would  be  away,  I  was 
wanted  to  look  after  the  children.  I 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  picturing 
what  you  were  all  doing,  and  made  my- 
self  miserable  with  the  contrast  between 
you  and  myself.  At  night  I  put  a  little 
cross  in  my  almanac  to  mark  the  day, 
and  as  I  wrote  it  I  wondered  whether  I 
should  be  more  or  less  unhappy  when 
the  same  date  came  round  again — 
whether  anything  particular  would  have 
happened  to  me.  Did  you  ever  do  such 
a  thing  1 " 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  I 
used  to  be  too  happy  to  want  to  look 
forward." 

"  Well,  it  was  seeing  that  little  cross 
in  my  pocket-book  determined  me  to 
make  an  expedition  with  you  to-day.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  charming  answer 
to  my  last  year's  question.  Xobody  will 
order  me  to  take  off  my  bonnet  and  shut 
me  up  in  the  house  this  year.  Dear 
Ellen,  have  I  vexed  you  by  talking  of 
last  year  ?  I  wish  I  had  been  more 
considerate." 

Ellen  passed  her  fingers  lightly  over 
her  eyes,  and  then  looked  up,  smiling. 

"  No,  I  am  not  vexed ;  for  a  moment 
I  thought  how  glad  I  should  be  if  some 
one  who  used  to  give  me  orders  could 
come  through  that  door,  or  up  those 
steps,  as  he  has  so  often  done  when  I 
have  been  standing  here,  and  tell  me  to 
do — oh,  anything  for  him  !  But,  Ba- 
bette,  I  am  determined  I  will  not  spoil 
our  walk  by  low  spirits.  I  know  you 
did  not  plan  it  just  for  the  sake  of 
making  amends  to  yourself  for  last 
year's  disappointment  ;  you  are  as 
clever  as  other  members  of  your  family 
in  making  yourself  out  selfish  when  you 
are  really  kind.  You  wanted  to  secure 
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mamma  an  easy  day  by  keeping  Pelham 
with  us,  and  perhaps  you  thought  too 
of  gratifying  me  by  honouring  Connor's 
birthday.  I  have  kept  it  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  by  some  pleasure  expe- 
dition; and  I  may  tell  the  poor  boy, 
mayn't  I,  that  he  was  not  altogether  for- 
gotten this  year  at  Castle  Daly  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be  to 
tell  him,"  said  Lesbia,  demurely.  "  Here, 
at  last,  come  John  and  your  brother. 
Now  we  may  set  out." 

Ellen's  resolution  to  enjoy  the  walk 
was  put  to  a  severe  trial  before  they  had 
taken  many  steps  up  the  steep  road. 
Mr.  Thornley,  who  was  walking  by  her 
side,  turned  to  her,  and  remarked  in  a 
tone  that  was  meant  to  be  indifferent, 
but  was  really  full  of  anxiety — 

"  You  hear  from  your  brother  Con- 
nor frequently,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  I  had  a  long  letter  a  week  ago," 
Ellen  answered,  as  steadily  as  she  could, 
while  an  uneasy  vision  of  Connor  de- 
tected in  some  imprudence  in  their  own 
neighbourhood  filled  her  thoughts. 

"  He  wrote  from  Dublin,  of  course." 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"  Why  don't  you  turn  my  questions 
back  on  myself,  by  asking  why  I  ask  ?  " 

"Because  I  feel  sure  if  you  want  to 
tell  me  anything  you  will ;  and  if  you 
don't  there's  no  use  in  my  asking." 

"  What  an  opinion  of  my  obstinacy 
you  must  have — quite  erroneous,  let  me 
tell  you.  I  hesitate  to  speak  because 
I  am  afraid  of  alarming  you  need- 
lessly, though  I  think  I  ought  to  give 
you  a  warning." 

"  Then  please  say  anything  you  know 
of  Connor  at  once." 

"  It  is  not  important,  though  worth 
mentioning,  perhaps.  Some  men  were 
taken  up  by  the  police  last  night  for 
being  found  out  on  the  hills  at  a  later 
hour  than  is  allowed  by  the  new  Va- 
grancy Act,  which  is  very  strictly  en- 
forced in  this  district  just  now,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  examination  this 
morning  a  good  deal  was  brought  out 
concerning  two  emissaries  from  the  Dub- 
lin clubs,  who  have  been  holding  secret 
meetings  down  here,  and  collecting  the 
people  on  the  hill-sides  for  drill  at  night. 


One  of  the  men,  who  was  either  very 
stupid,  or  who  wanted  to  be  bribed  to 
tell  more,  let  drop  your  brother  Con- 
nor's name.  The  other  prisoners  united 
in  swearing  that  the  two  gentlemen  they 
had  gone  out  to  meet  were  perfect  stran- 
gers, who  had  never  been  seen  by  any 
one  in  these  parts  before  ;  and  there  was 
an  attempt  at  explanation  or  mystifica- 
tion by  some  of  them  volunteering  the 
remark  that  one  of  the  strange  gentle- 
men was  so  like  your  father  that  maybe 
it  was  a  spirit,  and  no  gentleman  at  all, 
that  had  harangued  them  on  the  hill- 
side. The  police  magistrate  seemed 
satisfied,  and  so  in  fact  was  I ;  only 
when  you  are  writing  to  your  brother 
you  may  as  well  let  him  know  how 
thorough  the  vigilance  is  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  his  friends  would 
be  wise  to  withdraw  while  they  can  in 
safety,  and  carry  on  their  play  at  pre- 
parations for  rebellion  elsewhere." 

"  Mr.  Thornley,  you  should  not  have 
said  that  word  '  play.'  " 

«  Why  not  1" 

11  Don't  you  think  that  when  people 
are  miserable,  and  angered,  and  despe- 
rate, and  told  their  death-struggles  are 
play,  it  is  enough  to  goad  them  into 
terrible  earnest?  It  is  just  those  con- 
temptuous sayings  that  do  so  much 
harm  and  sow  more  bitterness  than 
actual  wrong." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  for  contempt.  I 
am  paying  a  tribute  to  Young  Ireland's 
common  sense  when  I  call  the  threats 
her  representatives  are  flinging  about 
mere  play.  I  cannot  suppose  them  to 
be  so  mad  and  blind  as  to  be  in  earnest. 
To  dream  of  plunging  the  country  into 
rebellion  at  such  a  crisis  as  this  would 
be  greater  folly  than  one  can  conceive." 

"  We  don't  worship  common  sense  as 
you  do  ;  and  for  my  part  I  don't  be- 
lieve anything  great  was  ever  done  ex- 
cept when  that  idol  of  yours  was  tossed 
away.  It  is  always  in  crises  of  trouble, 
out  of  great  depths,  that  deliverance 
comes." 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  you  are  looking  for 
would  not  be  deliverance,  it  would 
destruction." 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  it." 
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"  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are  the 
'  Eva '  or  the  '  Speranza '  who  writes 
pathetic  treason  in  the  Nation." 

"  Don't  sneer  at  them,  please.  I  have 
read  verses  of  theirs  that  I  should  in- 
deed be  proud  to  have  written. " 

"  For  your  brother  Connor's  sake,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this.  I 
shall  hardly  blame  him  for  any  lengths 
he  may  go  to  now.  It  is  enough  to 
make  any  one  a  rebel  to  hear  you  talk. 
You  should  be  careful." 

"Can  one  be  careful  when  one's 
heart  is  breaking  1  The  very  blackness 
of  the  night  forces  me  to  believe  that 
there  must  be  a  dawn  coming." 

"  And  so  there  is ;  though  perhaps 
you  won't  recognize  it  as  such  when  it 
comes.  There  will  come  some  good  out 
of  the  present  misery,  you  may  be  sure. 
It  is  good  for  the  country  that  the  sur- 
plus population  are  driven  away,  even 
by  stress  of  famine,  to  seek  more  pros- 
perous homes  elsewhere,  leaving  the 
land  to  be  made  the  best  o£" 

"Desolated  that  is, — turned  into 
wide,  silent,  sheep-walks  and  great 
pasture-fields,  with  only  dumb  cattle  in 
them  from  sea  to  sea.  Everywhere 
roofless  villages  and  deserted  homes, 
and  only  here  and  there  a  few  com- 
panionless  people  who  have  lost  all  in- 
stinct of  nationality,  guarding  riches 
that  are  not  their  own.  That  would  be 
your  good ;  but  that  is  just  the  fate  we 
Young  Irelanders  are  resolved  to  make 
one  stand  against  before  it  is  quite  too 
late — one  struggle  to  keep  Ireland  and 
her  people  together." 

"  You  might  just  as  well  put  up  your 
hands  and  try  to  stop  the  sun  in  the  sky. 
A  country  can't  exist  by  itself  in  these 
days ;  it  must  consent  to  become  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  wants  it  to  be." 

"  I  will  never  agree  to  that.  I  think 
a  country  is  for  the  people  who  love  it 
best  to  live  and  be  happy  in,  in  their 
own  way." 

"  Then  would  you  leave  America  to 
red  Indians  for  hunting-grounds  and 


"  I  shall  not  answer  such  an  insulting 
question.  We  did  not  come  out  to  quar- 
rel, did  we,  Mr.  Thornley  ?  I  thought  it 
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was  to  be  for  rest.  We  have  climbed  the 
hill  while  we  have  been  arguing,  and  left 
Pelham  and  Lesbia  far  behind.  Let  us 
wait  for  them  here  at  the  top,  for  this 
is  the  view  I  want  Lesbia  to  admire,. 
Do  you  see  my  little  lake — my  water- 
lily  preserve — down  there,  looking  like 
a  patch  of  blue  sky  that  has  dropped 
down  and  been  caught  and  held  fast  by 
the  hills  ?  I  am  glad  Lac-na-Weel  wears 
his  crown  to-day ;  he  looks  so  much 
grander  covered.  He  might  be  any 
height  up  in  the  mist." 

"  Like  Young  Ireland's  dreams,  seen 
through  the  mist  of  eloquence  you  are 
wrapping  them  in.  I  don't  so  much 
wonder  at  people  growing  dreamy  who 
live  here,  for  there  is  glamour  over 
everything.  The  very  beauty  of  the 
landscape  is  made  of  cloud  effects,  mist- 
wreaths,  and  sunbeams.  Through  any 
other  atmosphere  it  would  be  dreary 
enough,  you  must  allow." 

"  If  you  will  allow  that  it  is  some 
credit  to  a  country  to  know  how  to  get 
loveliness,  like  this  we  are  looking  at, 
out  of  bare  rocks  and  bog  lands,  and 
such  hopes  as  we  have  out  of  despair." 

"  Yes,  if  you  could  always  be  content 
with  shadow  instead  of  substance,  and 
did  not  dash  yourselves  to  pieces  chasing 
one  in  mistake  for  the  other." 

"  I  think  I  like  shadows  best,"  said 
Ellen ;  "  such  shadows  as  those  on  the 
hills.  I  pity  the  people  who  have  to 
leave  them  to  live  on  some  ugly,  flat 
plain  in  America  or  Australia,  let  it  be 
ever  so  substantial  and  fruitful." 

There  was  a  low  stone  wall  skirting 
the  pathway.  Ellen  seated  herself  on 
it  as  she  spoke,  and  began  to  pluck  the 
small  ferns  and  stone-crop  that  grew 
among  the  stones,  letting  them  fall 
absently  from  her  fingers  as  fast  as  she 
gathered  them.  She  was  feeling  much 
alarm  on  Connor's  account,  and  had 
made  a  brave  effort  to  talk  uncon- 
cernedly to  conceal  from  her  companion 
the  shock  his  information  had  given  her. 
And  now  she  was  glad  to  relax  the 
strain  and  take  a  silent  moment  to  argue 
away  her  fears.  How  glad  she  would 
be  to  know  that  Connor  was  safe  in 
Dublin.  She  almost  smiled  at  her  own 
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inconsistency  as  she  confessed  to  herself 
that  it  was  only  the  distant  view  of  con- 
spiracy and  rebellion  she  could  look  at 
with  toleration ;  when  it  came  so  near 
as  to  bring  one's  own  friends  into  dan- 
ger, then  it  wore  quite  another  aspect. 
Mr.  Thornley  stood  by  her  side,  watch- 
ing the  changes  in  her  face,  which  he 
thought  revealed  the  coming  and  going 
of  happy  or  sad  thoughts  through  her 
mind  as  clearly  as  the  mountain  sides 
showed  the  passage  of  clouds  across  the 
sun,  and  owed,  like  them,  its  haunting 
beauty  to  the  alternate  lights  and  sha- 
dows. The  leaves  she  let  fall  from 
her  fingers  brought  back  to  his  me- 
mory a  passage  from  a  tale  of  Madame 
Kabaud's,  which  he  had  overheard  Les- 
bia  reading  aloud  to  Bride  a  few  days 
before.  It  described  a  last  interview 
between  two  lovers,  where  the  girl, 
seated  on  the  turf  by  her  lover's  side 
and  telling  him  news  that  must  separate 
them  for  ever,  mechanically  plucked  and 
threw  away  as  she  spoke  the  blades  of 
grass  near  her ;  and  her  lover,  unseen 
by  her,  gathered  them  up  as  they  fell 
from  her  fingers,  to  keep  them  for  ever. 
He  remembered  how  absurd  and  senti- 
mental he  had  thought  the  picture,  as 
he  listened.  How  incredible  it  would 
have  seemed  to  him  then,  that  he  him- 
self could  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
value  dead  leaves  because  a  particular 
hand  had  plucked  them — a  hand  whose 
owner  was  certainly  not  occupied  with 
any  thought  of  him  in  her  absence  of 
mind.  He  had  not  come  to  that  point 
yet.  He  was  not  coveting  Ellen's  fern- 
leaves,  he  assured  himself.  Just  then 
a  little  puff  of  wind  blew  one  of  the 
tiny  fronds  almost  into  his  hand.  He 
closed  his  fingers  over  it  quickly,  and 
slipped  it  hastily  inside  the  cover  of  his 
pocket-book  ;  for  just  then  Ellen  woke 
from  her  reverie  and  turned  round  to 
speak  to  him. 

"  Do  you  see  that  winding  road  skirt- 
ing the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  lame 
man  plodding  along  it  ?  He  is  singing 
as  he  goes,  and  as  he  passed  below  us 
a  minute  ago  I  caught  a  word  or  two  of 
his  song.  Would  you  like  to  know 
what  it  is  about?" 


"  Yes — he  has  a  fine  voice ;  I  caught 
the  sound  before  he  was  in  sight,  but  I 
thought  it  was  Irish  he  was  singing." 

"So  it  is;  but  I  can  give  you  an 
English  version  of  the  words.  It  is  a 
long  poem,  much  sung  about  here.  The 
words  he  is  at  just  now  are — 

" '  Woe  and  pain,  pain  and  woe, 

Are  my  lot  night  and  morn — 
To  see  your  bright  face  clouded  so, 

Like  to  the  mournful  moon ; 
But  yet  will  I  rear  your  throne 

Again  in  golden  sheen  ; 
"Tis  you  shall  reign,  and  reign  alone, 
My  dark  Rosaleen. 

"  '  I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  higli  hills  ; 
Oh,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer 

To  heal  your  many  ills. 
The  heart  in  my  bosom  faints 
To  think  of  you,  my  queen. 
My  life  of  life,  my  saint  of  saints, 
My  dark  Rosaleen, 
My  own  Rosaleen. 

To  hear  your  sweet  and  sad  complaints, 
My  life,  my  love,  my  saint  of  saints, 
My  own  Rosaleen. 

"  '  Oh,  the  Earn  shall  run  red 
With  redundance  of  blood  ; 
The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  our  tread, 

And  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood, 
And  gun  peal  and  slogan  cry 
Wake  many  a  glen  serene, 
E'er  you  can  fade,  e'er  you  can  die, 
My  dark  Rosaleen, 
My  own  Rosaleen. 

The  judgment  hour  must  first  be  nigh 
E'er  you  can  fade,  e'er  you  can  die, 
My  dark  Rosaleen.'" 

"  A  strangely  fierce  love-song  !  What 
does  it  mean?" 

"  It  is  the  '  Roisin  Dhu,'  the  black 
little  Eose;  and  the  black  little  Rose 
is  Ireland,  of  course.  The  man  singing 
it  down  there  is  Murdock  Malachy, 
Anne  O'Flaherty's  servant;  so  you 
won't  suspect  him  of  being  a  sworn 
rebel.  Cousin  Anne  has  great  influ- 
ence, and  does  not  allow  her  people  to 
belong  to  secret  societies,  but  she  can't 
keep  them  from  singing.  You  see,  the 
Young  Irelanders  are  not  far  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  old  love  of  country 
is  strong  still,  and  might  any  day  burst 
into  a  blaze." 

"So  much  the  more  careful  should 
they  be  not  to  put  a  light  to  explosive 
forces  that  have  power  certainly  to  blow 
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them  and  all  who  trust  them  to  destruc- 
tion, but  can  do  nothing  else." 

"  If  you  knew  how  I  hate  to  hear  you 
make  such  cold-blooded  prophecies  ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  courage 
to  make  them ;  the  pain  of  vexing  you 
for  a  >  moment  might  make  me  hold  my 
tongue.  But  it  would  be  selfish  policy ; 
you  would  have  no  reason  to  thank  me 
for  it  by  and  by." 

Ellen  had  an  answer  ready,  but  look- 
ing into  Mr.  Thornley's  face  she  saw 
something  there  that  made  her  pause 
and  turn  quickly  away.  "  Lesbia  is  get- 
ting into  difficulties  on  that  last  steep 
bit  of  the  path,"  she  said,  "  and  Pelham 
is  too  ceremonious  to  be  of  much  use. 
I  will  run  down  and  help  her." 

Ellen's  cheeks  were  still  flushed,  and 
her  heart  beating  quickly,  when  she 
succeeded  in  landing  Lesbia  in  safety 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  but  she  had 
not  asked  herself  the  cause  of  the  sud- 
den tumult  into  which  her  thoughts  had 
been  thrown  by  Mr.  Thornley's  words. 
She  would  not  try  to  find  out  whether 
the  feeling  called  up  was  pleasure  or 
dismay,  or  only  the  unconscious  sym- 
pathy which  the  sight  of  a  grave  face 
stirred  by  unexpectedly  deep  feeling 
could  not  fail  to  evoke.  There  were 
other  questions  that  had  to  be  answered 
first,  and  she  fancied  just  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  could  put  this  one  so  far 
away  that  it  might  never  come  to  the 
surface  to  trouble  her  again. 

In  the  difficult  descent  of  the  hill,  the 
whole  party  kept  together,  Ellen  pausing 
now  and  then  to  point  out  to  Lesbia 
the  chief  landmarks  of  the  scene  spread 
out  before  them.  The  winding  road 
that  led  to  Good  People's  Hollow,  the 
steep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  Lac-na-Weel, 
the  principal  peaks  of  the  Green  Joyce 
Hills  and  of  the  Grey  Maam  Turks, 
whence,  in  old  times,  the  rival  O'Fla- 
herty  and  Joyce  tribes  swooped  down  to 
fight  in  the  valleys. 

"Like  eagles  on  a  carcase,"  Mr. 
Thornley  put  in,  "tearing  each  other 
to  pieces  for  the  poor  spoil  of  the  bog- 
lands." 

"  No,  for  the  fun  of  the  scrimmage," 
said  Ellen  defiantly.  "Poor  mean- 


spirited  creatures  they'd  have  been  for 
ancestors  if  they  did  not  like  fighting 
better  than  digging." 

"And  you  think  you  don't  want 
England  to  govern  you  ?" 

But  Lesbia  was  soon  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  perils  of  the  path  to  care 
to  look  about  or  leave  any  of  her  help- 
ers time  for  conversation,  and  when 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
she  declared  herself  so  shaken  with  her 
various  falls,  and  so  overcome  with 
fatigue,  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  walk.  The  little  lake  that 
seen  from  the  heights  had  appeared  to 
be  close  under  the  hills,  proved  now  to 
be  at  least  a  mile  away,  and  Lesbia 
began  to  be  plaintive  over  the  impos- 
sibility of  ever  reaching  it,  or  of  climb- 
ing up  the  "  horrible  precipice"  she  had 
stumbled  down,  so  as  to  return  home 
again. 

Ellen  proposed  that  they  should  take 
the  low  road  leading  to  the  river,  as 
Lesbia's  heart  failed  her  for  further 
climbing,  and  suggested  to  Pelham  that 
he  had  better  walk  on  before  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  to  the  boat-house  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  bring  a  boat  up 
the  river  to  meet  them,  and  save  them 
several  miles  of  this  longer  route.  Les- 
bia, seeing  a  regretful  look  on  Pelham's 
face,  was  beginning  to  protest  against 
breaking  up  the  party,  when  Ellen  sur- 
prised her  by  seizing  her  hand  and 
giving  it  a  hasty,  mysterious  squeeze. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  very  tired.  In- 
deed, Pelham,  you  must  go.  We  will 
rest  here  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
walk  slowly  on,  to  give  you  time  to  get 
to  the  head  of  the  lake  and  back  to  the 
river  landing-place  before  we  reach  it. 
But  you  had  better  set  out  at  once." 

When  Pelham  had  left  them,  Ellen 
turned  eagerly  to  Mr.  Thornley — 

"  And  now  you  will  walk  on  to  the 
lake,  and  get  us  some  water-lilies,  while 
we  rest.  It  would  be  so  very  igno- 
minious to  go  back  empty-handed  after 
coming  so  far.  I  could  not  bear  to  do 
such  a  thing." 

"  Just  for  once  you  might.  I  don't 
like  to  leave  you  and  Lesbia  alone  in 
this  solitary  place," 
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"  We  are  very  comfortable.  What 
could  happen  here  to  hurt  us  ?  " 

"  Some  one  might  come  and  beg.  Is 
not  that  the  hood  of  a  black  cloak, 
showing  above  the  stone  wall,  up 
there  ? " 

"  I  see  nothing  but  a  red  heifer's 
back." 

"The  cloak  has  disappeared  this 
minute,  but  it  was  there." 

"  There  may  be  a  girl  watching  her 
heifer,  but  what  then  ?  Even  Lesbia  is 
inured  to  beggars  by  this  time.  And 
go  back  to  Cousin  Anne  without  the 
water-lilies  I  will  not.  So,  if  you  de- 
cline the  walk,  Mr.  Thornley,  I  shall 
have  to  go  myself." 

"  Suppose  I  don't  find  any  lilies  ? " 

"  You  must  bring  some  leaves  to  show 
that  you  have  been  really  there,  or  we 
won't  speak  to  you." 

"If  I  go,  I  shall  make  all  the  haste 
I  can  to  get  back  again." 

"  There  is  no  need.  Pelham  will  be 
quite  an  hour  walking  to  the  lake,  and 
we  may  as  well  wait  here  as  at  the 
landing-place,  and  we  had  much  rather 
be  alone.  Do  go,  Mr.  Thornley." 

"He  has  gone  off  in  a  hufiy  said 
Lesbia,  as  her  brother  walked  away. 
"  What  did  make  you  so  determined, 
Ellen  ?  You  have  frightened  me,  for  I 
know  you  have  a  reason  for  wanting  to 
be  alone;  you  look  so  eager.  What 
are  you  listening  for  now?  I  hear 
something — a  voice  singing  down  there. 
Oh,  I  must  call  John  to  come  back ; 
I  am  frightened." 

"No,  dear  Lesbia,  don't.  There's 
nothing  to  fear.  I  did  want  to  get  rid 
of  your  brother,  I  confess.  Some  one 
is  waiting  for  me  down  there  with  whom 
I  must  speak  a  word  or  two  alone. 
You  may  well  look  surprised.  I  will 
explain  afterwards  fully,  and  only  say 
now  that  it's  news  of  Connor  I  expect, 
and  Anne  0 'Flaherty's  servant,  lame 
Murdock,  who  will  bring  it  me." 

"  But  I  don't  see  him — there's  no 
one  near." 

"Yes,  listen.  The  voice  singing 
seems  to  come  from  under  the  ground, 
but  the  place  we  are  sitting  on  is  really 
the  roof  of  a  cave  that  runs  far  into 


the  hill.  The  opening  is  in  the 
hollow,  to  the  left  of  us,  under  the 
rock  ledge.  It  was  once  used  as  a 
still,  and  a  rough  shed  was  built  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  but  you 
can't  see  it,  because  it  is  hidden  by 
those  tall  piles  of  turf.  I  can  scram- 
ble down  to  it  in  five  minutes,  and 
shall  soon  be  back  again." 

"But  do  you  mean  me  to  stay  here 
by  myself  1 " 

"  Dear  Babette,  I  would  not  ask  it  of 
you  if  it  were  not  Connor's  birthday. 
See,  you  will  have  me  full  in  view 
till  I  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low, then  I  shall  disappear  behind  the 
turf-cutting  for  a  few  minutes;  but  if 
you  put  your  mouth  down  to  this  crack 
in  the  ground  and  call  very  loud,  I 
should  hear  you  in  the  cave." 

"And  you  will  promise  to  tell  me 
everything  you  see  and  hear  when  you 
come  back  ? " 

"If  I  can  ;  and  I'll  be  obliged  to 
you  all  my  life." 

Lesbia  had  a  spice  of  love  of  adven- 
ture and  of  mystery  in  her  composition 
that  over-ruled  her  timidity  and  induced 
her  to  consent.  She  felt  like  the  hero- 
ine of  one  of  her  old  foolish  White- 
cliffe  dreams,  when,  after  watching 
Ellen's  disappearance  under  the  hollow 
of  the  hill,  she  looked  round  on  the 
solitary  scene  with  a  little  thrill  that 
had  just  enough  fear  in  it  to  make  it 
exciting.  Pelham  had  passed  quite  out 
of  sight,  and  John's  figure  had  dwindled 
to  a  black  spot  in  the  green  valley  at 
her  feet.  Eound  her,  on  all  sides,  were 
solitary  hill  slopes,  overlooked  by  dark, 
solemn  mountain  peaks.  A  large- winged 
bird  was  hovering  high  in  the  air  above 
her  head,  whirling  in  great  curves,  and 
poising  as  if  it  were  about  to  swoop 
down  upon  her.  An  eagle?  Yes,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  eagles  Ellen  had 
told  her  of  that  had  their  eyry  on  Lac- 
na-Weel,  and  swooped  down  for  prey  on 
to  the  little  islands  in  the  lonely  lakes. 
The  thought  made  Lesbia's  pulses  beat 
wildly  till  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  the 
wide  wings  took  the  black  hovering 
body  up,  up,  till  it  looked  hardly  bigger 
than  a  lark  in  the  blue  sky.  Then  she 
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settled  herself  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees  and  her  chin  between  her  hands, 
to  wait  and  think,  and  forbid  herself 
to  grow  frightened  at  her  loneliness. 
She  had  a  pleasant  sense  of  self-im- 
portance to  counteract  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  oppressive,  for  had  not  one  ad- 
mirer just  left  her  with  a  sufficient  show 
of  reluctance,  and  did  not  this  adven- 
ture promise  tidings  of  that  other  lover, 
who,  at  all  events,  professed  devotion 
enough  to  satisfy  anybody  ?  Had  she 
ever,  in  the  old  stocking-darning  days 
at  Whitecliffe — before  she  had  ever  seen 
anybody^in  particular,  when  the  day- 
dreams were  woven  in  and  out  to  suit 
the  fancies  of  the  moment — invented 
any  beginning  of  a  story  for  herself 
more  gratifying  to  self-love  than  this  ? 
Was  she  not  now  actually  acting  out 
her  own  longings  1  Babette  heaved  a 
great  sigh  as  the  question  rose  in  her 
mind — a  sigh  that  was  a  testimony  to 
the  pleasantness  of  the  old  dreams,  and 
to  the  much  paler  colours  in  which 
reality  was  painted.  Ah,  yes;  but 
though  it  had  come,  it  was  not  what 
she  thought  it  would  be.  She  had  not 
imagined  it  all  round.  The  dream- 
people  who  loved  her  gratified  her 
vanity,  and  that  was  all.  They  never 
puzzled  her,  or  made  her  anxious,  or 
by  anything  they  said  awoke  in  her 
heart  that  troublesome  yearning  sym- 
pathy so  much  nearer  pain  than  joy, 
that  j  she  was  ready  to  wish  it  away 
even  while  she  watched  for  the  words 
and  the  looks  that  brought  it.  In  her 
dreams  it  would  have  been  to  the  eager, 
out-spoken,  gay-tempered  lover  she 
would  have  given  her  preference.  She 
should  never  have  imagined  it  of  her- 
self that  her  thoughts  would  turn  back 
and  back,  not  to  the  pleasant  flattery  of 
which  she  could  always  have  as  much 
as  she  pleased,  but  to  a  few  puzzling, 
hesitating,  grudgingly-spoken  words, 
brimful  of  feeling,  which  seemed  always 
to  call  on  her  for  a  deeper  response  than 
she  was  ready  to  make.  In  real  life  she 
found  it  was  not  to  be  all  taking  ;  there 
was  a  troublesome  call  for  giving  which 
threatened  to  draw  her  out  of  her  old 


self-centred  existence  into  a  region  of 
thought  and  emotion  she  had  not  meant 
to  come  near  for  a  long  time  yet. 
Dreaming  was  much  easier.  Why  could 
she  not  choose  the  flattering  homage 
that  put  her  back  into  shadow-land,  and 
did  not  offer  or  exact  any  troublesome 
amount  of  feeling  on  either  side  ? 
Lesbia  grew  so  absorbed  in  her  self- 
debate,  which  did  not  really  come  in 
set  phrases,  but  in  vague  suggestions,' 
hard  to  catch  and  fix  into  any  shape  of 
words,  that  she  did  not  perceive  how 
long  the  time  of  Ellen's  absence  was. 
Neither  did  she  notice  that  for  some 
minutes  past  the  red  heifer's  back  had 
ceased  to  be  the  only  conspicuous  object 
behind  the  stone  wall,  being  overtopped 
by  a  tall,  awkward-looking  figure,  draped 
about  the  head  with  a  black  cloak,  which, 
after  regarding  her  deliberately  for  some 
time  from  behind  that  fortress,  began 
gradually  to  draw  into  closer  and  closer 
neighbourhood  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  low  singing  which  had  attracted 
Ellen's  attention  had  ceased  by  the  time 
she  had  accomplished  her  descent  into 
the  hollow  behind  the  hill,  and  come 
in  view  of  the  turf  shed,  whose  green 
roof  was  so  exactly  like  the  ground 
above  as  to  make  its  neighbourhood 
unsuspected  till  seen  from  below.  She 
had  spoken  the  truth  to  Lesbia  when 
she  said  she  expected  to  find  Murdock 
Malachy  in  the  cave,  for  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  she  had  observed  that  he 
did  not  follow  the  road  to  the  hollow, 
and  she  had  little  doubt  that  this  secret 
rendezvous  in  the  hills  was  his  real 
destination.  But  it  was  a  more  exciting 
hope  than  that  of  getting  information 
of  Connor's  movements  from,  him  that 
induced  her  to  get  rid  of  her  companions 
and  venture  on  a  visit  to  the  mountain 
cave.  She  was  on  the  look-out  for  sig- 
nals, and  in  the  muffled  sounds  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depth  of  the 
earth,  she  had  caught  a  note  or  two  of 
a  song  that  used  to  be  a  watchword 
"between  herself  and  Connor  when  they 
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played  at  brigands  and  rebels  in  their 
childish  days.  All  was  still,  however, 
when  she  reached  the  door  of  the 
dilapidated  cabin  that  covered  the  open- 
ing into  the  cave,  and  she  paused  a  mo- 
ment, half  afraid  to  enter.  There  were 
marks  of  men's  footsteps — shoed  feet — 
on  the  wet  ground  round  the  door,  and 
a  thin  cloud  of  peat  smoke  was  oozing 
through  its  crevices.  There  might  be 
more  than  one  or  two  people  within — 
dare  she  knock  ?  Again  the  song  broke 
out  in  a  sweet  rich  voice  and  accent  too 
refined  for  Murdock  Malachy's. 

""¥es,  it  was  Connor's  signal.  She 
knocked  gently;  there  was  a  short  delay 
as  if  some  barricades  were  being  removed; 
the  door  was  opened  a  little  way,  and 
she  heard  Murdock's  voice  exclaim- 
ing joyfully,  "It's  Miss  Eileen  her- 
self, sir,"  and  then  she  stepped  across 
the  threshold,  and  Murdock  shut  the 
door  quickly  behind  her.  She  found 
herself  in  a  low  shed,  having  at  its  end 
a  dark  chamber  that  ran  for  some  dis- 
tance under  the  hill.  Light  poured  in 
dusky  streaks  from  the  crevices  in  the 
roof  and  between  the  loose  stones  of 
which  the  walls  were  built,  struggling 
with  the  smoke  of  the  peat-fire  that 
burned  dimly  in  the  lower  chamber  and 
filled  the  place  with  a  bewildering  blue 
haze.  In  the  centre  was  a  table  com- 
posed of  two  empty  casks  turned  on 
end.  A  candle  stuck  in  a  hole  of  one 
cast  a  flickering  light  upon  some  papers 
with  which  the  person  who  rose  at  the 
sound  of  Murdock's  voice  had  been  oc- 
cupied. For  a  moment  Ellen  only  saw 
a  tall  grey-coated  figure  and  a  head 
covered  with  a  mass  of  sunny  hair,  that 
looked  exactly  like  what  she  had  ex- 
pected to  see ;  and  she  came  forward 
holding  out  both  hands. 

"  Connor,  you  naughty  boy,  why  do 
you  run  such  risks  ? " 

And  then,  as  the  haze  cleared  and 
the  figure  approaching  her  passed  under 
a  streak  of  sunshine,  she  paused.  It 
was  not  Connor. 

"  A  great  deal  more  like  my  father 
than  either  of  his  sons,"  the  sentence 
of  Connor's  letter  that  had  moved  her 
so  much  when  first  read,  flashed  back 


into  her  mind,  but  not  to  win  entire 
acquiescence.  She  saw  the  strong  like- 
ness, but  this  face  on  which  the  dusty 
sunshine  fell  had  a  look  of  fire  and  en- 
durance about  it — a  mingling  of  sadness 
and  eagerness;  a  possibility  of  strong, 
stern  passion  expressed  in  its  marked 
lines,  that  gave  it  an  altogether  different 
character  from  the  playful,  satirical,  in- 
dolent face  of  Dermot  Daly.  The  two 
who  had  come  so  suddenly  into  each 
other's  presence  stood  still  in  silence  for 
a  few  seconds,  not  embarrassed,  but 
each  curiously  and  intently  scanning  the 
other — he,  with  eyes  penetrating  and 
kindly,  that  seemed  to  be  taking  her 
measure;  and  she,  glancing  up,  half 
attracted  and  half  awed,  as  she  realized 
that  this  was  the  leader  to  whom  Con- 
nor at  least,  and  how  many  others,  had 
given  themselves  up,  the  possible  hero 
and  deliverer  in  whom  Connor  devoutly 
believed. 

"  It's  Miss  Eileen  herself,  sir,"  Mur- 
dock put  in,  thinking  from  the  silence 
that  some  further  ceremony  of  intro- 
duction was  due. 

"  My  cousin  Ellen  Daly,  of  whom,  as 
'  Miss  Eileen  herself,'  I  have  heard 
every  day  since  I  came  here,"  the  stran- 
ger said,  putting  out  his  hand,  and  Ellen 
gave  hers,  not  wondering  any  longer, 
now  she  had  seen  the  smile  that  altered 
the  whole  face  as  her  name  was  spoken, 
either  at  Connor's  description  or  at  his 
infatuation.  She  had  heard  and  read 
of  heroes  and  leaders  to  follow  the  light 
of  whose  smile  thousands  were  ready 
to  face  danger  and  death.  Was  this  one 
of  them  1  And  what,  in  these  terrible 
times,  was  he  here  to  do  ? 

"  But  where  is  Connor?  I  came  here 
expecting  to  meet  my  brother,"  she 
said. 

"  Did  you  not  meet  him  out  on  the 
hill?  Murdock  reported  your  neigh- 
bourhood just  now,  and  nothing  would 
serve  your  brother  but  he  must  borrow 
a  cloak  of  the  old  woman  who  is  cook- 
ing our  dinner  in  the  cave  there,  and  go 
up  on  to  the  hill  for  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a  word  with  you  in  private.  There 
is  a  secret  way  through  the  cave  where 
the  old  still  used  to  be,  to  a  trap-door 
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that  opens  behind  a  stone  wall  on  the 
hill.  He  instructed  me  to  sing  a  certain 
song  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  to  warn 
him  not  to  stay  too  long." 

"  Ah,  the  cunning  of  him  !  "  Ellen 
could  not  help  exclaiming.  "  How  clev- 
erly he  has  contrived  to  have  his  own 
way  in  spite  of  my  warnings  and  en- 
treaties. It  was  not  me  at  all,  it  was 
my  friend  Miss  Maynard  he  wanted  to 
see.  He  knew  I  should  follow  that  song, 
and  so  he  should  secure  a  word  with  her 
alone.  I  am  afraid  you  have  a  fellow- 
worker  very  difficult  to  keep  in  order, 
who  is  willing  to  imperil  the  gravest 
matters  for  any  whim  that  crosses  his 
mind." 

"  "We  know  that  sort  well  enough ; 
but  he  is  hearty,  and  troubled  with 
neither  doubts  nor  fears." 

"Ah,  that's  because  he  does  not  think 
enough  to  have  doubts." 

"  He  does  not  think  at  all,  that 
brother  of  yours ;  the  better  and  happier 
he.  The  work  we  are  engaged  in  needs 
either  people  who  can  think  a  long  way 
on,  far  out  of  ordinary  sight,  or  who 
do  not  think  at  all ;  and  the  non- 
thinkers  '  are  the  best  off,  and  can  go 
most  heartily  into  it.  You  see,  I  am 
speaking  openly  to  you,  taking  you  for 
one  of  the  generous  sisterhood  who  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  ours,  and  who 
make  our  hopes  possible  by  believing 
them." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  deserve  such 
confidence,"  Ellen  said,  hesitatingly, 
while  tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes.  "  I 
am  not  one  of  the  women  who  inspire 
such  enterprises  as  yours.  I  can  be 
miserable  for  Ireland,  but  that  is  all. 
It  is  not  thinking  at  all  with  me,  it  is 
just  feeling,  and  one  cannot  feel  a  long 
way  on,  so  as  to  forget  the  present,  and 
not  count  the  cost.  I  am  not  brave 
enough  to  be  one  of  the  inspirers." 

"  Yes  you  are.  I  read  one  of  your 
letters  to  your  brother,  and  nothing  ever 
moved  me  so  deeply.  If  to  know  that 
the  women  of  one's  country  are  miser- 
able for  her  degradation  is  not  enough 
to  make  the  men  fight — if  the  tears  of 
such  as  you  are  not  enough,  then  there 
is  nothing  left  to  fight  for.  We  shall 


never  be  a  nation  again ;  we  are  too 
dead  for  hope.  But  it  is  not  so,  we 
mean  you  to  triumph  for  Ireland  just 
as  deeply  as  you  have  grieved." 

He  took  her  hand  again  as  he  spoke, 
and  stooping  down  kissed  the  tips  of 
her  ringers.  She  was  startled,  but  not 
embarrassed ;  it  was  so  clearly  a  homage 
to  her  feeling,  and  not  to  herself,  ren- 
dered by  one  possessed  by  a  single 
thought  and  quivering  with  every  touch 
of  emotion  that  answered  to  it,  for  there 
to  be  room  for  personal  consciousness 
to  come  in. 

She  was  anxious  to  end  the  interview, 
however,  for  Connor's  rashness  fright- 
ened her,  and  she  dreaded  Mr.  Thorn- 
ley's  finding  him  with  Lesbia. 

"  I  wish  Connor  would  come,"  she 
said ;  "  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  him, 
though  it  will  only  be  to  warn  him 
against  imprudence.  Did  you  not  say 
there  was  a  shorter  way  of  getting  out 
on  the  hill-side  than  by  climbing  round 
the  edge  of  the  hollow  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  scramble  up  an 
old  chimney  ;  but  here  is  your  brother 
coming  feet  foremost  among  the  peat 
sods.  That  is  one  of  our  ways  of  exit 
and  entrance  here.  You  see,  we  don't 
scruple  to  let  you  into  the  secrets  of 
the  place." 

Ellen  had  a  severe  remonstrance 
ready,  but  when  Connor  emerged  from 
the  blackness  at  the  end  of  the  cave — 
his  merry  face  looking  out  of  the  folds 
of  the  old  cloak  still  wrapped  round 
his  head — her  anger  vanished ;  she  had 
nothing  to  say  as  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  but  "  Oh,  Connor,  Con- 
nor, how  could  you  do  it  ? " 

"  How  could  I  do  what  1  Play  such 
a  nice  game  at  hide-and-seek  with  you, 
Eileen  aroon,  on  my  birthday  ? " 

"Little  enough  I  came  into  your 
thoughts.  Have  you  frightened  Lesbia 
out  of  her  wits  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  it  was  thinking  too  much 
of  me  the  darling  girl  was,  to  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me ;  I  have  made  her  own 
it.  Was  she  to  keep  my  birthday,  and 
I  not  to  appear  out  of  the  earth  by 
magic  to  thank  her  ?  " 

"  If  she  were  the  same  little  Babette 
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she  was  last  year,  and  not  a  great  heiress, 
and  if  we  did  not  owe  so  much  to  her 
brother,  I  would  not  mind  your  non- 
sensical wooing;  but  as  it  is — don't 
hate  me,  Connor  dear — I  shall  be  obliged 
to  warn  Mr.  Thornley,  if  you  hang  about 
her  and  try  to  get  round  her  in  secret 
ways.  I  cannot  let  him  go  away  to 
England  and  leave  Lesbia  under  our 
care,  unless  you  will  promise  to  keep 
out  of  the  way." 

"He  is  going  away  to  England! 
Hurrah !  Once  let  us  get  rid  of  his 
meddling  hands  and  prying  eyes,  and 
we'll  do  some  good  here,  D'Arcy  and  I." 

"  But  I  shall  warn  him  of  your  doings 
with  Lesbia,  and  he'll  stay." 

"You  have  not  the  heart.  Think 
what  I'll  do  for  the  cause  if  I  get  her 
and  her  thousands  to  help  us." 

"  It  would  be  base.  Ask  your  friend 
what  he  would  think  of  such  conduct." 

"  Ask  him  I  will,  and  welcome ;  he's 
too  stanch  to  stick  at  anything  that 
would  help  on  the  cause.  "Would  you 
have  him  weigh  the  good  of  the  country 
against  a  dirty  bit  of  money  of  any- 
one's ? " 

"  Well,  I  have  warned  you ;  and  now 
I  must  go.  Mr.  Thornley  will  be  back 
and  miss  me." 

"  How  cleverly  you  got  rid  of  him. 
I  heard  it  all  behind  the  wall,  and  did 
not  I  tingle  with  impatience  till  Pelham 
was  fairly  off?  It  was  awkward  your 
bringing  him  here  to-day.  He  possibly 
might  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
refresh  his  memory  with  a  look  round, 
and  if  he  had  put  his  head  in  here, 
would  not  he  have  got  even  a  bigger 
fright  than  he  had  when  he  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  place  ? " 

"  Was  Pelham  ever  here  ? " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Lictor  ?  This  is 
Dennis's  old  still ;  and  here,  just  where 
you  are  standing,  was  where  Lictor  was 
shot." 

"I  hate  to  think  of  it,  Connor ;  it 
seems  as  if  that  was  the  beginning  of 
all  our  troubles." 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now.  Come  on. 
I'll  take  you  round  the  edge  of  the 
hill.  If  Mr.  Thornley  is  there,  he  won't 
know  me  from  an  old  woman,  with  the 


cloak  round  my  head ;  and  I'll  answer 
for  little  Lesbia  having  presence  of  mind 
to  toss  me  a  halfpenny." 

As  they  left  the  shed,  Ellen  shook 
hands  with  D'Arcy. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  cousin," 
she  said. 

"  And  I  you,  if  we  never  meet  again. 
I  have  too  few  belonging  to  me  not  to 
value  every  chance  of  changing  my 
dreams  of  them  to  remembrances,  above 
anything  else  that  concerns  myself." 

"  There,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ? " 
cried  Connor,  triumphantly,  when  they 
had  emerged  into  daylight  again. 

"  I  like  him.  I  see  what  you  mean 
about  his  having  power  '  to  draw  all 
creatures  living  under  the  sun,  after  him, 
so  as  you  never  saw,'  like  the  Pied 
Piper." 

"  And  he'll  do  it  to  some  purpose 
one  day,  Eileen  aroon  :  it  was  quite  as 
much  to  show  him  to  you  as  to  speak 
with  Lesbia,  that  I  wiled  you  in  there. 
Is  not  he  glorious  ?  I  should  like 
Cousin  Anne  to  see  him." 

"  Why  can't  you  both  go  like  Chris- 
tians and  stay  with  Cousin  Anne,  in- 
stead of  lurking  in  caves  and  dens  of 
the  earth  like " 

"Patriots  as  we  are.  No,  no;  we 
have  too  much  conscience  to  involve 
Cousin  Anne  unbeknown  to  herself  in 
our  lawless  doings  ;  but,  Ellen,  he  wants 
beyond  anything  to  see  the  inside 
of  Castle  Daly.  His  mother  used  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  place  when  he 
was  a  little  lad  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
and  he  thinks  all  the  world  of  it.  I 
have  promised  him  he  shall  at  least 
see  our  old  school-room,  and  the  black- 
framed  likeness  of  Aunt  Ellen  that  hangs 
over  the  chimney-piece." 

"  Impossible,  Connor ;  you  could  not 
take  him  secretly  to  the  Thornleys' 
house." 

"  Could  not  1 1  What  do  you  say  to 
my  having  found  the  key  to  the  little 
door  in  the  north  turret,  convenient  in 
the  pocket  of  an  old  coat  the  very  day 
I  left  Dublin  ?  I  have  been  in  and  out 
that  way  often  enough  to  know  it,  I 
suppose." 

"But   the    rooms    are   altered;    the 
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north  wing  is  seldom  used,  and  the 
door  of  communication  at  the  head  of 
the  turret  stairs  is  generally  locked." 

"  It  will  be  open,  you'll  see,  on  the 
night, we  pay  you  a  visit,  when  you'll 
have  the  little  trifle  of  money  we  spoke 
about  ready  for  me.  I  can't  possibly  get 
back  to  Dublin  without  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Connor,  I  can't  let  you  draw  Lesbia 
into  deceit." 

"  Give  me  credit  for  a  grain  of  con- 
science, at  least;  we  are  not  so  badly 
off  for  followers  that  we  need  enlist  her 
little  frightened  wits  into  our  service.  I 
flatter  myself  that  there  are  servants  in 
Castle  Daly  still  that  would  do  a  good 
deal  more  for  me  than  for  their  master. 
Ask  Miss  Maynard  where  she  thinks 
the  little  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  she 
found  on  her  dressing-table  this  morn- 
ing came  from." 

"  Connor,  it's  too  bad.  I  believe  it's 
all  joke  with  you.  I  quarrelled  with 
Mr.  Thornley  a  few  minutes  ago  for  ac- 
cusing us  of  playing  at  rebellion  ;  but  I 
do  think  it's  nothing  but  play  with  you." 

"  Well — he — the  fellow  in  there,  has 
grim  earnest  for  the  two  of  us  ;  and 
for  the  rest,  don't  be  rash.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  when  the  opportunity  comes, 
you'll  see  whether  it's  most  earnest  or 
play  with  me.  I  don't  think  I'll  be  the 
worse  for  getting  all  the  fun  I  can  out 
of  what  comes  in  my  way  now.  It's 
little  enough  pleasure  there  is  in  life 
this  year  for  any  one.  There,  put  your 
foot  on  my  knee  for  the  last  scramble 
up  the  cliffs  and  over  the  wall.  And 
now  I'd  better  vanish,  but  don't  be  too 
down-hearted.  ^You  have  not  seen  quite 
the  last  of  me."  He  disappeared  for  an 
instant,  but  before  Ellen  had  gone  many 
steps  forward  down  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
his  head  wrapped  in  the  old  cloak  again 
emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  wall, 
and  he  called  her  back  to  whisper, 
"  Remember,  she  believes  firmly  that  I 
came  all  the  way  from  Dublin  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  her  for  ten  minutes  on 
my  birthday ;  and  if  you  undeceive  her 
you'll  make  me  no  better  than  a  spy 
and  an  informer,  and  drive  me  to  hang 
myself.  I've  warned  you  fairly." 

Ellen  found  Lesbia  still   occupying 


the  precise  spot  where  she  had  left  her, 
and  looking  as  demure  as  if  she  had 
been  employed  the  whole  time  of  her 
absence  in  gathering  sprays  of  sundew, 
and  spreading  out  the  little  rayed  discs 
on  her  hand  as  she  was  doing  then. 

"  Did  you — did  you  find  the  person 
you  thought  would  give  you  news  of 
Connor  ? "  she  asked,  peeping  shyly  up 
into  Ellen's  face  from  under  her  eye- 
lashes as  Ellen  seated  herself  by  her 
side. 

In  spite  of  fear,  vexation,  and  anxiety, 
Ellen  could  not  help  bursting  out  into 
a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Babette,  at  least  you  and  I  need 
not  humbug  each  other.  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  sorry  I  am  that  Connor  should 
have  been  so  silly  and  taken  such  a 
liberty  with  you." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  silly,  such  a  waste 
of  time,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
studying.  Bride  and  John  would  be 
very  much  annoyed  if  they  knew ;  they 
would  never  think  I  was  safe  again." 

"Nobody  ever  is  very  angry  with 
Connor,  but  he  really  deserves  their 
anger  and  yours." 

"  Of  course  I  am  very  angry.  Yet 
perhaps  one  can  hardly  call  it  a  liberty. 
It  was  a  long  journey  to  take  just  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  one  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  being  done  for  any  one  be- 
fore— did  you  1 " 

"  Only  a  wild  boy  like  Connor  would 
be  so  foolish  ;  it  is  not  worth  thinking 
about." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  certainly  not  think  of  it 
again,  nor  mention  it  to  John  and  Bride. 
It^is  better  not  to  make  them  anxious — 
don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"  Of  course,  I  had  rather  not  have 
my  brother's  folly  exposed ;  but  you 
must  do  as  you  think  right,  Lesbia ;  I 
dare  not  ask  you  not  to  tell." 

"  One  does  not  like  every  little  thing 
that  happens  to  one  to  be  thought  of 
consequence,  just  because  one  happens 
to  be  an  heiress,"  said  Lesbia,  pouting 
a  little. 

"  It  would  be  nothing  to  me,  if  it 
were  not  my  brother  Connor,  for  whom 
I  always  feel  responsible,"  said  Ellen. 
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"  All,  well,  let  us  clamber  down  into 
the  road  and  set  out  to  meet  John,  and 
think  no  more  about  it.  You  will  not 
tell  your  brother  Pelham  ;  he  must  not 
know,  of  course.  But — but  I  wonder 
what  he  would  think  if  he  heard  that 
anybody,  say  the  silliest  person  in  the 
world,  had  travelled  right  across  Ireland 
just  to  speak  to  poor  little  me,  on  his 
birthday.  He  would  wonder  that  any- 
one should  think  it  worth  while,  would 
not  he  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  We  had 
better  walk  on  and  hasten  Mr.  Thorn- 
ley's  movements.  Look  at  the  length 
of  our  shadows,  it  must  be  very  late ; 
Pelham  will  be  tired  of  waiting  for  us 
at  the  landing-place." 

When  John  appeared  at  last,  he  had 
to  confess  to  having  managed  to  sprain 
his  ankle  badly  in  leaping  back  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  from  the  island  of  water- 
lilies.  He  brought  a  large  cluster  of  buds 
and  flowers,  but  it  only  needed  a  glance 
in  his  face  to  see  that  the  return  walk 
along  the  rough  road  with  the  injured 
ankle  had  been  a  severe  struggle,  Les- 
bia's  flushed  cheeks  escaped  notice  under 
cover  of  concern  at  her  brother's  acci- 
dent ;  and  during  the  next  uncomfort- 
able hour — while  John  Thornley  limped 
along  the  road,  frowning  with  pain  and 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  up 
cheerful  conversation  with  his  com- 
panions, which  neither  of  them  could 
second — Ellen  was  brought  to  reproach 
herself  for  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
had  come  to  her  on  the  first  sight 
of  Mr.  Thornley's  condition.  She  be- 
gan to  be  sorry  for  his  sufferings, 
though  she  could  not  help  still  hug- 
ging the  thought  that  now  at  least 
for  some  days  to  come  Connor  and  his 
friend  would  be  safe  from  observation 


of  the  keenest-witted  person  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  her  diffi- 
culty about  accepting  the  charge  of 
Lesbia  might  now  be  left  to  settle  itself. 
It  was  a  real  relief  at  last  when  the 
boat  was  reached  and  Mr.  Thornley 
subsided  into  a  seat  and  allowed  that 
he  did  not  think  he  could  have  held 
on  many  minutes  longer.  He  was  quite 
beyond  talking  when  the  necessity  for 
exertion  was  over,  and  lay  back  faint 
and  pale,  while  Lesbia  sat  by  him  and 
sprinkled  him  with  water,  and  Ellen 
and  Pelham  took  the  oars. 

The  sun  had  reached  his  point  of 
disappearance  behind  Lac-y-Core  by  the 
time  they  entered  the  lake;  the  little 
island,  with  its  ivy-draped  ruin,  that, 
seen  in  sunshine  from  the  hill,  had 
glowed  like  an  emerald  in  its  setting  of 
opal  water,  looked  dark  and  imposing 
now  in  deep  shadow.  The  eastern  dis- 
tance lay  painted  in  every  delicate  tint, 
from  intense  purple  to  softest  lilac  and 
grey-blue ;  the  bare  tops  of  the  Maam 
Turks,  with  the  sun  behind  them,  stood 
out  against  a  cloudless  sky  in  a  wondrous 
haze  of  crimson  fire,  their  rough  outlines 
softened  and  clothed  with  a  marvellous 
tender  beauty  that  belonged  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  hour. 

Mr.  Thornley  dragged  himself  up  from 
the  recumbent  position  which  Lesbia 
had  enjoined  on  him,  to  enjoy  the  scene. 
"  Glamour,  is  it  not  ] "  he  said,  smiling 
to  Ellen.  "  One  would  think  oneself 
mailing  straight  to  the  fortunate  isles  to 
live  on  lotus-fruit  in  peace  for  ever. 
Who  would  think  it  was  all  bog  and 
rock,  and  swamp  and  water  1 " 

"And  famine  and  strife  and  woe!" 
Ellen  continued  to  herself.  "  And  oh ! 
were  the  high  hopes  and  the  generous 
purposes  glamour  too  ? " 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  inquiry l  recently  made  by  govern- 
ment authority  into  the  state  of  Work- 
house Schools,  and  the  career  of  the 
scholars  who  leave  them,  offers  a  curious 
study  in  one  of  the  most  accessible  parts 
of  our  social  Borderland.  Not  a  lawless, 
pathless  region,  but  one  so  distinctly 
under  authority,  that  there  can  be  no 
question  at  all  about  the  duty  of  never 
resting  till  we  have  done  the  best  we 
can  with  it.  We  all  know,  though  it  is 
painful  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the 
lowest  grades  of  our  national  life  are  in 
a  measure  supplied  from  above.  The 
workman,  improvident,  incapable,  vici- 
ous, or  perhaps  only  unfortunate,  becomes 
a  pauper,  the  pauper  too  often  sinks  a 
step  farther  into  the  "  dangerous  classes" 
of  the  slums  and  the  prisons.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  stop  this  descent  at  any 
point,  but  the  downward  impetus  is 
often  so  strong  that  the  man  will  go  to 
the  bottom  before  he  can  even  pause. 
He  is,  after  all,  his  own  master ;  it  is 
common  but  not  true  to  say  that  circum- 
stances conquer  him ;  he  chooses  to  be 
driven  by  one  circumstance  and  to  resist 
another ;  you  may  stretch  out  your  hand, 
but  you  cannot  make  him  clasp  it. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  children 
whose  life  is  yet  to  come.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  you  can  constrain  them ;  from 
some  evils  you  can  absolutely  withhold 
them ;  to  some  good  you  can  train  or 
even  force  them.  You  can  at  least  set 
their  feet  in  the  upward  path ;  you  can 
give  them  good  habits.  This  is  attempted 
already.  The  question  is  whether  you 
can  reach  their  motives;  whether  you 
can  make  them  desire  to  climb,  and  fear 
to  fall.  This  is  not  yet  adequately  done ; 
but  it  cannot  be  impossible;  and  one 
feels  sure  that  it  will  be  at  last  accom- 
plished. 

There  are  sixteen  metropolitan  work- 

1  Report  on  the  Condition  and  Results  of 
Pauper  School  Training,  by  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior. 


house   schools,    containing   8,535   chil- 
dren.    Of  these,  the  girls,  with  whom 
only  we  are  at  present  concerned,  amount 
to  3,846.    More  than  300  pass  out  of  the 
schools  into  service  every  year.      Just 
imagine  it !     Three  hundred  women  an- 
nually poured  out  of  these  schools  into 
the  working  classes  of  the  metropolitan 
districts.     It  is  a  thing  to  think  about. 
Apart  from  any  consideration  for  the 
future  women  themselves,  it  is  a  con- 
siderable leaven  for  good  or  for  evil,  in- 
fused just  where  its  effects  will  be  most 
felt.     When  we  look  at  those  Palaces  of 
Pauperdom,  which  we  have  erected  for 
the  children,  and  consider  the  enormous 
sums  expended  on  them,  and  on  the 
system    which    they   represent,    it    is 
worth  while   to   ask  whether   we   are 
using    all    this    cumbrous    and   costly 
machinery  for  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  lifting  a  class  for  a  few  years 
out   of    the    abyss,    only  in   order   to 
drop  them  into  it  again.     Let  us  look 
fairly  at  the  answer  to  this  uncomfort- 
able question.     Mrs.  Senior's  investiga- 
tion has   been  thorough,   patient,   and 
impartial.    She  has  personally  examined 
the  schools,  with  a  minuteness  of  in- 
spection, and  yet  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
for  all  concerned — of  large  allowance  for 
difficulties  and  hopeful  estimate  of  re- 
sults— about    which   there   cannot    be 
two  opinions.     She  went  through  the 
dormitories  of  one  of  the  largest  esta- 
blishments at  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing (a  feat  which  can  hardly  be  contem- 
plated without   a  shudder),   that    she 
might  judge    for    herself  of   the    air- 
conditions    under    which    the    young 
creatures  are  growing  up..    She  visited 
boarded- out  children  both  in  England 
and  Scotland;  she  and  her  staff  inquired 
into  the  present  position  and  character 
of  650  girls,  placed  in  1871  and  1872, 
and  traced  out  51  who  left  the  schools 
in  1868.     Inquiries  were  also  made  at 
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institutions  and  refuges,  where  it  might 
be  expected  that  some  of  those  who  have 
gone  wrong  and  passed  out  of  sight 
would  eventually  drift.  There  are  thus 
ample  materials  for  forming  a  judgment 
upon  the  system,  and  they  are  chosen 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
If  the  per-centage  which  begins  to  sink 
in  the  first  five  years  after  the  school 
has  set  them  afloat  be  considerable, 
what  would  it  be  after  ten  or  twenty 
years  ?  "What  is  the  judgment  to  which 
we  are  compelled  after  full  consideration] 
Let  a  few  facts  be  stated,  and  it  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  pronounce  it. 

The  first  fact  which  confronts  us 
ought  to  be  encouraging.  It  is  that  a 
very  large  number  of  these  children  are 
absolutely  in  our  hands,  to  be  moulded, 
so  far  as  education  can  mould,  according 
to  our  will.  Orphans  and  deserted  chil- 
dren are  literally  the  "  children  of  the 
state  ; "  they  know  no  other  parentage. 
Often  they  are  under  state- training  from 
infancy  up  to  that  quaint  maturity  of 
fourteen  years,  at  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fitted  for  their  work  in  the 
world.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  care 
and  teaching  during  those  years,  we 
ought  to  do  for  them.  Let  it  be  granted 
at  once  that  even  in  these  we  have 
material  below  the  average.  The  chil- 
dren of  pauper  parents  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage from  the  beginning.  Even  in 
this  country  where,  and  where  alone, 
pauperdom  is  a  great  national  institu- 
tion, its  members  have  little  but  evil  to 
bequeath.  The  tendencies,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  are  nearly  all  down- 
wards. But  surely  it  is  the  business  of 
education  to  substitute  good  tendencies 
for  bad.  The  question  is  here  how  to  in- 
fuse good  tendencies  into  this  particular 
class  of  children,  this  and  no  other, 
with  all  its  difficulties  around  it. 

If  a  law  of  nature  in  the  material 
world  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  what  in- 
defatigable perseverance  in  observation 
and  experiment,  what  eager  candour, 
what  prompt  rejection  of  failures,  what 
jealous  examination  of  apparent  suc- 
cesses, are  brought  to  the  werk !  The 
finest  and  most  cultivated  intellects  in 
the  world  are  content  to  spend  years  in 


verifying  their  approaches  to  a  truth 
which  perhaps  they  never  quite  reach. 
They  are  not  content  to  accept  any 
hypothesis  which  does  not  satisfy  all 
conditions  and  account  for  all  facts. 
This  patient  aspiration  of  the  scientific 
spirit  is  not  less  necessary  for  the  solu- 
tion of  abstruse  social  and  moral  prob- 
lems. One  wants  to  see  all  disabilities, 
checks,  failures,  and  catastrophes,  all 
improvements  and  reforms  now  stopped 
by  that  sentence  of  death,  "  It  is  imprac- 
ticable," set  as  so  many  questions,  to 
each  of  which  there  is  an  answer  which 
it  is  our  business  to  find.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  thus  stated  and  faced, 
there  is  mind  enough  in  the  country  to 
discover  how  they  may  be  conquered, 
and  spirit  enough  to  conquer  them. 

The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  what  it 
is  that  the  schools  are  now  doing.  We 
examine  the  reports  on  those  who  have 
been  completely  trained,  for  periods 
varying  from  seven  to  thirteen  years, 
after  their  first  year  in  service,  and  we 
are  struck  with  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity both  in  good  and  bad  qualities. 
Differences  are  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind ;  the  type  is  the  same  everywhere. 
If  we  were  classing  the  children  like 
plants,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
enumerating  the  following  character- 
istics : — "  Workhouse  girl  in  service. 
Below  average  height  and  development. 
Well  taught  in  the  elements  of  religion, 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Sullen,  violent,  and  unmanageable  in 
temper.  Apathetic  when  not  out  of 
temper.  Ignorant  of  all  practical  mat- 
ters, and  deficient  in  aptitude  for 
learning.  Self-possessed.  Hard.  Un- 
tiuthful.  A  good-tempered  variety  is 
occasionally  to  be  found,  but  it  is  very 
rare."  In  this  classification  the  usual 
faults  of  young  servant-girls — slovenli- 
ness, dirty  and  careless  habits,  uncon- 
scientiousness  in  work — are  not  noticed, 
because  they  are  universal,  and  it  is  the 
training  of  actual  service  by  which  they 
are  cured,  if  they  ever  are  cured.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  these,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  special  evils  at- 
tendant upon  unsystematic  home  life, 
are  found  to  exist  even  more  strongly 
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where  the  pressure  of  system  has  per- 
vaded the  whole  life  from,  first  to  last. 
Now  it  is  not  probable  that  all  these 
children  inherit  languor  and   violence 
from  tlieir  parents.     Two  marks  so  pre- 
valent and  so  peculiar  must  surely  be- 
long to  the  stamp  under  which  they  all 
have  passed.     Moreover  the  little  ones 
are,  when  in  fair  health,  as  lively  as 
other  babies — full  of  chatter  and  glee. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  educa- 
tional process  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected which  gradually  stifles  that  vital 
energy  which  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
qualities,  the  basis  of  moral  health,  the 
condition  of  future  improvement.     We 
do  not  find  apathy  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  lowest  class  of  young  servants,  taken 
out  of  the  poorest  homes,  except  where 
there  is  disease,  or  great  debility.    What 
is  there  in  the  workhouse-school  system, 
which  differs  from  all  other  modes  of 
training,  and  bears  fruit  so  rotten  at  the 
core  ?    We  have  not  far  to  look.    There 
is  first  the  dealing  in  huge  masses  with 
material  which  more   than  any  other 
requires  discrimination  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  exclusion  (with  one  remarkable  ex- 
ception)   of    all    outward,    one    might 
almost  say,  of  all  indirect  and  spontane- 
ous, influences  whatsoever.  If  a  quantity 
of  refuse  (the  word  is  used  in  no  con- 
temptuous  or   unkind   spirit,    but    the 
parallel  is  close)  be  collected  within  four 
walls,  and  all  the  windows  shut,  what 
kind  of  atmosphere  would  the  chemists 
who  are  engaged  in  purifying  it  expect 
to  find?     The  largest  of  these  schools 
contains   714   girls.      Ask  any  decent 
mother  in  the  world  whether  she  would 
voluntarily  send  her  daughter  into  such 
a  place.      How   would   she   meet   her 
child — the  child  of  prayers  and  kisses — 
after  two  years  spent  in  [such  an  atmo- 
sphere ?     Those  who  are  brought  up  in 
this  atmosphere  are  not  the  children  of 
prayers  and  kisses.     They  need  every 
device  that  can  be  imagined  for  quicken- 
ing  and  maintaining    the    better    life 
within  them  which  is  ready  to  perish 
from  the  first.     The  circumstances   in 
which  they  are  growing  should  be,  if  we 
could  so  arrange  them,  nothing  less  than 
a  series  of  personal  appeals  to  the  affec- 


tions and  the  conscience.  There  is  no 
lack  of  such  appeals  in  the  lowest  form 
of  family  life,  with  all  its  defects  and 
temptations.  They  are  indirect,  spon- 
taneous, inevitable,  and  therein  lies 
their  wholesomeness.  But  in  an  abso- 
lutely artificial  system  such  as  this, 
circumstances  do  not  arise,  they  are  pro- 
vided. Nothing  happens  without  inten- 
tion; no  need,  duty,  incentive,  comes 
upon  the  child  unawares.  It  is  an  ex- 
istence without  opportunities.  Except 
in  cases  where  evil  has  been  directly 
taught,  the  meanest  home  will  send  out 
a  creature,  ignorant  and  faulty  it  may 
be,  but  far  healthier,  far  more  capable, 
far  more  human,  than  the  items  in  this 
vast  unnatural  conglomerate,  beset  as 
they  have  been  through  all  their  time 
of  growth  with  careful  direct  instruction 
in  good  and  useful  things  which  they 
neither  relish  nor  assimilate. 

It  is  the  system,  not  the  administra- 
tion which  is  in  fault.     Its  results  bear 
a  quite  pathetic  testimony  to  the  zeal, 
patience,  and  conscientiousness  of  mas- 
ters,  matrons,   chaplains,   and  officials 
in    general.      They    are    overworked, 
and    in    many    instances     lamentably 
underpaid.     For  the  work  demanded  of 
them  needs  moral  qualifications  of  so 
high  an  order,  to  say  nothing  of  tact, 
judgment,  and  common  sense,  that  the 
positions  should  be  made  in  all  respects, 
according  to  their  degree,  such  as  highly 
qualified  persons  may  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept.    With  a  few  exceptions,  and  with 
some  unavoidable  shortcomings,  we  may 
fairly  say  of  them  on  the  whole  that 
they  are  doing,  or  have  done,  whatever 
it  is  possible  to  do  under  the  fatal  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them.     The  chil- 
dren are  better  taught  than  the  average 
child  of  like  age  at  a  village   school. 
They  are  never  cowed ;  there  is  nothing 
about  them  to  indicate  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  any  sort  of  oppression 
or  tyranny.    These  are  no  Oliver  Twists 
— little  seraphs  under  heavy  weights, 
whose  wings  begin  to  sprout  as  soon  as 
the  weights  are  withdrawn.     They  are 
plants  which  the   gardeners   have   not 
ceased  to  water  and  tend,  but  which 
have   been  set   in  a   soil  that   cannot 
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nourish,  and  debarred  from  light  and 
air,  so  that  when  brought  at  last  into 
the  common  conditions  of  life,  they  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  want  of  homes  and  of  holidays 
removes  from  these  children  the  natural 
corrective  to  the  evils  inseparable 
from  all  large  boarding-sohools.  A 
girl  may  hate  her  school ;  she  may 
really  suffer  in  it;  it  may  be  a  bad 
school;  but  so  long  as  she  has  some- 
thing else  to  look  to,  it  will  not  injure 
her  so  deeply  or  so  permanently  as  a 
good  school  does,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape  even  in  thought,  and  which 
necessarily  becomes  a  prison.  It  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  this  will  not  be  taken 
as  a  sentimental  grievance,  and  that 
such  expressions  as  imprisonment  and 
exclusion  of  light  and  air  will  not  be 
esteemed  mere  figures  of  speech.  They 
may  be  taken  in  their  fullest  import; 
they  represent  facts.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  you  could  look  into  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  boarding-school 
girl,  you  would  find  the  holiday  and 
the  home  always  there ;  at  one  time  pro- 
minent, at  another  in  the  background, 
but  never  absent.  That  hope  and  that 
imagination  are  for  ever  stirring  the 
waters  which  might  otherwise  become 
stagnant.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
their  preservative  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence. Of  this  the  workhouse  child, 
orphan  or  deserted,  is  of  course  desti- 
tute. She  has  nothing  to  think  about, 
to  look  to,  or  to  long  for;  she  has  no 
little  picture  in  her  heart,  with  all  tints 
softened,  and  all  blots  effaced — a  picture 
of  a  place  where  she  has  been,  and  where 
she  will  be  again.  "What  has  she  in  her 
heart  ]  If  we  could  but  know  !  The 
inscrutable  eyes  of  many  growing  crea- 
tures seem  to  hold  both  their  past  and 
their  future,  if  we  could  but  read  them. 
But  there  is  a  wonderful  impenetrability 
in  youth.  A  public  schoolboy  would 
be  a  deep  mystery  to  most  of  us,  but  for 
an  occasional  Tom  Brown  to  tell  us, 
after  he  has  become  a  man,  what  he  and 
his  fellows  used  to  feel,  and  what  was 
for  their  hurt  and  what  for  their  healing. 
But  there  is  no  one  to  reveal  to  us  what 
sort  of  a  creature  it  really  is  at  heart 


that  is  growing  up  in  a  workhouse 
school,  to  emerge  in  such  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state.  This  much  we  may  be 
sure  of,  however :  No  magic  can  impart 
to  the  courts  and  corridors  of  her  vast 
abode  the  least  flavour  of  home  ;  and  she 
cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  move- 
ments of  natural  affection  towards  713 
sisters.  Yet  these  are  all  she  has,  or 
can  have.  The  immense  monotony 
of  her  regulated  life  is  never  broken  by 
any  considerable  interval  of  complete 
change  and  comparative  liberty.  The 
difficulty  of  providing  even  a  single 
day's  treat  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
recur  frequently.  It  is  an  epoch  and  a 
glory  when  it  comes ;  but  it  is  a  school- 
treat,  with  school-companions,  under 
school  authority.  What  is  it  compared 
to  one  week  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
home  that  can  be  imagined,  without 
actual  unkindness  1  It  is  with  a  heart- 
ache for  the  matron  as  for  the  child  that 
one  compares  the  relation  which  they 
beat  to  each  other  with  a  natural  tie. 
Even  if  she  can  be  supposed  to  diffuse 
some  faint  filmy  kind  of  affection  over 
her  714  babes,  how  are  they  to  be  made 
to  believe  in  it  ?  A  mother  cuffs  her 
child  without  suggesting  a  permanent 
idea  that  she  does  not  love  it;  but  a 
mistress  may  lavish  caresses  without 
convincing  that  she  does. 

Take,  then,  this  great  unnatural  system 
with  its  necessary  restraints,  its  irreme- 
diable evils,  its  enormous  deficiencies, 
and  see  what  can  be  done  under  it  by 
way  of  compensation.  The  first  thing 
that  would  occur  to  any  reasonable  mind 
would  surely  be  to  admit  as  much 
influence  as  possible  from  the  outside, 
as  many  chances  as  possible  of  obtaining 
what  it  cannot  supply  from  within.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  is  most  rigorously 
forbidden.  You  may  go  to  a  workhouse 
school  as  a  mere  spectator,  but  you 
must  go  in  no  other  capacity.  Not  to 
the  infirmary,  not  to  the  playground, 
not  to  the  classes,  may  you  go  so  as  to 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  children,  help- 
ing and  benefiting  them  by  the  whole- 
someness  of  variety,  if  by  nothing  else, 
but  only  so  as^to  look  at  them  as,  what 
in  fact  they  are,  parts  of  a  machine 
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which  is  working  smoothly,  and  must 
on  no  account  be  meddled  with.     The 
system  is  to  be  sufficient  to  itself ;  there 
are  to  be  no  inlets,  no  interruptions,  no 
chance  allowed   of    forming   a   tie   or 
awakening  an  interest  anywhere  beyond 
the   prison  walls.     It  must   admit  no 
outside  influence,  with,  as  has  already 
been   said,  one  remarkable   exception. 
One   force   from  the  world  outside  is 
poured  into  it,  freely,  frequently,  and 
without  check.     Surely  this  should  be 
for  unquestionable  good  ?      No.     It  is 
unmitigated  evil,  and  infused  in  such  a 
manner  that  it   cannot   fail   to  taint. 
About  a  third  of  the  children  in  these 
schools  are  what  is  called  "casual  pau- 
pers," admitted  and  discharged  as  often 
as  their  parents  please.     This  has  occa- 
sionally been  as  often  as   eight  times 
within  the  year ;  a  great  wave  of  corrup- 
tion always  ebbing  and  flowing  within 
the  walls,  so  jealously  guarded  against 
all  benign  influences.    Shut  out  the  sun, 
for  it  may  tan  you,  and  the  wind,  for  it 
may  chill  you  ;  shut  out  strength,  for  it 
is  fatiguing,  and  gaiety,  for  it  is  incon- 
venient; but  let  in  the  plague,  let  in 
the  small-pox,  let  in  vice — there  is  a 
place  for  these  in  the  community.    How 
is  the  small  staff  of  officials  to  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  hundreds  of  children 
with  each  other  in  the  play-yard  or  the 
dormitory  ?     They  cannot  even  attempt 
it.     There  is  no  pretence  of  separation. 
These  outsiders   disseminate  their  ex- 
periences as  they  feel  inclined,  during 
the  hours  of  recreation,  and  during  the 
interval  between  their  own  bedtime  and 
that   of  the  dormitory  superintendent, 
an  interval  which  Mrs.  Senior  tells  us 
is  generally  without  supervision.    In  re- 
spect of  the  admission  of  "  casuals,"  the 
state  of  the  workhouse  itself  is  actually 
incredible.     How  so  gigantic  and  pal- 
pable a  mischief  has  come  to  be  toler- 
ated by  a  practical  nation  one  cannot 
understand.      If  it   did  not   exist,   it 
would  be  impossible.   Eestraints  do  not 
deter  them,  and  need  not.     When  they 
want  a  «  spree  "  or  a  "  lark,"  they  dis- 
charge   themselves,   and   return   when 
they  have  had  it ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them.   Whole  troops  of  them, 


whose  occupation  is  periodical  (as  the 
stitchers  and  pasters  of  monthly  maga- 
zines), spend  their  entire  earnings  as 
fast  as  they  get  them,  and  then  settle 
in  the  workhouse  for  the  rest  of  the 
month.  Their  children  go  into  the 
District  School  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  the  orphans.  The  only  "home  influ- 
ence "  (if  it  can  so  be  called)  which  can 
possibly  injure,  is  the  only  one  admitted; 
the  class  which  is  below  the  level  of 
that  which  we  wish  tc  raise  is  the 
only  class  which  we  suffer  to  mix  with 
it  freely !  If  this  cause  alone  were 
taken  into  consideration  the  wonder 
might  well  be,  not  that  the  type  of  cha- 
racter which  the  schools  send  out  is 
so  low,  but  that  it  is  not  a  great  deal 
lower. 

About  the  type  itself  there  should  be 
no  mistake.  It  is  not  discovered  by  the 
present  inquiry ;  it  is  familiar  to  all  who 
are  brought  in  contact  with  the  inmates 
of  workhouse  schools,  though  attributed 
to  various  causes.  Masters  and  matrons 
tell  you  that  the  peculiar  apathy  is  "  in 
the  pauper  blood,"  and  you  cannot  get 
rid  of  it.  Mistresses  of  households  give 
you  the  same  fact  in  every  variety  of 
diction,  when  describing  their  girl- 
servants.  "  You  can't  make  her  care." 
"  She's  so  indifferent."  "  She  takes  no 
interest. "  ' '  She's  like  a  very  old  person." 
"  She  doesn't  mind  about  anything." 
"  Nothing  seems  to  rouse  her."  "  You 
can't  tell  whether  she  takes  pleasure  in 
a  thing  or  not."  "  She  seems  to  have 
no  wishes."  "She  never  seems  to  be 
really  fond  of  anybody,"  and  so  forth. 
The  managers  of  reformatories  and  re- 
fuges tell  you  that  they  recognize  the 
workhouse  type  at  a  glance,  and  have 
less  hope  of  it  than  of  any  other.  If 
you  inquire  further,  you  get  the  answer, 
"  They're  so  hard.  Often  very  plausible  ; 
but  nothing  makes  a  real  impression. 
You  can't  touch  them."  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  fact.  The  heart  has 
never  been  nourished  at  all ;  and  it  has 
dwindled  away  till  it  is  not  big  enough 
to  beat  audibly.  Nevertheless  we  have 
the  remarkable  testimony  from  two 
managers  of  refuges,  who  have  suffered 
much  from  this  unnatural  hardness, 
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that  it  melts  and  vanishes,  and  is  some- 
times succeeded  by  passionate  affection, 
if  once  the  girl  can  be  convinced  that 
somebody  loves  her. 

The  remarkable    prevalence    of    ill- 
temper,  and  the  excessive  manifestations 
frequently  met  with,  are  more  difficult 
to   account  for.      Here,   too,  the  [mis- 
tresses are  all  in  a  tale.     You  hear  of 
girls  who  defy  authority  ;  who  will "  sit 
half-a-day  with  folded  arms  refusing  to 
stir  ; "  who  "  seem  like  one  possessed  " 
(a  phrase  of  constant  recurrence) ;  who 
are  "  so  violent  that  one  thinks  she  can't 
be  in  her  right  mind,"  and  so  on.     One 
girl  tried  to  stab  a  fellow-servant,  an- 
other threw  a  knife  at  her  master ;  many 
are  described  as  flinging  the  broom  or 
duster  across  the  room  when  receiving 
an  order ;  and  one,  as  a  sensible  and  ap- 
parently kind  mistress  told  the  writer, 
shrieked,  kicked,  and  clung  to  every  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  in  turn,  when  carried 
out  of  the  house  by  a  policeman,  as 
the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  her.     Of 
nearly  all  it  is  said  that  they  are  singu- 
larly resentful  against  authority;  taking 
orders  from  the  mistress  only,  and  not 
always  from  her,  and  indignantly    re- 
fusing to  do  anything  at  the  bidding  of 
a   grown-up   fellow-servant.      "I'm   as 
good  as  you  !  "  is  the  habitual  attitude ; 
and  it  is  always  ready  to  pass  into — "  I 
shall  do  as  I  like  !  "     To  this  very  un- 
pleasant state  of  things  there  are,  how- 
ever, more  exceptions  than  in  the  case 
of  apathy;   and   doubtless   injudicious 
mistresses  and  provoking  fellow-servants 
have  something  to   answer  for.     Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ill-temper  is 
a  marked  characteristic,  and  that  there 
are  frequently  paroxysms  for  which  one 
can  find  no  parallel  in  young  home-bred 
servants,  but  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  "  breakings-out "  which  are 
a  common  feature  in  gaol  life.     From 
the  schools  you  hear  that  pauper  chil- 
dren are  generally  very  sullen  :    "  It's 
born  with  them."   Outbreaks  of  violence 
would  of  course  be  difficult  under  school 
pressure,  and  coercion  would  be  imme- 
diate and  effectual.     The  ungovernable 
state  in  which  so  many  of  the  children 
emerge,  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  com- 


bination of  unvarying  artificial  restraints, 
with  almost  equally  unvarying  patience 
and  kindness  under  which   they  have 
lived.     The  restraints  keep  down  the 
natural  forces,  but  do  not  reach  them. 
They  are  there — they  are  only  shut  up. 
Cruelty  or  great  severity  might  stamp 
them  out ;  but  of  these  there  is,  happily, 
no  sign.    So  the  child  comes  out  unsub- 
dued, and  avenges  herself  for  long  sub- 
jection by  misusing  her  liberty.     There 
is    also   a   physical   element    in    these 
paroxysms  not  easy  to  explain,  but  im- 
possible to  ignore.    Some  of  Mrs.  Senior's 
excellent  suggestions  for  the  recreation 
of    the    girls — hearty   exercise,    lively 
games,  running,  swimming,  dancing — 
would  probably  do  a  great  deal  for  their 
tempers,  not  only  by  making  them  hap- 
pier and  healthier,  but  by  furnishing  out- 
lets for  the  nervous  excitability  of  youth. 
The  first  year  in  service  is  always  a 
little  trying,  as  every   District- Visitor 
knows.    Again  and  again  she  sees  a  girl 
come  back  to  her  family,  with  vociferous 
complaints  and  silent  twinges  of  con- 
science, not  having  "  done  well  in  her 
first  place."     But  that  coming  back  to 
the  family  is  medicinal.     There  is  the 
poor  mother's  anxious  disappointed  face, 
and  probably  her  past   experience   to 
compare  with  her  child's.     There  is  a 
wholesome   mixture   of  sympathy   and 
scolding.     There  is  the  sense  of  being  a 
burden,  and  the  hope  of  being  a  help  in 
one's  own  home.     When  a  second  at- 
tempt  is  made,  the   difficulties  which 
belong  to  mere  novelty  have  been  over- 
come ;  the  girl  has  learnt  that  she  must 
bear  something ;  and  she  has  before  her 
a  vivid  picture,  of  her  only  alternative, 
if  she  does  not  bear  the  particular  some- 
things which  are  irritating   her.     She 
must  go  home  again  to  be  a  little  more 
scolded  and  a  little  less   sympathized 
with,  and  to  feel  that  she  is  beginning 
to  be  looked  upon  as  "  not  likely  to  do 
well  for  herself."     Probably  she  braces 
herself  up,  and  determines  to  stay  in 
this  place  till  she  has  got  a  "  character," 
and  so  rubs  on,  better  or  worse,  but  at 
any  rate  not  falling  out  of  the  ranks  till 
the  day's  march  is  over.    But  the  work- 
house girl  in  service  has  none  of  these 
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natural  helps.  The  kinsfolk  who  some- 
times emerge  from  unknown  depths  to 
claim  connection  with  her  are  probably 
her  worst  advisers.  The  reason  why 
many  a  girl  of  average  promise  loses  her 
situation,  goes  astray,  and  finally  sinks, 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  utter  disreputable- 
ness  of  the  relations  who  come  about 
her.  The  school,  to  which  in  some  in- 
stances she  may  return,  the  system  of 
prizes  for  good  service,  the  occasional 
visits  of  chaplain,  or  matron,  are  all  good 
as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  they  are  utterly 
insufficient ;  and  the  cases  are  rare  in 
which  a  real  hold  upon  her  is  main- 
tained. A  staff  of  ladies,  entering  into 
the  practical  life  of  the  school,  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  children,  as  a 
District- Visitor  acquaints  herself  with 
the  families  under  her  charge,  and  keep- 
ing up  connection  with  them  after  they 
are  out  in  the  world,  would  be  a  great 
help.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

There  is  another  remarkable  defect 
to  be  noticed.  It  is-  Helplessness. 
Not  mere  ignorance  of  household 
work,  awkwardness  and  slovenliness, 
slowness  of  wit,  or  any  other  bad  habit 
or  natural  incapacity  common  among 
young  servant  girls  ;  but  a  curious  sort 
of  cloistral  inaptitude  for  all  practical 
work  and  knowledge,  for  which  there  is 
no  word  but  Helplessness,  and  which 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  result  of 
training  in  an  Industrial  School.  Every- 
thing in  the  school  has  been  done  on  a 
great  scale;  all  appliances  have  been 
ready  to  hand ;  there  has  been  no  con- 
trivance, no  hurry,  no  self-dependence. 
The  girls  come  out,  after  having  been 
taught  to  scrub,  to  sweep,  to  wash,  to 
sew,  without  the  slightest  idea  how  to 
set  about  any  one  of  these  operations  ; 
they  can  neither  begin  nor  finish ;  and 
the  strangest  part  of  it  is,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  them  is  often  almost  in- 
superable ;  and  that  a  younger  child  who 
has  never  had  a  scrubbing-brush  in  her 
hand,  will  beat  them  in  a  week,  if  a 
little  pains  is  taken  with  her.  They  are 
also  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money  and  of  property ;  and  they  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  thrift,  whether  on 
their  own  account  or  their  mistress's. 
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They  will  destroy  their  clothes  to  escape 
the  trouble  of  mending  them.  All 
through  the  plastic  early  time  they  have 
been  settling  into  this  mould.  The  mark 
is  therefore  almost  indelible.  We  cannot 
be  surprised  when  we  hear  of  a  mistress 
who  would  sooner  send  her  daughter  of 
seven  on  an  errand  than  her  servant  of 
seventeen ;  or  of  the  fairly  intelligent 
woman  of  twenty,  who  told  Mrs.  Senior 
that  she  always  took  a  companion  with 
her  when  she  went  shopping,  as  she 
found  it  impossible  to  learn  how  to  form 
a  judgment  about  "  articles."  Every- 
thing provided  and  measured;  everything 
uniform  and  new;  no  makeshifts,  no 
adaptations ;  no  personal  experiences  ! 
Again  we  see  how  the  heavy  artificial 
system  flattens  the  whole  being.  What 
growth  can  be  expected  from  a  pavement  ? 
Mrs.  Senior  has  a  hundred  humane 
and  ingenious  suggestions,  which  might 
be  introduced  into  the  schools  as  they 
now  are,  and  which  there  is  not 
time  to  notice  with  more  than  a  word 
of  sympathy.  More  play,  more  va- 
riety, and  more  rewards;  a  system  of 
earning,  by  which  ambition  might  be 
stimulated  and  thrift  taught ;  a  better 
class  of  persons  engaged  to  teach  house- 
hold work;  a  much  larger  amount  of 
freedom  in  action  given  to  masters  and 
matrons.  But  two  very  important 
schemes  of  change  require  special  atten- 
tion. First,  it  is  proposed  that  one  of 
the  great  District  Schools  should,  as  an 
experiment,  be  set  apart  for  infants,  who, 
to  use  Mrs.  Senior's  expressive  word, 
require  chiefly  to  be  "mothered ;  "  that 
it  should  be  arranged  in  groups  of  man- 
ageable number,  each  with  its  own  nurse, 
the  whole  governed  by  a  lady  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement.  Further,  that  the 
entire  work  of  the  house,  and  personal 
tending  of  the  little  ones  should  be 
done  under  the  nurses  by  girls  from  the 
District  Schools,  who  at  twelve  years  of 
age  should  be  transferred  to  the  infant 
establishment,  there  to  complete  their 
training.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
any  who  accept  the  view  which  has 
been  here  offered  of  present  defects, 
how  aptly  this  plan  would  meet  and 
correct  them,  so  far  as  is  possible 
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without  a  radical  change.  A  girl 
coining  into  the  infant  establishment 
would  be  trained  to  domestic  occu- 
pations of  all  sorts;  an  interest  and 
a  charge  would  be  provided  for  her ; 
her  daily  work  would  furnish  some 
natural  appeals  to  conscience  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  there  would  be  some  field  for 
the  display  and  correction  of  individual 
character.  An  hour  or  two's  evening 
school  after  the  babies  were  safe  in  bed 
would  be  quite  enough  for  the  intellec- 
tual part  of  education;  the  life  would 
be  far  more  varied,  far  happier,  healthier, 
and  more  natural  than  it  is  possible  to 
make  it  now ;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  sure  that  the  results  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory.  This  plan  might  come 
into  operation  at  once,  the  only  practical 
difficulty  being  the  provision  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  trustworthy  nurses. 

The  other  scheme  (see  Appendix 
H.)  is  more  elaborate.  It  is  for  the 
formation  of  a  "  Young  Servants' " 
Guild;  a  friendly  society,  not  restricted 
to  the  pauper  class,  but  embracing 
all  homeless  girls,  and  as  many  ladies 
interested  in  them  as  can  be  in- 
duced to  join  it,  and  with  a  central 
home  under  a  lady-superintendent,  at 
which  all  girls  leaving  District  Schools 
should  be  registered,  and  could  be  tem- 
porarily received  when  out  of  place. 
This  part  of  the  machinery  is  intended 
to  be  under  government,  and  authori- 
tatively connected  with  the  workhouse 
system.  But  the  ladies  of  the  Guild 
are  to  form  themselves  into  voluntary 
societies,  each  with  a  local  President,  in 
correspondence  with  the  Head,  for  the 
consideration  of  all  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  young  homeless  servants ; 
for  visiting  them  in  their  places,  looking 
after  them  when  sick  or  in  trouble,  and 
trying  to  establish  affectionate  relations 
with  them.  It  would  be  easy  and  de- 
sirable to  attach  some  privileges  to  mem- 
bership, and  to  provide  arrangements  for 
meetings,  treats,  expeditions,  and  the 
like ;  also  to  carry  on  in  connection  with 
it  the  usual  operations  of  a  Provident 
Society,  with  deposits  and  interest. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  Guild  would  be  the  difficulty 


of  inducing  the  girls  themselves  to  take 
an  interest  in  it,  or  to  refer  to  the  central 
home  after  they  became  their  own  mis- 
tresses. The  contrary  pull,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  with  bad  relations, 
would  be  very  strong.  The  present 
writer  believes  that  the  only  chance  of 
success  for  this  or  any  other  plan  of 
amelioration  would  be  to  begin  the 
work  within  the  District  Schools.  Till 
those  inexorable  walls  come  down, 
light  cannot  enter.  The  Local  Society 
should  have  free  access  to  the  infirmary, 
the  play-yard,  and  the  Sunday  School, 
and  the  ladies  should  set  themselves 
to  establish  friendly  terms  with  the 
children,  each  visitor  taking  her  own 
department,  registering  their  names, 
and  making  herself  as  intimate  with 
them  as  possible.  Each  lady  might 
be  allowed,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, to  provide  treats  for  her  own 
"class,"  to  make  them  little  presents, 
and  to  receive  them  from  time  to  time 
at  her  own  house.  A  relation  would 
thus  be  established  with  a  girl  before 
her  first  service ;  she  would  feel  that  she 
belonged  to  a  friend,  who  would  be 
pained  by  her  failure,  and  interested  in 
her  success,  and  whose  face  would  be  so 
familiar  that  there  would  be  a  hope  of 
her  not  shrinking  from  it  in.  any  trouble 
or  temptation. 

The  invasion  of  a  District  School 
by  an  army  of  ladies  might  cause 
inconvenience  and  disturbance  to  the 
authorities,  and  the  ladies  would 
probably  make  some  blunders  and  give 
some  fair  grounds  of  offence.  But 
the  test  of  such  a  plan  is  not  in 
its  convenience  at  the  time,  but  in  its 
effect  upon  the  characters  of  the  children 
afterwards.  If  the  standard  is  raised, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  reach  or 
approach  it  increased,  it  is  a  minor 
matter  that  the  matron  should  have  been 
"put  out,"  and  the  regular  course  of  the 
day  interrupted.  Koutiiie  is  sometimes 
as  enervating  as  luxury,  and  a  lost  pin 
may  be  as  great  a  trouble  as  a  ruffled 
roseleaf.  But  these  things  must  be  dis- 
regarded; the  schools  do  not  exist  for 
the  sake  of  their  orderliness;  and  the 
only  possible  plea  which  any  system  can 
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advance  for  complete  immunity  from 
disturbance  would  seem  to  be  the  plea 
that  it  has  completely  succeeded. 

The  great  difficulty  and  laboriousness 
of  official  life  in  these  institutions  is  by 
no  means  ignored  here.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  children  will  admit 
that  any  child,  developing  freely  and 
naturally,  will  not  try  the  patience  of 
the  adult  in  charge  of  it  less  than  once 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Imagine 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen  separate  pro- 
vocations every  day  for  ever  !  There  is 
no  refuge  except  to  prevent  the  free  and 
natural  development  of  the  child ;  which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  you 
must  have  strict  discipline  and  unchange- 
able order  when  you  are  dealing  with 
immense  masses  ;  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  children  ought  not 
to  be  dealt  with  in  immense  masses  at 
all,  except  for  short  intervals.  The 
fundamental  vice  of  the  system  meets 
you  at  every  turn,  and  all  contrivances 
for  counteracting  it  are  only  makeshifts. 
To  separate  the  casuals  entirely  from  the 
permanent  inmates,  to  board  out  in 
families  a  large  proportion  of  the 
orphans,  would  seem  to  be  the  first  step 
towards  any  radical  or  complete  improve- 
ment. But  meantime  let  us  at  least  try 
to  put  the  first  thing  in  the  first  place, 
and  not  treat  the  conditions  of  a  work 
as  if  they  were  its  object.  The  dis- 
placement even  of  ten  minutes  may,  it 
is  true,  set  the  matron's  whole  day 
wrong,  for  every  minute  of  that  day  is 
often  fuller  than  it  can  properly  hold. 
But  the  infirmary  and  the  play-yard  are 
not  affected  by  this  consideration.  If  it 
could  once  be  admitted  that  the  artifi- 
cial system  is  an  evil,  and  that  great 
part  of  its  failure  is  fairly  chargeable 
upon  itself,  devices  for  improving  it 
would  have  fair  play,  and  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  the  absurd  theory  that 
it  is  to  be  sufficient  in  itself,  and  the 
children  are  not  to  be  taught  to  look 
beyond  it.  And  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  devices  for  improving  it 
could  not  be  themselves  improved  by 
experiment,  so  as  to  do  their  work  pro- 
perly. Masters  and  matrons  might  be 
invited  to  state  their  objections  to  a 


system  of  visiting,  and  those  objections, 
after  due  consideration  and  sifting, 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  visitors.  Greater  inde- 
pendence, a  wider  range  of  judgment, 
and  power  to  decide  on  cases  as  they 
arise,  are  very  much  to  be  desired  for 
the  masters  and  matrons.  The  higher 
the  class  out  of  which  these  can  be  sup- 
plied, the  freer  the  scope  which  can  be 
allowed  them  in  their  difficult  task,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  school.  But  then 
shortcomings  must  be  sharply  looked 
after,  and  failures  inexorably  noted. 

Nothing  has  been  here  said  of  sanitary 
regulations,  or  of  the  boarding-out  nys- 
tem,  except  by  implication.  On  both  the 
report  should  be  studied,  and  it  will  be 
seen  what  strange  defects  are  'tolerated, 
and  how  close  the  unused  remedy  lies. 
From  the  larger  schools,  Mrs.  Senior 
tells  us,  ophthalmia  is  never  absent.  "We 
know  what  it  has  been  at  Anerley,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  extirpated  there.  Yet 
at  the  Convent  Orphanage  at  Lower  Nor- 
wood, with  350  children  from  the  lowest 
classes,  and  no  excess  of  room,  ophthal- 
mia as  an  epidemic  is  unknown.  Stru- 
mous  ophthalmia  is  often  found  in  chil- 
dren when  first  admitted,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  in  establishments  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  always  cured,  and  it 
never  spreads.  Why  the  difference  ? 
One  side  of  it  is  easily  explained.  If 
strumous  ophthalmia  is  discovered  in 
a  child  when  it  is  received  into  the  con- 
vent, it  is  immediately  and  completely 
separated  from  the  others  in  a  ward  at 
the  top  of  the  house ;  absolute  cleanli- 
ness, a  very  generous  diet,  and  perfect 
freedom  in  running  about  the  woods  are 
the  regimen.  With  a  light  bandage 
over  the  eyes,  and  a  little  local  treat- 
ment, the  cure  is  soon  effected.  The 
conclusion  seems  irresistible. 

The  boarding-out  system  is  properly 
applicable  to  orphans  only,  and  even 
with  that  restriction  it  might  be  difficult 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  respectable 
families  to  receive  the  children.  But 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  on  right 
principles  the  success  has  been  so  com- 
plete, that  one  can  only  wish  to  see  it 
extended  as  far  as  possible.  Its  good 
D  2 
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would  be  twofold,  as  it  would  reduce 
the  numbers  within  the  schools,  though 
not  "by  withdrawing  the  worst  element. 
Still,  if  we  could  board-out  the  orphans, 
place  the  casuals  in  a  Eeformatory,  sepa- 
rate the  infants,  admit  the  ladies,  raise 
the  character  and  the  salaries  of  all 
officials,  and  make  them  responsible  to 
a  special  government  officer,  and  not 
to  Boards  of  Guardians,  we  should  have 
made  a  great  step  in  the  direction  in 
which  all  such  efforts  ought  to  tend — 
namely,  towards  the  gradual  extinction 
of  pauperism.  For  whatever  the  view 
as  to  adult  paupers,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  only  hope  of  raising  a 
child  out  of  pauperism  is  to  fit  it 
thoroughly  for  a  better  condition. 

M.  B.  SMEDLEY. 


NOTE. — Since  this  article  was  finished 
the  writer  has  read  with  much  interest 
Messrs.  Tufnell  and  Mozley's  Reports  on 
Pauper  Education,  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Blue  Book  for  1873-4. 
These  gentlemen  deal  very  properly 
almost  exclusively  with  the  training  of 
boys,  and  the  special  girl-questions  con- 
sidered by  Mrs.  Senior  are  very  little 
affected  by  their  statements.  But  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  close  the  parallel  is 
— indeed  many  of  Mr.  Mozley's  conclu- 
sions and  suggestions  are  identical  with 
Mrs.  Senior's,  and  the  confirmation 
coming  thus  independently  is  peculiarly 
valuable.  Of  the  boys,  as  of  the  girls, 
we  find  that  "indolence,  vacancy,  and 
stupidity  are  the  chief  faults,"  that  in- 
dustrial training  is  strangely  ineffective 
(p.  2G8),  that  they  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  play,  and  that  more  energy  and 
freedom  are  desirable  everywhere.  We 
are  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Mozley 
wishes  for  outside  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  discusses  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing such  influences,  and  recommend- 
ing them  to  the  guardians  (p.  267).  ^He 
also  draws  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  exact  information  about  the 


character  and  career  of  those  who  leave 
the  workhouse  schools,  and  tells  us  that 
of  142  girls  leaving  the  Manchester 
union,  24  returned  to  it,  and  50  left 
their  first  situations  and  have  not  been 
traced.  These  figures  are  a  curious 
commentary  on  Mr.  TufnelTs  statement, 
that  he  has  been  "  unable  to  discover," 
in  the  London  district,  that  "  more  than 
4  per  cent  fail  to  gain  an  honest  and 
independent  livelihood."  As,  however, 
Mr.  Tufnell  tells  us  that  he  "  always  " 
held  district  and  separate  schools  to  be 
the  "only"  sound  way  of  training 
pauper  children,  and  that  he  has  come 
"unhesitatingly"  to  the  conclusion 
that  "nothing  can  equal  or  even  ap- 
proach the  success  of  the  plan  of  uniting 
the  children  in  large  schools  on  the  dis- 
trict system,"  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  has  prejudged  and  closed  the  ques- 
tion rather  hastily.  To  us  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  reason  for  hesitating 
before  pronouncing  any  system  to  be 
the  best  that  can  possibly  be  devised. 
We  are  still,  as  we  think,  engaged  with 
an  exceedingly  difficult  problem,  and  it 
is  only  by  seeking,  confessing,  and  dis- 
carding errors  at  every  stage  that  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  its  final  solution.  The 
really  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Tufnell's 
report  consists  in  the  statements  (five  in 
number,  one  exceedingly  elaborate  and 
interesting)  furnished  by  men  who, 
having  gone  through  workhouse  school 
training  in  their  boyhood,  have  after- 
wards succeeded  in  life.  Those  autobio- 
graphies must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth,  as  materials  which  require  to 
be  accumulated  in  large  numbers,  and 
carefully  sifted  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  judgment.  We  welcome  them 
gladly,  and  wish  that  we  had  similar 
testimony  concerning  the  female  schools. 
From  the  longest  of  these  statements  we 
may  see  how  great  was  the  step  in  ad- 
vance when  district  schools  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  workhouse  system. 
We  venture  to  hope  that  the  next  up- 
ward step  will  be  as  considerable,  though 
it  can  hardly  be  as  conspicuous. 
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"THIS  DO  IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ME." 

IT  is  intended  in  the  following  lines  to  furnish  a  Sacramental  Hymn  founded  on  the  one 
common  idea  of  commemoration  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  views  of  the  Eucharist,  whether 
material  or  spiritual,  and  to  express  this  undoubted  intention  of  the  original  institution  apart 
from  the  metaphorical  language  by  which  the  ordinance  is  often  described. 

When  the  Paschal  evening  fell 
Deep  on  Kedron's  hallowed  dell, 
When  around  the  festal  board 
Sate  the  Apostles  with  their  Lord, 
Then  His  parting  word  He  said, 
Blessed  the  cup  and  broke  the  bread — 
"This  whene'er  ye  do  or  see, 
Evermore  remember  Me." 

Years  have  past :  in  every  clime, 
Changing  with  the  changing  time, 
Varying  through  a  thousand  forms, 
Torn  by  factions,  rock'd  by  storms, 
Still  the  sacred  table  spread, 
Flowing  cup  and  broken  bread, 
With  that  parting  word  agree, 
"  Drink  and  eat — remember  Me." 

When  by  treason,  doubt,  unrest, 
Sinks  the  soul,  dismay 'd,  opprest ; 
When  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 
Close  us  round  with  deep'ning  gloom; 
Then  bethink  us  at  that  board 
Of  the  sorrowing,  suffering  Lord, 
Who,  when  tried  and  grieved  as  we, 
Dying,  said,  "Remember  Me." 

When,  thro'  all  the  scenes  of  life, 
Hearths  of  peace  and  fields  of  strife, 
Friends  or  foes  together  meet, 
Now  to  part  and  now  to  greet, 
Let  those  holy  tokens  tell 
Of  that  sweet  and  sad  farewell, 
And,  in  mingled  grief  or  glee, 
Whisper  still,  "Remember  Me." 


"  This  do  in  Remembrance  of  Me!' 

When  diverging  creeds  shall  learn 
Towards  their  central  Source  to  turn; 
When  contending  churches  tire 
Of  the  earthquake,  wind,  and  fire  ; 
Here  let  strife  and  clamour  cease 
At  that  still,  small  voice  of  peace — 
"May  they  all  united  be 
In  the  Father  and  in  Me." 

When,  as.  rolls  the  sacred  year,1 
Each  fresh  note  of  love  we  hear ; 
When  the  Babe,  the  Youth,  the  Man, 
Full  of  grace  Divine  we  scan ; 
When  the  mournful  Way  we  tread, 
Where  for  us  His  blood  He  shed ; 
When  on  Easter  morn  we  tell 
How  He  conquer'd  Death  and  Hell; 
When  we  watch  His  Spirit  true 
Heaven  and  earth  transform  anew ; 
Then  with  quicken'd  sense  we  see 
Why  He  said  "Kemember  Me." 

When  in  this  thanksgiving  fea^t 
We  would  give  to  God  our  best, 
From  the  treasures  of  His  might 
Seeking  life  and  love  and  light; 
Then,  O  Friend  of  humankind, 
Make  us  true  and  firm  of  mind, 
Pure  of  heart,  in  spirit  free — 
Thus  may  we  remember  Thee. 

A.  P.  S. 

1  This  stanza  has  been  lengthened  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
successive  seasons  of  the  Christian  year. 


THE   OLDEST    FATEY    TALE   IN   THE  WORLD. 


SOME  ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Brugsch,  the 
eminent  Egyptologist,  of  Berlin,  pub- 
lished a  modest  little  volume  entitled, 
"  Aus  dein  Orient,"  comprising  a  series 
of  essays  descriptive  of  his  travels  in 
Egypt.  Graphic  and  learned  as  these 
pages  all  are,  the  most  curious  of  them 
is  the  one  entitled,  "  The  Oldest  Fairy 
Tale  in  the  World;"  and  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  its  just  claim  to  such  an 
appellation. 

It  would  appear  that  in  1852  an 
English  lady  acquired  by  purchase  a  roll 
of  papyrus  inscribed  with  hieroglyphic 
characters,  which  she  submitted  to  the 
Vicomte  de  Bouge,  then  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  in 
Paris,  for  his  opinion  of  its  purport. 
This  distinguished  scholar  published  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  the  Revue 
Archeologique,  declaring  the  composition 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a  story  written 
by  a  Pharaonic  scribe,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  young  Crown  Prince  Seti 
Manephta,  the  son  of  Pharaoh  Kameses 
Mi-amum,  the  founder  of  the  cities  of 
Pithom  and  Barneses,  who  ruled  in 
Thebes  B.C.  1400,  and  at  whose  court 
Moses  was  educated. 

Subsequently  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  papyrus  is 
now  deposited,  fully  confirmed  the 
learned  Frenchman's  interpretation,  and 
established  the  high  rank  in  contem- 
porary literature  attached  to  this  compo- 
sition by  deciphering  the  endorsement 
on  the  manuscript,  which  runs  thus  : — 

"  Found  worthy  to  be  wedded  to  the  names 
of  the  Pharaonic  scribe,  Kagabu,  and  the 
scribe  Hora,  and  the  scribe  Meremaru.  Its 
author  is  the  'scribe  Annana,  the  proprietor  of 
this  scroll.  May  the  God  Thoth  guard  from 
destruction  all  the  words  contained  in  this 
scroll ! " 

The  pious  prayer  was  heard,  for  in  the 
year  1863  a  learned  German  unfolded 
this  papyrus,  and  read  to  a  Berlin 


audience  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Fairy  Tale  told  to  the  son  of  Barneses 
the  Second  thirty-two  centuries  ago. 

This  is  the  only  hieroglyphic  docu- 
ment hitherto  discovered  which  belongs 
to  the  world  of  fiction,  though  in  its 
language  and  manner  it  resembles  other 
productions  of  its  period.  Its  resemblance 
to  the  style  and  structure  of  Scriptural 
writings  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  interesting  to  find  Biblical  stories 
here  graftedupon  a  Pantheistic  fable.  The 
story  in  itself  derives  a  peculiar  interest 
from  certain  allegorical  meanings  which 
do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  but  which  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  Eastern  legends 
cannot  fail  to  suggest. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  younger 
brother  Batau  remains  alive  after  he  has 
voluntarily  parted  from  his  "  soul," 
which  is  laid  "  in  the  top  of  the  cedar- 
blossoms," — it  may  be  as  a  sacrifice  :  in 
this  case  not  made  for  sin,  but  for  sin. 
falsely  imputed  to  an  innocent  man.  It 
is  offered  in  a  "  high  place,"  as  it  were  ; 
and  it  must  be  washed  in  pure  "  cold 
water  "  ere  it  can  live  anew.  He  hunts 
and  carries  on  his  ordinary  pursuits,  and 
even  marries  a  wife,  to  whom,  indeed, 
he  acknowledges  the  absence  of  virile 
strength,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  his 
"  souL"  But  his  physical  existence  does 
not  cease  until  the  soul  is  displaced  from 
its  dwelling-place  by  the  destruction  of 
the  cedar- tree  in(whose  blossoms  it  abode. 
Even  when  the  soul,  after  being  found 
in  the  fruit  (not  flower)  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  formalities,  re- 
stored to  its  human  home,  it  must  yet 
be  made  to  drink  the  pure  water  ere  it 
"finds  itself  in  its  old  place."  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  does  Batau  recover  his 
manhood,  and  is  enabled  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  by  the  wife  who 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  gods  when 
he  was  without  a  "  soul,"  and  therefore 
childless. 
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Dr.  Brugsch  claims  the  merit  only  of 
strict  and  accurate  adherence  to  his  text ; 
and  the  English  translator  has  no  pre- 
tension to  anything  more  than  a  faithful 
rendering  of  the  German  version. 

S. 

FOLIO  I. 

1.  There  were  two  brothers  by  one 
mother  and  one  father.     The  name  of 
the  elder  was  Anepu,  and  the  name  of 
the  younger  was  Batau.     And  Anepu 
had  a  house  and  a  wife. 

2.  His  younger  brother  was  with  him 
as  a  son,  and  he  clothed  him.     And  he 
followed  behind  his  oxen  in  the  field. 

3.  And  when  the  field  labour  of  the 
plough  was  finished,  then  he  would  help 
in  other  field  labour.     And  behold  !  the 
younger  brother 

4.  was  a  good  worker,  and  none  was 
equal  to  him  in  all  the  land.    And  ivhen 
the  days  had  been  many,  the   younger 
brother  was 

5.  by  his  oxen,  as  was  his  daily  wont, 
and   he   drove   them  homeward   every 
evening  laden 

6.  with  various  herbs  of  the  field; 
and  he  laid  the  herbs  before  the  beasts. 
Meanwhile  the  elder  brother  sat  by 

7.  his  wife,  and  he  ate  and  he  drank 
while  his  younger  brother  was  in  the 
stalls  by  his  oxen. 

8.  And  when  the  earth  became  light, 
and  a  new  day  dawned,  and  the  lamps 
burned  no  more,  then  he  arose  before 
his  elder  brother  and  brought 

9.  bread  into  the  field,  that  he  might 
give  it  to  the  labourers,  that  they  might 
eat  in  the  field.     Then  he  followed  after 
his  oxen, 

10.  and  they  would  tell  him  where 
the  good  herbs  grew,  and  he  listened 
unto  their  words,  and  he  drove  them  to 
the  spot 

POLIO  II. 

1.  where  the  good  herbs  grew  which 
they  relished.  And  the  oxen  which  went 
before  him  became  very  strong,  and  they 
increased  in  numbers 

2.  mightily.      And  it   ivas    now   the 
time  of  ploughing,  and  his  elder  brother 


spoke  to  him  and  said  :  "  Let  us  take 
the  teams, 

3.  and  let  us  go  ploughing,  for  the 
fields  are  appearing  in  view  (after  the 
flood),  and  the  time  is  good  for  plough- 
ing.    Therefore  shalt  thou  come 

4.  "  unto  the  field  with  seed,  and  we 
will  occupy  ourselves  with  ploughing." 
Thus  he  spake  unto  him  :  his 

5.  younger  brother  did  in  all  wise  as 
his  elder  brother  bade  him  do.     And  as 
the  earth  grew  light,  and 

6.  a  new  day  dawned,  they  went  unto 
the  field  with  their  teams  and  had  full 
labour. 

7.  And  they  were  glad  over  the  com- 
pletion  of  their  work.     And  when  the 


.8.  had  been  many  after  these,  they 
were  in  the  fields,  and  they  were  in  want 
of  seed  ;  and  he  sent 

9.  his  younger  brother,  saying  to  him, 
"Hasten   and   bring   seed   out   of  the 
village."  And  his  younger  brother  found 
the  wife 

10.  of    his    elder    brother    as    she 
sat  plaiting  her  hair.     Then  he  spoke 
to  her  and  said :  "  Arise  and  give  me 


FOLIO  III. 

1.  for  I  must  hasten  back  unto  the 
field,  for  my  brother  bid  me  return  with- 
out delay/'     Then  she  spoke  to  him, 
"Go, 

2.  open  the  corn-room  and  take  what 
thy  soul    desires,    for   my  hair   might 
come  undone  on  the  way."     Then  the 
youth  went 

3.  away  into  the  stalls ;  and  he  took 
with  him  a  large  basket,  for  he  wished 
to  carry  much  corn,  and  he  loaded  him- 
self 

4.  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  came 
forth  therewith.    Then  she  spoke  to  him 
and  said,  "  How  much  carriest  thou  ? " 
And  he  said  to  her:  "Three  measures 
of  barley 

5.  and  two  measures  of  wheat,  in  all 
five  measures  I  carry  in  my  arms."    And 
she  spake  unto  him,  saying,  "  Great  is 

G.  thy  strength,  and  I  have  ever 
looked  upon  thy  strength  ; "  and  her 
heart  knew  him,  and  she 
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7.  burnt  after   him,   and   she   said, 
"  Corne,  let  us  rejoice  and  rest  for  an 
hour;     Adorn  thyself,  and  I  will  give 
thee 

8.  rich   clothing."      Then  the  youth 
grew  like  unto  a  panther  in  his  anger  at 

9.  these  bad  words  which  .she  had 
spoken  to  him ;  and  behold !  she  was 
much  afraid.     And  he  spoke  unto  her 
and  said  :  "  Oh,  woman, 

10.  thou  art  to  rue  as  a  mother  and 
thy  husband  is  to  me  as  a  father.     For 
he  is  older  than  I  am,  even  as  if  he 
were  my  father.     What 

FOLIO  IV. 

1.  a  great  sin  is  that  which  thou  hast 
spoken  to  me  !     Never  again  shalt  thou 
speak    such  words;    but   I   shall  not 
speak  of  them  to  others,  nor  shall  I  let 
one  word  go  forth  from  my  mouth  to 
any  man  whatever." 

2.  And  he  loaded  himself  with  his 
burden,  and  he  went  into  the  field.  And 
he  came  ^to  his  brother,  and  they  had 
much  work  to  do,  and  they 

3.  laboured  on.  A  nd  when  the  day  was 
passed,  and  when  the  evening  closed  in, 
then  the  elder  brother  returned  to  his 
house. 

4.  His  younger  brother  was  behind 
his  oxen,  and  had  laden  himself  with 
various  herbs,  as  he  drove  his  oxen 

5.  before   him,   to   make    for    them 
litter  in   their  stables   in   the  village. 
And  behold !    the    wife   of   his   elder 
brother  was  frightened 

6.  at  the  speech  she    had    spoken. 
And  she  cut  herself  and  made  wounds, 
and  she  made  herself  appear  as  one  who 
had  suffered  violence  from  a  miscreant : 
for 

7.  she  wished  to  say  to  her  husband  : 
"Thy  younger  brother  hath  done  me 
violence."     And  her  husband  returned 
home  in  the  evening, 

8.  as   was   his   daily  wont,   and  he 
entered  into  his  house,  and  he  saw  his 
wife  lying  down  as  if  she  had  suffered 
violence  from  a  miscreant  : 

9.  and  she  did  not  rise  to  give  him 
water  out  of  her  hand,  as  was  her  wont, 
and  she  did  not  light  the  lamps  for  him, 


and  his  house  was  dark.     And  she  lay 
there 

10.  pale.  And  her  husband  spoke 
to  her  and  said :  "  Who  has  spoken 
unto  thee  ?  Arise !  "  Then  she  said 
unto  him,  "No  one  has  spoken  unto 
me  but  your 

FOLIO  Y. 

1.  younger    brother;    for  when   he 
came  to  fetch  corn,  then  he  found  me 
sitting  down,  and  he  said  to  me  :  Come, 
let  us  rejoice  and  rest  for  an  hour  ; 

2.  put  on  thy  rich  garments.     Thus 
he  spake  unto  me,  but  I  did  not  hearken 
to  him,  but  said  :  See,  am  I  not  as  thy 
mother,  and  thy  elder  brother  is  he  not 
as  thy  father  to  thee  ? 

3.  Thus  I  spake  unto  him,  and  'he 
was  afraid,  and  he  did  violence  to  me 
that  I  would  not  bear  witness  against 
him.     And  if  you  let  him  live,  then 
shall  I  die.     Behold ! 

4.  He  came   that    he  might 

and  if  I  endure  these  bad  words  he  will 
surely  do  it."     Then  the  elder  brother 

5.  grew   like    the  panther,    and  he 
sharpened  his  axe  and  took  it  in  his 
hand.     And  the  elder  brother  stood  be- 
hind the  door 

6.  of  his   stall  to  kill  his  younger 
brother  when  he  should  come  in  the 
evening  and  drive  the  oxen  into 

7.  the  stall.     And  when  the  sun  set 
he  had  laden  himself  with  various  herbs 
of  the  field,  as  was  his  wont,  and 

8.  he  came,  and  the  first  cow  entered 
the  stall.     And  she  spake  to  her  master 
and  said,  "  Beware  of  thy  elder  brother, 
who  stands 

9.  with  an  axe  to  kill  you.     Keep 
afar  from   him."     And    he   heard  the 
speech  of  the  first  cow. 

FOLIO  VI. 

1.  And  the  other  beasts  came  in,  and 
they  spoke  likewise.     And  he  looked 
under  the  door  of  the  stall, 

2.  and  he  saw  the  legs  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  stood  behind  the  door  with 
an  axe  in  his  hand  ; 

3.  and  he  laid  down  his  burden  and 
fled  hastily  from  thence,  and 
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4.  his   elder  brother   followed  him 
with  his  axe.     And  the  younger  brother 
prayed  to  the  Sun-god  Harmachis,1 

5.  saying  :  "  My  good  lord,  thou  art 
he  who  distinguishest  between  falsehood 
and  truth."    And  it  pleased  the  Sun-god 

6.  to  listen  to  his  complaints;    and 
the   Sun-god  made  a  large   stream   of 
water   to   arise  between  him   and   his 
elder  brother,  and  the  water  was 

7.  full  of  crocodiles.  And  one  brother 
was  upon  one  shore  and  the  other  was 
upon  the  other  shore. 

8.  And  the  elder  brother  struck  two 
blows  with  his  hand,  but  he  could  not 
sky  him.     Thus  did  he.     And 

9.  his  younger  brother  called  to  him 
from  the  shore,  saying  :  "  Eemain,  and 
wait  until  the  earth  shall  grow  light, 
and  when  the  Sun's  face  shall  arise,  then 
shall  I 

FOLIO  VII. 

1.  open  myself  unto  thee  and  let  thee 
recognize  the  truth;  for  never  have  I 
done  evil  unto  thee. 

2.  But  in  the  place  where  thou  dwel- 
leet  there  will  I  not  stay,  but  I  will 
go  to  the  cedar-mountains."     And  when 
the  earth  had  become  light,  and  anotJier 
day  had  dawned, 

3.  the  Sun-god  Harmachis  shone  out, 
and  one  brother  looked  at  the  other. 
And  the  youth  spoke  to  his  elder  brother, 
saying: 

4.  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  pursue  me 
to    slay   me   with   injustice  ?     Hearest 
thou    not    what    my    mouth    speaks? 
namely,  I  am  thy  own  younger  brother, 
and 

5.  thou  wert  to  me  after  the  manner 
of  a  father,  and  thy  wife  was  to  me  after 
the  manner  of  a  mother.     Behold,  was 
it  not  so  when  thou  didst  send  me  to 
fetch  corn  that 

6.  thy  wife  said  unto  me  :  Come,  we 
will   rejoice   and  repose   for  an  hour  ? 
And  behold!  she  has  told  thee  other- 
wise."    And  he  made 

7.  him  to  know  what  had  taken  place 
between  him  and   his   wife.     And   he 
swore  by  the  Sun-god  Harmachis  as  he 
spoke  :  "  If  that 

1  i.e.  Amomi-lla. 


8.  it  be  thy  intention  to  slay  me  with 
injustice,   then    place   thy  axe   in   the 
opening  of  thy  girdle  ;  "  and  he  took 

9.  a  sharp  knife,  and  he  cut  a  limb 
off  his  body  and  he  flung  it  into  the 
river.     Then 

FOLIO  VIII. 

1.  he  sank  down  and  swooned  and 
grew  deadly   faint.     And  the   soul   of 
his    elder   brother  was    sore   troubled. 
And   he   stood   there    and    wept    and 
lamented  ;  but  he  could  not  go  over  to 
his  younger  brother  for  fear  of  croco- 
diles. 

2.  And  his  younger  brother  called  to 
him,  saying  :  "  Behold,  thou  didst  con- 
ceive evil,  and  thou  didst  not  have  good 
in   thy   mind.     But   I   will  give   thee 
tidings  what   thou   shalt   do.     'Return 
unto  thy  house 

3.  and   tend  thy  beasts,  for  I  shall 
not  stay  where  thou  dwellest,  but  will 
go  to  the  cedar-mountains.     This  shalt 
thou  then  do  for  me  when  thou  comest 
to  look  after  me. 

4.  Know  then  that  I  must  part  from 
my    soul,   that   I    may  lay   it  in   the 
top  of  the   cedar-blossoms.     And  when 
at  last  the  cedar  shall  be  cut  down,  it 
shall  fall  upon  the  earth. 

5.  When   thou   comest  to  seek   my 
soul,  thou  shalt  seek  it  for  seven  years ; 
and  if  thy  soul  can  endure  that,  then 
shalt  thou  find  it.     Then  place  it  in  a 
vessel  with  cold  water.     Then  shall  I 
live  anew,  and  shall  give  answer 

6.  to  all  questions,  to  make  known 
what  further  shall  be  done  unto   me. 
Let  there  be  likewise  at  thy  hand  a  flask 
of  barley-drink,  seal  it,  and  delay  not, 
that  it  may  be  near  thee."    And  he  went 

7.  to  the    cedar-mountains,   and  his 
elder  brother  returned  into  his  house, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  beard, 
and   he    threw    dust    upon   it ;     and 
when  he  entered  his  house  he  slew 

8.  his  wife,  and  he  flung  her  body 
before   the   dogs,    and   he   sat  himself 
down    to    mourn    over    his     younger 
brother.       And    after    many   days    his 
younger  brother  found  himself  in   the 
cedar- mountains ; 

10.  and  nobody  was  with  him,  and 
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he  passed  the  days  in  hunting  the 
beasts  of  the  land,  and  in  the  evening 
he  came  and  he  laid  himself  down 
under  the  cedar-tree,  in  the  top  of 
whose  blossoms  his  soul  was  lying. 

FOLIO  IX. 

1.  Many  days    later  he    built   him- 
self a  hut  with  his  hands  on  the  cedar- 
mountain, 

2.  and  filled  it  with  all  goods,  such 
as  he  would  have  in  his  house.     And 
as  he  went  forth  from  his  hut,  he  met 
the  assembly  of  the  Gods 

3.  who  had  come  forth  to  care  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  land.     And  the 
host  of  Gods  spake  among  each  other 
and  said  unto  him  : 

4.  "Oh!   Batau,  thou   bull  of    the 
Gods,  why  art  thou  here   alone,   and 
why  hast  thou  left  thy  land  because  of 
the  wife  of  Anepu  thy  elder 

5.  brother  ?  for  lo  !  his  wife  is  slain. 
Return  unto  him,  and  he  will  answer 
thy  questions."     And  their  hearts  felt 
pity 

6.  for  him  greatly.      Then   said  the 
Bun  god  Harmachis  to  Khnum  r1  "  Thou 
shalt   create     a    wife    for    Batau,    so 
that 

7.  he    may  not    sit    alone."      And 
Khnum  created  a  wife  for  him ;  and  as 
she  sat  by  him  she  was  more  beautiful 
in  form  than  all  the  women  in 

8.  the    whole    land;     all    godhead 
was   in   her;    and   the  seven   sons   of 
Athor 2  came  and  looked  upon  her,  and 
they  said  with  one 

9.  mouth  :  "  She  will  die  a  violent 
death."     And  he  loved  her  very  dearly, 
and  she  sat  in  his  house  while  he  passed 
the  day 

FOLIO  X. 

1.  in   hunting    the    beasts    of    the 
land,  to  lay  the  prey  before  her.    And 
he  said  unto  her,  "  Go  not  forth,  lest 
thou  shouldst  meet  the  sea, 

2.  which    would    bear    thee    away; 
for  I  am  not  able  to  save  thee,  being 

1  i.e.  the  God  of  generation. 

2  i.e.   the   Setting  Sun,  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  the  Egyptian  Aphrodite. 


womanly  like  thyself,  because  my  soul 
lies  in  the  top 

3.  of  the  cedar-blossoms.     If  another 
finds  it,  then  I  must    combat  for  it." 
And  he  opened  his  heart  unto  her  in  all 
its  breadth. 

4.  Many  days  later,  Batau  had  gone 
forth  to  hunt,  as  was  his  daily  wont. 

5.  His  young  wife,  however,  had  gone 
forth  to  wander  under  the  cedar  which 
stood  by  her  house,  and  behold !  the 
sea  saw  her, 

6.  and   rose  behind  her ;    but    she 
saved  herself  with  fleet  steps,  and  en- 
tered into  her  house. 

7.  But  the  Sea  called  to  the  Cedar, 
saying  :  "  Oh  !  how  I  love  her  ! "     And 
the  Cedar  gave  the  Sea  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  and 

8.  the  Sea  bore  the  lock  of  hair  to 
Egypt,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  spot 
where  the  washermen  of  the  house  of 
Pharaoh  were.     And  the  perfume 

9.  of  the  lock  of  hair  pervaded  the 
garments  of   Pharaoh,  and    a    dispute 
arose  among  the  washermen 

10.  of   Pharaoh,  while   they    spoke 
and  said :  "  A  perfume  of  salve-oil  is 
in  the  garments  of  Pharaoh,"  and  hence 
there  was  disputing  daily  ;  , 

FOLIO  XI. 

1.  and  they   knew    not    what   they 
did.      But   the   chief   of  the   washer- 
men of  Pharaoh  went  to  the  sea,  and 
his  soul  was  troubled 

2.  sorely,   because  of  the  daily  dis- 
puting, and  he  arose  and  stood  on  the 
shore  opposite  to  the  lock  of  hair 

3.  which  lay  in  the  sea.      And  he 
bent  down,  and  he  seized  the  lock   of 
hair.      And  in  it  there  was  excessive 
sweet  perfume.     And  he  carried  it  to 
Pharaoh.       And    the     most     learned 
scribes     were    summoned;    and    they 
said  to  Phaiaoh,  "  This  is  the  lock  of 
hair 

5.  of  a  daughter  of  the  Sun-god,  and 
all    godhead    is    in   her.       The   whole 
land  submits  to  thee.     Well,  then,  send 
messengers 

6.  in  all  lands  to  seek  her ;  but  the 
messenger  who  shall  go  to  the  cedar- 
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mountain,  let  him  be  attended  by  many 
people 

7.  to  bring  her  here  !"     And  behold! 
the  king  said  :   "It  is  truly  good  what 
you  have  said ! "     And  he  sent  them 
forth.     Many  days  later 

8.  the  people  came   back,  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  land  to  bring  the 
king  tidings ;  but  the  messengers  came 
not, 

9.  who  had  been  sent  to  the  cedar- 
mountains,  for  Batau  had  slain  them, 
and  he  had  spared  only  one  to  return 
with  tidings  to  the  king. 

10.  And  the  king  sent  forth  people, 
many  warriors,  horse  and  foot,  to  seek 
her  anew : 

FOLIO  XII. 

1.  and  among  these  was  a  woman. 
And  to  her  they  gave  in  her  hand  all 
kinds  of  splendid  woman's  adornments. 
And  the  wife  of  Batau  came  to 

2.  Egypt  with  her,  and   there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  the  whole  land,  and 
the  king  loved  her  dearly : 

3.  and  he  raised  her  to  the  highest 
place.     And  they  spake  unto  her  that 
she  might  divulge  the  story 

4.  of  her  husband.     Then  she  said  to 
the  king,    "Let  the  cedar-tree  be  cut 
down  that  it  may  be  destroyed."     Then 

5.  they  sent  armed  men,  bearing  axes, 
to  cut  down  the  cedar-tree :  and  they  came 

6.  to  the  cedar,  and   they  cut    the 
flower  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  the 
soul  of  Batau. 

7.  And  the  flower  fell,  and  Batau  died 
in  a  short  time.    And  when  the  earth  had 
grown  light,  and  a  new  day  arose,  then 

8.  they  likewise  cut  down  the  cedar- 
tree.    And  Anepu,  Batau's  elder  brother, 
went  into  his  house, 

9.  and  he  sat  down  and  washed  his 
hands  ;   and   he  took  a  jar  of  barley- 
drink  ;  and  he  sealed  it  with  pitch  ; 

10.  and  he  took  another  jar  of  wine, 
and  he  stopped  it  with  clay ;  and  he  took 
Ms  staff 

FOLIO  XIII. 

1.  and  his  shoes,  together  with  his 
garments  and  his  travel  gear,  and  he 
went  upon  his  way 


2.  towards  the  cedar-mountain.    And 
he  came  to  the  hut  of  his  younger  brother, 
and  he  found  his  younger  brother  lying 
stretched  out 

3.  upon    his  mat.      He   was    dead. 
And  he  began  to  weep  as  he  saw  his 
younger  brother  lying  stretched  out  even 
as  a  dead  man.     Then  he  went 

4.  to   seek  the  soul  of   his  younger 
brother  under  the   cedar  under  which 
his    younger  brother  lay  down  in  the 
evening ; 

5.  and  he  searched  for  three   years 
without    finding    it.      And    when   the 
fourth  year  came,  then  his  soul  yearned 
after  Egypt, 

6.  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go  thither  to- 
morrow early."    Such  was  his  intention. 
And  ivhen  the  earth  had  grown  light,  and 
a  new  day  arose,  then  he  made 

7.  his  way  to  the  cedar-tree,  and  he 
was  busy  all  the  day  seeking  the  soul. 
And  in  the  evening  he  looked  around 
once  more  and 

&-  8.  he  found  a  fruit;  and  as  he  re- 
turned homeward  with  it,  behold !  there 
was  the  soul  of  his  younger  brother. 
Then  he  took 

9.  the  vessel  with  cold  water,  and  he 
laid  it  therein,  and  he  sat  down  as  was 
his  daily  wont.  And  when  it  had  grown 
night 

FOLIO  XIV. 

1.  the  soul  soaked  up  the  water,  and 
Batau  moved  in  all  his  limbs  and  gazed 
at  his  elder  brother; 

2.  but  his  heart  did  not  beat.     Then 
Anepu  the  elder  brother  took  the  vessel 
with  cold  water  wherein  lay 

3.  the  soul  of  his  younger   brother 
and  let  him  drink  it  up,  and  behold  !  the 
soul  found  itself  in  its  old  place.     Then 
he  became  as  he  had  ever  been.     And 
one 

4.  embraced  the  other,  and  one  spoke 
to  the  other ;  and  Batau  said  to  his 

5.  elder   brother,   "Behold!    I   will 
transform  myself  into  a  holy  bull  with 
all  tokens  of  holiness.     And  none  shall 
know 

G.  the  secret,  and  thou  shalt  sit  on 
my  back.  And  as  the  sun  shall  rise,  so 
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shall  we  be  on  the  spot  where  my  wife 
is.     Answer  me 

7.  whether  thou  wilt  lead  me  thither  1 
for  they  shall  show  thee  all  goodness  due. 
They  will 

8.  load  thee  with  silver  and  gold  if 
thou  leadest  me  before  Pharaoh ;  for  I 
shall  bring  great  good  fortune, 

9.  and  they  will  glorify  me  in  the 
whole  land  !  "    And  when  the  earth  had 
grown  light, 

FOLIO  XV. 

1.  and  a  new  day  had  come,   Batau 
assumed  the  form  which   he   had   de- 
scribed to  his  brother.      And  Anepu 

2.  his  elder  brother  sat  himself  upon 
his  back   at   daybreak.      And  he   ap- 
proached the  place,  and  they 

3.  let  the  king  know.    And  he  looked 
at  him  and  was  much  rejoiced,  and  feasted 
him 

4.  with  a  feast  greater  than   words 
can  speak,  for  it  was  a  great  good  fortune 
to  him.     And  there  was  joy  because  of 
him  throughout  the  land,  and  they 

5.  brought  silver  and  gold  for  his  elder 
brother  who  remained  in  the  village,  and 
they  gave  many  servants  to  the  bull, 

6.  and   many    things,  and   Pharaoh 
loved  him  dearly,  more  than  any  man  in 
the  whole  land. 

7.  And  after  many  days  later  the  bull 
went  into  the  holy  place,  and  he  stood 
in 

8.  the  same  spot  where  the  fair  one 
was.     Then  he  spake  to  her,  and  said  : 
"  Behold,  still  do  I  live  in  the  flesh  !  " 
Then 

9.  she  spake  :  "  Who  then  art  thou  ?" 
and  he  said  unto  her,  "I  am  Batau, 
and  thou 

10.  when  thou  didst  make  the  cedar- 
tree  to  fall  didst  make  known  to  Pharaoh 
where  I  was  that  I  might  live  no  more. 

FOLIO  XVI. 

1.  Look  on  me;   still  do  I  live  in 
the  flesh ;  but  I  am  in  the  form  of  a 
bull."      Then  the  fair  woman  was  in 
much  fear  at  these  tidings  which 

2.  her  husband  had  spoken  to  her. 
And  when  he  had  gone  forth  from  the 


holy  place,  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
pass  a  joyful  day,  sat  with  her, 

3.  and  as  she  found  herself  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  he  showed  himself 
beyond  measure  gracious  to  her,  then 
she  said  to  the  king,  "  Swear  to  me  by 
God 

4.  to  grant  all  that  I  shall   ask  of 
thee."   And  he  granted  her  all  that  she 
asked,  and  she  said,  "  Let  me  eat  of  the 
liver  of  this  bull, 

5.  for  you  do  not  want  him."     Thus 
she  spake  to  him.    Then  he  grew  very 
sad  over  what  she  said,  and  the  soul 

6.  of  Pharaoh   was   sorely  troubled. 
And  when  the    earth  had   grown  light, 
and  a  new  day  had  come,  they  prepared 
a  great  feast, 

7.  and  brought  sacrifices  to  the  bull. 
But  there  went  forth  one  of  the  king's 
first  servants  to  slay  the  bull.     And 

8.  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  about 
to  slay  him,  there  stood  people  at  his 
side.     And  as  he  gave  him  a  blow  on 
his  neck 

9.  two  drops  of  blood  fell  upon  the 
spot   where  the  king's   two    doorposts 
stand,  the  one  upon  the  one  side  of 

10.  Pharaoh's   gates,  and  the   other 
upon  the  other  side.     And  they  grew 
into  two  tall  Persea-trees.1 


FOLIO  XVII.       . 

1.  And  each  of   them   stood  alone. 
Then  they  went  to  the  king  to  tell  him, 
"  Two   large  Persea-trees  have,  to  the 
king's  great  good 

2.  fortune,  grown  in  the  night  where 
stands  the  great  gate  of  the  king ;  and 
there  is  great  joy 

3.  because  of  them  in  all  the  land." 
And  some  days  later  the  king 

4.  went  forth  adorned  with  a  neck- 
lace of  lapis-lazuli,  and  sweet  wreaths  of 
flowers  were  on  his  neck,  and  he  was  in 
a  carriage  of  gold. 

5.  And  as  he  went  forth  from  the 
royal  house  he  beheld  the  Persea-trees. 
And  the  fair  woman  had   gone   forth 

1  The  Persea-tree,  mentioned  by  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  as  having  medicinal  or 
life -restoring  properties. 
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likewise,  and   she   was   in    a    carriage 
behind  Pharaoh. 

6.  And  the  king  seated  himself  under 
the  Persea-tree.     But  the  Tree  said  to 
his  wife,  "Ah  !  thou  false  one  ! 

7.  I  am  Batau,  and  I  still  live ;  and 
I  have  transformed  myself.    Thou  didst 
tell  Pharaoh,  in  order  to  slay  me,  of 

8.  my  dwelling-place.    I  was  the  bull, 
and  thou  didst  have  me  slain."     And 
after  many  days 

9.  the  fair  one  was  in  the  favour  of 
the  king,  and  he  was  gracious  unto  her. 
Then  she  spake  to  the  king, 

10.  "Swear  to  me  to  do  all  that  I 
shall  ask  of  thee  ;"  and  he  granted  her 

FOLIO  XVIII. 

1.  all  that  she  asked;  and  she  said, 
"Let  the  two  Persea-trees  be  cut  down, 
that  fine  planks  may  be  made  thereof : " 

2.  and  her  words  were  fulfilled.  After 
many  days  later  the  king 

3.  let  skilful  workmen  come  that  they 
might  cut  down  the  Persea-trees,  and 
the  fair  queen  stood  by  to  see  it. 

4.  And  a  splinter  flew  out  and  entered 
into  the  mouth  of  the  fair  woman,  and 
she 

5.  knew  that  she  was  pregnant.    And 
they  did 

6.  all  that  her  soul  desired.     And  it 
came  to  pass  after  many  days 

7.  that  she  bore  a  son,  and  they  went 
to  announce  to  the  king,  "  A  son 


8.  is  born  unto  thee."     And  he  was 
brought  unto  him,  and  they  gave  him  a 
nurse  and  attendants;  and  there  was 

9.  joy  in  all  the  land.     Then  they 
sat  down  to  celebrate  a  feast,  and  they 
gave  him 

10.  his  name;   and  from  that  hour 
the  king  loved  him  dearly,  and  he  named 
him 

FOLIO  XIX. 

1.  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 
And  when  the  days  had  been  many,  after 
this,  the  king  made  him 

2.  governor  of  all  the  land.      And 
when  the  days  had  been  many,  after  this, 
and  he  had 

3.  governed  for  many  years,  the  king 
died ;  and  when  Pharaoh  had  flown  to 
heaven, 

4.  then  Batau  spoke  :  "  It  is  good ; 
let  the  mighty  and  the  great  of  the  royal 
court  be  brought  here,  that  I  may  tell 
them  the  whole  history 

5.  of  what  has  happened  to  me  and 
the  queen."     And  his  wife  was  brought 
unto  him,  and  he  made  himself  known 
unto  her,  and  they  spoke  their  speech. 

6.  And  they  brought  his  elder  brother 
to  him,  and  they  made  him  governor  of 
the  whole  land.     And  he  reigned  thirty 
years  as  king  of  Egypt. 

7.  When  he  had  lived  thirty  years, 
his  brother  stood  in  his  place  on  the 
day  of  his  burial. 
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THE  habit  now  to  be  spoken  of  is  one 
that -I  venture  to  call  'Unnamed/  be- 
cause, though  it  has  been  noticed  often 
—  as  indeed  it  could  not  altogether 
escape  observation ;  and  being  often  no- 
ticed, has  naturally  been  designated  by 
a  name  sometimes — yet  has  it  never 
acquired  a  name  so  well  recognized  that 
the  mention  of  it  would  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  idea  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  The  names  that 
have  been  given,  have  either  been  ap- 
plicable to  a  part  of  the  facts  only,  or 
else  they  have  been  of  wider  incidence 
than  is  convenient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. One  part  of  the  subject  has  been 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  '  tautology,' 
special  parts  have  been  called  the 
'  double  negative '  and  the  '  double  geni- 
tive/ while  German  philologists  have 
used  the  term  Hdufung,  that  is  '  Cumu- 
lation/ in  a  manner  to  embrace  some  of 
the  facts  now  intended  along  with  others 
which  are  quite  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose. 

It  has  been  chiefly  in  connection 
with  names  of  places  that  the  term 
'  tautology '  has  been  used.  Where  a 
succession  of  different  races  have 
dwelt  upon  the  same  soil,  and  have 
left  on  the  map  of  the  country  the 
relics  of  their  several  languages,  these 
have  occasionally  been  found  piled  one 
upon  another  after  the  manner  of  a 
stratification.  The  map  of  England  is 
sprinkled  over  with  names  in  which  the 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  two  or  more 
different  forms  of  speech.  In  Gloucester- 
shire the  Cotswold  Hills  are  so  called 
-from  the  British  word  coed,  a  wood,  and 
the  Saxon  wold,  or  iveald,  which  means 
the  same  thing.  In  Somersetshire  one 
of  the  most  prominent  points  of  the 
Mendip  is  called  Crook's  Peak,  where 
the  modern  word  peak  is  identical  in 
sense  with  the  famous  old  British  word 
crug,  a  term  so  intimately  associated 


with  the  selection  of  elevated  spots  for 
public  transactions,  that,  according  to 
Owen  Pughe,  crug  became  a  synonym 
for  gorsedd,  '  assembly.'  Near  Shepton 
Mallet  we  find  Dean  Bottom  and  Down- 
head,  names  which  remind  us  that  in 
Saxon  times  *  den'  and  '  dun '  were  as 
familiarly  coupled  as  in  modern  Eng- 
lish are  'hill'  and  'dale.'  In  Devon- 
shire, near  Exeter,  Pinho  is  composed 
of  British  Pen,  and  Saxon  how,  both 
meaning  a  'height/  German  'hohe.' 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
sort  of  tautology  is  given  in  Gar- 
nett's  Essays :-~"  At  the  head  of  the 
Yarrow  is  a  mountain  called  of  old  by 
the  Celtic  name  'Ben  Yair.'  To  this 
the  Eomans  prefixed  their  '  Mont/  and 
the  Danes  long  afterwards  added  their 
'  law.'  The  hill  is  now  called  <  Mount 
Benjerlaw;'  in  it  hill  comes  three  times 
over," 1  When  we  call  such  names  '  tau-- 
tological '  we  seem  to  imply  that  they 
were  produced  by  the  conscious  act  of 
repetition.  How  much  of  such  a  pur- 
pose there  may  once  have  been  it  is 
difficult  to  say  :  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
stratified  forms  are  preserved  by  those 
who  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  ele- 
ments of  their  composition.  In  such 
cases  as  Windermere  Lake,  Penlee  Point, 
Men  Kock,  it  is  possible  that  the  authors 
of  these  forms  were  more  or  less  aware 
that  '  mere '  meant  '  lake/  and  '  pen  ' 
meant  '  point/  and  '  men '  signified 
'  rock ; '  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
addition  may  have  sprung  from  a  fresh 

i  "The  Sources  of  Standard  English,"  by 
T.  L.  Kington-Oliphant,  M.A.  (Macmillan, 
1873),  p.  41 .  Perhaps  laic  may  have  been  an 
Anglican  element,  and  so  Benjerlaw  may  have 
been  the  intermediate  state  of  the  name,  until 
the  Norman  period  came,  with  its  prefix 
Mount.  Thus  also  in  Leicestershire,  Mount 
Son-el  is  Mount  Soar-hill  (on  the  River  Soar), 
where  the  attrition  and  obscuration  of  Hill, 
with  the  fact  that  its  office  is  now  wholly  dis- 
charged by  Mount,  indicates  that  the  prefix  is 
the  latest  addition. 
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and  independent  impression  of  the 
natural  object  in  each  instance.  Inas- 
much, then,  as  the  term  '  tautological ' 
seems  to  carry  with  it  some  implied 
conclusion  on  this  uncertain  point,  some 
such  word  as '  Cumulation'  may  be  pref- 
erable, as  being  void  of  any  suggestion 
beyond  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  that 
such  names  have  been  built  up  by  the 
reiterated  assertion  of  the  self-same  idea 
under  varying  forms  of  speech. 

This  Cumulation  is  not  confined  to 
local  names.  The  same  thing  may  be 
observed  in  the  ordinary  substantives. 
Thus  butt-end  is  composed  of  the  French 
boutj  and  its  English  equivalent  end.  In 
Somersetshire  a  small  fiddle  is  called  a 
croudy-kit,  from  croud,  the  old  Welsh 
word  for  a  fiddle,  and  the  modern  kit  of 
the  dancing-master.  But  there  are  far 
more  interesting,  because  more  subtle 
forms,  in  which  the  same  phenomenon 
may  be  recognized. 

As  languages  succeed  one  another  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  so  do  successive 
epochs  flit  over  the  face  of  a  language, 
and  these  epochs  when  they  have  passed 
away  are  often  traceable  in  the  deposit 
of  their  relics  under  the  more  recent  for- 
mations. It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
a  slow  and  irregular,  but  yet  in  some 
sense  a  constant  movement  in  language, 
by  which  old  forms  of  speech  gradually 
become  extinct  and  new  forms  are  called 
into  existence.  The  largest  and  most 
general  exemplification  of  this  fact,  and 
one  that  must  strike  the  most  casual 
observer,  is  the  movement  from  flexional 
to  phrasal  habits ;  a  movement  so  steady 
and  definite  in  its  direction,  that  we  are 
able  to  speak  generally  of  the  ancient 
languages  as  mostly  flexional,  and  of 
the  modern  languages  as  being  for  the 
most  part  phrasal. 

Whereas  in  Greek  the  declension  of 
a  noun  ran  thus — TroXt/zos,  TroXepov, 
TroXfpy  ;  and  in  Latin,  helium,  belli, 
bello ;  the  same  gradations  of  sense  in 
a  modern  language  are  apt  to  be  thus  ex- 
pressed— War,  of  war,  to  war ;  Guerre, 
de  la  guerre,  a  la  guerre.  Whereas 
Greek  and  Latin  spake  thus :  rcttouyKO, 
irtTroirjKas,  TrfTroirjKe  ;  feci,  fecisti,  fecit  ; 
the  modern  languages  show  a  decided 


preference  for  an  expression  of  moods 
and  tenses  of  which  this  may  serve  as 
the  type  :  I  have  done ;  er  hat  gethan, 
vous  avez  fait. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the 
old  form  quite  disappears  to  make  way 
for  the  new  one.  There  is  much  over- 
lapping; the  new  form  enters  into  its 
place  even  while  the  old  form  remains 
undisturbed.  The  Greek  and  German 
languages  offer  bold  examples  of  -this 
fact,  by  the  way  in  which  they  have 
admitted  the  prepositions  without  dis- 
missing the  case-endings  of  their  nouns. 
These  two  languages  owe  their  peculiar 
character,  and  that  degree  of  likeness 
which  is  perceivable  between  them, 
largely  to  this  one  fact;  and  they  are 
indeed  throughout  their  whole  structure 
splendid  monuments  of  the  speech-habit 
of  Cumulation. 

By  c  Cumulation,'  then,  I  would  mean 
any  formation  wherein  the  self-same 
thing  is  twice  said — being  repeated  either 
in  the  same  "form  or  with  a  change  of 
form  :  in  either  case  it  is  a  heaping  up 
of  forms  to  express  one  sense  which  is 
already  conveyed  severally  by  each  of 
the  accumulated  parts.  The  incidence 
of  this  mode  of  formation  to  names 
both  proper  and  common  has  already 
been  shown.  It  remains  now  to  exhibit 
it  also  in  the  other  sorts  of  words,  and 
especially  in  those  flexional  and  forma- 
tive elements  of  words,  by  means  of 
which  their  finer  and  more  sensitive 
functions  are  brought  into  play. 

How  ubiquitous  the  tendency  to 
Cumulation  is,  and  how  assiduously  it 
seeks  to  establish  itself  in  various  parts 
of  language,  will  perhaps  be  demon- 
strated most  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader  if  we  run  through  the  list  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  find  it  in  every 
one  of  them.  In  the  substantives  it 
appears  in  forms  like  fruiterer,  uphol- 
sterer, where  the  same  formative  er  is 
repeated  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which, 
without  repetition  of  form,  there  is  a 
cumulation  of  sense.  In  the  Bible  of 
1611  a  catcher  of  fish  is  called  a  fisher  ; 
but  this  form  has  long  been  superseded 
by  the  cumulate  fisherman. 

The  same  variety  occurs  in  the  forms 
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of  cumulate  plurality.  The  identical 
plural  form  may  be  repeated,  as  in 
Devonshire  they  say  bellowses  for  '  bel- 
lows : '  but  it  is  usually  effected  by  the 
cumulation  of  dissimilar  forms.  Once 
the  prevalent  plural  form  in  the  English, 
language  was  N,  as  it  still  is  in  German  : 
but  this  has  been  thrust  out  by  the 
S  form,  and  now  it  is  retained  only  in  a 
few  surviving  instances,  as  hosen,  oxen. 
Occasionally  these  two  forms  are  found 
in  Cumulation ;  as  in  the  following  from 
the  Fourth  Folio  of  Shakespeare  : — 

"Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted 
shoons." 

Another  old  plural-form  was  E  ;  thus 
childer  was  once  (and  in  Ireland  still 
is)  a  plural  of  child,  just  as  in  German 
Joinder  is  plural  of  kind :  but  now  we 
add  the  1ST  form  by  cumulation  and  say 
children. 

In  Adjectives,  we  find  Cumulation 
most  rife  in  that  function  which  is 
aptest  for  emphasis,  namely,  in  the  de- 
grees of  comparison.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  I  heard  a  gardener  say  that 
a  certain  stone  would  not  do  for  his 
purpose,  and  he  must  get  '  a  more  nat- 
ter one.'  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
iv.  1,  we  read,  "  How  much  more  elder 
art  thou  than  thy  looks  ! "  This  began 
to  be  disallowed  after  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus,  in 
Coriolanus  iv.  7, the  First  Folio  has,  "He 
bears  himself  more  proudlier,"  but  the 
second  and  following  folios  have  cor- 
rected the  word  to  '  proudly.' 

In  Superlatives,  words  like  foremost, 
utmost,  are  examples  of  cumulation. 
There  was  an  old  superlative  ending  in 
-ma,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -mus,  so 
that  the  Saxon  forma,  innema,  utema, 
nithema,  may  be  compared  to  the  Latin 
primus,  intimus,  extimus,  infimus.  But 
when  the  superlative  in  -est  was  almost 
universal,  it  added  itself  on  to  these 
old  superlatives,  so  that  we  had  forma- 
est,  &c. ;  and  by  this  path  we  obtained 
the  forms  foremost,  innermost,  utmost, 
nethermost.  In  the  present  day  the 
comparison  of  adjectives  by  ~er  and  -est 
is  reduced  to  a  narrow  area  through  the 
prevalence  of  the  comparison  by  more 
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and  most.  This  change  makes  another 
opening  for  Cumulation,  the  new  being 
received  without  always  entailing  tlie 
abolition  of  the  old,  and  hence  such 
comparatives  as  above  noticed,  and  such, 
superlatives  as  '  most  highest,'  or  as  in 
Julius  Caesar  iii.  2 — 

"  The  most  unkindest  cut  of  all." 

Others  there  are  of  this  group  which 
are  less  conspicuous.  We  might  over- 
look nearer,  but  it  is  a  cumulate  Com- 
parative. The  form  near,  which  is 
now  regarded  as  the  positive  degree,  is 
really  an  old  Comparative  of  nigh,  and 
is  a  condensed  form  of  nigher,  so  that 
in  nearer  the  formative  syllable  is  re- 
peated twice.  Under  the  form  longer 
there  lies  a  tale  of  cumulation.  In 
Saxon  times  the  Comparative  of  long 
was  leng,  and  to  this  by  Cumulation  was 
added  the  usual  -er  of  comparison,  pro- 
ducing the  form  lenger  which  is  com- 
mon in  Early  English.  Thus  Spenser, 
F.  Q.  I.  ix.  2  :— 

"  Them  list  no  lenger  there  at  leasure  dwell  " 

By  a  secondary  effort  at  uniformity 
the  form  longer  has  come  in,  and  all 
trace  of  leng  and  lenger  is  removed. 

Among  Adverbs  the  same  phenomenon 
presents  itself  in  another  guise.  There 
are  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  English 
language  only  three  forms  of  adverb, 
which  rank  thus  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority  :  the  flat,  the  flexional  (chiefly 
in  -ly  and  genitival),  the  phrasal.  We 
may  find  some  adjectives  which  form, 
adverbs  in  all  the  three  forms,  as  sudden, 
suddenly,  of  a  sudden;  sure,  surely,  of 
a  surety ;  extreme,  extremely,  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  flat  is  the  most  used  in  the 
popular  speech,  and  also  the  least  usual 
in  literature  ;  but  yet  it  is  found,  as  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3 — 

"I  am  sudden  sick." 

The  way  in  which  Cumulation  ordi- 
narily appears  in  this  part  of  speech  is 
in  the  combination  of  any  two  of  these 
forms  to  produce  an  emphatic  adverbial 
effect,  as  "in  an  instant  suddenly :"  or, 
as  in  the  following  : — 

"  Let  no  man  think  that  sudden  in  a  minute 
All  is  accomplished  and  the  work  is  done." 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  preposition 
of  the  phrasal  adverb  is  actually  prefixed 
to  an  old  flat  adverb,  as  in  the  cumulate 
forms  for  aye,  of  yore.  The  latter  may 
require  a  word  of  explanation.  A  very 
ancient  adverb  of  time  is  iu,  meaning 
long  ago,  which  occurs  in  Moeso-Gothic, 
and  which  having  become  somewhat 
faded  in  Saxon  times,  received  the 
addition  of  the  equivalent  oer,  which 
made  it  into  a  cumulate  adverb  with 
a  repeated  sense,  thus,  iu  cer :  these 
coalesced  in  one  word  yore,  and  in  this 
form  it  passed  current  for  a  long  time, 
as  in  Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale : — 

"  Yes,  quod  this  carpentere,  full  yore  ago." 

At  length,  when  the  time  came  for 
forming  adverbial  phrases  very  freely 
with  prepositions,  and  especially  with 
the  preposition  of,  this  old  flat  adverb 
complied  -with  the  fashion,  and  became 
of  yore.  In  the  same  manner  the  flex- 
ional  adverb  unawares,  which  Spenser 
and  other  poets  use  in  this  genitival 
form,  has  become  at  unawares,  in  defiance 
of  all  reason  and  logic,  and  simply  by 
the  instinct  of  cumulation.  Again, 
"  once  upon  a  time"  is  a  double  adverb  : 
for  "upon  a  time"  is  a  iuodern  trans- 
lation of  the  old  genitival  once. 

While  on  ^these  genitival  adverbs,  we 
should  notice  a  curious  cumulation, 
which,  though  rare  and  obsolete,  yet  by 
its  relationship  to  a  very  common  word 
is  the  more  easily  reclaimed  from 
obscurity.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
of  our  surviving  genitival  adverbs  is 
needs,  which  is  very  common  in  Shake- 
speare, in  such  phrases  as  /  must  needs, 
thou  wilt  needs,  she  needs  must,  needs 
must  you.  By  the  side  of  this  form 
there  was  also  the  -ly  form,  and  we 
meet  with  nedely  not  unfrequently  in 
the  writers  from  Chaucer  to  Holinshed. 
But  in  and  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  current  a  cumulation  of  these 
two  forms  in  the  shape  of  needsly,  a 
favourite  adverb  with  Michael  Drayton, 
in  whose  verses  it  may  be  said  to  lie 
embalmed.  Thus : — 

"But  earnest  on  her  way,  she  needsly  will 
be  gone." 


ordinary  parts  of  speech  to  this  trick 
of  Cumulation.  There  are  three  chief 
verbal  forms — the  Strong,  the  Weak,  and 
the  Phrasal  by  means  of  the  auxiliary. 
The  Strong  Verb  makes  its  Preterite  by 
an  inward  vowel  change,  as  draiv,  drew  ; 
sink,  sank;  tread,  trod ;  and  its  parti- 
ciple by  a  like  vowel  change  together 
with  the  inflection  n,  as  drawn,  sunken, 
trodden.  The  Weak  Verb  makes  both 
Preterite  and  Participle  by  the  outward 
appendage  of  ed,  as  love,  loved.  The 
third  forms  its  preterite  by  the  auxiliary 
did,  as  "I  did  love." 

Between  the  two  first — that  is,  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak  forms — 
Cumulation  takes  place  very  commonly 
in  the  speech  of  rustics,  as  "  Where  was 
you  born'd  V  and  the  same  phenomenon 
is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  infantile 
prattle  among  all  classes  of  society.  On 
the  day  of  writing,  I  heard  a  child  five 
years  old  exclaim  with  energy,  "Yes, 
I  sawed  it  myself ! "  The  combination 
of  did  with  the  elder  preterite  in  a 
cumulate  manner  is  certainly  rare ;  but 
it  is  to  be  found,  as  the  following 
quotation  attests : — 

"  Aston'd  he  stood,  and  up  his  heare  did  hove." 
— The  Faery  Queenc,  I.  ii.  31. 

In  the  form  wert  there  is  Cumulation ; 
the  Saxon  form  was  wazre,  and  the 
termination  t  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  analogy  of  the  second  person 
of  the  present  tense,  art. 

After  the  verbs  there  remain  that 
host  of  symbolical  vocables  which  in  a 
variety  of  ways  qualify  and  regulate 
and  modify  the  verbal  action.  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Verbal 
Negative.  Here  we  once  had  cumulation, 
and  we  still  have  it  in  the  popular 
speech,  but  the  literary  dialect  has 
rejected  it.  In  the  earliest  times  of 
the  history  of  our  language  the  Negative 
was  placed  before  the  verb,  and  it  is 
common  enough  as  late  as  Chaucer. 
Thus,  in  the  Tale  of  Meliboeus  .— 

"Ther  is  no  creature  so  good  that  him  ne 
wanteth  somewhat." 

A   trace  of  this  arrangement   survives 


The  Verb  is  as  liable  as  the  more     in  the  familiar  expression  '  Will  he,  nill 
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he.'  The  nill  is  for  ne  ivill ;  just  as  in 
Chaucer  nam  is  for  ne  am,  nas  for  ne 
was,  not  for  ne  wot.  In  the  time  of 
this  prefixed  Negative,  an  additional 
emphasis  was  sometimes  obtained  by 
putting  nd  or  ndn  after  the  verb,  and 
the  result  was  the  formula,  "  Ic  ne  was 
na."  Sometimes  this  second  negative 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  whit,  giving  the  formula,  "  Ic  ne  was 
na  whit."  The  first  of  these  two 
formulas  accounts  for  the  Scotch  "I 
wasna,"  and  the  second  for  the  English 
"  I  was  not ; " — both  English  and  Scotch 
alike  dropped  the  original  negative  be- 
fore the  verb. 

The  limitation  of  ourselves  to  a  single 
Negative  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  a  certain  logical  propriety,  which 
is  codified  in  the  maxim  of  the  English 
grammarian,  that "  two  negatives  destroy 
one  another,  or  are  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative."  The  conduct  of  the  French 
language  has  been  the  opposite  of  ours 
in  this  particular  :  after  having  fully 
matured  a  suffix-Negative  it  still  retains 
its  old  prefix-Negative ;  and  this  Cumu- 
lation is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  lan- 
guage which  by  universal  consent  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  logical  superiority. 

For  there  certainly  is  a  manifest  an- 
tagonism between  the  habit  of  Cumu- 
lation and  the  logical  sense,  and  this 
antagonism  is  brought  to  a  plain  issue 
in  the  case  of  the  Double  Negative,  and 
the  English  maxim  is  simply  the  en- 
rolment of  a  triumph  gained  by  the 
logical  faculty  over  the  speech-instinct 
in  the  domain  of  English  grammar.  But 
beyond  the  pale  of  grammar  the  Double 
Negative  is  free,  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  it  will  for  many  long  years 
prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  school- 
master. That  more  enlarged  study  of 
the  English  language  which  tends  to 
bring  into  consideration  the  writers  who 
preceded  Shakespeare,  will  be  found  to 
side  with  the  people  and  against  the 
ferule.  Chaucer  knows  nothing  of 
Lindley  Murray's  maxim ;  he  sets  it  at 
nought  in  every  page,  as  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  knight : — 

"  Ne  never  yet  no  vilonye  ne  sayde 
In  al  his  lyf,  unto  no  niauer  wight." 


Even  in  Shakespeare  traces  remain  of 
the  Double  Negative,  as  in  Much  Ado 
ii.  1  :— 

"  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ?" 

No  more  need  be  said  to  satisfy  the 
reader  of  the  tendency  to  Cumulation 
in  this  member  of  the  English  language. 
Had  this  cumulative  tendency  in  Eng- 
lish gone  unchecked,  we  might  have 
made  some  approach  to  that  extraordi- 
nary profusion  of  Negatives  which  is 
such  a  strong  peculiarity  of  Greek  syn- 
tax. This  cumulation  in  Greek  results 
in  a  weight  of  emphasis,  which  in  any 
English  version  has  to  be  rendered  by 
emphatic  words  of  an  affirmative  com- 
plexion, as  ovdele  eif  ovfiev  ovcevbe  aj> 
rifji&v  ov^eVere  yevoiro  a£ioe,  which  Dr. 
Jowett  renders  thus  :  te  None  of  us  will 
be  of  the  smallest  use  in  any  inquiry." 
—Plato,  Philebus  19. 

Some  little  words  there  are  which 
readily  change  the  place  and  character 
of  Adverb  for  the  place  and  character 
of  Preposition;  and  these  sometimes 
surprise  us  with  an  interesting  phase  of 
Cumulation,  as  when  in  or  with  stands 
in  the  double  character  in  the  same 
phrase,  thus  :— 

"And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne." 
— Chaucer,  Prologue  41. 

So  Myers,  in  his  "Erancis  Xavier," 
writes  :  —  "A  single-handed,  simple- 
hearted  man :  with  nothing  to  influ- 
ence other  men  with  but  that  inward 
force,"  &c. 

Many  other  instances  of  Cumulation 
will  meet  the  observant  eye  up  and 
down  the  pages  of  English  literature ; 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  just  to  add  tw- 
or  three  additional  examples  without 
comment  or  analysis — such  are  '  which 
that,'  'from  thenceforth/  'for  be- 
cause/ 'afar  off.' 

Perhaps  there  is  no  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  in  which  so  many  examples 
of  this  sort  can  be  collected  as  in  the 
English  language ;  and  yet  I  would  not 
venture  to  say  that  any  one  of  the 
quoted  instances  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  some  language  or  other.  But  I  come 
now  to  an  example  which  I  believe  to 
be  strictly  confined  to  our  mother 
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tongue.  I  mean  the  Double  Genitive, 
concerning  which,  in  the  latter  months 
of  last  year,  a  brisk  correspondence 
appeared  in  the  diversified  pages  of 
Notes  and  Queries. 

The  discussion  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember by  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
asked  for  some  intelligible  rule  for  the 
use  of  what  has  been  called  the  Double 
Genitive.  He  denounced  it  as  a  bar- 
barism :  commended  to  our  emulation 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  the 
French ;  and  held  up  also  the  example 
of  the  Germans,  who  say  either 
1  Wieland's  Oberon  '  or  '  Der  Oberon 
von  Wieland,'  but  never  use  both  of 
these  genitives  at  once.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  say  'Mr.  Brown's 
tenant,'  or  'a  tenant  of  Mr.  Brown/ 
but  we  very  frequently  double  the  geni- 
tive \$  saying  '  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Brown's.'  Now,  he  proceeds  to  ask, 
of  Mr.  Brown's  ivhat  ?  Of  his  house, 
or  his  land,  or  what?  This  want  of 
precise  meaning  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  formula — which  is  not  found  in  the 
best  writers  of  the  last  century,  though 
Miss  Edgeworth  describes  "  a  glade  of 
the  park  which  opened  upon  a  favourite 
view  of  the' general's  ;"  and  Thackeray, 
still  worse :  "  The  brightest  part  of 
Swift's  story — the  pure  star  in  that  dark 
and  tempestuous  life  of  Swift's — is  his 
love  for  Hester  Johnson."  The  same 
contributor  adds  a  list  of  other  examples 
— enough  one  would  think  to  shake  his 
confidence  in  his  own  verdict.  In  the 
Times  a  reviewer  has,  "a  kinsman  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  ;"  the  correspondent 
S.  G.  0.  says,  "This  letter  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's ; "  a  leading  article  has 
two  instances,  namely,  "a  motion  of 
Mr.  Hardy's,"  and  "a  motion  of  Mr. 
.Bouverie's."  The  same  objector  fur- 
ther declares  that  it  would  be  endless 
to  cite  examples,  for  that  almost  every 
modern  writer  has  fallen  into  this 
vicious  habit,  which  the  critic,  unde- 
terred by  his  own  list  of  authorities, 
fitill  ventures  to  condemn,  as  a  construc- 
uon  that  is  awkward  and  obscure,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  be  encouraged. 

Lord   Lyttelton  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  a  Double  Genitive  at  all :  that 


the  word  '  of '  was  not  equivalent  to 
the  possessive  's,  but  quite  a  different 
preposition,  insomuch  that  "  a  kinsman 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  "  means  one  among 
Lord  Palmerston's  numerous  kinsmen; 
so  that  the  '  of,'  is  equivalent  to 
'among.'  In  this  analysis  he  was 
confirmed  by  several  other  correspond- 
ents, and  the  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  this  peculiar  expression  is  not 
tautological  or  cumulative  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  elliptical.  It  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  expression  must  bo 
logically  wrong  whenever  it  was  used  of 
an  object  which  was  not  to  be  presented 
as  one  among  many.  Lord  Lyttelton 
holds  that — 

"'A  kinsman  of  Lord  Palmerston's'  means 
'  A  kinsman  among ,  Lord  P.'s  (kinsmen) ' ; 
and  so  of  the  rest.  But  '  life  of  Swift's ' 
must  be  wrong,  because  no  one  has  more  lives 
than  one.  'That  will  of  my  father's'  is 
almost  certainly  .wrong,  because  the  presump- 
tion is  that  a  man  only  makes  one  will ;  and 
'a  favourite  view  of  B.V  is  suspicious,  be- 
cause the  idea  of  a  favourite  rather  suggests 
oneness  than  plurality.  Still,  it  might  mean 

*  a  favourite  view  among  those  which  B.  usually 
saw.' 

"  The  point  may  be  made  clearer  by  substi- 
tuting '  mine '  for  the  genitive,  being,  in  fact, 
the  same  construction.  'A  son  of  mine' 
should  not  properly  be  used  by  a  man  who 
had  no  more  than  one  son,  though  very  likely 
it  often  is  so." 

(Whether  "  son  of  mine"  and  "life 
of  Swift's"  are  really  the  same  con- 
struction will  have  to  be  considered 
presently.) 

Mr.  Thiriold  threw  a  new  light  on 
the  debate  by  quoting  some  important 
witnesses.  Among  these,  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  says  :  "  '  A  picture  of 
the  king'  is  a  representation  of  the 
king's  person ;  '  a  picture  of  the  king's  ' 
means  a  picture  belonging  to  the  king, 
i.e./one  of  his  collection."  Archdeacon 
Hare  says  :  "  I  confess  that  I  feel  some 
doubt  whether  this  phrase  is  indeed  to 
be  regarded  as  elliptical.  ...  If  we 
were  asked  whose  castle  Alnwick  is,  we 
should  answer  *  The  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland's ! '  so  we  should  also  say, 

*  What   a   grand  castle  that  is   of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  !' without  at 
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all  taking  into  account  whether  he  had 
other  castles  besides  ;  and  our  expression 
would  bo  equally  appropriate  whether 
he  had  or  not."  Mr.  Thiriold  proceeds 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
emphasis  in  the  Double  Genitive;  he 
observes  that  if,  instead  of  Othello's 
"Never  more  be  officer  of  mine,"  you 
substitute  "be  my  officer,"  you  make  it 
tame ;  that  the  title  of  one  of  our  novels, 
"That  Boy  of  Norcott's,"  conjures  ex- 
pectations which  "Norcott's  boy"  could 
not  call  up,  while  "  That  boy  of  NOT- 
cott "  would  give  an  uncertain  sound. 
Yet  there  is  but  one  boy.  Another 
contributor  observes  that  "  a  discovery 
of  John  "  signifies  that  John  was  dis- 
covered ;  "  a  discovery  of  John's  "  that 
John  discovered  something. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of 
views  we  may  discern  two  lines  of 
thought  which  are  marked  by  consist- 
ency and  direction,  and  which  are  in 
absolute  antagonism  to  each  other.  One 
says  that  the  so-called  Double  Genitive 
is  an  elliptical  or  compendious  form  of 
speech  which  when  expanded  is  found 
to  be  no  Double  Genitive  at  all,  but 
only  to  contain  a  couple  of  genitive 
forms  which  look  different  ways,  thus : 
"  A  kinsman  of  Palmerston's — subaudi 
kinsman."  This  argument  betrays  a 
leaning  upon  the  pronominal  examples, 
"  son  of  mine/' — "  officer  of  mine,"  and 
draws  its  illustration  from  their  analogy. 
The  other  maintains  the  reality  of  the 
Double  Genitive,  asserts  that  the  two 
genitives  have  one  constructive  bearing, 
and  are  really  duplicates;  that  so  far 
from  being  elliptical  it  is  a  pleonastic 
and  cumulative  formula  which  is  as  full 
in  form  as  it  is  in  emphasis  and  humo- 
rous effect.  This  view  rests  chiefly  upon 
substantial  instances,  such  as,  "  That 
boy  of  Norcott's." 

•  When  in  a  conflict  of  opinion  there 
seems  to  be  reason  on  both  sides,  this 
is  often  a  token  of  some  entanglement, 
something  that  needs  to  be  unravelled, 
and  when  we  once  suspect  this,  our  cue 
is  naturally  caution,  even  (as  it  may 
appear)  excessive  caution,  and  we  re- 
vise our  skein  thread  by  thread. 

Let   us   not   even   assume   that  the 


two  kinds  of  phrase,  namely,  "  officer 
of  mine  "  and  "  that  boy  of  Norcott's," 
may  be  counted  as  one.  It  seems  so 
obvious  to  take  them  as  standing  to 
one  another  in  the  same  relation  as 
substantive  and  pronoun  constantly 
hold  to  one  another,  that  it  may  look 
like  a  perverse  ingenuity  to  raise  the 
doubt;  but  however  much  appearances 
may  be  against  me,  I  crave  permission 
to  distinguish  them  for  the  moment  by 
the  terms  Substantival  and  Pronominal. 
This  done,  I  would  submit  that  the 
Substantival  formula  is  purely  and 
properly  a  Double  Genitive,  and  that  ifc 
has  been  formed  by  the  cumulation  of 
the  two  genitival  symbols,  the  ancient 
and  the  modern,  the  Gothic  and  the 
Romanesque.  The  French  have  but 
one  usual  way  of  expressing  the  geni- 
tive, and  that  is  by  their  preposition  de 
as,  Un  parent  de  Lord  Palmerston  ;  the 
Germans  have  their  native  symbol  for 
the  same  thing,  namely,  the  possessive 
s,  so  that  the  pure  German  formula  is 
Ein  Verwandte  Palmerstons ;  but  the 
English,  possessing  one  of  these  by 
the  same  native  right  as  the  Germans 
themselves,  and  having  adopted  the 
French  de,  by  the  translation  of,  for 
seven  centuries  at  least,  have  out  of 
these  projected  a  third  genitive  formu- 
la by  the  superposition  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  and  have  thus  produced  the 
formula,  "A  kinsman  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's." 

That  this  is  the  historical  statement 
of  the  case  is  rendered  probable  by  two 
considerations  :  first,  the  general  habits 
of  the  language  ;  and,  secondly,  the  exi- 
gency of  the  particular  case.  On  the 
first  head  I  must  be  allowed  to  fall  back 
upon  the  foregoing  argument,  and  to  as- 
sume that  the  habit  of  Cumulation  is  suffi- 
ciently proved ;  and  that  the  illogicality 
of  saying  the  selfsame  thing  twice  over 
does  not  constitute  any  ground  for  dis- 
owning it  as  a  historical  fact.  Therefore 
our  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
second  head,  that  is,  to  the  inquiry 
whether  we  can  detect  any  occasion 
or  necessity  for  the  contrivance  of  this 
peculiar  formula.  And  here  it  is  a  plain 
fact  which  can  easily  be  verified,  that 
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the  English  'of '-when  used  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French  l  de '  was  very  liable 
to  confusion.  This  preposition  had  uses 
enough  before,  and  these  uses  were 
sometimes  but  obscurely  distinguishable; 
and  hence  it  came  about,  not  indeed 
when  the  genitival  function  was  first 
assumed  by  this  preposition,  but  in 
process  of  centuries,  as  the  continued 
habit  of  French  education  widened  the 
incidence  of  this  genitival  formula,  that 
the  risk  of  collision  discovered  itself 
more  and  more,  and  so  it  happened, 
that  the  old  possessive  s  was  now  and 
then  recalled,  quite  naturally  and  un- 
consciously, to  the  position  from  which 
it  had  been  for  a  time  dislodged,  and 
being  recalled,  it  acted  as  a  diacritic 
symbol  to  distinguish  between  the  pos- 
sible meanings  of  a  preposition  upon 
which  more  offices  had  devolved  than  it 
could  conveniently  fill. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
obscurity  which  the  Double  Genitive 
would  obviate.  Mr.  Myers,  in  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  his  "  Christopher 
Columbus,"  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Every 
indisputable  relation — every  universal 
impulse — is  an  exponent  of  an  Idea  of 
God."  This  sentence  is  certainly  obscure, 
and  this  obscurity  might  be  attributed 
to  its  isolation  ;  but  we  can  assure  the 
reader  that  even  in  the  full  light  of  its 
context  it  is  not  clear  until  after  a  pause 
of  reconsideration.  When  we  speak  of 
"  an  Idea  of  God  "  we  commonly  mean 
an  idea  which  some  one  has  formed 
concerning  God ;  and  it  is  a  great 
solecism  to  employ  this  phrase  for  an 
Idea  which  dwells  in,  or  is  entertained 
by,  the  Divine  Mind.  Yet  such  is  the 
intention  in  the  passage  quoted.  Now 
if  it  had  been  allowable  for  the  writer 
to  have  said,  "  an  Idea  of  God's  ; "  all 
hesitation  and  ambiguity  would  have 
been  instantly  dispelled  by  that  little 
additional  letter ;  and  this  example 
serves  at  once  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
need  that  might  arise  for  the  Double 
Genitive,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
make  us  aware  of  a  limit  to  its  applic- 
ability and  appropriateness.  This  limit 
will  be  noticed  again  by  and  by. 

The   Komanesque   genitive   is    thus 


seen  to  be  occasionally  liable  to  confu- 
sion, and  the  retention  of  the  old  Gothic 
's  seems  to  act  as  a  guard  against  this 
confusion.  I  will  add  another  illus- 
tration to  the  same  effect,  only  of  a 
humbler  kind.  A  lady  was  reading  to 
her  husband  in  the  quiet  hour  after  the 
household  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
book  was  the  "  Letters  of  Sara  Cole- 
ridge." The  lateness  of  the  hour  had 
doubtless  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
misapprehension  of  a  passage  in  itself 
not  obscure : — 

"  The  following  description  of  Carlyle 
seems  to  me  to  point  at  what  is  Dante's 
characteristic  power : — '  The  very  move- 
ments in  Dante  have  something  brief, 
swift,  decisive— almost  military.  The 
fiery,  swift  Italian  nature  of  the  man 
— so  silent,  passionate — with  its  quick, 
abrupt  movements,  its  silent,  pale  rages 
— speaks  itself  in  these  things.'  " 

When  the  lady  had  read  thus  far,  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  don't  see  how  that  is  a 
description  of  Carlyle  !  "  At  which  her 
husband  simply  answered,  "  Ah,  I  see 
it  is  time  to  shut  the  book."  To  this 
incident,  which  happened  yesterday,  I 
can  add  one  that  is  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  it  had  indeed  happened 
yesterday,  though  I  am  not  sure  whether 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  would  be 
the  nearer  date.  In  the  circle  of  a  Com- 
mon Eoom,  it  happened  one  day  that 
the  conversation  turned  on  some  peculiar 
expressions  in  the  Prayer-Book.  Among 
others,  this  came  up  for  discussion  : — 
"  In  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our 
eternal  life  " — and  it  was  maintained, 
by  a  theologian  who  was  even  then 
known  beyond  academic  limits,  that 
this  meant  to  assert  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  concerning  the  salvation  of  man. 
The  phrase  is  not  genitival ;  his  error 
consisted  in  so  regarding  it ;  and  it  was 
the  Romanesque  of  that  was  the  snare. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  a  liability  to  confusion  in 
the  Komanesque  uses  of  this  preposition ; 
and  if  this  is  established,  we  have  found 
a  justification  for  the  cumulate  use  of 
the  Double  Genitive,  as  a  means  of 
putting  the  intended  meaning  beyond 
the  reach  of  mistake ;  and  we  seem  to 
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have  reason  enough  to  pronounce  this 
formula  cumulative  and  not  elliptical. 
We  speak,  however,  of  the  Substantival 
instances  only.     The  difference  between 
these  and  the  Pronominal  becomes  more 
manifest  the  more  the  two  are  examined 
and  compared.     Of  this  I  will  give  two 
illustrations,  one  external  and  the  other 
internal.      The   external  fact  is    this, 
that  the  Pronominal  formula  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  French  language,  while 
the    Substantival    one    cannot.       The 
internal  fact  is  this,  that  there  is   a 
peculiar  sentiment  or  association  of  ideas 
attaching  to  each  of  the  two  severally, 
and  which  is  not  common  to  both.     I 
do  not  deny  that  they  have  a  good  deal 
in  common.    This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  two  such  formulas,  however  dis- 
tinct in  origin,  could  not  but  have  at- 
tractions  for  each  other,  and  mutual 
blendings  which  would  tend  to  obscure 
their  original  distinctness.     In  tracing 
their  history,  therefore,  that  which  is 
common  to  both  is  of  less  significance 
than  that  which    is  peculiar  in  each. 
And  this  latter  is  tolerably  well  marked. 
The  distinctive  air  of  the  Substantival 
formula  is  a  certain  free  and  easy  fa- 
miliarity, which  was  the  cause  of  the 
limit  above  noticed,  to  which  we  pro- 
mised to  revert  by  and  by.     Nobody 
could  decently  say  "  that  boy  of  Nor- 
cott's"  unless  he  were  011  pretty  easy 
terms  both  with  Norcott  himself  and 
also  with  the  person  to  whom  his  con- 
versation was  addressed.     But  less  of 
this  attends  upon  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions   '  a  horse  of  mine '   and    '  a 
cousin  of  ours ' — if  there  is  something 
of  the  same  feeling  it  may  have  been 
rubbed  off  from  the  other  formula,  and 
anyhow  it  is  not  the  proper  characteristic 
of  the  Pronominal  formula  :  that  which 
is  proper  to  the  latter  is  a  certain  nu- 
merical  assumption.      The    man   who 
says  <  a  horse  of  mine,'   uses   a   style 
which  befits  the  man  of  many  horses ; 
and  he  who  says    'a  cousin  of  ours' 
speaks  like  the  head  of  a  clan.  General- 
isms  of  this  sort  are  not  of  course  to 
be  challenged  as  if  they  were  universal 
propositions ;  enough,  if  the  reader  can 
see  instances  in  which  they  would  hold. 


Here  then  we  recognize  an  effect  like  that 
of  the  French — II  est  des  miens,  He  is 
one   of  my  people ;    or,  Us   sont   des 
notres,  They  are  of  our  household,  suite, 
party.      In   French   these    expressions 
carry  with  them  a  sound  of  greatness ; 
and  this  sound  rings  in  Othello's  sen- 
tence to  Cassio  :  "  Never  more  be  officer 
of   mine."     Moreover,  the  Pronominal 
formula   would    appear  to   have   been 
established    and     acknowleged     much 
earlier  than  the  Substantival  formula. 
Indeed  this  difference  of  date  is  so  well 
marked   that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
third   ground    of  distinction   between 
these  two  formulas.     Mr.  Thiriold  has 
produced  ten  instances  of  the  Double 
Genitive  from  Shakspeare,  but  they  are 
all  of  the  pronominal  type — of  mine — of 
thine — of  yours  ;  and  we  may  presume 
that  he  found  none  of  the  substantival 
type  when  he  was  collecting  the  others. 
The  oldest  instance  I  am  able  to  pro- 
duce of  the  Substantival  formula  is  from 
the  Bible  of  1611—"  How  many  hired 
servants  of  my  father's ; " — indeed,  so- 
far  as  I  know,  this  example  is  isolated 
by  its  antiquity.1    On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  collect  early  instances 
of  the  Pronominal  type,  as  1  Sam.  ii.  33, 
"  the  man  of  thine,  whom  I  shall  not 
cut  off" — and  "  this  charitable  work  of 
our's  "  in  the  Baptismal  Office. 

From  these  circumstances  I  conclude 
that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  these  two  formulas  are  of  one  root. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Pronominal 
formula  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and 
that  it  was  originally  a  mere  imitation 
of  a  French  expression.  The  Substanti- 
val formula  is  probably  more  recent ;  it 
may  have  been  somewhat  indebted  to 
the  other  for  its  introduction  into  our 
language,  but  it  rests  upon  a  separate 
necessity  and  demand;  it  discharges  a 

1  But  indeed  I  believe  this  is  only  an  ap- 
parent and  not  a  real  instance  of  the  formula 
under  discussion.  A  critical  comparison  of 
the  versions  suggests  that  here  the  construc- 
tion is  really  elliptical,  and  that  "rny  father's  " 
stands  for  "  my  father's  house."  The  Vulgate 
has,  "  Quanti  mercenarii  in  domo  patris  mei." 
"Wyclif,  "  How  many  hirid  men  in  my  fadris 
hous."  Tyndale,  and  of  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, "  How  many  hyred  servauntes  at  my 
father's." 
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distinct  function.  The  Pronominal  for- 
mula may  reasonably  be  called  Elliptical : 
the  Substantival  formula  is  not  Elliptical, 
but  Cumulative.  The  former  is  of  French 
extraction  ;  the  latter  is  a  pure  domestic 
growth.  To  the  two  forms  of  Genitive 
which  had  descended  to  us  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Gothic  and  Romanesque 
races  in  this  island,  it  has  added  a  third, 
with  an  aspect  and  physiognomy  apart. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  that  this 
cumulative  action  of  language  is  not 
merely  an  idle  variation  of  externals, 
but  that  it  contributes  towards  the 
proper  end  of  language  by  the  enlarge- 
ment and  variation  of  the  faculty  of 
expression. 

This  phenomenon  of  Cumulation  does 
not  present  itself  equally  under  all 
conditions  of  language.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  wilding,  of  strong  energy 
and  slender  intelligence  ;  ever  seeking 
to  push  its  way,  and  continually  checked 
by  the  maturer  wisdom  of  the  logical  prin- 
ciple ;  able  occasionally  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion here  and  there  in  the  freest  languages, 
and  least  likely  to  be  found  where  the 
dominion  of  Grammar  is  most  absolute. 
A  palmary  example  in  Greek  is  its 
Pleonasm  of  Negatives  ;  but  beyond 
this,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are 
generally  so  logic-bound  that  they  offer 
but  few  examples  within  the  classic 
pale,  and  these  only  survivals  from 
the  less  conscious  pre-classic  times ; 
as  Trpwrtorroe,  eff-^aTwre/oor,  ftr^arwrara. 
The  larger  number  are  post- classical,  such 
for  example,  as,  cnrXorepor,  neiZorepav,  in 
the  New  Testament;  and  in  modern 
Greek,  the  popular  6  TrAt'oy  TrXovaiwrepog 
for  the  expression  of  the  superlative 
degree,  as  if  we  were  to  say  '  the  more 
wealthier '  to  signify  the  wealthiest. 
So  in  Latin ;  while  a  few  instances  of 
Cumulation  are  classical,  as  permaximus, 
derminimus,  perpaucissimi :  the  list  can 
be  most  readily  filled  from  later  writers, 


in  whose  pages  we  find  postremius, 
postremissimus,  extremius,  cxtremissimus, 
infimiores,  minimissimus,  pessimissimus.1 

The  Latin  affords  another  set  of 
examples  in  its  conjunctions,  as,  jam 
nunc,  jamjam,  verum  enimvero.  Traces 
of  the  same  habit  are  in  the  Latin  pro- 
nouns, memet,  tute,  quidquid.  The 
language  in  which,  this  particular  form 
of  pronominal  Cumulation  is  most 
marked  is  the  Welsh,  with  its  vnyfi, 
chteychwi,  liwyntlvwy :  where  the  pro- 
nouns I,  you,  they,  are  re-doubled. 

In  French  we  may  hear  c'est  mon  livre 
a  moi,  as  if  we  should  say,  '  It  is  my 
book  mine  ; '  and  in  German  we  may 
read,  Jetzt  war  der  Jiinger  ihre  Zeit 
(Rieger's  "  Commentary,"  i.  333),  which. 
I  despair  of  rendering  into  English,  in 
any  useful  or  illustrative  manner. 

The  above  examples  are  calculated  to 
suggest  that  this  habit  of  cumulation  or 
stratification,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be 
called,  is  naturally  incidental  to  all 
languages ;  that  it  is  ever  ready  at 
hand,  when  not  excluded  by  classicism, 
to  give  a  new  face  to  old  and  worn  ex- 
pressions ;  that  it  has  produced  our 
Double  Genitive,  and  that  it  is  a 
general  and  important  agent  for  the 
infusion  of  new  vigour  into  a  trite 
and  effete  phraseology. 

In  the  English  language  Cumulation 
has  flourished  with  uncommon  exuber- 
ance; and  this  maybe  attributed  to  two 
causes — the  material  of  the  language, 
which  is  highly  composite,  and  the 
genius  of  the  language,  which  is  rebel- 
lious against  classic  restraint. 

JOHN  EARLE. 

1  One  of  the  forms  of  Cumulation  is  found 
in  the  word  Lemures,  according  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  who,  in  his  charming  book  of  "  Etrus- 
can Researches,"  tells  us  that  the  last  syllable 
is  the  Latin  sign  of  plurality  added  to  ur,  its 
equivalent  in  the  old  Etruscan,  and  that  the 
root  of  the  word  is  Letn. 
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I.   THE  SEVEN  HILLS   OF  ROME. 

EXACT  topographical  description  is  a 
comparatively  new  feature  in  geography 
and  history  :  the  result  of  advanced 
geological  and  other  studies.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  general  subject  as 
anthropology  bears  to  physiology,  a  well 
worked  out  detail.  "  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels," the  folios  of  fifty  years  past,  con- 
tented themselves  as  a  rule  with  describ- 
ing sites  and  scenery  as  the  pictures 
affected  the  authors,  their  feelings,  and 
so  forth  ;  much  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  modern  critic,  who  reviews  not 
the  book,  but  the  writer  of  the  book — a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  power  of  the 
personal.  Consequently,  those  fine  old 
English  travel-works  were  weak  in  their 
topography  as  in  their  anthropology, 
and  both  were  very  weak  indeed. 

This  defect  is,  naturally  enough,  re- 
flected by  books  of  compilation,  and  in 
the  large  branch  of  literature  known  as 
the  popular.  Turn,  for  instance,  to  the 
British  Murray,  the  lineal  successor  of 
Mrs.  Starke  et  compagnie.  Eead  the 
paragraph  entitled  the  "  Seven  Hills," 
and  you  will  readily  understand  my 
meaning.  Every  schoolboy  learns  from 
his  Butler,  his  Lempriere,  or  his  Smith 
(Dr.  Win.),  the  list  which  made  up  the 
"  urbs  septicollis ;  "  every  collegian  can 
go  through  the  list  of  Palatine,  Quirinal, 
&c.  But  one  and  all,  when  quoting  the 
resounding  line — 

"Septem  urbs  alta  jugis  toti  mite  praesidet 
orbi— 

have  a  hazy  idea  that  Eome  the  city 
still  sits,  as  she  originally  sat,  upon 
seven  distinct  montl  (hills).  And  hazi- 
ness of  idea,  I  would  observe,  is  apt  to 
affect  the  memory :  we  can  hardly  re- 
member long  what  we  fail  to  see  dis- 
tinctly and  in  due  order. 

Let  us  try  if  the  Seven  Hills  will  not 
fall  into  a  natural  topographical  series 


easily  understood  and  not  readity  for- 
gotten. It  is  quite  true  that  Time,  by 
adding  thirty  or  fifty  feet  of  debris  to 
the  surface  has,  at  some  points,  "  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
limits  of  the  original  eminences."  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  outlines  of  the 
seven,  especially  the  four  consecutive 
hills  of  which  I  shall  speak,  have 
greatly  changed.  But  we  are  equally 
certain  that  the  main  features  remain 
unaltered,  and  in  order  to  avoid  becom- 
ing more  archaeological  than  is  necessary, 
we  will  speak  of  the  "  montes  "  as  they 
now  are. 

A  section  from  Ancona  to  Civita 
Vecchia  shows  the  "  humilis  Italia  " — 
maritime  Italy — extending  along  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene  Seas,  to 
be  composed  of  water-rolled  calcareous 
pebbles,  underlying  humus  of  various 
thickness.  Down  the  whole  length  of 
the  axis  run  the  Apennines  forming 
the  backbone  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
limestones  and  sandstones  of  the  high- 
lands have  been  washed  down  to  create 
the  lowlands,  even  as  Egypt  was  said  of 
the  ancients  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Mle. 
But  about  Eome  and  elsewhere  there 
are  igneous  complications.  We  see  the 
direct  effects  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  in 
the  rolling  basaltic  ridge,  whose  extreme 
tongue,  buttressing  the  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  Almo,  is  still  quarried  near 
the  Appian  Way  about  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.  The  material  is  a  close 
grained  blue  rock,'containing  crystals  of 
lime  and  several  peculiar  minerals.  The 
peculiar  rocks  of  Eome  itself,  as  we  may 
remark  upon  the  Monte  Verde,  and  in 
the  Mamertine  prison,  are  the  tufa, whose 
earthly  texture  sho  ws  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
volcanic  ashes,  and  the  peperino,  sand 
pasted  together  with  erupted  cinereous 
matter  :  a  noted  variety  of  the  latter  is 
the  Gabino  of  Gabii  (Lapis  Gabinus)i 
Both  tufa  and  peperino  resemble  the 
puzzolina  of  Puzzuoli,  the  light,  porous, 
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and  friable  mixture  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  iron,  the  "basis  of  hydraulic  cement. 
And  both  contrast  with  the  travertino 
of  Tivoli  and  elsewhere,  a  white  con- 
cretionary stone,  originally  lime,  in  so- 
lution deposited  by  fresh  water,  often 
hard,  generally  containing  heterogeneous 
matter  like  pudding-stone,  and  some- 
times assuming  a  semi-crystalline  cha- 
racter. The  stones  of  Eome,  therefore, 
neglecting  the  foreign  marbles,  are 
peperino  and  tufi^  basalt  and  travertino. 

Let  us  cast  a  look  upon  the  site  of 
Eome  in  those  palaeolithic  days  when 
the  Alban  block  ceased  to  build  up 
the  country  by  deluging  it  with  fire, 
and  when  the  goodly  scene  was  gra- 
dually assuming  its  present  shape.  Geo- 
logists still  dispute  whether  the  large 
watercourses  of  the  pra-historic  period 
changed  to  the  comparatively  small 
rivers  of  our  times  gradually  or  per  sal- 
turn,  and  Mr.  Belgrand  has  given  reasons 
for  his  belief  that  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  Parisian  basin,  "  les  grands 
cours  d'eau  de  1'age  de  pierre  sont  deve- 
nues  tout  a  coup  les  petites  rivieres'  que 
nous  voyons  couler  de  nos  jours."  And 
the  cause  is  as  variously  sought  in  the 
secular  growth  of  the  earth  and  in  the 
newer  theory — the  Einsturz  Hypothese, 
which  is  taking  its  place.  But  no  one 
doubts  that  the  valleys  were  shallower, 
and  therefore  more  saturated  than  the 
deep  drains  of  the  present  day;  that 
the  spring  floods  carrying  off  the 
accumulated  ice  and  snow  of  winter 
were  sudden  and  violent,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  rivers  were  giants  com- 
pared with  pigmies.  Nor  indeed  can  it 
be  doubted  :  it  is  written  upon  the  rocks 
in  characters  which  all  may  read. 

The  imperial  stream  now  shrunk  to  a 
mere  cunette  in  its  lowest  depressions, 
and  wandering  about  the  Prati  or  leas  of 
its  valley,  was  then  a  broad  sheet  of  tur- 
bid water  filling  the  whole  space  between 
the  two  parallel  ridges  which  still  sub- 
tend its  course.  The  same  was  evidently 
the  case  with  its  influents  the  Turrone, 
the  Acqua  Maranna,  and  the  Almone. 
Old  river-banks  still  remain  to  prove  the 
extent  of  the  original  beds,  that  of  the 
Tiber  varying  in  breadth  from  less  than 


one  mile  at  the  north  and  south,  to 
about  three  at  the  central  bridge.  The 
riparian  material  is  a  soft  crumbling 
tuff,  sub- stratified,  readily  forming  caves, 
and  easily  cut  with  the  pick ;  alternat- 
ing with  confused  layers  of  river-silt,  re- 
sembling, but  a  little  older  than,  that 
now  used  for  brick-making,  and  em- 
bedding particles  of  mica,  limestone, 
quartz,  trap,  and  other  hard  rocks.  This 
incipient  stone  is  well  developed  in  the 
low  and  precipitous  sides  of  the  yellow 
buttresses  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Pincian  Hill,  in  the  riverine  front  of  the 
Capitol,  at  the  dwarf  scour  called  the 
(Cafarelli)  Tarpeian  Eock,  and  in  other 
places  where  the  summit  has  been  shaped 
by  nature  or  art. 

The  classical  stream,  at  present  im- 
pure and  wanting  a  washing  as  badly  as 
Father  Thames,  approaches  the  venerable 
ground  in  a  succession  of  snaky  curves. 
Drive  along  the  Flaminian  Way  to  the 
Ponte  Molle,  and  turn  up  the  left-bank 
road  leading  past  the  Acqua  Acetosa  to- 
wards the  debouchure  of  the  Turrone  or 
Anio  Eivro.  Here  the  valley  belong- 
ing to  the  ages  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  call  geological,  pr  EC-historic,  or  pro  to- 
historic,  is  admirably  defined.  The  right 
bank  is  a  green  plain  with  regular  but- 
tresses like  earthworks,  dented  by  occa- 
sional bays ;  and  the  Tor  di  Quinto  hills, 
after  impinging  upon  the  stream,  shelve 
away  to  enchain  themselves  with  the 
Monte  Mario.  On  the  left  bank  are  the 
grassy  mounds,  buttresses,  and  tumuli 
which  denote  the  site  of  Turrigerse 
Antemnse  (which  the  guidebooks  will 
write  t-urrigirai),  and  are  now  known  as 
the  Monti  dell'  Acqua  Acetosa.  They 
are  continued  down  stream  by  the 
Monti  Parioli,  whose  sides  and  summits, 
crowned  with  villas  and  lines  of  cy- 
presses, are  often  isolated  by  the  beds 
of  secondary  drainage-lines  passing  be- 
tween the  heights.  Many  of  these 
"  Monti "  are  mere  heaps  and  ridges  in 
the  old  valley  sole,  as  we  may  see  by 
passing  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and 
turning  to  the  right  from  the  villa  and 
fountain  of  Papa  Giulio,  under  the  Arco 
Oscuro  :  here  we  shall  find  still  further 
eastward  the  true  river-bed  of  antiquity. 
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About  the  parallel  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolp  the  Tiber  forms  a  reach  running, 
to  speak  roughly,  north-south,  and  after 
a  few  hundred  yards  begins  the  great 
western  bend,  at  whose  furthest  projec- 
tion stood  the  Pons  Triumphalis.  This 
is  followed  by  an  easterly  road,  whose 
extreme  limit,  would  be  the  modern  sus- 
pension bridge  (Pons  Emilii), — where 
the  self-plying  nets  curiously  remind  one 
of  the  Na'  urah,  or  giant  box-wheels  of 
the  Syrian  Orontes,— and  the  strip  of  em- 
bankment where  some  score  of  wild  craft 
denote  the  "  Port "  of  modern  Borne. 
Here  again  the  Tiber  flows  north- south 
past  the  Monte  Testaccio,  curves  a  little 
to  the  east,  and  then  sweeps  sharply 
westward  at  the  Prati  de  S.  Paolo,  the 
suburban  St.  Paul,  near  the  celebrated 
basilica  of  that  name. 

The  fluviatile  valley  of  the  Tiber  is 
the  main  feature  of  the  site  of  Rome, 
but  it  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
three — perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct- 
to  say  four — other  secondary  river  beds. 

The  first  is  the  course  of  the  Anio, 
Anione,  or  Teverone,  which  defines  the 
north-eastern,  or  as  we  may  call  them, 
the  landward  slopes  of  the  Roman  hills. 
This  stream  is  well  known  as  draining 
the  eastern  or  Tivoli  block,  a  spur  pro- 
jected westward  and  south-westward  by 
the  Apennines.  Its  left  bank  receives 
the  Fosso  della  Maranella,  a  water-course 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  which 
subtends  the  eastern  walls.  Of  this  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again. 

The  second  is  the  course  of  the  Almo 
or  Almone,  the  classical  "  brevissimus 
Almo,"  which  exerts  considerable  effect 
upon  the  southern  contour.  It  drains 
the  Alban  hills,  that  volcanic  mass  to 
the  south-south-east  of  Rome,  springs 
from  the  slopes  about  the  Mura  de'  Fran- 
cesi,  and  makes  part  of  the  Campagna 
a  labyrinth  of  old  wady-beds  and 
channels,  some  the  work  of  nature, 
others  of  man.  Under  the  name  of 
Valle  Cafarella  it  forms  a  broad  and 
well-defined  channel :  its  old  bed,  scarped 
with  red  tufa,  is  distinctly  seen  from 
Egeria's  clump  of  holm-oaks,  the  false 
nymphoeum  lying  in  the  actual  val- 
ley, whilst  the  Via  Appia  (Pigna- 


tello),  the  circus  or  hippodrome  of 
Maxentius,  the  catacombs  of  Calixtus 
(cemiterio  de  S.  Sebastiano),  the  church 
of  "D omine  quo  Vadis,"  and  the 
old  Roman  Mausolea,  all  occupy  the 
broken  left  or  western  bank.  The  Almo, 
still  under  the  name  of  Cafarella,  now 
bends  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and 
twists  and  flows  with  a  breadth  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  a  wide  basin  past  the 
conspicuous  modern  bastion  "  Sangalla," 
this  part  of  the  southern  wall  being 
built  on  its  high  right  bank.  Then  run- 
ning by  the  Vicolo  della  Moletta,  its 
right  side  forms  the  Mons  ^Eliolus,  or 
JEliolus  Minor  (Fabricius  Roma,  chap. 
3),  and  the  buttresses  crowned  by  the 
temples  of  SS.  Balbina  and  Saba. 
Finally  it  disappears  under  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  not  far  north  of  the  basilica 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  raura,  and  finds  a 
grave  in  the  Tiber. 

The  third  is  the  Acqua  Maranna,  so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  from  its  origin — 
the  slopes  east  of  Marino  (Castrima- 
nium)  :  though  less  important,  it  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  Almo,  which 
rises  west  of  it.  This  stream,  called 
Acqua  Crabra  in  its  upper  or  southern 
part,  and  La  Moletta  in  the  lower, 
where  it  drives  a  mill,  is  extremely 
complicated,  being  partly  an  independ- 
ent feature  and  partly  a  branch  of  the 
Almo.  Want  of  slope  in  the  Campagna 
causes  an  immense  confusion,  covering 
the  surface  with  a  network  of  rivulet- 
valleys,  wet  and  dry ;  and  near  Roma 
Yecchia  di  Frascati  we  still  see  the  "  lock 
and  lasher "  diverting  into  the  Almo 
the  waters  of  the  Maranna,  which  there 
flows  upon  a  raised  leat  of  earth- 
work. Approaching  Rome  it  bends 
from  south-east  to  west,  and  its  right 
bank  shows  well-defined  and  scarped 
sides,  above  which  St.  John  of  Lateran 
is  built.  It  passes  under  the  city  walls 
near  the  closed  Porta  Metronia,  forms 
the  true  Yallis  Egerise,  whose  fountain 
of  wonderful  transparency  and,  alas  for 
romance  !  slightly  medicinal,  lies  on  the 
right  bank.  Its  left  side  is  formed  by 
the  Mons  Cseliolus,  continued  by  the 
two  other  buttresses  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  bounding  the  Almo  on 
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the  right.  The  Mons  Crelius  and  the 
Palatine  prolong  the  rise  upon  whose 
slopes  the  true  Egeria  lies,  and  with  the 
Aventine  on  the  other  side  (west)  the 
Maranna  passes  through  the  Circus 
Maximus  to  the  Tiber.  The  Maranna, 
I  warn  the  reader,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Maranna  di  Grota 
Perfetta,  another  offset  of  the  Almo 
arising  from  the  Colle  di  Grotta  Perfetta 
to  the  south,  crossing  the  Via  Ostiensis 
where  stands  the  Ponticello  di  S.  Paolo, 
and  falling  into  the  Tiber  south  of  the 
great  extramural  basilica. 

Thus  the  site  of  Rome,  whose  hills 
evidently  rise  above  the  soft  waves  of 
the  Campagna,  is  bounded  north  and 
west  by  the  Tiber;  north-east  by  the 
Anio  or  Teverone;  east  by  the  Fosso 
della  Maranella,  and  south-east  and 
south  by  Aqua  Maranna  and  the  Almo. 
As  is  the  rule  of  primary  rivers,  the 
Tiber  flows  upon  an  elevated  plane,  and 
beyond  the  hills,  the  buttresses  and  the 
bays  of  its  old  fluvial  banks,  there  is  a 
compound  slope  at  right  angles  inland. 
The  depression  is  readily  noted  by  walk- 
ing down  the  Via  Nomentana  (Sta. 
Agnese)  outside  the  Porta  Pia  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

The  present  walls  show  the  Pagan 
city  at  its  largest,  and  a  study  of  the 
Almo  valley  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
prolong  the  enceinte,  as  some  antiqua- 
ries have  done,  southwards.  The 
capital  of  Christianity  occupies  both 
banks  and  the  site  of  the  old  river  bed 
— an  irregular  amphitheatre.  There  is 
more  level  ground  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  side  of  the  fluviatile  plain, 
because  the  Monte  Mario  hills — the 
Janiculum  and  its  continuations  flanking 
the  stream — run  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  from  north  to  south ;  the  eastern, 
or  left  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dis- 
posed in  crescent  shape,  with  the  hollow 
fronting  the  river,  and  the  latter  curves 
away  westward,  leaving  a  much  larger 
area. 

The  western,  or  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  is  easily  understood  when  viewed 
from  any  height — the  Pincian  gardens, 
for  instance— it  is  little  built  upon,  and 
it  is  free  from  the  complications  of 


secondary  valleys.  Similarly,  for  a 
study  of  the  complicated  site  of  Lisbon, 
we  must  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tagus.  Beginning  north  with  the  Tor  di 
Quinto  and  the  Monte  Mario,  we  notice 
a  line  of  dome-shaped  mountains,  dis- 
posed in  regular  sequence,  curving  with 
the  stream  •  their  walls  are  either  sloped 
or  bluff"  with  brick-cuttings,  and  their 
summits  are  crowned  with  churches  and 
villas,  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields. 
The  cypress  and  the  stone-pine— a  con- 
junction so  characteristic  of  Roman 
scenery — contrast  strangely  with  the 
huge  crops  of  ferns  and  of  nettles  and 
thistles  which  would  do  honour  to  Scot- 
land. Then,  bending  slightly  westward 
and  forming  more  than  one  parallel  cut 
by  lateral  valleys,  the  bank  projects 
eastward  a  long  tongue  or  ridge,  as 
may  be  seen  by  walking  through  the 
Porta  Angelica,  up  the  Leonine  Via 
della  Mura,  and  a  mile  or  so  westward 
from  the  Porta  Pertusa.  This  buttress 
is  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  so  called,  they 
say,  from  the  god  Vagitanus  or  Vati- 
canus, or  from  the  Vates,  who  here  gave, 
their  prophetic  answers ;  it  contained 
the  tomb  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  it 
was  first  inclosed  by  Leo  IV.  The 
range  still  runs  southward,  taking  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  the  name  of  Mons  Jani- 
culus,  or  Janicularis,  named  from  the 
town  of  Janus,  or  because  Janus  was 
here  buried,  or  because  it  was  the  Janua 
by  which  the  Romans  attacked  the 
Tuscans.  Ancus  Martius  fortified,  and 
Aurelian  annexed  this  Janiculum,  and 
here  also  is  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the 
Mons  Aureus  of  golden  sands  (Fabricius 
Roma,  i.  3)  which,  according  to  Martial 
(iv.  64)  is  the  most  fitting  standpoint 
for  a  full  prospect  of  the  Eternal  City — 

"  Hinc  septem  dominos  videre  montes 
Et  totam  licet  aestimare  Remain." 

Further  on,  the  old  right  bank  becomes 
the  Monte  Verde  outside  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  and  lastly,  La  Magliana,  where  the 
valley  flares  out  before  debouching  upon 
the  bourne  whence  no  river  ever  returns. 
The  eastern,  or  left  bank,  is  equally 
well-defined  north  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
and  we  may  assume  the  "  Monti  Farioli," 
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with  their  scarps  and  outlines,  their 
steps  and  terraces  divided  by  bays  and 
inlets,  and  their  height,  varying  from 
100  to  300  feet  above  the  water,  as  the 
typical  hills  of  old  Kome.  Here  the 
muddy  stream  now  swirling  thirty  feet 
deep  in  its  silty  bed,  evidently  swung 
in  bygone  ages ;  we  see  this  in  the 
scarps  of  the  hills  and  buttresses  every- 
where more  or  less  precipitous,  except 
when  converted  by  art  into  stiff  zigzag 
ramps,  up  which  horses  painfully  struggle 
— for  instance,  the  ascent  to  the  Bar- 
berino  Palace.  So  in  modern  Babylon 
the  Duke  of  York's  column  stands  upon 
the  old  raised  bank  of  a  Thames  very 
different  in  dimensions  from  what  it  is 
now.  For  a  general  view,  ascend  the 
tower  of  the  Capitol,  or  drive  to  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  where  now  lie  the  Pincian 
gardens  of  the  south-west  or  "  city " 
end.  A  walk  along  the  Yia  Sistina, 
the  Yia  Tiber,  the  Via  delle  Quattro 
Fontane,  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  the  Yia  Merulana,  shows 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  old  river  side,  which  is  always  on 
the  right  hand.  Another  walk  south- 
wards from  the  Porta  Pia,  along  the  Yia 
della  Mura  of  the  old  city,  will  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  buttresses  and  bays 
in  the  riverine  banks  of  the  Fosso  della 
Maranella,  the  Acqua  Maranna,  and  the 
Almo. 

Historically  and  chronologically  we 
speak  of  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Capito- 
line,  Celian,  Aventine,  Yiminal,  and 
Esquiline.  The  topographical  sequence, 
beginning  from  the  north,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  old  river,  would  be  the 
Quirinal  and  its  buttress,  the  Capitol ; 
the  Yiminal,  the  Esquiline  with  its  but- 
tress the  Cselian ;  and  the  two  isolated 
tumuli,  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine. 

Concerning  each  of  these  features  a 
few  lines  of  explanation  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  we  may  commence  our  survey 
from  north  to  south  by  the  hill  of  the 
Pincii,  alias  the  Collis  Hortorum,  or 
Hortulorum,  derived  from  the  gardens 
of  Sallust.  Following  the  ridge  of  the 
Trinita  de  Monti,  where-  the  model- 
haunted  steps  run  up  the  ancient  bank, 
we  come  to  the  lordly  Quirinal.  It  was 


added  by  Numa  Pompilius  (Dionysius 
Halicarnassus,  lib.  2).  The  old  name 
derived  from  the  temple  of  Quirianus 
(Romulus)  or  from  the  Sabine  Quirites, 
the  citizens  of  Cures,  Curium,  or  Qui- 
rium — here  removed  with  their  chief, 
Titus  Tatius — was  afterwards  changed  to- 
Caballus  from  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  presented  to  the  much-de- 
famed Nero  by  Tiridates,  king  of  Arme- 
nia (Fabricius  Eoma,  chap.  3).  The 
breadth  of  the  modern  Quirinal  is 
crossed  by  walking  from  the  Piazza- 
Barberini,  up  the  Yia  delle  Quattro 
Fontane,  to  the  dwarf  square  of  the 
same  name,  and  by  descending  j  the 
southern  section  of  "  Four-fountain 
Street."  Its  highest  'and  westernmost 
buttress,  Monte  Cavallo,  retains  the 
classical  name,  and  the  length  of  the 
ridge  may  be  appreciated  by  passing 
along  the  Yia  Yenti  Settembre,  which 
forms  its  crest.  Lastly,  to  understand 
the  crescent- form  bending  to  the  south- 
south-east  and  the  old  river  front,  you 
follow  the  Yia  Quirinale,  down  the 
steep  descent  past  the  Tor  de  Conti 
("  Nero's  town,")  to  the  Campo  Yaccino. 
This  will  also  illustrate  the  riverine 
faces  of  the  Yiminal  and  the  Esquiline. 
The  Capitoline  Hill  here  appears  to 
be  a  digression,  but  it  is  not.  This 
Mons  Saturni,  or  Saturnius,  derived  its 
earliest  name  from  the  venerable  god  who 
lived  there,  WQ  Xeyovo-i :  as  the  Tarpeian 
rock  immortalizing  the  name  of  the 
young  person  who  betrayed  the  Citadel- 
asylum  to  the  Sabines,  it  was  recovered 
for  the  city  by  Eomulus,  after  incorpo- 
rating the  Quirites  with  his  Populus 
Eomanus;  and,  lastly,  it  became  the 
Capitolium,  or  Mons  Capitolinus,  from 
the  human  head  found  when  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  Jovian  Temple, 
popularly  placed  at  the  Ara  Caeli ;  and 
thus  it  is  synonymous  with  Golgotha 
and  Calvary.  Topographically,  it  is  the 
south-western  buttress  of  the  Quirinal, 
and  hence  the  Arx  of  the  Sabines,  who 
occupied  the  whole  ridge.  As  Trajan's 
column  tells  us,  the  connecting  neck  of 
land  was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
his  Forum,  and  the  inscription  fixes  the 
height  of  the  old  ridge  or  isthmus  at 
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about  127 '5  English  feet — namely,  the 
altitude  of  the  whole  column  from  its 
base,  exclusive  of  the  statue  and  pedes- 
tal. Mons  Capitolinus  is  a  buttress  of 
peperine  scarped  by  art  towards  the 
stream,  sloping  in  other  parts,  and  arti- 
ficially ramped  towards  the  south-east. 

The  Viminal,  a  small  and  humble 
feature,  lies  immediately  south  of  the 
Quirinal.  It  took  a  name,  they  say, 
from  the  Vimina,  or  Eivis,  which  grew 
along  the  old  river  bed  and  formed  a 
thicket  about  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Virni- 
nius  (Yarro) ;  Servius  Tullius  added  it 
to  the  city  (Dion.  Hal.,  lib.  4).  It  is 
a  short,  tongue-shaped  ridge  projecting 
to  the  south-west,  beginning  at  the  foot 
of  the  southern  Via  delle  Quattro  Fon- 
tane  and  ending  at  the  Via  Nazionale. 
The  Via  dei  Stuzzi  runs  along  its  crest, 
and  its  junction  with  the  Quirinal  is 
shown  by  the  so-called  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. By  turning  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left,  up  the  Via  Venezia,  you  can 
distinctly  trace  in  its  riverine  point  the 
scarped  rock  of  the  old  bed  and  the  cut 
caves  so  common  in  classical  ages.  The 
limits  of  the  Viminal  elsewhere  are  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down,  as  this  part  of  the 
bank  has  been  torn  to  pieces. 

Worse  still  is  the  Esquiline,  the 
largest  and  the  most  confused ;  there  is 
a  break  of  continuity  in  the  left  bank, 
and  the  complications  of  the  Acqua 
Maranna  render  it  an  exceedingly  tough 
bit.  According  to  Fabricius  (chap.  3) 
its  ancient  names  were  Mons  Cispius 
and  Mons  Oppius.  Esquilinus  is  a  cor- 
ruption, on  dit,  of  Excubinus,  ab  Excu- 
biis,  from  the  outlying  watch  kept  by 
Eomulus  (Propertius,  ii.  8),  and  it  was 
added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tullius, 
whose  palace  was  here  (Livy,  i.  44). 

The  modern  Esquiline  is,  roughly 
speaking,  bounded  north  and  separated 
from  the  Viminal  by  the  ascent  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  denoted  south  by 
the  Baths  of  Titus.  The  church  of 
Santa  Pudenziana  shows  the  riverine 
front,  which  is  continued  behind  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  (Coliseum).  Walk- 
ing down  the  Via  Merulana  towards  S. 
John  of  Lateran,  we  see  on  the  left 
(east)  an  old  scarped  bank  showing  the 


action  of  water  inland  from  the  Esqui- 
line, forming  a  long  deep  bay,  with 
west-east  trend  between  it  and  the  Mons 
Caelius.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Maranna  curves 
round  the  southern  side. 

The  Cselian  hill  is  to  the  Esquiline 
what  the  Capitoline  is  to  the  Quirinal. 
Called  Querculanus,  or  Queratulanus, 
dizem,  from  its  oak  copses,  and  Au- 
gustus, because  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
built  upon  it  after  a  fire  (Tacit.  Annals, 
4  ;  Lactantius  in  Tib.,  chap.  48),  it  was 
annexed  to  the  city  by  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius  (Livy,  i.  30 ;  Dion.  Hal,  lib.  3),  or 
by  Ancus  Martius  (Strabo,  lib.  5).  It 
is  evidently  a  buttress  thrown  forward 
to  the  west  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  by  the  right  side  of  the. 
Acqua  Maranna.  The  large  map  of 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Fabio  Gori,  which 
is  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  British 
and  American  Archaeological  Society, 
makes  the  Caelian  distinct  from  the 
Esquiline  hill.  But  it  is  not  so,  as 
any  one  can  ascertain  for  himself  by 
walking  up  the  new  road  leading  from 
the  Coliseum  past  the  ruins  of  the  Clau- 
dian  substruction ;  here  the  connection 
at  once  becomes  evident. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  hills,  the  Pala- 
tine and  Aventine,  no  longer  belong  to 
the  system  of  the  Tiberine  left  bank, 
although  possibly  in  geological  ages  the 
former  might  have  been  connected  with 
the  Cselian,  and  afterwards  isolated  by 
human  labour.  Both,  as  they  now 
stand,  are  detached  tumuli — large  warts 
on  the  sole  of  the  river-valley.  Smaller 
features  of  the  same  kind  will  be  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  Anio.  The  lordly 
Palatine,  named  from  Pales  or  from  Pal- 
las— how  many  gods  to  one  city  ! — from 
the  Palantes  or  the  Palatini,  or  from 
the  bleating  of  sheep  (palare  being  the 
older  form  of  balare),  is  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  world's  capital,  from 
the  Eoma  Quadrata  of  Eomulus  and 
Tullus  Hostilius  to  the  Palatium  of 
Augustus.  Its  present  form  is  a  lozenge, 
with  the  long  diameter  generally  trend- 
ing north-south.  The  Aventine,  a  hill 
of  many  names,  variously  derived,  called 
after  Aventinus,  king  of  Alba  from  the 
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Avens  rivulet,  or  ah  avibus',  the  birds 
of  Tiber ;  also  known  as  Murcius,  from 
Murtia,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  whose 
temple  stood  here  (Festus)  ;  as  Collis 
Dianas,  from  the  fane  of  Diana,  and  as 
Kemonius,  from  Bemus,  who  was  buried 
upon  the  hill  where  he  wished  the  city 
to  be  founded  (Plutarch  in  Boma),  was 
added  by  Ancus  Martius  (Eutropius  1). 
It  is  an  irregular  square,  or  trapezoid, 
which,  like  the  Capitoline,  bounds  and 
deflects  the  Tiber  to  the  west.  This 
hillock  is  mostly  concealed  by  houses, 
but  the  charpente  osseuse  shows  itself  in  a 
bluff  river-front,  a  kind  of  sea  cliff,  to 
those  who  pass  by  the  south-western 
end  towards  the  pyramid  of  Cestius — a 
monument,  by  the  by,  quite  worthy  of 
the  late  M.  Soyer.  From  the  Monte 
Testaccio,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Maranna  and  the  Almo  valleys ; 
the  Aventine  is  seen  to  slope  gently  to- 
wards the  city  walls.  Here  also  are 
good  studies  of  the  Mons  Caeliolus,  and 
the  buttresses  crowned  by  the  churches 
of  SS.  Balbina  and  Saba. 

The  Palatine  and  Aventine  were  once 
parted  by  the  Maranna  stream,  whose 
channel  silting  up  became  a  swamp  or 
marsh,  and  finally  gave  place  to  the 
riverine  end  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  below, 
and  to  the  Circus  Maximus  above  ground. 
It  shows  the  wondrous  conservatism  of 
the  world,  when  we  remember  that 
Juvenal  (Sat.  3)  left  the  Jews  living  in 
this  the  true  Egerian  valley — 

"  Kunc  sacri  fontes,  nemus  et  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis  "— 

and  we  see  that  they  still  use  it  for 
burying  their  dead.  In  other  matters 
they  have  greatly  changed  :  the  grand- 
fathers kept  shops  j  the  grandsons  are 
princes  in  Israel  and  out  of  it,  marrying 
the  noblest  of  the  land,  and  disdaining 
neither  to  wear  graven  images,  nor  to 
bear  on  the  breast  a  corselet  of  crosses. 
Such,  then,  are  the  far-famed  "Seven 


Hills  of  Borne."  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  days  when  many  a  Cacus 
flourished,  they  were  first  occupied  by 
little  villages  that  feared  the  plains,  and 
perched  themselves  upon  defensible 
summits  :  we  still  see  them  so  placed 
in  every  country  part  of  Italy.  The 
first  connection  would  be  by  a  wall 
uniting  settlement  with  settlement,  and 
doubtless  in  those  early  times  the 
scarped  sides  of  the  hills  and  the 
houses  themselves  continued  the  line 
of  curtain.  Such,  indeed,  we  learn 
from  history  was  the  work  of  Servius 
Tullius,  when  he  took  in  the  seven 
eminences  by  a  wall  and  an  agger  some 
seven  Boman  miles  long.  The  Servian 
fortification  began  at  the  Porta  Trigem  in  a, 
passed  south  of  the  Aventine,  including 
the  Palatine  connected  with  the  Celian. 
In  the  church  of  San  Clemente,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Esquiline,  we  still  find  re- 
mains, large  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
"headers  and  stretchers,"  much  resem- 
bling the  Etruscan  ashlar-work,  and  the 
draughting  and  bossing  deserve  careful 
study.  Hence  the  wall  swept  to  the 
N.N.E.  and  north,  and  became  an 
agger  on  the  eastern  or  landward  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal,  and  the 
Quirinal,  between  the  Porta  Esquilina 
and  the  Porta  Yiminalis.  Thence  it 
ran  westward  of  the  great  parallelo- 
gram called  the  Praetorian  Camp; 
and  lastly,  falling  south-westward,  it 
embraced  the  Capitoline  and  united 
with  the  Tiber  a  little  north  of  where  it 
began. 

Thus  secured  by  strong  fortifications, 
a  large  and  ever-increasing  population 
would  gather  upon  the  more  convenient 
valley-sole,  with  its  ready  access  to  the 
main  artery  of  commerce ;  and,  finally, 
the  masters  of  the  world,  having  no  foes 
to  fear  but  themselves,  would  spread  far 
and  wide  beyond  the  original  walls,  and 
push  their  dwelling-places  into  the  fair 
Campagna, 
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"OLD    LABELS." 


EVENTS  have  lately  so  shaped  themselves 
in  my  life  that  it  has  "become  necessary 
for  me  to  buy  furniture,  and  materially 
increase  my  stock  of  goods  and  chattels. 
Among  other  things,  my  wardrobe  has 
needed  one  or  two  alterations,  and,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  possibility  of  no  little 
travelling,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  supply  myself  with  a  new  outfit  of 
portmanteaux,  carpet  bags,  and  trunks. 
Mine  were  indeed  old.  But  by  far  the 
oldest  of  the  things  of  the  kind  in  my 
possession  was  a  dilapidated  hatbox  which 
I  had  owned  for  many  a  year,  and  which 
had  followed  me  in  many  a  wandering. 
It  was  assuredly  past  work ;  its  edges 
were  worn  through,  its  cover  was  split  in 
one  or  two  places,  and  in  every  part  it 
showed  signs  of  long  use  and  some 
rough  handling.  It  was  an  old  com- 
panion, and  before  handing  it  over  finally 
to  my  servant  to  be  sold  as  old  leather, 
I  amused  myself  by  tearing  off  the  vari- 
ous labels  which  in  whole  or  part  still 
remained  on  its  weather-beaten  back 
and  sides. 

How  many  associations  they  recall ! 
How  many  feelings  of  days  long  gone 
by  force  themselves  into  my  mind  as  I 
read  the  names  of  the  places  where 
those  feelings  first  had  being,  or  were 
most  strong !  Phases  of  life  for  ever 
past ;  hopes  and  fears  the  folly  of  which 
is  now  so  apparent ;  memories  of  friends 
no  longer  friendly,  or  of  acquaintances 
once  in  perpetual  intercourse,  but  now 
far  removed  from  my  ken ;  all  these  are 
brought  before  me  as  vividly  as  if  they 
still  were,  and  it  seems  as  though  the 
past  and  I  were  united  once  more. 

Peeping  out  here  and  there,  or  buried 
amid  a  superimposed  pile  of  others, 
are  fragments  such  as  Ox  ...  Oxf  .  . 
for  ...  rd  ...  What  a  happy 
life  they  bring  back  !  The  freshman's 
term,  when  all  was  new  and  strange, 
when  tradesmen  solicited  custom  and 
not  money,  when  attendance  at  chapel 


and  college  lectures  seemed  the  thing 
which  would  commend  itself  to  every 
well-ordered  mind,  when  an  invitation 
to  wine  seemed  the  height  of  social 
felicity,  when  dinners  in  hall  were  eaten 
regularly  and  without  complaint,  when 
the  tutors  appeared  models  of  wisdom  and 
good  manners,  and  their  instruction  the 
essence  of  education,  when  the  'Varsity 
eleven,  or  the  'Varsity  eight,  seemed 
heroes  of  almost  another  world,  and  a 
canoe  down  to  Iffley,  or  half-an-hour's 
practice  on  the  Magdalen  was  as  much 
as  one's  studious  habits  would  allow. 
And  then  the  second  year — the  year 
perhaps  in  one's  life  which  one  would 
most  readily  select  to  live  over  again, 
were  it  not  for  the  stern  rule, 

"  Non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcunque  retro  est  efficiet,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit." 

The  year  in  which  there  is  more  enjoy- 
ment perhaps  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  time  of  life,  in  which  "  the  blos- 
som of  the  flying  terms  "  is  sweetest,  in 
which,  in  a  word,  the  one  sole  drawback 
to  happiness  is  the  near  approach  of 
"  Mods."  Oh,  that  second  year  at  Ox- 
ford, how  many  others  is  it  not  worth  'I 
New  friendships  are  in  their  full  flush ; 
new  pleasures  are  found  out,  but  not 
become  stale  ;  the  strength  of  manhood 
has  arrived,  its  stern  necessities  are  still 
to. come.  The  dons  are  still  friendly, 
tradesmen  are  still  indulgent,  the  wished- 
for  place  in  the  eleven  or  the  eight  is 
perhaps  attained,  and  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  beat  "  those  Cambridge 
devils,"  lends  zest  to  practice  and  plea- 
sure to  self-denial.  Every  pleasure  is 
in  full  swing,  and  every  week  passes  as 
it  were  a  day.  Who  would  not  be  back 
again  at  Oxford  who  has  once  drunk  of 
its  intoxicating  joys  ?  The  summer 
days  at  Bullingdon,  with  the  races  on 
the  wearied  old  hacks,  the  hard-fought 
matches  on  the  Magdalen,  or  determined 
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spurts  from  the  "  Gut/'  the  cheery  even- 
ings of  talk  on  literature  or  politics,  when 
dogmas  were  laid  down  with  the  full 
authority  of  inexperience,  and  when 
no  debater  ever  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  a  question  having  two  sides, 
or  of  there  being  any  exception  to  the 
general  rule  so  boldly  propounded. 
Then  the  winter  mornings — hunting 
breakfasts,  covert  hacks  to  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield's  opening  meets,  orTolley's  best 
screws  for  a  day  with  the  Christ  Church 
harriers.  Then  the  whist  parties  at 
Merton,  the  literary  dinners  at  Balliol, 
the  snipe  shootings  with  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen, the  balls  at  Woodstock,  the  rub- 
bers at  racquets,  the  games  of  pool  after 
club  wines,  the  cosy  tete-a-tetes  with  a 
bosom  friend,  or  the  pleasant  gatherings 
of  three  or  four  to  crack  a  bottle  of 
claret  after  hall ;  the  forbidden  dinners 
at  the  Mitre,  where  the  dreaded  appari- 
tion of  a  proctor  was  so  imminent,  and 
where  the  shrill  voice  of  "  Snipes  "  was 
so  often  heard  ordering  champagne  cup 
for  number  four.  Is  there  anything  like 
such  a  life?  Is  the  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment ever  so  keen  ?  Do  troubles  ever 
seem  so  light,  difficulties  ever  cause  less 
anxiety  ? 

Then  the  third  year,  with  "  Greats  "im- 
pending like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
one's  head,  with  the  problem  of  life  com- 
ing nearer,  with  duns  growing  clamorous 
and  dons  more  exacting,  with  its  losses 
by  friends  going  down  and  cherished 
coteries  being  broken  up,  and  finally 
with  its  desperate  excitement  of  the 
schools,  and  the  stormy  interview  with 
"  the  governor/'  And  then  a  visit  to 
Oxford  for  the  last  time,  when  in  the 
Tiew  of  shouting  freshmen  you  put  on 
your  master's  gown  and  look  to  see 
whether  your  whiskers  are  not  grey. 

They  are  numerous  and  bright  recol- 
lections that  are  brought  back  to  me  by 
these  innermost  labels  of  my  hat-box. 

Geneve,  tightly  fastened  on,  and  near 
another  ticket  on  which  the  letters 
de  1'Ec  are  just  legible.  Hotel  de  1'Ecu, 
Geneve  ;  that  was  at  the  end  of  my 
second  year.  "We  went  for  a  reading 
party  to  Switzerland,  four  of  us.  A 
reading  party,  save  the  mark  !  Two 
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were  mad  for  walking,  and  thought  no- 
thing compatible  with  Anglicism  save 
mounting  the  ruggedest  peaks  and  chill- 
iest glaciers  they  could  find  ;  two  were 
fishermen,  and  ferreted  out  the  most 
likely  rivers  within  miles  of  Geneva. 
One  made  desperate  efforts  to  learn  the 
language,  but  without  success.  "  Don- 
nez-moi  de  poison/'  he  said,  on  one 
occasion  to  the  astonished  waiter ;  and 
on  another  "  Je  suis  femme."  But  we 
did  but  little  reading,  and  owed  to  our 
work  in  the  coming  term  the  little  satis- 
faction which  we  gave  to  the  Modera- 
tors. Still,  we  enjoyed  ourselves,  and 
did  ourselves  good.  What  glorious 
swims  in  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
Ehine  ;  what  expeditions  to  Chillon, 
Ouchy,  and  Yevay  ;  what  rambles 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Brevent  range; 
and  what  laborious  climbs  up  the  Buet, 
and  the  Col  d'Anterne  !  I  shall  neve? 
forget  one  bathe  we  had.  We  had  had 
a  plunge  in  the  lake  of  Geneva  in  the 
morning,  the  warm  water  of  which  was 
delightful,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had 
a  hot  and  dusty  walk.  Towards  six  we 
arrived  at  a  little  village  in  the  moun- 
tains, near  to  which  was  a  small  lake, 
into  which  we  all  of  us  fancied  a  header. 
Edwards,  a  somewhat  timorous  specimen, 
and  a  poor  swimmer,  was  the  first  in 
his  birthday  clothes,  and,  pleased  with 
his  haste,  plunged  into  the  lake  with 
unhesitating  confidence.  His  face,  on 
coming  to  the  surface,  was  a  caution-. 
He  gasped  and  panted  like  a  chased 
hare,  and  made  for  the  bank  with  an 
expression  of  terror.  "  What  on  earth 
is  the  matter  ? "  "  Ah  !  ah  !  ah. !— it's 
like  ice."  And  so  it  was.  Ten  strokes 
endangered  cramp,  and  not  one  of  us 
could  swim  across  the  lake.  Why  the 
water  was  so  cold  we  never  could  fathom, 
but  neither  could  we  the  lake  itself,  so 
perhaps  its  depth  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  A  river  close  by  was  many 
degrees  warmer,  even  when  flooded  with 
snow  water. 

Roberts,  one  of  the  fishermen  of  our 
party,  distinguished  himself  shortly 
afterwards.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Swiss  pasteur,  and  tried  to  impress 
him  with  the  attractions  of  a  trout 
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stream.  His  reverence  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  that  Roberts  said,  and  on 
one  occasion  went  so  far  as  to  accom- 
pany him  up  the  river.  Eoberts,  how- 
ever, was  rather  disgusted  at  a  way  he 
had  of  picking  up  stones  and  throwing 
them  into  all  the  most  likely  pools,  say- 
ing, "  Jetez  la  mouche  la — voila  un  bon 
«ndroit."  After  much  argument,  Roberts 
persuaded  him  that  such  a  course  was 
not  likely  to  conduce  to  sport.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  parson  had  his  revenge, 
for  Eoberts,  who  was  a  stout,  unwieldy 
little  chap,  much  given  to  puffing  at  a 
huge  meerschaum,  saw  a  large  trout 
rising  at  the  opposite  side  of  a  broad 
pool,  just  about  the  end  of  his  reach. 
He  was  extremely  desirous  of  showing 
his  skill,  as  well  as  of  annexing  the 
trout,  and  he  made  a  series  of  violent 
efforts  which  culminated  in  his  throw- 
ing his  rod,  his  pipe,  and  himself  into 
the  water. 

He  was  very  angry  at  me  for  laugh- 
ing, and  still  more  vexed  beause  the 
pasteur  said  he  did  not  think  much  of 
"  la  peche."  Indeed,  we  had  to  sub- 
scribe to  give  him  a  new  pipe,  or  I  be- 
lieve he  would  always  have  allowed  the 
episode  to  rankle  in  his  mind. 

I  went  on  several  reading  parties 
while  at  Oxford,  but  none  which  was  so 
varied  in  its  enjoyments  as  an  expedi- 
tion to  Switzerland.  Once  some  of  us 
went  to  Beddgelert — a  corner  of  the 
Carnarvon  label  is  still  on  my  hat-box — 
and  enjoyed  heartily  three  weeks  of  de- 
licious spring  weather.  We  began  badly, 
for,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  we  arrived 
late  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  tickling  trout. 
The  parson  of  the  place,  in  consequence 
of  this,  proposed  himself  to  bread-and- 
cheese  and  beer,  and  during  the  simple 
meal  expatiated  on  the  enormity  of  our 
offence,  saying  that  it  did  not  much 
matter  what  we  did  provided  we  did 
not  go  fishing  on  Sunday.  We  pro- 
mised compliance,  but  we  rather  resent- 
ed the  good  gentleman's  reproof.  '"  I  am 
sorry  to  say  also  that  we  retaliated  most 
basely.  For  shortly  afterwards  we  dis- 
covered that  the  reverend  gentleman 


was  greatly  given  to  meteorology,  and 
weather  reports.  He  kept  a  rain  gauge, 
we  ascertained,  and  sent  every  week  re- 
ports of  his  investigations  as  to  the 
rainfall  of  the  district.  Barbarously 
mischievous,  we  bribed  a  little  boy  to 
pour  half-a-tuniblerful  of  water  into  the 
rain-gauge  every  morning,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  long  before  the  end  of 
our  stay,  the  parson  was  amazed  at  the 
difference  between  the  rainfall  of  the 
village  as  published  from  his  reports, 
and  his  own  experience  of  the  weather. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  ever 
discovered  the  trick,  but  Eoberts,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  malevolence,  said 
he  was  rather  cool  to  him  at  a  subsequent 
meeting. 

Little  Eoberts  was  always  putting  his 
foot  into  it  with  the  parsons.  On  one 
occasion  we  persuaded  him  to  go  to  an 
afternoon  service  with  us,  after  a  luncheon 
in  which  he  had  given  full  play  to  his 
Sunday  appetite.  The  result  was  that 
he  went  to«  sleep  during  the  sermon.  In 
the  middle  of  his  snooze  he  dropped  his 
Prayer-Book,  and  said,  but  not  loudly, 
"  Come  in."  The  opportunity  was  too 
good  to  be  missed,  so  after  a  moment's 
pause  I  rapped  with  my  umbrella  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  Eoberts's  nodding  head. 
The  bait  took.  To  the  amazement  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  indignation 
of  the  eloquent  preacher,  who  was  inter- 
rupted in  one  of  his  most  effective 
periods,  Eoberts  started  up  and  ex- 
claimed at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Come 
in,  confound  you !  I  told  you  so  before." 

Various  labels  of  Euston,  Paddington, 
and  Waterloo.  Let  everything  be  said 
against  it  that  can  be,  there  is  after  all 
no  place  like  London  for  a  permanency. 
Where  such  an  exchange  of  ideas  1 
Where  such  brightening  up  and  polish 
of  intellect  ?  Where  such  thought  and 
easy  removal  of  the  rust  which  will 
accumulate  over  the  clearest  mind,  and 
dim  the  reflection  of  even  the  most 
shining  reason  ?  How  it  varies  !  Be- 
fore Easter,  with  Parliament  in  the  full 
strength  of  spring  youth,  with  enough 
people  to  make  society,  and  enough 
"  things "  to  please  all  but  a  social 
glutton.  When  friends  are  dropping 
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in   one  by  one,  and  every  day  a  new- 
face  -is  seen,  and  new  information  given 
and  received.     And   then  the  season. 
A  perpetual   and   interminable   "go." 
Parties,  dinners,  visits,  business.    Busi- 
ness, visits,  dinners,  parties.     A  looking- 
glass  crammed  with  cards — "  At  homes/' 
"  Bequests   the    pleasure,"     "  Is    com- 
manded to  invite/     Dances,  teas,  din- 
ners, breakfasts.     One  incessant  fidget 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  till  long  ere 
August   one   is   hot   and  wearied   and 
satiated.     The  Derby  week  with  its  in- 
flux of  heavy  moustaches,  tanned  faces, 
and  trim  whiskers.     Ascot  with  its  gor- 
geousness  of  ladies'  apparel,  and  its  far 
more  legitimate  racing.     Last,  blissful 
sign   of    welcome    rslease,    Goodwood, 
with  its  stately  scenery  and  far  quieter 
crowd.    And  then  London  in  November, 
like  a  restless  torrent,  subsided  into  a 
tranquil  stream.     When  the  few  friends 
who  are  there  are  glad  to  see  you,  and 
do  see  you.     When,  if  you  dine  out, 
you  spend  a  cosy,  comfortable  evening, 
broken  by  no  necessity  of  bolting  away 
to  Lady  A's  dinner,  or  Mrs.  B's  ball. 
When  you  have  merry  parties  at  the 
play,  or  intellectual  gatherings  of  the 
clever,  the  odd,  or  the  witty,  to  spend 
the  long  winter  evenings  in  real  enjoy- 
ment of  one  another's  society,  and  not 
in  hurried  and  spasmodic  conversation. 
In  the  season  there  is  no  pause,  no  stay. 
Ere  you  have  even  tasted  one  sweet  you 
are  driven  on  to  another.     In  November 
you  have  leisure  to   do   as   you  will. 
There   is  none  of    the   high  pressure 
which  in   these   days    seems   the  cha- 
racteristic of  all    combined  life.     For 
pleasure,  for  business,  for  society,  Lon- 
don in  November  is  far  preferable  to  the 
giddy,  turbulent,  excited  city  of  June 
and  July. 

Lastly,  there  is  London  at  the  only 
time  when  it  is  really  hateful.  From 
the  second  week  in  August  till  the  third 
week  in  September.  When  those  people 
who  are  there  live  in  their  back  rooms, 
and  when,  if  you  meet  a  friend  in  the 
park,  he  or  she  looks  upon  you  as  if 
you  were  a  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
When  your  club  is  being  painted,  when 
all  the  streets  are  up ;  when  the  opera 


is  shut,  and  none  of  the  good  plays 
open ;  when  your  tailor  is  especially 
anxious  about  his  little  bill ;  when  your 
cook  wants  a  holiday,  and  you  yourself 
have  invitations  by  every  post ;  when 
you  meet  day  after  day  men  coming 
from  and  going  to  every  conceivable 
state  of  rural  enjoyment;  when  De 
Winton  tells  you  of  his  moor,  Fitz 
Alpyne  of  his  mountain  feats;  when 
your  pretty  cousin  is  at  Lucerne,  your 
idle  brother  on  the  Spey;  when  you 
know  that  delights  are  open  to  you  in 
any  of  which  you  would  revel  luxuri- 
ously, were  it  not  that  stern  necessity 
chains  you  to  the  hot  and  dusty  town. 
Assuredly  is  he  to  be  pitied  whose 
destiny  keeps  him  in  London  when  the 
grouse  on  a  thousand  hills  are  whirring 
away  from  their  enemies'  aim,  or  when 
the  partridges  are  counting  the  hours 
that  remain  to  them  of  life. 

How  the  next  label  that  I  tear  from 
my  trusty  hat-box  changes  the  scene  ! 
Perth.  What  pleasant  associations  are 
immediately  called  up.  Arrival  in  the 
early  morning  after  a  restless  sleep, 
broken  towards  Carlisle  by  the  jolting 
of  the  speeding  train,  or  marred  by 
dreams  of  rocky  dangers  or  violent 
death.  A  ravenous  rush  to  the  room 
where  a  hot  and  hearty  breakfast  awaits 
the  appetite,  already  stimulated  by  the 
northern  air.  A  perpetual  ringing  of 
bells,  and  incoming  or  exit  of  trains, 
from  or  to  which  pour  kilted  or  knicker- 
bockered  athletes,  with  calves  of  every 
possible  degree  of  muscularity.  Unwill- 
ing dogs,  dragged  at  by  perplexed  gillies, 
and  vainly  attempting  to  make  friends 
with  their  kind,  who  are  being  lugged 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Gun-cases  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  rod-boxes  or 
bundles  of  rods.  Cheery  inquiries  of 
friends — who  ever  was  at  Perth  in 
August  without  seeing  some  one  he 
knew? — as  to  past  or  coming  sport. 
Comparison  of  notes  as  to  the  grouse  in 
various  counties,  or  the  hope  of  proper 
water  in  the  Spey,  the  Tweed,  the  Spaan, 
or  the  Tay.  Or  the  half-concealed  exul- 
tation of  some  fortunate  who  has  had 
the  higher  privilege  of  a  forest,  and 
who  perchance  has  had  a  successful 
P  2 
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stalk  of  a  "  royal."  Then  how  pleasant 
is  the  onward  journey  to  the  north — 
perchance  through  the  Gate  of  the 
Highlands  by  the  night  garry,  past  the 
wooded  vale  of  Killiecranlde,  and  on 
towards  Inverness,  through  the  lonely 
moors,  where  your  train  frightens  herds 
of  grouse,  whose  flight  makes  your  fin- 
gers itch  for  the  trigger  of  your  gun. 
Ay,  those  past  days  of  August,  what 
happy  days  were  they  ! 

Dublin.  Of  all  places  to  arrive  at 
perchance  the  worst.  The  desolate  wait 
at  Kingstown  whilst  the  steamer  is  being 
unladen.  (Why  will  not  the  company, 
who  have  established  the  most  perfect 
journey  in  existence,  give  the  little 
finishing  touch  which  is  wanted,  by 
having  some  system  of  more  rapid  un- 
lading?) When  your  nostrils  are  still 
full  of  the  steamer  odour  of  oil  and 
paint ;  when  your  head  still  owns  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hateful  waves, 
which  have  been  "  bounding  beneath  " 
you  like  anything  but  "a  steed  that 
knows  its  rider."  When  you  are  cold 
and  hungry,  and  yet  disinclined  to  be 
warm  or  eat.  The  ill-omened  voice  of 
the  boy  who  cries  out  "  Sh  morning's 
shmail,  shmorning's  shnews,  smorning's 
shtimes."  The  offensiveness  of  the 
young  man  who  thinks  it  the  right 
thing  to  light  a  cigar,  but  who  evidently 
does  not  enjoy  it.  The  pale  faces  of  the 
dishevelled-looking  ladies,  whose  suffer- 
ings have  if  possible  been  worse  than 
your  own.  The  slovenly  railway 
carriages,  and  the  slow,  dismal  journey 
along  the  coast  to  Dublin,  ended  by  the 
unwelcomed  arrival  in  a  town  which  is 
but  half  awake,  and  not  one  quarter 
cleaned.  All  combine  to  make  a  coming 
to  Dublin  as  chill  and  cheerless  a  per- 
formance as  can  well  be  conceived. 

But  Dublin  brightens  up  on  acquaint- 
ance. The  chaff  of  the  carmen  is  not 
all  ideal,  and  good  things  are  by  no 
means  few  and  far  between.  Talk  to 
one,  open  his  mouth,  not  by  extra  pay, 
but  by  a  sign  of  interest  in  his  welfare, 
by  inquiries  after  his  horse,  his  trade, 
his  employment,  and  it  will  be  odd  if 
you  are  not  rewarded  by  at  least  an 
occasional  sparkle  of  that  wit  which  is 


so    thoroughly    characteristic    of   Ould 
Ireland. 

Were  you  ever  in  Dublin  in  the 
season  ?  If  so  you  may  have  seen  a 
society  which  in  certain  respects  is 
unique.  The  "  Viceraygal "  lodge  has  im- 
migrated to  the  castle,  and  all  the  rank, 
fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  capital  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  are  entertained  week  after 
week  through  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  by  the  Queen's  representative. 
The  dingy  old  rooms,  so  dismal  and 
dirty  in  the  autumn,  are  brightened  up 
and  painted.  Trophies  of  modern  arms, 
and  specimens  of  older  weapons,  adorn 
the  staircase,  up  which  pass  a  crowd  of 
uniformed  men  and  fair  ladies  to  St. 
Patrick's  Hall,  where  the  Viceroy  holds 
what  the  Fenian  newspapers  delight  in  j 
calling  his  "  tinsel  court,"  and  dispenses 
a  hospitality  which  few  are  not  glad  to 
share.  Assuredly  when  the  days  come 
that  shall  know  no  viceroyalty — and  the 
period  of  that  anomalous  office  without 
doubt  is  drawing  to  a  close — Dublin 
will  be  not  a  little  the  loser,  unless 
indeed  it  so  be  that  royalty  accords  to 
Ireland  that  amount  of  personal  atten- 
tion which  England  and  Scotland  have 
so  long  appreciated,  and  the  men  of 
Wicklow,  Kerry,  or  Kildare  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  for  a  length  of  j 
time  that  loyalty  which  has  hitherto 
had  but  spasmodic  and  occasional  out-  ! 
lets. 

I  see  that  my  poor  old  hat-box  has 
been  with  me  to  Killarney,  and  I  think 
I  shall  keep  the  old  label  that  records 
the  visit  as  a  reminiscence  of  indeed  a  jj 
pleasant  time.  To  know  the  full  value 
of  lake  life,  go  and  spend  a  fortnight  in  j 
August  at  Killarney.  Avoid  the  con-  3 
ventional  routes.  Do  not  go  through 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  which,  though 
pretty,  is  much  exaggerated.  But  wan- 
der over  Ross  Island,  climb  Mangerton, 
and  descend  round  Glen-a-Copple.  See 
Tore  waterfall,  if  you  will,  and  by  all 
means  row  by  Muckross  and  between 
the  lakes  ;  but  rather  follow  your  own 
bent,  and  with  sketchbook  in  hand 
wander  about  the  wild  woods,  and 
admire  to  your  heart's  content  the  rich 
effects  which  the  arbutes  make  on  the 
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rocky  shores.  Then  what  expeditions 
you  may  have  in  the  cool,  soft  evenings 
on  the  lake.  When  echo-men,  with  their 
detestable  horns,  are  wearied  of  blow- 
ing their  gamuts ;  when  the  wind  has 
dropped,  and  "not  a  ripple  stirs  the 
tide;"  when  nothing  breaks  the  silence 
save  the  sound  of  a  rich,  soft  voice  from 
the  stern  of  your  boat,  or  the  full,  round 
chorus  of  the  boatmen  as  they  sing  "  The 
Cruiskeen  Lawn :"  in  a  word,  when  you 
feel  inclined  to  say,  with  the  French 
poet  of  another  lake — 

"  0  temps,  suspends  ton  vol,  et  vous  heures 

propices, 

Suspendez  votre  cours ; 
Laissez  nous  savourer  les  rapides  delices 
Du  plus  beau  de  nos  jours. 

"  Assez  de  malheureux  id  bas  vous  implorent 

Coulez,  coulez  pour  eux. 
Prenez  avec  leurs  jours  les  soins  qui  les 

devorent  — 
Oubliez  les  heureux. 

"  0  lac,  rocliers  muets,  grotte,  foret  obscur, 
Vous  que  le  temps  epargne,  ou  qu'il  peut 

rajeunir, 

Gardez  de  ce  beau  jour,  gardez  belle  nature, 
Au  moms  le  souvenir. " 

It  was  once  my  fate  to  have  a  day's 
woodcock  shooting  in  some  woods  close 
by  the  lower  lake,  and  for  combination 
of  scenery  and  sport  I  doubt  if  that  day 
co  aid  be  equalled.  One  wood  in  especial 
was  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  lake, 
on  which  a  winter  sun  was  shining  with 
all  its  frosty  brilliance. 

"  Frost  in  the  air  till  every  spray 

Stands  diamond  set  with  rime, 
Which  falls  a  while  at  mid  of  day, 
With  tiny  tinkling  chime." 

An  unusual  thing  for  Killarney.  But 
this  winter  sun  lit  up  the  waters  of 
the  lake  and  the  old  ruined  castle  of 
Ross,  and  left  in  shade  the  shores 
on  the  further  side,  and  the  towering 
hills  which  in  the  gloom  seemed  sheer 
and  precipitous.  In  the  distance  the 
Macgillicuddy  Eeeks  "(don't  emphasize 
the  second  syllable,  by  the  way)  loomed 
as  a  severe  background,  and  beneath  our 
feet  was  the  diamond-set  wood  which 
we  were  beating.  It  was  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes,  and  I  confess  that  1  stood 
enjoying  the  scene  so  long  that  "the 
flapped  velvet  of  the  woodcock's  wing" 


passed  by  me  utterly  unheeded,  till  I 
was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  my  neglect 
by  the  jeers  of  the  gun  next  me — an 
utterly  prosaic  Englishman,  by  the  way, 
who  cared  nothing  for  nature  except  as 
regarded  pheasants,  rabbits,  and,  above 
all,  "  cocks."  Killarney  is  beautiful  in 
all  seasons,  but  in  spite  of  the  manifold 
attractions  of  the  winter,  August — rich, 
gorgeous  August — is  the  month  in  which 
a  visit  will  be  most  repaid. 

The  lake,  however,  can  be  wroth  as 
well  as  smiling,  and  its  anger  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  It  happened  to 
me  once  to  have  a  very  tnauvais  quart 
d'heure  one  afternoon.  We  were  a 
largish  party,  in  not  a  very  large  boat, 
and  some  of  us  were  children.  Sud- 
denly, with  little  warning,  a  violent 
squall  came  on,  when  we  were  some 
distance  from  any  island,  and  about  as 
far  as  we  could  be  from  the  mainland. 
I  had  seen  squalls  on  the  Swiss  moun- 
tain lakes,  but  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  like  violence  in  the  fair  but 
smaller  Killarney.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  women  became  frightened, 
and  the  older  ladies  issued  all  sorts  of 
contradicto/y  orders.  The  girls,  as  an 
equal  matter  of  course,  were  the  bravest 
of  the  party,  and  the  children  rather 
enjoyed  the  fun.  I  saw,  however,  by 
the  head  boatman's  face  that  it  was  no 
matter  for  joking,  and  as  I  had  luckily 
some  influence  over  the  steerm,  the 
boat's  head  was  turned  for  the  nearest 
island.  As  it  happened,  we  had  to  row 
almost  across  the  wind,  a  whispered 
consultation  with  Danny  McFlinn  hav- 
ing convinced  me  that  that  was  the 
wisest,  if  the  boldest,  course ;  and  at 
one  time  it  really  seemed  as  though  we 
should  be  swamped  before  we  reached 
the  shore.  The  wind  howled  about  us 
in  fury ;  the  lake  spat  and  foamed  like 
an  angry  tiger-cat ;  rain  hissed  about 
our  ears,  and  every  moment  the  waves 
grew  larger  and  more  threatening.  We 
shipped  one  or  two,  one  which  rose  over 
the  stern  of  the  boat  and  frightened 
her  of  the  helm,  so  that  she  dropped  the 
ropes.  Luckily  the  pulling  was  very 
even,  and  we  were  near  the  shore ;  but 
the  boatmen,  who  were  rowing  all  they 
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knew,  had  to  pull  the  boat's  head  round 
and  to  put  on  an  extra  spurt.  The  boat 
rocked  and  rolled  till  her  gunwale  was 
close  to  the  water.  One  of  our  party 
quietly  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat ; 
but  our  swimming  capacity  was  not  to 
be  tried,  for  by  great  exertions  on  the 
rowers'  part  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  lee  of  the  island,  where  we  waited 
till  the  squall  had  passed  by  and  the 
lake  had  assumed  again  the  smile  of 
one  who  can  ne'er  be  aught  but  pleasant. 
You  may  imagine  that  even  when  safe 
under  the  island  we  had  a  badish  time. 
Censure  was  freely  bandied  about,  she 
receiving  not  a  little  who  had  coun- 
selled the  expedition.  But  we  men 
lent  the  children  what  dry  garments  we 
had,  and  the  younger  women  did  not 
mind  the  wet;  so  that  at  last,  when 
safe  at  tea  on  shore,  we  looked  back  on 
the  incident  with  rather  a  pleasant 
interest. 

There  are  but  few  more  labels  on  my 
hat-box,  but  one  recurs  with  consider- 
able frequency.  This  frequency  took 
its  rise  from  a  beautiful  spring  day  in 
the  early  part  of  one  June.  I  came,  I 
saw,  I — was — conquered.  The  latter 
process,  of  course,  was  not  done  all  at 
once ;  but  the  wound  which  caused  my 
final  overthrow  was  sudden  and  severe. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  weapon  ?  Do 
I  know  it  myself?  Was  it  the  fair 
young  face,  with  its  marvellous  com- 
bination of  gravity  and  merriment? 
Was  it  the  blue  English  eyes,  able 
alike  to  pour  forth  glances  of  thought- 
fulness,  tenderness,  or  wit?  Was  it 
the  strong,  full  figure,  tall  yet  not  mag- 
nificent, slender  and  graceful,  yet  rich 
enough  for  a  sculptor's  admiration  ? 
Was  it  the  tout  petit  pied  which 
peeped  out  occasionally  from  the  muslin 
gown,  and  then  scuttled  back  to  its 
hiding-place  like  a  rabbit  ?  Or  was  it 
not  the  sunny  laugh  alternating  with 
the  intelligent  interest,  as  the  talk 
passes 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ! " 

How  well  I  remember  a  curious  sen- 
sation on  the  evening  of  that  day  that 
something  indefinable,  something  of 


which  I  was  hardly  conscious  and  could 
by  no  means  explain,  had  happened  to 
me  !  I  felt  a  sort  of  mental  indigestion, 
as  though  my  mind  had  had  too  many 
good  things  ;  a  sort  of  pain  which  is  not 
all  pain,  like  a  toothache  which  is  pass- 
ing off.  I  did  not  analyse  it ;  I  knew 
not  its  cause  then,  and  indeed  not  till 
my  eyes  were  wider  opened  did  I  fully 
realise  that  this  feeling  had  existed. 
But  it  was  there,  and  it  made  me  to  be 
called  all  manner  of  bad  and  unsociable 
names  at  the  club,  where  my  conversa- 
tion was  monosyllabic  and  my  whist 
subject  to  the  demon  of  misplay. 

The  summer  that  followed  was  like  a 
dream.  Those  days  in  Windsor  Park 
when  we  wandered  about  under  the 
stately  trees  and  revelled  in  the  luscious 
sunshine  without  and  within.  Those 
evenings  on  the  Thames,  when  we 
floated  from  Cleveden  down  towards 
Windsor,  and  uncertainty  was  sweet. 
The  afternoons  in  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton,  where  I  gathered  from  the  sister's 
love  I  saw  what  the  wife's  might  be 
that  I  hoped  for.  The  quiet  Sundays, 
when  I  rested  from  the  flare  and  heat 
and  worry  of  the  busy  city,  and  in 
grave  and  thoughtful  talk  found  in  the 
mind  I  loved  a  richness  and  depth  of 
which  at  first  I  wotted  not.  And  then 
that  happy  day  when  a  sweet  doubt  gave 
place  to  a  sweeter  certainty,  when  the 
tale  which  is  ever  old  yet  ever  new, 
was  poured  into  a  little  pink  and  white 
ear  that  absorbed  it  not  unwillingly. 
When  the  answer  for  which  I  longed 
was  given  rather  by  the  clear,  deep 
eyes  than  by  the  trembling  lips.  And 
later,  when  the  latter  whispered  that 
their  owner  thought  Juliet  was  right 
when  she  said — 

"  My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. " 

Then  followed  many  happy  days, 
when  we  two  wandered  about  the  rich 
English  country  and  drank  in  the  sum- 
mer happiness  mingled  with  the  exqui- 
site pleasure  of  each  other's  presence; 
while  as  they  passed  I  learned  that  high 
as  I  had  estimated  the  jewel  I  coveted, 
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the  jewel  I  possessed  was  of  more  value 
still.  I  traced  one  by  one  the- founts 
of  noble  thoughts  and  generous  actions ; 
I  found  depths  where  I  had  feared  shal- 
lows, knowledge  where  I  had  looked 
for  ignorance  ;  and  I  gradually  came  to 
know  that  I  should  have  by  my  side  a 
counsellor  upon  whose  help  and  suste- 
nance I  could  lean.  After  that  again 
there  came  a  badish  time.  Fussy  ladies 
insisted  on  my  boring  myself  in  shops ; 
I  was  made  to  advise  on  all  sorts  of  mys- 
terious colours  and  patterns  of  which  I 
knew  nothing,  and  then,  at  least,  cared 
less.  I  had  to  hurry  from  furniture 
dealers  to  lawyers,  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
to  Kegent  Street.  I  wrote  cheques  till 
my  wrist  ached,  pored  over  settlements 
and  law  deeds  till  my  eyes  ached,  and 
argued  with  tradesmen  and  workmen 
and  gasmen  till  my  jaws  ached.  I  was 
accused  of  heartlessness  because  I  did 
not  care  two  -straws  whether  the  trim- 
mings of  a  muslin  gown  should  be  blue 
or  pink,  and  considered  it  a  matter  of 
utter  indiiference  whether  a  travelling 
dress  had  better  be  dark  blue  or  grey. 
I  was  looked  upon  as  almost  an  outcast 
because  I  said  I  did  not  in  the  least 
mind  whether  we  went  to  Wales  or 
Switzerland  after  that'  day  was  passed 
which  I  thought  would  never  come. 
And  I  only  was  admitted  into  favour 
when  I  proved  myself  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  taste  in  reference  to  a  pearl 
necklace,  which  the  authorities  were 
graciously  pleased  to  approve. 

And  one  time  I  had  serious  difficulty. 
It  arose  in  some  way  which  I  could  not 
understand,  but  something  about  a  letter 
appeared  to  have  given  great  offence, 
and  severe  glances  were  flashed  indig- 
nantly at  poor  me  as  I  vainly  endea- 
voured to  assert  innocence.  The  diffi- 
culty might  not  have  been  cleared  up 
had  it  not  turned  out  that  a  curious 
complication  had  arisen,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  intended  for  some  one  having 
been  retarded  in  some  corner  of  the 
post-office,  and  a  letter  intended  for  me 
from  some  one  having  been  put  in  a 
wrong  envelope. 

However,    all   these   worries,    as   all 


others  do,  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  and 
there  passed  over  my  head  a  day  of 
which  even  now  I  have  a  hazy  concep- 
tion. A  restless,  feverish  night  ended 
by  a  deep  sleep  in  the  morning.  An  un- 
usual amount  of  new  clothes  brought 
in  by  my  servant,  including  a  bran-new 
pair  of  boots,  with  the  soles  discreetly 
blackened  by  the  thoughtful  Thomas. 
"Attend  to  that,  ye  churchgoing  Bene- 
dicts ! "  Continued  restlessness  through 
breakfast  and  afterwards,  when  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  leaders 
in  the  Times,  which  I  attempted  to 
read,  were  about ;  but  I  made  a  sort  of 
vague  effort  to  see  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  Post  about  anyone 
being  married.  Fuss  till  dear  old  Ro- 
berts appeared  in  his  brougham,  with 
an  orange-blossom  as  big  as  a  half-crown 
in  the  hole  of  his  dear  little  frock-coat. 
When  I  was  carried  off  still  fussily,  and 
had  to  wait  about  half-an-hour  in  the 
church,  with  a  sort  of  notion  that  every 
one  was  looking  at  me  as  if  I  ought  to- 
be  ashamed  of  myself;  and  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself  without  knowing 
why.  Then  a  movement,  which  brought 
my  heart  into  my  mouth  and  set  me 
trembling  all  over,  as  I  advanced  a  few 
steps  to  meet  a  tall  advancing  figure 
clad  all  in  white,  and  veiled  by  a  fall 
of  lace  which  but  half  hid  a  downcast 
face,  raised  but  once  with  a  look  of  love 
as  the  quivering  fingers  closed  on  mine. 
A  dreamy  ceremony,  a  burst  of  glorious 
music,  a  few  happy  moments  of  solitude 
in  the  homeward  carriage  ;  then  an  odi- 
ous assemblage  of  people  whom  at  any 
other  time  both  of  us  would  have  wel- 
comed heartily,  but  whose  demonstrative 
kindness  we  both  found  wearying.  A 
taste  of  stodgy  cake,  and  a  sip  of  cham- 
pagne which  might  have  been  seltzer 
water  for  all  I  knew ;  an  idea  of  some 
one  saying  something,  and  my  having 
to  say  something  else  \  my  servant  with 
a  coat  and  hat,  some  one  with  a  travel- 
ling-bag and  shawl  which  I  took  from 
her  and  ail-but  left  behind ;  and  then  a. 
whirl  away  to  Euston  Square,  where 
my  poor  old  hat-box  was  impressed  by 
a  grinning  porter  with  its  last  label. 

C.  B. 
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PRUSSIA   AND    THE   VATICAN. 


III.— FROM    1850   TO   THE    VATICAN- 
COUNCIL. 

THE  freedom  accorded  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  in  common  with  other 
religious  communities,  by  the  Prussian 
Constitution  of  1 850,  and  the  use,  made 
of  that  freedom  by  the  Eoman  Curia, 
are  landmarks  of  primary  importance  in 
the  history  of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  ten  years  which  preceded  1850 
were  highly  propitious  to  the  growth  of 
a  good  understanding  between  the  Hier- 
archy and  the  State,  and  paved  the  way 
to  that  strange  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  two  which,  after 
lasting  uninterruptedly  for  twenty  years, 
has  now  come  to  so  sudden  and  disas- 
trous a  termination. 

The  close  of  Frederick  William  III.'s 
reign,  as  we  showed  in  our  preceding 
paper,  was  embittered  by  the  conflict 
respecting  mixed  marriages  which  burst 
forth  so  suddenly  at  Cologne,  and  re- 
vealed the  temper  and  attitude  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  Episcopacy 
established  and  endowed  in  virtue  of 
the  Bull  of  Circumscription.  The 
lesson  was,  however,  lost  on  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  who,  in  1840,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father.  Both  father  and 
son,  it  should  be  noted,  combined  with 
many  Hohenzollern  virtues  a  quality 
foreign  to  the  Hohenzollern  race,  and 
of  very  doubtful  advantage  to  absolute 
rulers  called  upon  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  State  embracing  rival  Confes- 
sions. They  both  dabbled  in  theology, 
but  from  the  most  opposite  points  of 
the  theological  compass.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  was  a  Protestant  of  Protest- 
ants, in  whose  eyes  all  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Confessions  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  Reformation, 
paled  before  the  mighty  quality  which 
they  had  in  common  of  protesting  against 
the  errors  of  Rome.  Alone  of  the 


Hohenzollern  sovereigns  he  reminds  us, 
though  in  a  very  mild  form,  of  Henry 
VIII.  With  him  the  Jus  Majesta- 
ticum  circa  sacra  swells  out  to  a  pre- 
rogative investing  the  crown  with  the 
right  of  determining  the  faith  of  the 
lieges,  of  drawing  up  creeds,  and  of  per- 
sonally superintending  the  composition 
of  liturgies  and  hymn-books.  He  estab- 
lishes for  his  Protestant  subjects  a  new 
State  Church — the  United  Lutheran 
and  Reformed ;  and  the  tyrannical  man- 
ner in  which  in  many  cases  this  Church 
was  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  stanch 
Lutheran  congregations,  forms  a  painful 
contrast  to  the  otherwise  just  and  mild 
character  of  his  reign.  But  these  mat- 
ters concerned  his  Protestant  subjects 
only.  In  his  official  dealings  with 
Rome,  as  the  negotiations  for  the  bull 
De  Salute  Animarum  amply  show,  he 
followed  the  tolerant  traditions  of  his 
house,  and  earned  from  the  Curia  the 
title  of  a  second  Theodosius.  It  was 
only  when  the  pretensions  of  the  hier- 
archy touched  on  ground  which  he  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  his  civil  pre- 
rogative that  the  old  Hohenzollern 
impatience  of  ecclesiastical  interference 
burst  forth  in  misapplied  energy. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  the  Romanti- 
cist on  the  throne,  as  Strauss  in  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  *  described  him,  was 
on  every  point  connected  with  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  matters  the  reverse  of 
his  father.  The  great  forms  of  the 
Middle  Age  from  an  early  period  filled 
his  imagination,  and  in  no  small  degree 
influenced  his  views  as  an  absolute 
monarch  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 

1  "Julian  der  Abtruimigc ;  oder,  der  Roman- 
tikcr  auf  dem  Throne  der  Co?,saren."  In  this 
line  specimen  of  psychological  analysis  and 
historical  criticism  Strauss  draws  a  picture  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  which,  when  finished, 
presents  us  with  a  faithful  and  striking  por- 
trait of  Frederick  William  IV.,  without,  how- 
ever, once  directly  alluding  to  him. 
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and  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  after- 
wards. For  a  nature  so  constituted  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  as  the  his- 
torical representative  of  the  mediaeval 
tradition,  possessed  peculiar  fascination. 
!Not  that  .Frederick  William  IY.  was 
ever  accused,  like  other  members  of  the 
Komantic  School,  of  secret  leanings  to- 
wards the  faith  of  Eome,  but  that  the 
historical,  as  distinct  from  the  dogmatic, 
ideas,  which  were  at  the  root  of  me- 
dioeval  society,  lived  again  within  him 
with  the  strange  glow  and  vividness  of 
an  after-summer.  These  ideas,  in  so  far 
as  they  were  Catholic  and  mediaeval, 
and  not  specifically  Papal  (for  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  Hildebrands, 
Innocents,  and  Bonifaces  were  inno- 
vators), viewed  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  as  co-ordinate  forces,  each 
sovereign  in  its  own  sphere,  each  de- 
riving its  sanction  and  authority  from 
a  divine  source,  and  therefore  each 
bound  to  respect  the  other's  attributes 
as  emanating  like  its  own  from  the  in- 
visible God. 

The  Protestant  theory,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  stereotyped  itself  in  Ger- 
many, centralized  the  two  powers  in  the 
temporal  crown,  and  solved  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  monster  with  the  two  heads 
with  which  Boniface  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  Pope's  supremacy,  by  severing 
the  spiritual  head  from  the  monstrous 
body. 

It  was  against  this  Protestant  theory 
that  Frederick  William  lY.'s  whole 
nature  revolted.  No  sovereign,  it  is 
true,  ever  believed  more  devoutly  in 
the  divine  nature  of  his  own  office  than 
he  did,  but  he  believed  no  less  devoutly 
in  the  divine  sovereignty  of  the  Church 
within  the  spiritual  realm.  Accordingly, 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  which  his 
predecessors  had  all  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  their 
crown,  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of 
stolen  property,  and  throughout  his 
reign  he  was  occupied,  in  reference  to 
his  Protestant  establishment,  with  the 
idea  of  divesting  his  royal  brow  of  the 
episcopal  mitre  which  adorned  it  and 
creating  a  spiritual  head,  or  heads,  where- 
on to  place  it.  His  strange  and  abortive 


attempt  to  inoculate  the  united  Luthero- 
Calvinistic  Church  created  by  his  father 
with  Episcopalism  by  means  of  the  co- 
operative Prusso-Anglican  Bishopric  of 
Jerusalem,  will  doubtless  be  within  the 
recollection  of  our  readers. 

To  a  mind  so  attuned  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  claims  of  the  Eoman  Hierarchy 
presented  themselves  in  a  very  different 
light  from  what  they  did  to  the  strict 
Protestantism  of  Frederick  William  III., 
or  to  the  scepticism  of  Frederick  II., 
and  his  advent  to  the  throne  therefore 
gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  re- 
lations between,  the  Hierarchy  and  the 
State.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  the  date  of  his  accession  (1840), 
Prussia  was  still  an  absolute  monarchy 
of  the  strictest  type,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  the  State  was  in  a  great 
measure  determined  by  the  personal 
convictions  of  the  sovereign,  especially 
in  matters  so  undefined  as  those  that 
came  within  the  range  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical prerogative.  When  we  add  that 
his  accession  coincided  with  the  first 
commencements  of  renewed  Jesuit  ac- 
tivity and  influence  in  Germany,  i.e., 
of  the  renewed  influence  of  an  order 
powerless  when  measuring  itself  with 
the  serious  thought  of  a  nation,  but  un- 
rivalled in  the  political  art  of  dealing 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  powers  that 
be  and  with  the  masses  on  the  other, 
we  have  said  enough  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  when  the  Ee volution  of  1848 
burst  over  Germany  it  found  relations 
established  in  Prussia  between  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  and  the  go- 
vernment from  which,  in  the  chaos  to 
which  society  had  been  reduced,  the 
former  was  able  to  secure  for  itself  a 
maximum  of  benefit.1 

1  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  tnat 
Vaticanism  in  the  latest  style  of  Pius  IX., 
and  as  represented  by  the  Oorrespondance 
de  Geneve,  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  and  Dr. 
Manning,  was  at  that  early  period  master  of 
the  situation  in  Prussia  and  Germany,  or  that 
the  Bishops  were  all  of  them  of  the  stamp  of 
Droste  at  Cologne  and  Duniii  at  Posen.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  still  a  strong  anti- 
Jesuit  leaven  in  the  German  Catholic  Church ; 
and  the  enlightened  political  views  of  a  Wes- 
senberg,  011  the  one  hand,  and  the  theological 
knowledge  and  exalted  piety  of  a  Sailer,  on 
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The  Revolution  of  1848  was  a  con- 
vulsive effort  to  break  the  chains  of 
political  bondage  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  Germany  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was 
essentially  a  movement  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  political  liberty  and  of  the  liber- 
ties cognate  to  it,  and  that  flow  there- 
from, and  therefore  it  was  only  natural 
that  for  a  brief  season  it  should  lend  an 
irresistible  force  to  every  crude  doctrine 
which  during  the  preceding  generations 
had  been  condemned  to  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  studies  of  political  doc- 
trinaires. One  of  the  most  popular  of 
these  liberal  doctrines  was  that  of  the 
free  Church  in  the  free  State,  which 
accordingly,  in  a  modified  form,  found 
its  way  first  into  the  draft  of  the  German 
Constitution  voted  by  the  Frankfort 
Assembly,1  and  afterwards,  in  a  yet 
more  undiluted  shape,  into  the  revised 
Prussian  Constitution  of  1850. 2  We 
remarked  in .  our  first  article  that  this 
formula  has  been  honoured  with  a 
special  anathema,  both  by  the  Pope  in 
the  "  Syllabus,"  and  by  .Dr.  Manning  in 
his  essay  on  "  Caesarism ; "  and  it  is 
clear  that  no  doctrine  could  more 
effectually  traverse  the  dogmas  of  the 
Bull  Unam  Sanctam  than  one  which 
assigns  equal  rights  to  the  spiritual 
master  and  to  the  temporal  servant. 

But  the  Eoman  Curia,  though  never 
giving  up  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  princi- 

the  other,  were  still  worthily  represented  by 
a  body  of  liberal,  learned  and  devout  clergy. 
Foremost  among  these  was  Diepenbrock,  the 
friend  and  disciple  of  Sailer,  created  Prime 
Bishop  of  Breslau  in  1846,  a  man  distinguished 
by  his  extreme  moderation,  by  his  learning, 
and  by  his  piety.  He  exercised  great  and 
well-deserved  influence  both  over  Frederick 
"William  IV.  and  over  the  Bavarian  Court-- 
influence earned  by  the  sterling  value  of  a 
high  moral  character  and  not  by  the  arts  of 
the  courtier,  as  his  celebrated  letter  to  King 
Ludwig  in  the  matter  of  the  Lola  Montes 
episode  abundantly  testifies.  It  was  only 
little  by  little,  and  after  many  years  of  relent- 
less perseverance,  that  the  Jesuits  succeeded 
in  spreading  their  nets  over  the  entire  Church, 
and  in  filling  up  almost  every  ecclesiastical 
office,  high  and  low,  with  those  who  loved 
them,  or  failing  these,  with  those  who  feared 
them. 

1  The  article  in  the  Frankfort  Draft  of  Con- 


pies  or  pretensions,  has  in  practice  often 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  Greek 
maxim  that  the  half  is  greater  than  the 
whole  (pel^ov  TO  JI^KTV  TTCUTOC)  or,  as 
the  homely  English  phrase  runs,  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush  ;  but  in  doing  so  it  has  always 
kept  in  view  that  it  is  the  size  of  the 
whole  which  determines  that  of  the 
half,  and  it  has  never  been  guilty  of 
exaggerated  modesty  in  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  former.  The  State, 
as  the  abject  slave  of  the  Church — the 
Oriental  mute  bowing  (ad  nutum  sacer- 
dotis)  to  the  nod  of  an  arrogant  master 
— is  the  whole  claimed  in  theory,  and  as 
an  ideal,  conception,  by  the  Vatican. 
The  free  Church  in  the  unfree  State  is 
the  half  towards  the  practical  attain- 
ment of  which  all  the  modern  efforts 
of  the  Curia  have  been  unremittingly 
directed. 

The  position  secured  in  practice  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia 
by  §§15—18  of  the  Constitution  of 
1850  exactly  answered  to  this  descrip- 
tion. We  say  in  practice,  for  in  theory 
those  articles,  comprehensive  as  they 
are,  did  not  and  could  not  abrogate  the 
inalienable  prerogative  of  the  State  to 
protect  itself  against  the  abuse  of  eccle- 
siastical independence :  a  prerogative 
known  in  the  phraseology  of  German 
public  law  as  the  right  of  supreme 
supervision  (Jus  summce  inspectionis), 

stitution  runs  as  follows  : — "Every  Religious 
Society  administers  its  own  affairs,  but  remains 
subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State." 

2  The  paragraphs  in  the  Revised  Prussian 
Constitution  of  1850  are  as  follows  : — 

"§15.  The  Evangelical  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  every  other  Reli- 
gious Society,  orders  and  administers  its  a  Hairs 
independently,  and  remains  in  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  establishments  required 
for  the  purposes  of  its  public  worship,  of  edu- 
cation and  of  charity,  as  also  of  its  endowments 
and  funds." 

"  §  18.  The  right  of  nomination,  presenta- 
tion, election,  or  confirmation,  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  offices, 
in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  State  as  such, 
and  does  not  rest  upon  patronage  or  special 
legal  titles,  is  abolished. 

"  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  chaplains  in  the  army  or  of 
spiritual  persons  in  public  institutions." 
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and  which,  no  lawyer,  Catholic  or '  Pro- 
testant, would  ever  have  maintained  had 
been  cancelled  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.1 

In  practice,  ^however,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Bishops,  now  obedient  tools  '  in  the 
hands  of  the  Curia,  became  the  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  ground ;  and 
what  good  use  they  made  of  their  time 
and  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
is  amply  borne  witness  to  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  present  conflict. 

They  were  free  to  do  or  to  leave  un- 
done, as  it  seemed  right  in  their  own 
eyes,  but  the  general  declaration  of  the 
Church's  emancipation  having  altered 
nothing  in  the  positive  treaty  relations 
between  it  and  the  State,  the  latter 
remained  bound  by  all  the  obligations 
into  which  it  had  entered,  when  still 
holding  in  its  hands  a  minute  and 
searching  power  of  interference  in  the 
details  of  ecclesiastical  government.  It 
had  to  continue  paying  the  stipulated 
endowments,  to  go  on  lending  the  secular 
arm  for  the  enforcement  of  Church 
discipline  or  the  payment  of  Church 
dues,  and — what  was  yet  of  greater 
importance — it  had,  in  all  educa- 
tional matters,  to  place  its  bureau- 
cratic machinery  and  its  constabulary 
force  at  the  disposal  of  a  priesthood 
whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  shel- 
ter the  rising  generation  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  modern  civilisation  by 

1  The  J'tis  summce,  inspectionis  is  defined 
by  the  publicists  as  the  jus  cognoscendi, 
cavcndi,  iJrohibcndi — i.e.,  the  right  of  taking 
cognizance  of  what  is  going  on  in  a  Church  or 
other  Religious  Society,  and  of  adopting  pre- 
ventive and  prohibitive  measures  in  regard  to 
such  ecclesiastical  acts  as  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

Zb'pfl,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic  publicist,  in 
the  lifth  edition  of  his  ' '  Grundsatze  des  allge- 
ineinen  und  deutschen  Staatsrechts,"  published 
in  1863,  and  therefore  thirteen  years  after  the 
declaratory  paragraphs  of  the  Constitution 
of  1850  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  _  unhesitatingly  invests  the  State  with 
this  right  of  supreme  inspection. 

We  need  hardly  inquire  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  a  Roman  Catholic  publicist  who  should 
publish  such  a  doctrine  now  that  the  Bull 
(fnam  Sanctam  has  been  dogmatized. 


a  revival  on  a  large  scale  of  mediaeval 
obscurantism. 

And  all  this  it  did,  and  did  gladly, 
and  of  its  own  free  will. 

To  explain  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon as  it  ought  to  be  explained 
would  take  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  space  at  our  disposal.  JFor 
to  do  so  we  should  have  to  trace  the 
diagnosis  of  that  strange  temper  of  re- 
action which  prevailed  during  the  period 
of  lull  between  the  popular  Revolutions 
of  1848  and  the  political  Revolutions 
which  begin  with  the  War  of  1866  : 
we  should  have  to  set  forth  how  men's 
hearts  failed  within  them  for  fear,  how 
their  imaginations  were  affected  as  by 
the  outpouring  of  some  great  tribula- 
tion ;  we  shouldjhave  to  show  how  rulers 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  traditions  of 
their  craft  and  the  ruled  all  faith  in  the 
realisation  of  their  hopes;  how,  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  men  clutched  auto- 
matically at  the  nearest  hand  that  met 
their  own,  and  held  fast  thereby  till 
returning  daylight  revealed  the  strange 
companionships  and  alliances  which  had 
thus  been  entered  into  under  the  cover 
of  the  night.  We  should  have  to  note 
how  to  one  body  of  men,  alone  amongst 
mankind,  this  general  upheaving  and 
universal  disturbance  furnished  the 
element  most  congenial  to  them,  and  the 
best  suited  to  carry  out  long-cherished 
schemes  ;  how  the  State's  necessity  be- 
came the  Church's  opportunity,  and 
how  the  depressed  vital  action  of  the 
temporal  power  was  compensated  by 
the  heightened  buoyancy  and  increased 
vitality  of  the  spiritual  power.  In  a 
word,  we  should  have  to  explain  how 
the  revolution  of  1848  became  the 
portal  through  which  the  incomparably- 
disciplined  regiments  of  Loyola  began 
their  triumphant  march  over  the  pros- 
trate States  of  Europe,  till  their  career, 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  paeans  of  their  Vatican 
victory,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
arrested  by  the  creation  of  the  German 
Empire. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  touch  the  out- 
skirts of  this  vast  subject ;  but  we  can- 
not do  so  better  than  by  quoting  from  a 
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speecli  of  Prince  Bismarck's,1  in  which, 
with  the  outspoken  bhmtness  which 
sometimes  characterises  the  Chancellor's 
Parliamentary  utterances,  he  describes 
how  the  Prussian  State  allied  itself  with 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  or,  as  he  some- 
what mildly  puts  it,  concluded  a  truce 
with  it,  in  order  thereby  to  get  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  the  cause  of  order. 

"These  paragraphs"  (§§  15—18), 
says  the  Chancellor,  "  were  introduced 
into  the  Constitution  at  a  time  when 
the  State  required,  or  thought  that  it 
required,  help,  and  believed  that  it  would 
find  this  help  by  leaning  on  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  was  probably  led  to  this 
belief  by  the  fact  that  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  1848  all  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts with  a  preponderant  Catholic 
population  returned,  I  will  not  say  roy- 
alist representatives,  but  certainly  men 
who  were  the  friends  of  order,2  which 
was  not  the  case  in  the  evangelical  dis- 
tricts." This  frank  confession  from  the 
mouth  of  one  who,  at  the  time  of  the  alli- 
ance, was  a  shining  light  in  the  "party  of 
order,"  affords  us  all  the  evidence  we 
require  to  explain  the  true  nature  of 
the  compact  of  which  the  paragraphs  of 
the  Constitution  were  only  the  formal 
record.  For  a  compact,  and  not  a  mere 
truce,  it  undoubtedly  was,  and  based, 
like  all  other  compacts,  on  the  principles 
of  reciprocity  and  mutualit3T,  of  the 
"  service  pour  service,"  of  the  "  do  ut 
des,"  of  the  "  facio  ut  facias." 

The  State  virtually  said  to  the  Church, 
"  Spread  Ultramontanism  and  obscuran- 
tism to  your  heart's  content ;  we  will  aid 

1  Delivered  in  the  Prussian  Upper  House  on 
the  10th  March,  1873,  in  the  debate,  on  the 
alteration  of  §§15—18  of  the  Prussian  Con- 
stitution. 

2  The  Chancellor  might  have]  added  a  ref- 
ei-ence  to  the  celebrated  Pastoral,  in  which 
Bishop    Diepeiibrock  warned    his    diocesans 
against  giving  effect  to  the  vote  for  refusing 

.taxes,  passed  at  the  moment  of  its  violent  dis- 
solution by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  episcopal  warning 
was  immense,  and  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  but  extended  to  all 
the  Catholics  of  Prussia.  Justice  compels  us 
to  admit  that  no  corresponding  Protestant 
Neptune  was  forthcoming  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment to  call  to  order  the  revolutionary  JSolus. 


and  abet  you  in  so  doing ;  but  we  require 
as  an  equivalent  the  return  of  Govern- 
ment candidates  at  the  elections,  and  a 
fair  prospect  that  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  brought  up  in  the  doctrine 
that  '  quiescence  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
citizen.' "  3 

The  changes  in  the  political  scenery 
of  Europe  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  twenty  years  ago  this  was 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  political 
wisdom  by  which,  with  a  few  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  States  of  the  Continent 
were  governed.  The  facts  upon  which 
this  monstrous  alliance,  known  in  the 
jargon  of  continental  politics  as  the 
"  solidarity  of  conservative  interests," 
rested,  are,  however,  far  too  real  and 
persistent,  and  still  play  too  important 
a  part  in  the  conflict  we  are  describ- 
ing, not  to  require  careful  investiga- 
tion. They  are  fortunately  of  a  plain 
and  simple  kind,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
a  very  general  formula,  as  follows: — 
Wherever  in  a  modern  European  State, 
into  which  the  apparatus  of  Constitu- 
tional Government  has  been  suddenly 
introduced  side  by  side  with  the  old 
bureaucratic  machinery,  there  is  a  Ca- 
tholic population,  the  parish  priest,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  competitor, 
exercises  as  a  necessary  consequence  of. 
his  office,  a  "  chief  power "  over  the 
school  and  over  the  ballot-box.  In  re- 
gard to  the  school  he  keeps  his  old 
position  of  a  superior  employe,  and  de- 
termines the  moral  and  intellectual 
temperature  and  other  physiological 
conditions  of  that  elementary  culture 
which  so  powerfully  affects  the  growth 
and  structure  of  the  future  citizen. 

His  qualifications  as  a  central  person- 
age in  the  new  business  of  electioneering 
are  not  less  clearly  marked  out.  He  is 
the  only  educated,  or  quasi-educated, 
person  who  comes  into  daily  contact 
with  the  raw  material  of  the  constituen- 
cies, whose  professional  avocation  it  is 

3  "  Ruhe  ist  die  erste  Burger- Pflicht."  This 
celebrated  dictum,  for  whose  authorship  there 
were  many  candidates  twenty  years  ago,  and 
there  are  very  few  now,  concisely  sums  up 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  so-called  con- 
servative party  during  the  period  of  the  re- 
action. 
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to  acquaint  himself  with  the  character, 
the  habits,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
passions  for  good  or  evil,  of  every  in- 
dividual elector,  and  of  every  individual 
elector's  wife  and  family,  and  who  for 
this  purpose  has  at  his  command  not 
only  the  vulgar  facts  of  everyday  life, 
but  likewise  the  use  of  that  marvellous 
engine  for  getting  at  the  hidden  ways  of 
men,  the  Confessional.1 

]STow  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
peculiar  position  of  the  Catholic  priest  in 
the  Catholic  parish,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  parochial  clergy  become,  as  it  were, 
the  nerve  centres,  or  ganglia,  of  the  social 
and  political  units  of  which  the  State  is 
built  up,  is  not  an  accidental  or  tem- 
porary phenomenon,  but  a  permanent 
and  indelible  fact,  woven  into  the  poli- 
tical texture  of  every  Catholic  society, 
and  therefore  under  no  conceivable 
theory  of  State  supremacy,  capable  of 
being  legislated  away. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  these 
social  and  political  ganglia  stand  in  no 
organic  connection  with  the  great  nerve 
centres  of  the  State  or  the  nation,  but 
in  structural  unity  with  the  nerve  sys- 
tem of  an  ecclesiastical  body  in  its 
nature  cosmopolitan  and  so  far  anti- 
national.  The  important  fact  to  be 
noted,  therefore,  is  that  the  parochial 
clergy,  though  in  an  especial  manner 
representing  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  Catholic  community,  are  shut  off 
from  all  direct  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  State,  and  only  indirectly  and 
mediately  come  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence  through  the  Episcopacy.  In 
a  word,  the  relation  of  the  parish  priest 
to  the  State,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
school  teaching  force  and  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  electorate,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  attitude  of  his  bishop  to 
the  powers  that  be. 

"The  clergy  of  my  diocese,"  lately  said  a 
French  bishop,  thereby  giving  expression 

_ 1  One  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the  con- 
flict on  the  Vatican  side  is  the  unscrupulous 
use  made  of  the  Confessional  for  political  pur- 
poses. As  one  of  many  instances  of  this  use 
we  may  cite  the  refusal  of  Absolution  to  per- 
sons i  who  take  in  liberal  newspapers,  or  who 
omit  to  subscribe  to  the  -Ultramontane  press. 


to  a  universal  fact,  "  is  a  regiment  which 
marches  or  halts  as  I  give  the  word  of 
command."  Hence  if  a  government  can 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Episcopacy 
it  disposes  of  as  many  regiments  as 
there  are  dioceses  in  the  country  which 
it  governs ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Episcopacy  is  in  opposition  to  the 
government  these  same  regiments  are  in 
a  state  of  open  or  secret  mutiny. 

When  we  have  once  realised  these 
two  cardinal  facts :  the  preponderant 
position  of  the  priest  in  his  parish,  and 
his  military  subordination  to  his  bishop, 
we  have  the  necessary  clue  to  the 
phenomena  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

The  net  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  as  regards  Prussia  was,  in  theory, 
to  substitute  a  constitutional  for  an  ab- 
solute form  of  government  •  in  practice, 
clumsily  to  attach  an  hereditary  and  a 
Representative  Chamber  to  the  old 
bureaucratic  apparatus  of  a  State  which 
for  generations  had  been  governed  auto- 
cratically according  to  the  rules  of  the 
raison  d'etat. 

The  men  who  remained  at  the  head 
of  affairs  when  the  revolutionary  flood 
subsided  were  certainly  no  friends  of 
constitutional  government.  Impotent, 
however,  to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante, 
they  had  to  accommodate  themselves  as 
best  they  could  to  the  new  institutions. 
It  was  as  if  a  railway  system  had  been 
introduced  overnight,  and  the  locomo- 
tives been  intrusted  to  the  grumbling 
stage-coachmen  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  their  former  teams. 

To  pack  the  Representative  Chamber 
with  Government  supporters  was  the 
object  which  had  to  be  attained,  but  as 
yet  the  electioneering  gear  required  for 
this  purpose  was  wanting.  It  was  only 
later  that  the  French  models  were  success- 
fully copied,  that  the  old  Prussian  Land- 
rath  was  metamorphosed  into  a,prefet, 
and  the  system  of  official  candidatures 
carried  through  on  a  large  scale.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opposition,  in  which 
was  included,  pell-mell  and  in  chaotic 
confusion,  every  shade  of  liberalism, 
from  the  mild  whiggery  of  a  Vincke  to 
the  republicanism  of  a  Jacobi,  was  equally 
destitute  of  effectual  organisation.  The 
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two  powers  that  faced  each  other  with 
glaring  eyes  and  angry  hearts,  had  but 
too  lately  appealed  to  the  ultima  ratio  of 
their  respective  sides,  revolution  on  the 
one  hand,  coups  d'etat  on  the  other,  to 
have  ready  to  their  use  the  more  normal 
instruments  of  political  strife.  Between 
them,  however,  there  stood  a  neutral  party 
uninfluenced  by  the  passions  which  in- 
flamed the  rival  champions,  indifferent 
to  the  objects  either  had  in  view,  but 
with  a  definite  goal  of  their  own  before 
them,  to  be  attained  by  whatever  means 
promised  to  be  the  most  efficient.  To  men 
filled  with  so  lofty  an  ideal  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
over  mankind,  and  working  with  such 
a  plenitude  of  real  power  as  that 
afforded  by  the  military  organisation  of 
the  Eoman  Curia,  absolutism  or  demo- 
cracy, constitutionalism  or  plebiscitism, 
barricades  or  dragonades  are  alike  in- 
different, and  become  important  only  in 
so  far  as  the  one  or  the  other  leads  them 
by  a  shorter  road  to  the  realisation  of 
their  ideals. 

Now  it  was  this  neutral  party  which, 
as  shown  above,  had  at  its  disposal  a 
ready-made  electioneering  machinery, 
unrivalled  in  the  perfection  of  its 
organisation.  That  in  1850  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Ultramontanes  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  so-called  party  of 
order,  and  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Eevolution  requires  no 
demonstration.  The  Temporal  Power 
still  existed — the  maintenance  of  that 
power  was  then/  as  its  recovery  is  now, 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane faith,  and  the  Pope's  interests, 
therefore,  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  were 
identical  with  those  of  all  other  Conti- 
nental sovereigns.  It  was  the  loss  of  the 
Temporal  Power  which  developed  Ultra- 
montane Sansculottism. 

"What  were  the  practical  results  in 
Prussia  of  this  union  and  alliance  will 
form  at  some  future  day  an  instructive 
chapter  of  history.  The  German  people, 
amidst  the  joys  of  their  national  resur- 
rection and  the  glories  of  their  late 
military  exploits,  have  other  things  to 
talk  about  and  write  about  than  the 
Diocletian  persecution  .(we  quote  a 


favourite  Ultramontane  phrase)  of  the 
Liberal  party  during  the  period  of  re- 
action. But  the  connection  between  the 
present  conflict  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  that  persecution  cannot 
be  ignored  if  we  desire  to  find  the  clue 
to  the  bitterness  which  is  unfortunately 
animating  the  Liberal,  National,  and 
Protestant  population  of  Germany 
against  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Vati- 
can persuasion. 

In  the  quotation  above  given  from 
Prince  Bismarck's  speech,  he  pointedly 
observes  not  only  that  the  elections  in 
the  Catholic  districts  returned  loyal 
representatives,  but  that  the  Protestant 
constituencies  did  not  do  so.  This  in- 
vidious comparison  between  Catholic 
loyalty  and  Protestant  disloyalty  in- 
fluenced the  whole  policy  of  the  reaction, 
and  in  a  country  with  a  preponderant 
Protestant  population,  and  whose  poli- 
tical momentum  and  raison  d'etre  are 
essentially  Protestant,  naturally  elicited 
keen  resentment.  In  those  evil  days 
all  political  shades  of  opinion  were 
massed  into  two  great  groups  answering 
to  the  colours  of  Prussian  heraldry — 
the  black  sheep  and  the  white  sheep. 
The  white  sheep  were  those  who  re- 
garded "  quiescence  as  the  first  duty  of 
the  citizen;"  the  black  sheep,  those 
who  believed  that  onward  movement 
was  a  condition  of  political  existence — 
the  quietists  and  the  unquietists  ;  the 
"gut  gesinnt"  and  the  "schlecht  ge- 
sinnt ;  "  the  "  well-minded  "  and  the 
"  evil-minded."  In  the  white  flock, 
the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  occupied 
the  prominent  position  of  bell-wethers. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
black  sheep  (since  whitewashed),  who 
have  now  the  upper  hand,  should  re- 
member this  pre-eminence  and  all  that 
it  implied,  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  the  Church's  emancipation 
coincided  with  that  of  social  muzzles 
and  political  handcuffs,  should  have 
remained  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
consciousness  of  Prussian  Protestants] 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  must 
refer  to  a  bureaucratic  detail  which  it  is 
important  to  notice  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  the  principle  of  the  free 
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Church  in  the  unfree  State  was  practi- 
cally carried  out. 

Xothing  could  be  more  unimportant  in 
appearance  than  the  readjustment  of  ma- 
chinery required  to  carry  out  the  change, 
yet  nothing  could  in  reality  represent  a 
more  complete  break  with  the  traditions 
and  raison  d'etre  of  the  Prussian  ad- 
ministrative system.  It  consisted  merely 
in  this :  that  in  lieu  of  the  former  un- 
denominational treatment  of  the  com- 
plex business  that  came  within  the 
province  of  the  Ministry  for  Public 
Worship  and  Education,  that  office  was 
partitioned  off  into  two  denominational 
departments — one  Catholic,  the  other 
Protestant — each  complete  within  itself 
and  walled  off  from  the  other.1 

To  understand  the  full  bearings  of 
this  innovation  we  must  remark  that 
all  official  business  in  Prussia  is  carried 
on  by 'means  of  boards,  the  members  of 
which  represent  sections  of  the  public 
service,  and  vote  by  majority.  What- 
ever the  practical  disadvantages  of  such 
a  system,  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  it  is  in  so  far  sound  that  it  en- 
deavours to  do  justice  to  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  functions  of  the  State, 
whilst  maintaining  the  concrete  unity 
of  the  latter.  But  of  course  everything 
depends  on  the  principle  upon  which 
tho  sections  are  categorised.  It  was  the 
pride  of  the  old  Prussian  bureaucracy 
that,  taken  in  its  entirety,  it  embodied 
a  high  ideal  of  the  State  as  a  supremely 
rational  organism  standing  outside  the 
sphere  of  classes,  parties,  and  creeds, 
and  above  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  individuals  or  corporations ;  that  it 
absorbed  into  itself  all  the  vital  forces 
of  the  body  politic,  and  redistributed 
them  systematically  according  to  the 
principles  of  right  reason  \  and  lastly, 

1  The  creation  of  the  Catholic  Department 
goes  back  to  an  earlier  date  than  1850  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  concessions,  like  the  giving  up  of 
the  Placet,  made  by  Frederick  William  IV. 
to  the  Curia  "de  gaiete  de  creur"  in  the 
anti-revolutionary  period,  but  its  specific 
character  as  an  organ  of  the  Church  in  the 
State,  instead  of  an  organ  of  the  State  in  the 
Church,  was  only  developed  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Church  by  the  constitution  of 
1850. 


that  the  parts  of  which  it  was  composed 
answered  to  this  conception,  and  repre- 
sented interdependent  organic  functions 
which  found  their  point  of  union  and 
their  common  principle  of  action  in  this 
higher  ideal. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  an  imperium  of 
this  nature  admits  of  no  sub-imperium 
within  it,  and  that  to  graft  upon  such 
a  system  a  denominational  element,  and 
that  one  endowed  with  such  exceptional 
vitality  as  the  Eoman  Catholic,  was  a 
revolution  necessarily  leading  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  administrative  organi- 
sation itself,  or,  as  actually  happened, 
to  a  violent  rebound. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
ecclesiastical  questions  used  to  be  treated 
before  the  introduction  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, we  would  refer  them  to  the  account 
given  by  Otto  Mejer2  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  instructions  for  Mebuhr's 
negotiation  of  the  Bull  of  Circumscrip- 
tion were  drawn  up  in  the  Berlin 
bureaux.  They  would  there  see  that 
there  was  not  one  sentence  of  those  in- 
structions but  was  submitted  to  the 
most  searching  examination,  and,  as  the 
case  might  be,  corrected  or  approved  by 
every  conceivable  department — financial, 
judicial,  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and 
what  not  —  until  the  document  with  - 
all  its  inclosures  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Worship,  revised  by  the  chan- 
cellor, and  lastly  submitted  to  the  king's 
sanction.  Amongst  the  innumerable 
"Ka'the,"3  through  whose  hands  it 
passes,  there  is  only  one  specifically 
Catholic  "  Eath,"  whose  clearly-defined 
business  it  is  to  see  that  no  canonical 
impossibilities  are  asked  for,  and  no 
canonical  blunders  are  committed.  In 
a  word,  the  work  emanates  from  the 

2  "Zur  Geschichte  der  rbmisch-deutschen 
Frage,"  von  Dr.  Otto  Mejer.    Eostock.   1873. 

3  We  have  left  the  German  word,  as  the 
English  equivalent,  "  councillor, "  conveys  no 
sort  of  image  of  that  ubiquitous  and  all-im- 
portant unit  of  German  social  and  political 
life  the  "Rath  "  in  all  his  varieties,  from  the 
humble  •''Commercienrath"  upwards  to  that 
cynosure    of    official    eyes    the    "  wirkliche 
Geheimerath." 
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State  as  an  undenominational  whole, 
and  during  the  elaborate  process  to 
•which  it  has  been  submitted  there  is 
but  one  point  of  contact  between  the 
State  machine  and  the  Catholic  esta- 
blishment, and  that  a  technical  point 
and  the  pointsman  a  subordinate  em- 
ploye. If  we  compare  this  picture  with 
the  state  of  things  established  by  the 
creation  of  the  Catholic  department  (the 
"Catholische  Abtheilung"  of  which 
we  heard  so  much  during  the  late  dis- 
cussions of  the  Prussian  Parliament), 
we  shall  see  that  no  contrast  could  be 
greater. 

The  Catholic  department  consisted  of 
a  board  composed  of  Catholic  "  Rathe," 
and  presided  over  by  a  Catholic 
president,  into  whose  hands  flowed 
every  particle  of  business  connected 
either  with  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
with  Catholic  education.  It  stood  in 
the  closest  relations  on  the  one  side  with 
the  Episcopacy,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  parochial  clergy,  with,  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  with 
every  Catholic  educational  establish- 
ment, from  the  faculties  of  theology  at 
the  great  Universities  to  the  humblest 
parish  school.  Its  only  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  State,  in  the  old-  Prussian 
undenominational  acceptation  of  the 
term,  was  the  person  of  the  Minister 
for  Public  Worship  and  Education,  who 
was  the  responsible  chief  of  the  two 
departments  into  which  his  Ministry 
was  divided,  and,  as  such,  the  superior 
officer  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
department.  But  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  reaction,  and  whilst  the 
alliance  was  in  full  vigour,  the 
Minister's  functions  consisted  of  little 
more  than  signing.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  both  of  policy  and  detail,  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  department  ad- 
ministered on  Catholic,  i.e.,Ultramontane 
principles,  the  ecclesiastical  and  educa- 
tional affairs  of  Catholic  Prussia. 

And  so  there  came  to  pass  this  won- 
derful thing — that  in  the  monarchy  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  the  land  of 
the  Allgemeines  Landrecht,  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  the  State 
was  almost  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the 


Curia  as  if  its  offices  had  been  situated 
amongst  the  arabesques  of  Raffaelle  in 
a  wing  of  the  Vatican. 

"  For  a  number  of  years,"  says  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  the  speech  abo^ve  alluded 
to,  "  there  undoubtedly  was  peace.  But 
this  peace  was  purchased  by  the  unin- 
terrupted compliance  of  the  State,  which 
had  unreservedly  made  over  its  rights 
over  the  Catholic  Church  into  the  hands 
of  a  department  originally  created  with 
a  view  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Prus- 
sian Crown  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  which  became  in  reality  a  depart- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  Pope  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Church 
against  the  Prussian  State." 

We  must,  however,  hurry  on  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Council. 

In  doing  so  we  regret  that  our  space 
precludes  us  from  treating  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  foreign  relations  of  Prussia 
with  the  Vatican,  all  important  as  those 
relations  are  to  the  due  comprehension 
of  the  internal  phases  of  the  conflict. 
We  can  therefore  only  beg  our  readers 
to  bear  in  mind  the  great  transformation 
scene  of  the  year  1866,  and  to  think 
out  for  themselves  how  it  affected  the 
religious  and  political  configuration  of 
Europe. 

As  regards  our  own  particular  sub-] 
ject,  we  must  briefly  note  the  following 
facts : — 

By  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  launch- 
ing Prussia  into  the  waters  of  the 
"  grande  politique "  M.  de  Bismarck 
broke  once  for  all,  though  his  party  did 
not  fully  realize  this  at  the  time,  with 
the  principle  of  the  "  solidarity  of  Con- 
servative interests."  Up  to  18G6,  the 
men  in  power  at  Berlin  had  been  the 
special  representatives  of  that  principle, 
and  the  columns  of  their  great  and 
powerful  organ,  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  had 
vied  with  the  Civilta  Cattolica  and  the 
11  Syllabus  "  in  anathemas  against  the  ideas 
of  modem  society,  and  in  special  curses 
on  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  Piedmontese 
Government  as  the  representatives  of 
Antichrist.  By  allying  himself  with 
Antichrist,  and  with  his  assistance 
driving  Austria,  and  with  Austria  the 
mainstay  of  the  Curia,  out  of  Germany, 
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M.  de  Bismarck  very  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  basis  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  in  1850;  and,  if  history  conde- 
scended to  be  logical,  the  break  with  the 
Curia,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
with  the  Prussian  Episcopacy,  would 
have  taken  place  in  1866  instead  of 
1871.  But  history  is  not  logical,  and 
still  less  logical  are  the  "  Kealpolitiker," 
— realistic  in  contradistinction  to  idealis- 
tic politicians — of  the  stamp  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  Far  from  allowing  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Curia  to  cool  or  his  alliance 
with  the  Episcopacy  to  become  less  in- 
timate, it  is  the  "Secret  de  Polichi- 
nelle  "  that  he  redoubled  his  attentions 
to  the  former,  and  that  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  he 
made  overtures  to  the  Pope  expressive 
of  his  readiness  to  receive  a  Nuncio  at 
Berlin— overtures  rejected  by  his  Holi- 
ness. Prussia  virtually  said  to  Home  : 
"  I  have  been  forced  by  political  neces- 
sities to  break  the  arm  on  which  you 
have  hitherto  leant ;  here  is  my  own  to 
lean  upon."  It  was  also  in  the  year 
1866  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kratzig, 
an  Ultramontane  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
a  Yaticanist  from  the  soles  of  his  feet 
to  the  crown  of  his  head,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Catholic  department, 
and  that  the  latter  reached  the  climax  of 
its  activity  as  a  Pontifical  organ. 

Now  this  policy  was  so  clearly  marked 
out  by  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
situation  that  the  silly  stories  put 
about  by  Vaticanists  respecting  a  deeply 
laid  conspiracy  against  the  Eoman 
Church  dating  back  to  1866,  and  of 
which  Dr.  Manning  has  condescended 
to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  in 
England,  are  simply  absurd.1 

1  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Dr.  Manning  to  the  Times  of  the 
llth  of  last  December  : — 

' '  I  have  received  from  many  sources  in 
Germany  repeated  assurance  that  the  intention 
to  legislate  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
Church  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,"  i.e.  to  the  time 
when  M.  de  Bismarck  required  more  than  at 
any  former  crisis  of  his  political  career  the 
support  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  when 
it  was  the  most  necessary  for  him  to  conciliate 
the  specially  Catholic  portion  of  that  party, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  the  belief  that  the 
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However  much  M.  de  Bismarck  had 
broken  with  the  principle  of  Conserva- 
tive solidarity  he  had  not  broken  with 
the  Conservative  party  at  his  back,  and 
we  have  seen  how  important  an  element 
in  that  party  was  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy. But  there  was  yet  another  rea- 
son which  made  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  him  to  conciliate  the 
Catholics.  The  unity  of  Germany  had 
only  been  effected  as  far  as  the  line  of 
the  Main;  southern  Germany  includ- 
ing Bavaria  (the  representative  Catholic 
State  of  Germany),  remained  out  in  the 
cold,  detached  from  Austria,  yet  not 

exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany  would  not 
be  injurious  to  their  interests ! 

"The  execution  of  this  purpose  was _ sus- 
pended because  of  that  war." 

How  this  purpose  could  date  back  to  the 
war  and  yet  be  suspended  by  the  war  is  not 
quite  clear. 

"  It  was  afterwards  again  postponed  because 
of  the  impending  conflict  with  France.  After 
the  overthrow  of  France,  the  political  parties 
and  secret  societies,  which  had  exacted  of  the 
Government,  as  a  condition  of  their  support, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  religious  status  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  demanded  fulfil- 
ment of  the  compact.  The  Vatican  Council  was 
put  forward  as  a  pretext,  and  the  protection  of 
the  '  Old  Catholic  '  heresy  was  taken  up  as  an 
excuse." 

The  notion  that  the  mobilisation  of  the 
Prussian  army  in  the  thirteen  days  which 
elapsed  after  the  French  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  outpour  of  the  German  legions  into 
France  within  three  weeks  of  that  date,  re- 
quired as  a  preliminary  the  conclusion  of  a 
compact  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  the  secret  societies  of  Germany, 
by  which  Dr.  Manning  ineans  the  philistine, 
beer-drinking,  masonic  lodges  of  Germany,  is 
so  exquisitely  ludicrous  as  to  deserve  notice  if 
only  on  that  ground.  But  the  fact  that  such 
a  statement  as  this  should  be  put  forward  by 
so  eminent  a  man  as  Dr.  Manning  in  such  a 
paper  as  the  Times,  is  far  otherwise  important 
as  showing  the  kind  of  unreal  legendary  world 
in  which  the  ablest  of  the  great  Vatican  digni- 
taries live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
Truly  Vaticanism  can  boast  that  it  is  not  of 
this  world,  but  then  it  should  abstain  from 
cosmopolitan  legislation.  The  Laputans,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  did  not  pretend  to  make 
laws  for  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  Lastly,  this 
specimen  of  Vatican  criticism  as  applied  to 
contemporary  history,  gives  us  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  kind  of  historical  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  persons  more  immediately 
concerned  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Vatican 
decrees. 
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•united  to  the  Northern  Confederation. 
To  reunite  the  South  with  the  North 
was  the  next  move  to  be  made  on  the 
political  chessboard.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose could  a  more  suicidal  policy  be 
conceived  than  one  which,  like  a  break 
with  the  Curia,  would  have  united 
Prussian  Catholics  with  Bavarian  Catho- 
lics against  the  Prussian  Cabinet  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Prince,  or 
rather  Count  Bismarck,  as  he  was  then, 
may  have  foreseen  that  the  German 
Empire  once  completed,  the  preponder- 
ant Protestant  force  of  such  a  body 
would  lead  to  a  rupture  with  Eome,  but 
realistic  politicians  as  a  rule  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  such  distant 
speculations,  and  all  we  care  to  note  is 
that  nothing  transpired  at  the  time,  or 
has  transpired  since,  which  should  lead 
as  to  believe  that  between  1866  and 
1871  Count  Bismarck  was  otherwise 
than  sincere  in  his  desire  to  be  well 
\vith  Eome.  But  we  will  go  yet  further, 
and  express  our  opinion  that  the  Prus- 
sian Government  showed  a  singular 
blindness  to  the  forces  really  at  work  in 
the  Catholic  world,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
glaring  want  of  prevision  in  taking  no 
steps  to  guard  against  the  dangers  which 
under  every  conceivable  combination  of 
•circumstances  threatened  Germany  from 
the  success  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

When  the  summonses  to  the  Council 
were  issued,  everybody,  excepting  per- 
haps the  Bishops,  knew  what  were 
the  objects  which  the  Curia  would 
endeavour  to  attain,  and  everybody 
ought  to  have  known  what  dangers 
threatened  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  should  those  objects  be 
-attained.  It  was  equally  evident  that 
if  the  Council  once  met  and  passed  the 
decrees,  there  was  no  power  on  earth 
that  could  untie  the  knots  that  would 
be  then  tied,  but  that  preventive  mea- 
sures were  perfectly  feasible. 

With  the  Catholic  Department  as 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Prussian 
Crown  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was 
perhaps  too  much  to  ask  of  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  that  it  should  be  well  informed 
on  these  points.  But  there  was  one 
Government  in  Germany  which  saw  the 


danger  in  its  true  colours  and  the  way 
to  avoid  it ;  and  we  cannot  acquit  the 
Prussian  Government  of  unpardonable 
carelessness  in  not  following  the  lead 
and  backing  up  the  proposals  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  the  Bavarian  Premier. 

Prince  Hohenlohe' s  circular  is  dated 
the  9th  of  April,  1869,  i.e.,  eight  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  council.  It 
states  that  the  Bavarian  Government 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  which  the  Curia  proposes  to 
attain  by  summoning  the  council  is  the 
dogmatisation  of  the  "Syllabus"  and  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and 
it  points  out  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
should  this  object  be  attained.  To  guard 
against  these  dangers,  it  suggests  that 
the  Governments  of  Europe  should  at 
once  take  some  joint  step  to  give  the 
Curia  previous  warning  of  the  attitude 
they  mean  to  observe  towards  the 
Council.  In  other  words,  the  Bavarian 
Government  propose  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  temporal  powers,  should 
in  view  of  a  common  danger,  take 
preventive  measures  in  common,  at  a 
time  when  the  Bishops,  not  having  yet 
assembled,  were  still  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. To  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  would  be  affected  by  the  dog- 
matisation of  the  doctrines  aforesaid, 
Prince  Hohenlohe  submitted  five  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  to  the  Faculties  of 
Theology  and  Law  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  and,  we  presume,  communicated 
the  answers  of  these  experts  (which, 
when  read  at  the  present  day,  seem  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  of  prophecy)  to 
the  Governments  to  whom  he  had  ad- 
dressed his  circular.  ] 

The  diplomatic  superciliousness  with 
which  the  Bavarian  proposal,  suggesting 
as  it  did  the  only  sane  and  just l  and 

1  We  say  "just  and  fair,"  because  to  allow 
subordinates  (and  Bishops  are  subordinates  of 
the  State,  both  generally  as  subjects,  and, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  estab- 
lished, as  in  Germany,  specifically  as  Bishops) 
to  commit  what  you  deem  a  crime,  when  it 
lies  in  your  power,  and  yours  only,  to  prevent 
it,  and  then,  afterwards,  when,  owing  to  your 
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fair  way  of  meeting  the  danger,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  collective  sagacity  of 
Europe,  aifords  a  striking  pr'oof  that  the 
scanty  wisdom  with  which  the  world  is 
governed  has  not  materially  increased 
since  the  days  of  Oxenstierna. 

In  this  year  of  grace,  1874,  Parlia- 
ments and  newspapers,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  another,  are  wailing  and 
gnashing  their  teeth  at  the  hopeless 
"impasse"  created  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Church  and  State  by  the  Vatican 
Decrees ;  and  when,  five  years  ago,  the 
exact  nature  of  this  "  impasse  "  was  ex- 
plained to  the  Eulers  of  mankind,  and  a 
simple  method  of  obviating  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them,  all  they  could  do  was  to 
smile  in  a  more  or  less  well-bred  manner 
at  the  idea  that  the  Government  of  a 
second-class  Power,  like  Bavaria,  should 
have  any  suggestions  to  make  on  a 
question  of  European  importance. 

It  is  true  that,  a  year  later,  when  the 
Council  had  been  assembled  for  some 
months,  and  the  predictions  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe  were  being  rapidly  fulfilled, 
the  same  statesmen  who  had  refused 
"  de  Vinquieter  d'avance  d'eventualites 
dont  la  realisation  est  plus  qu'incertaine," 
and  to  whom  it  seemed  "pueril  de 
vouloir  se  premunir  contre  des  dangers 
dont  1'existence  n'est  rien  moins  que 
prouvee,"1  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  took  counsel  together  as  to  the 
measures  which  might  yet  avail  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe.  A  few  blank 
cartridges  were  accordingly  fired  over 
the  heads  of  the  assembled  Bishops,  with 
the  sole  result  of  affording  to  the  Curia, 
now  certain  of  success,  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  its  Temporal  rivals  had 
accepted  the  issue  of  battle  and  been 
signally  defeated. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  episodes  of  the 
Council,  we  cannot  conceive  any  which 
can  have  been  more  soothing  to  the 
pride,  or  more  agreeably  stimulating  to 
the  vanity,  of  the  "  Servant  of  servants  " 
than  the  delivery  of  the  French,  Austrian 

abstention  from  interference,  the  crime  has 
3een  committed,  to  turn  round  and  try,  con- 
demn, and  punish  the  subordinates  is,  at  least 
as  regards  the  latter,  neither  just  nor  fair. 

_  Count  Beust  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  the  Vatican,  October  23,  1869. 


and  North  German  notes  in  the  early 
months  of  1870.  Had  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Temporal  Power  altogether 
ignored  the  Council,  they  would  not 
only  have  been  logical,  but  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  inflicting  consider- 
able mortification  on  their  Spiritual  an- 
tagonist. To  ignore  it  up  to  the  last 
moment,  then  loudly  to  confess  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger,  to  take  the  field 
with  beating  drums  and  flying  colours, 
and  then  to  make  just  sufficient  resistance 
to  give  brilliancy  to  the  Papal  victory,  was 
a  consummation  exceeding  the  brightest 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  Curialist. 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  decisive 
vote  was  taken.  On  that  memorable- 
day  451  guardians  of  the  Christian  folcl 
and  depositaries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
mostly  reasonable  men  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  faculties,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  educated  classes  of  the 
civilized  world,  by  voting  as  they  did 
virtually  declared  it  to  be  their  belief 
that  the  Maker  and  Creator  of  the 
universe  had,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  the  Koman  Pope,  when 
speaking  ex  cathedrd,  ie.,  at  any  time 
that  it  might  suit  him  to  address  his 
observations  OrU  et  UrU,  became, 
in  a  literal  and  anatomical  sense,  the 
outward  and  visible  mouthpiece  and 
articulatory  mechanism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  that  in  such  wise,  that  the 
words  by  him  spoken,  even  if  they 
contradicted  the  received  opinions  of- 
the  entire  Church,  became  binding  as 
a  matter  of  faith,  and  at  the  peril  of 
the  soul's  salvation,  on  the  conscience 
of  every  one  of  the  180  millions  of 
individuals  who  compose  St.  Peter's 
flock,  or  indeed  of  every  baptized  person 
throughout  the  world.  They  further 
virtually  asserted  that  this  doctrine 
was  not  only  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, but  that  it  had  been  handed  down 
by  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition from  the  date  of  its  original 
revelation  until  now,  and  that  it  had 
been  held  universally,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  seasons,  by  the  whole  of  Christ's- 
Church  visible  here  on  earth. 

The   doctrine,  thus   stripped   of  the 
grave-clothes  of  barbarous    Latinity  in- 
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•which  it  lies  buried  from  the  sight  of 
vulgar  eyes,  and  exhibited  in  the  naked- 
ness of  a  modern  European  dialect,  in- 
voluntarily reminds  us  of  Macbeth's 
words — "  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 
Only  the  misfortune  is  that  although 
totally  destitute  of  all  rational  significa- 
tion the  tale  with  its  sound  and  fury, 
sanctioned  as  it  now  is  by  the  solemn 
authority  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  (an 
authority  more  solemn  than  we  Protest- 
ants can  form  an  adequate  conception 
of)  is  full  of  the  gravest  significance. 
For  it  has  not  only  irrevocably  com- 
mitted an  immense  portion  of  mankind 
to  an  inconceivably  degrading  form 
of  Pagan  Csesar- worship,1  and  once  for 
all  poisoned  those  living  waters  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  the  stanchest 
Roman  Catholics  had  hitherto  held  to 
be  the  common  inheritance  of  Christen- 
dom and  incapable  of  being  tampered 
with — but  has,  wherever  two  or  three 

1  If  this  expression  should  appear  too  strong 
to  any  of  our  readers,  we  would  invite  them 
to  procure  the  photograph  (publicly  exhibited 
for  sale  in  Roman  shop  windows)  of  a  picture 
painted  in  1870  in  commemoration  of  the 
Vatican  decrees.  It  represents  Pius  IX.  seated 
on  a  throne  which  rests  upon  a  rock,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  from  the  ground.  Round 
this  rock  are  five  female  figures,  in  some- 
what operatic  costumes,  representing  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  all  of 
them  in  attitudes  of  prostrate  or  ecstatic 
adoration,  and  one  of  them  burning  incense. 
Immediately  over  the  Pope's  head  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  as  in  the  pictures 
of  the  Baptism  in  Jordan.  A  little  way  above, 
in  the  clouds,  but  totally  hidden  by  tlie  inter- 
cepting figure  of  the  Pope  from  the  sight  of 
the  worshippers,  are  three  figures  representing 
God  the  Father  supported  on  the  right  by  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the  left  by  St.  Peter  ! 

Now  we  cannot  believe  that  any  picture 
which  should,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
have  been  painted  to  represent  the  sacrificial 
rites  performed  before  the  altars  of  the  divine 
Augustus,  could  have  conveyed  in  a  cruder 
and  more  realistic  form  the  idea  of  idolatrous 
worship  than  this  careful  masterpiece  of 
Jesuit  art.  The  absence  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  from  the  picture,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  heightening  the  intercessory 
character  of  the  Pope,  and  of  keeping  the 
Vicarious  character  of  his  office  out  of  sight, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  a 
composition  which,  if  sold  in  Holywell  Street, 
would  probably  be  indicted  by  the  police  as  a 
blasphemous  caricature. 


Roman  Catholics  are  gathered  together, 
sown  the  seeds  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Spiritual  Power  and  the  Temporal 
Power  which  sooner  or  later  will -have 
to  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

We  can,  however,  leave  the  decree 
respecting  the  Pope's  infallibility,  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  more  necessary 
for  us  to  examine  the  one  "de  vi  et  ratione 
primatus  Romani  pontificis'  defining  the 
infallible  Pope's  powers  and  prerogatives, 
because  for  practical  purposes,  and  in 
regard  to  its  immediate  consequences,  it 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
former.  For  it  is  evident  that  after  the 
Pope  had  been  infallibilized  the  question 
of  paramount  interest  arose  as  to  the  use 
to  which  he  would  put  his  infallibility. 
He  might,  like  his  "  good  brother  "  the 
Mikado  of  Japan,  use  his  spiritual 
authority  to  extend  the  franchises  of  his 
people  and  to  confer  updn  them  consti- 
tutional rights  and  privileges  which 
they  had  not  before  possessed,  and  which 
could  not  be  conferred  without  divine 
sanction  of  an  extraordinary  kind ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  he  might  infallibly 
deprive  them  of  all  sudi  franchises  and 
rights  as  they  had  hitherto  possessed. 
The  third  chapter  in  the  "  Constitutio 
Dogmatica  Prima  de  Ecclesid  "  answers 
this  question.  By  it  the  entire  structure 
and  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  changed  from  the  foundations 
upwards ;  and  there  is  substituted,  for  a 
Monarchy  founded  on  law,  in  which 
some  attempt  at  least  is  made  to  separate 
the  legislative  from  the  executive  func- 
tions, and  to  respect  corporate  rights  and 
privileges,  an  autocracy  based  on  the 
personal  servitude  of  every  individual, 
and  the  unconditional  submission  of 
every  corporation,  from  the  national 
synod  down  to  the  village  vestry 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  "  Orbis  "  and  the  "  Urbs." 

"  AVe  teach  and  declare,"  thus  runs 
this  marvellous  Bill  of  Papal  rights, 
"that  the  Roman  Church  (i.e.,  the 
Pope),  God  having  so  ordained  it, 
wields  a  potestas  ordinaria  over  all 
other  Churches,  and  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over  the 
Churches  is  (within  each  Church  and 
each  Diocese)  in  very  truth  an  epis- 
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copal  jurisdiction  in  its  nature  '  imme- 
diate '  :  further,  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  (pastores  atque  fideles]  of  every 
rite  and  every  dignity  (i.e.,  as  regards 
the  Churches,  inclusive  of  the  United 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  Churches, 
which  till  1870  had  enjoyed  very  large 
and  well-defined  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, and  as  regards  the  laity,  inclusive 
of  emperors  and  kings  and  men  of  all 
degrees)  are  one  and  all  severally  and 
corporatively  riveted  by  the  duty  of 
hierarchic  subordination  and  true  obe- 
dience to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eoman 
Pontiff  aforesaid,  not  only  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also 
in  regard  to  such  matters  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  world." 

We  have  ho  space  to  do  more  than 
just  point  to  the  portentous  change 
brought  about  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  by  these  few  adamantine  sen- 
tences, premising  that  the  terms  "  ordi- 
nary authority"  (ordinaria  potestas} 
and  "immediate  authority  "  are  opposed, 
in  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  to  delegated 
authority  and  mediate,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  indirect  authority.  According  to  the 
universal  theory  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
the  unit  of  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
the  Bishop.  Even  the  papal  Doctors, 
undoubtedly  fertile  as  their  imagination 
lias  proved  itself  to  be,  have  been  un- 
able to  get  beyond  this  conception ;  and 
in  their  endeavours  in  pre- Vatican 
times  to  lift  the  Roman  See  to  a  meteoric 
position  between  heaven  and  earth,  they 
could  do  no  more  than  imagine  a  Bishop 
of  superhuman  proportions  and  cyclopean 
size,  a  potentialized  bishop  as  it  were,  or 
a  Bishop  of  bishops.  For,  according  to 
the  theory  aforesaid,  the  episcopal  office 
is  not  a  mechanical  structure  of  human 
invention,  but  a  living  organism  divinely 
conceived.  The  Bishop,  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  receives  his  sacred  powers, 
not  as  a  delegation,  but  as  a  germ  en- 
dued with  the  principles  of  its  own 
proper  life,  directly  and  in  uninter- 
rupted succession  from  the  apostolic 
founders  of  the  Church.  It  follows  as 
a  necessary  consequence  that  his  author- 
ity and  jurisdiction  over  the  Christian 
flock  are  "ordinary"  and  "immediate," 


to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  ordinaria 
or  immediata  potestas.  They  are  as  the 
flower  and  the  fruit  spiritually  devel- 
oped out  of  the  office  itself.  The  bishop 
therefore  can  delegate  his  functions  to 
another,  he  cannot  co-ordinate  another 
in  his  bishopric.  A  plant  may  be 
made  to  feed  with  its  sap  the  flower 
and  the  fruit  of  another  plant  engraffed 
upon  it,  but  it  cannot  be  made  to  alter 
its  own  structural  conditions  or  the  laws 
of  its  own  nature  ;  this  nature  is  one  and 
indivisible ;  and  so  with  the  episcopal 
office  :  it  is  one  and  indivisible.  As  well 
imagine  two  souls  inhabiting  one  body 
as  two  bishops  co-ordinated  in  one 
bishopric. 

Now  it  is  with  this  episcopal  author- 
ity in  its  fullest  sense,  as  a  potestas 
ordinaria,  and  therefore  not  delagata, 
immediata,  and  therefore  not  mediata, 
that  the  Eoman  Pontiff  has  been  in- 
vested by  the  Vatican  decrees  in  every 
diocese  of  Christendom,  and  thus,  in 
Dr.  Manning's  "chiesa  tutta  nuova," 
the  difficulty  of  the  two  souls  in 
one  body  has  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
simple  process  of  expunging  all  lives 
save  one.  The  universal  bishopric  of 
one  supreme  Pontiff  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  .  those  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  have  been  distributed  through- 
out the  world.  The  Eoman  See,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  has  swallowed  up  all  other 
Sees,  and  the  Bishops,  whilst  retaining 
their  names  "  honoris  causa,"  and  as 
titles  of  dignity,  have  been  degraded  to 
Pontifical  Delegates,  bound  by  the 
chains  of  a  blind  and  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  an  absolute 
master.  In  a  far  truer  sense  than 
Louis  XIV.  could  say  it  of  the  State, 
the  Pope  may  boast  that  "  L'eglise  c'est 
moi." 

Once  before  in  history  a  corporation, 
holding  in  trust  the  government  and 
the  liberties  of  a  whole  world,  sur- 
rendered of  its  own  free  will  this 
government  and  these  liberties  into  the 
keeping  of  one  man,  and  immediate- 
ly afterwards  deified  him  as  if,  in  the 
fumes  of  the  rising  incense,  to  stifle 
the  thought  that  it  was  even  to  such  a 
one  as  themselves  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed their  freedom. 
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Is  the  parallel  altogether  fortuitous, 
or  is  there  not  a  subtle  connection,  be- 
sides the  mere  local  one,  between  the. 
surrender  by  the  Eoman  Senate  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Eoman 
people  into  the  hands  of  Augustus,  and 
the  surrender  by  the  Vatican  Council 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Eoman 
Church  into  the  hands  of  Pius  IX.  ? 

Should  any  one  think  that  we  have 
painted  the  pre- Vatican  constitution  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  too 
favourable  colours,  and  maintain  that 
what  we  have  asserted  would  only  apply 
to  the  former  condition  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  we  would  refer  him  to  the 
declarations  made  by  the  Irish  Bishops 
and  the  English  Vicars- Apostolic  in  the 
year  1826,  quoted  in  our  first  article. 
These  declarations  were  made  in  the 
sight  of  Europe  by  Bishops  nominated 
by  the  Pope  and  by  Vicars- Apostolic,  i.e., 
revocable  nominees  of  the  Eoman  Pon- 
tiff, and  therefore  men  who  had  not 
even  the  status  of  the  representatives 
of  a  National  Church.  They  were 
never  contradicted  by  Eome,  which  thus 
tacitly  admitted  that  it  was  on  the  basis 
of  the  .constitution  described  in  these 
declarations,  that  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  emancipated; 
and,  morally  at  least,  entered  into  a 
bilateral  engagement  with  the  British 
nation.  But  if  this  should  not  be  deemed 
sufficient  proof,  we  commend  to  our 
readers  the  evidence  of  these  same 
Bishops  before  Parliament  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  from  which  we  get  an 
authoritative  description  of  a  non- 
Vatican  Church  with  which  the  State 
might  live  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect 
peace  and  good  will.  In  this  Church 
the  Pope  exercises  executive  functions 
only.  He  has  to  enforce,  not  to  make, 
the  laws.  The  laws  themselves  are 
made  by  General  Councils.  But  even 
these  laws  have  no  binding  force  unless 
received  and  approved  by  the  National 
Synods.  Outside  the  laws  so  approved 
the  Bishops  are  the  judges  whether  the 
Papal  Bulls  are  to  bs  obeyed  or  not. 
Their  allegiance  to  the  civil  power  is 
whole  and  entire.  The  Pope  has  no 
power,  direct,  or  indirect,  in  civil 
matters,  and  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 


encroach  thereon  the  Bishops  are  bound 
to  resist  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
even  by  the  use  of  their  Spiritual 
authority  over  their  flocks. 

And  now  to  sum  up.  By  the  decree 
defining  the  Pope's  infallibility  the 
Ecclesia  congregata,  i.e.,  the  Bishops 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  were  de- 
prived of  their  legislative  functions. 
By  the  decree  denning  the  Pope's 
power  and  authority,  the  Ecclesia  dis- 
persa,  i.e.,  the  Bishops  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  were  deprived  of  their 
episcopal  rights. 

Thus,  after  three  centuries  of  in- 
cessant labour,  was  realized  for  the 
whole  of  the  Church  militant  that 
marvellous  ideal  of  will-less  obedience 
invented  by  the  genius  of  Loyola  for 
the  discipline  of  the  Pretorian  Guards 
of  that  Church :  the  vera  obedientia, 
according  to  which  the  individual 
human  soul,  in  the  keeping  of  its 
ecclesiastical  master,  is  as  the  corpse  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  men  that  take 
it  out  to  the  burial,  or  as  the  staff  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  man  that  leans 
thereon.1 

The  decree  De  vi  et  ratione  was 
passed,  with  ninety  dissentient  voices, 
on  the  llth;  that  De  infallibitate,  with 
eighty-eight  dissentients,  on  the  13th  of 
July. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the 
victory  was  proclaimed  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  befitting  so 
august  an  occasion.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  supernatural  dove,  as 
some  of  the  more  sanguine  Curialists 
had  half  predicted,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
a  not  altogether  unusual  occurrence  in 
the  month  of  July,  broke  over  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  during  the  promul- 
gation of  the  decrees.  The  organs  of 
the  Curia  ascribed  this  storm  to  super- 
natural interference,  and  informed  the 
faithful  that  the  precedent,  first  esta- 
blished for  these  extraordinary  occasions 
at  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue  on 
Mount  Sinai,  had  been  carefully  ob- 
served. 

1  Compare  a  very  remarkable  article  on  the 
Jesuit  orders  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review. 


PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN. 


To  the  Editor  of  MACMILLAN'S  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

g1Rj  —  The  author  of  the  article 
headed  "  Prussia  and  the  Vatican," 
in  your  October  number,  believes  that 
he  has  detected  in  me  two  faults — the 
one  a  want  of  "  literary  good  faith ; " 
the  other  a  deviation  from  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Vatican  Council. 

The  gravity  of  these  charges  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  following  samples  of 
the  author's  accuracy : — 

I.  He  quotes,  without  reference,  and 
with  evident  misunderstanding,  a  Latin 
sentence  of  transparent  meaning  to  all 
Catholics — "  Dominus  Petro  non  solum 
universam  Ucclesiam,  sed  etiam  sceculum 
reliquil  gubernandum" 

He  then  says :  "  The  Pope  is  the 
Vicar  of  Christ;  the  temporal  sove- 
reign is  the  Vicar  of  the  Pope." 

To  this  I  answer  that  Catholic  theo- 
logians hold  the  three  following  prin- 
ciples : — 

1.  That  the  Pope  is  not  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  world. 

2.  That  the  Pope   is  not  the  Lord 
even  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

3.  That  the  Pope  has  not  any  purely 
temporal    jurisdiction    over     temporal 
princes  by  Divine  right. 

Therefore  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  "  the 
temporal  sovereign  is  Vicar  of  the  Pope." 

II.  Again,  the  author  says  that  "  the 
temporal  prince   derives  his  authority 
from  the  Pope." 

But  as  S.  Augustine  would  answer — 
"  Nemo  potest  dare  quod  non  kabet." 

Therefore  it  is  again  untrue  to  say 
that  the  authority  of  the  temporal 
prince  is  derived  from  the  Pope.  It  is 
derived  from  God  immediately  to  civil 
society,  and  mediante  societate  from  God 
to  the  temporal  prince. 

III.  The   author    says  further    that 


by  the  Constitution  Unam  Sanctam  all 
power  is  in  the  Pope  as  all  light  is  in 
the  sun ;  that  the  temporal  prince  has 
only  a  borrowed  light ;  and  a  sword  to 
be  used  "  at  the  bidding  "  of  the  Pope. 
I  have  affirmed,  in  the  essay  on"  Caesar- 
ism  and  Ultramontanism"1  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Unam  Sanctam  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  That  there  are  in  the  world  two 
powers,    both    ordained    of    God,    the 
natural  and  the  supernatural. 

2.  That  of  these  two  the  supernatural 
is  the  higher. 

3.  That  in  its  exercise  the  natural  is 
limited  and  directed  by  the  law  of  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  stripped  of  all 
imagery  of  "  swords  "  and  "  lights." 
But  it  is  easier  to  cavil  about  words, 
images,  metaphors,  and  figures,  than  to 
face  facts  and  principles.  Therefore  if 
the  author  means  by  "bidding"  of 
the  Pope  that  the  temporal  prince  is 
bound  to  wield  the  temporal  sword  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  he  is  right 
enough  ;  but  if  by  "  bidding  "  he  mean 
the  caprice  or  human  passion  of  the 
Pope,  he  shows  that  my  words  about 
common  sense  were  not  out  of  place. 

IV.  We  now  come  to  the  Vatican 
Council.  I  hope  the  author  has  not 
read  it ;  for  it  does  not  contain  a  syl- 
lable upon  the  subject.  If  he  had  made 
this  assertion  after  reading  it,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  about  literary  good 
faith.  But  he  may  mean  that  the 
Vatican  Council,  by  defining  the  Infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  has  raised  the  Unam 
Sanctam  to  an  esc-cathedrd  utterance. 
It  was  always  so  before.  The  Pope 
did  not  begin  to  be  infallible  in  1870  ; 
nor  were  Catholics  free  to  deny  his  in- 
fallibility before  that  date.  The  denial 
of  his  infallibility  had  indeed  never  been 
condemned  by  a  definition,  because  since 
i  Pp.  22,  23. 
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the  rise  of  Gallioanism  in  1682,  no 
(Ecumenical  Council  had  ever  been  con- 
vened. But  let  us  suppose  the  Unam 
Sanctam  to  be  now  binding  upon  Catho- 
lics. It  is  binding  not  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  author  of  "  Prussia  and  the 
Vatican,"  but  of  the  theologians  of  the 
Catholic  Church  :  and  that  interpreta- 
tion I  have  given  above. 

V.  "Vaticanism"  has  indeed  shown 
that  between  the  Christian  Church  and 
States  without  Christianity  the  modus 
vivendi  can  only  be  found  by  an  in- 
flexible refusal  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  dechristianizing  of  education, 
of  literature,  of  legislation,  and  of  the 
public  and  private  life  of  men.     If  by 
"cursing  modern   society"   the  author 
means   anything    more,   I   must    again 
invoke    common    sense,    and    perhaps 
literary  good  faith. 

VI.  But  I  now  come  to  a  matter  more 
difficult   of   explanation.      The   author 
says  that  in  certain  articles  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  I  have  kept  facts  out 
of  sight,  and  claimed  "  for  Ultramontan- 
ism  no  other  rights  than  those  asserted 
by  the  Anglican  Church  and  by  English 
Nonconformist  sects." 

I  am  afraid  the  author  has  read  those 
articles  with  no  more  care  than  he  be- 
stowed on  reading  the  Vatican  Council. 

My  argument,  which  was  repeated  to 
weariness,  was  this:  "The  limitation 
which  has  changed  Csesarism  into  Chris- 
tian monarchy  is  law,  and  that  law  the 
law  of  God,  represented,  expounded, 
and  applied  on  earth  by  an  authority 
of  His  own  creation,  and  by  judicial 
powers  of  His  own  delegation,  indepen- 
dent of  all  human  legislatures,  and  su- 
perior to  all  prerogatives  of  kings." 
"Now  what  I  have  here  asserted  is 
Ultramontanism,  but  it  is  not  Ultra- 
montanism  alone — it  is  Christianity  as 
it  has  been  held  by  all  men,  in  all  ages, 
by  Catholics  and  by  Protestants  alike, 
by  Ultramontanes  and  by  Gallicans, 
by  Anglicans  and  by  Presbyterians."  * 
1  "Csesarism  and  Ultramontanism,"  p.  41. 


I  see  no  "keeping  back  of  facts"  here. 
My  assertion  is  this: — "Every  Chris- 
tian community  claims  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  human  authority  in  matter  of 
conscience  ;  and  in  deciding  what  is 
matter  of  conscience  to  be  superior  to 
all  civil  powers."  In  this  I  say,  and 
say  again,  Anglicans  and  all  Protestants 
who  retain  Christianity — for  Erastians 
can  hardly  be  called  Protestants — are 
agreed.  In  this  point  Ultramontanes 
claim  no  more  than  Protestants  and 
Anglicans.  Where  have  I  ever  said 
that  Ultramontanes  in  other  things 
claim  no  more  ? 

"  All  Ultramontanes  make  these 
claims."  "Will  the  author,  therefore, 
convert  the  proposition  and  say — "  All 
who  make  these  claims  are  Ultra- 
montanes ] " 

If  he  be  an  Oxford  man  he  is  not 
strong  in  his  Aldrich. 

VII.  Finally,  in  a  note  the  author 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Civilta  Catto- 
lica,  of  the  18th  March,  1871.  Now  I 
can  find  20th  March,  1871,  but  no  18th: 
and  in  the  Fascicolo,  20  Marzo,  I  can 
find  no  such  passage.  I  cannot  deal 
with  scraps  torn  from  their  context 
without  reference,  or  with  an  inaccurate 
reference.  But  I  can  clearly  see  that  the 
meaning  here  is  as  transparent  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  as  in  the  author's  anony- 
mous Latin  quotation.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  I  am  certain,  that  its  sense  is 
identical  with  the  propositions  I  have 
here  given  from  Catholic  theologians; 
and  that  the  author  has  neither  proved 
a  want  of  literary  good  faith  nor  any 
shade  of  variation  between  "  Vatican- 
ism" and  what  is  written  at  West- 
minster. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  faithful  servant, 

+  HENRY  EDWARD, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

October  22,  1874. 
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SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES  RESPECTING  SUPERNATURAL 

RELIGION.1 

BY  HIS.  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Margate  Church  Institute, 
which,  I  believe,  has  been  doing  much 
good  here  for  many  years.  It  is  of  very 
little  use  for  any  one  to  endeavour  to 
prepare  himself  with  a  new  specific  sub- 
ject to  address  such  a  body  •  it  therefore 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  address 
you  to  any  effect  it  must  be  in  reference 
to  subjects  which  have  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  my  own  attention  during  the  last 
few  months.  I  see  that  your  president 
has  advertised  me  to  deliver  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  "Faith  and  Scepti- 
cism." We  hear  a  great  deal  in  the 
present  day  of  the  din  of  a  warfare 
which  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  be- 
tween science  and  faith.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  such  warfare.  I 
do  not  believe  that  science  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  opposed  to  faith ; 
nor  do  I  believe  for  a  moment  that  faith 
is  opposed  to  science.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  loud  din  of  a  warfare  carried  on 
between  scepticism  and  faith ;  and  some 
have  even  persuaded  themselves  that  all 
the  philosophy  of  the  world  is  on  the 
side  of  scepticism,  and  all  the  faith  is 
confined  to  women  and  professed  theo- 
logians. I  do  not  know  whether  this 
may  be  the  case  in  any  country  of  Europe 
at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 

1  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Members  of 
the  Margate  Church  Institute,  Nov.  20,  1874. 
No.  182. — VOL.  xxxi. 


tain  that  it  is  not  the  case  in  this  happy 
land.  The  gospel,  as  we  hold  it,  is  not 
in  conflict  with  any  form  of  God's  truth. 
In  this  age  of  seething  thought,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  speak  in 
other  than  courteous  terms  of  any 
earnest  thinkers  on  any  of  the  great 
subjects  which  may  fairly  occupy  the  hu- 
man mind.  All  bandying  of  reproaches 
is  altogether  unworthy  of  seekers  after 
truth;  and  even  those  who  are  most 
scandalized,  at  times,  by  the  utterances 
of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  often  in  these  cases  men 
are  far  better  than  their  opinions  ;  and 
that,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  re- 
sult of  wandering  in  endless  mazes  of 
confused  thought,  is  that  the  mind  is 
brought  back  at  last  to  some  simple, 
old,  familiar  truths ;  and  that  many  a 
man,  who,  under  an  impulse  which  he 
cannot  resist  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is 
led  for  a  time  to  wander,  at  last  comes 
back  to  the  old  truths  which  he  learned 
at  his  mother's  knee ;  and  it  would  be 
very  unwise  in  us  to  cast  any  reproaches 
on  the  process  whereby,  in  God's  good 
time,  his  mind  arrives  at  a  conviction 
of  real  truth.  Again,  it  is  certain  that, 
in  the  present  age,  scepticism  does  not 
present  itself  in  those  offensive  colours 
which  characterised  it  in  a  past  genera- 
tion. We  have  even  persons  who  take 
the  Christian  faith  kindly,  though  some- 
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what  ridiculously,  under  their  patronage, 
and  who,  with  all  courtesy,  as  they  argue 
the  matter,  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  are  the  best  supporters  of  Chris- 
tianity who  represent  it  as  devoid  of  all 
its    supernatural   elements.      Some    of 
them  seem  to  tell  us  that  they  will  help 
us  to  uphold  Christianity,  if  we  will 
only  consent  to  make  it  a  sort  of  senti- 
mental   deism.      Some   even   seem   to 
require  us  to  consent  to  make  it  teach 
a  sort  of  semi-atheism,  semi-deism — it 
being  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  is  the  exact  residuum  which  they 
find  in  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    All  such  attempts  so  to  distil 
out  of  Christianity   a    system   of  the 
merest  human,  and  even  a  low  human, 
philosophy  are,  in  my  judgment,  folly. 
"We  do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  those  who  speak  respectfully  of  us  ; 
but  we  feel  convinced  it  is  our  duty  to 
stand  by  the  old  Christian  truth  in  its 
integrity — to  stand  by  it,  both  in  its 
objective  and  subjective  forms — to  be- 
lieve and  to  maintain  both  its  facts  and 
its  doctrines ;   and    the    purpose  with 
which  I  address  you  to-night  is  to  lay 
before   you  some   considerations  as   to 
the  grounds  on  which  we  maintain  this 
old  Christianity  against  all  new  scepti- 
cism, and  assert  that  it  is  capable  of  a 
scientific  proof.      The  purpose  of  this 
address,  then,  shall  be,  as  well  as  I  can 
do  it  in  the  brief  space  of  time  at  our 
disposal,  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
fallacies  or  errors  which  I  believe  to  be 
very  current  in  modern  speculation  on 
these   subjects,  and  to  the  answers  to 
these  fallacies  or  mistakes  respecting  the 
scientific  proof  of  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity.   For  I  affirm  that  there  are  errors 
abroad  respecting  scientific  proof. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  be  even 
disposed  to  stop  me  at  once,  and  say 
that  this  word  "  scientific "  ought  not 
to  be  so  applied.  The  word  "  science  " 
now- a- days  is  often  so  used  that  it  might 
seem  that  there  is  no  science  in  the 
world  but  the  science  which  treats  of 
material  nature.  Some  persons,  I  say, 
are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  great 
scope  of  scientific  subjects,  that  they 
confine  the  name  "science"  to  mere 


material  or  physical  science,  and  forget 
that  there  is  a  science  of  mind,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  older  and  greater 
than   any   science    which    deals    with 
matter ;  that  there  is  a  science  of  poli- 
tics ;  that  history  is  capable  of  being 
treated  scientifically.     It  was  taught  of 
old,  in  the  great  University  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong,  that  there 
is  a  Mother  and  Queen  of  all  sciences, 
which  treats  of  Man,  the  highest  object 
in  creation — of  his  life   here,  and  his 
hopes   hereafter — of   God    who    made 
him,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  Maker ; 
and  this  greatest  of  all  sciences  is  the 
science  of  Theology.     Now,  I  am  here 
to  maintain  that,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  we  may  have  scientific  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I  am  here  to  maintain  that  this  name 
of  science  belongs  as  truly,  if  not  more 
truly,  to  the  subjects  on  which  I  now 
address  you,  as  to  those  to  which  the 
word    is   now   so   commonly   confined. 
There  is  one  branch  of  science,  indeed, 
which   rests  always  on  demonstration, 
which  has  to  do  with  self-evident  and 
immutable  truth, — truths  about  which 
there  cannot  possibly   be   doubt;   but 
that  branch  of  science  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  pure  mathematics.     That  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  that  the  two  > 
angles  of  a  triangle   are   together  less 
than  the  third  :  these  are  of  course  pro- 
positions which  no  man  out  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  is  allowed  to  doubt.     The  sub- 
jects  of  this  sort  of  science  are  very 
limited  indeed ;  they  are  confined,  as  I 
have  said,  to  pure  mathematics;   and 
the  whole  of  material  or  physical  science 
rests  not  on  reasoning  of  this  kind.     It 
has  to  do  with  the  same  sort  of  probable 
and  experimental  reasoning  which  we 
use  in  matters  of  common  life,  on  which  . 
we  believe  the  testimony  of  history,  and  * 
which  we  apply  to  all  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects  with   which   we   are   concerned, 
either  in  our  speculations   apart  from 
pure  mathematics,  or  in  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct.     Those  gentlemen  who 
exclusively  claim  to  themselves — or  at 
least  to  whom  is  given — the  name  of 
"scientific"  men,    forget   perhaps — or 
those  who   apply  the  name  to   them 
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forget— that  the  very  first  principles  on 
which  they  conduct  their  reasonings 
are  not  matters  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty; that  they  have  to  take  for 
granted  things  incapable  of  proof  to 
those  who  doubt  them.  A  man  who  is 
going  to  speculate  on  the  subject  of 
the  material  universe  must  first  of  all 
take  for  granted  the  existence  of  some- 
thing outside  his  own  mind ;  and  how 
is  he  to  prove  this,  if  either  himself  or 
any  one  else  doubts  it.  The  thing 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
taking  it  for  granted  is  a  departure  at 
once  from  the  region  of  that  demonstra- 
tive science  which  has  to  do  only  with 
immutable,  self-evident  truth.  Again, 
this  man  must  take  for  granted  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  is  a  criterion 
as  to  what  is  to  come  in 'the  future. 
But  there  can  be  no  experience  of  the 
future,  and  therefore  the  thing  is  merely 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  incapable  of 
being  proved  ;  and  the  man  who  specu- 
lates on  outward  matters,  or  something 
existing  beyond  his  own  mind,  and 
bases  his  speculations  on  the  process  of 
experiment,  at  once  departs  from  the 
region  of  pure  mathematical  science, 
and  is  in  the  same  region  of  probable 
evidence  as  that  in  which  our  other  specu- 
lations are  conducted. 

I  grant  that  those  who  confine  them- 
selves to  truths  of  physical  science,  and 
say  that  we  ought  to  make  these  the 
basis  of  all  our  assertions  of  positive 
truth,  have  this  advantage,  that  there  is 
in  their  particular  studies  something 
stable,  and  upon  the  whole  satisfying; 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  easy  comprehension 
when  the  experiments  are  once  fully 
explained ;  and  therefore  I  quite  under- 
stand the  sort  of  language  which  at 
times  they  use,  warning  people  that  they 
had  better  be  contented  with  that  of 
which  they  have  distinct  experimental 
evidence,  and  not  lose  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  those  speculations  which  have 
to  do  with  the  things  unseen*  I  can 
quite  understand  the  force  of  such  lan- 
guage, and  the  attractiveness  of  such 
solid  studies,  but  they  will  not  suffice 
for  beings  constituted  as  we  are.  It  is 


all  very  well  to  have  to  do  with  the 
things  seen,  and  temporal,  and  capable 
of  being  touched  and  handled,  and  tested 
by  experiment  of  the  senses,  so  long  as 
we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the  very 
brief  span  of  that  short  life  which  is 
passing  so  rapidly  away  with  each  of 
us.     Of  all  the  facts  which  experience 
establishes,  there  is  no  fact  so  certain 
as  that  each  of  us  here  shall  die ;  and 
is  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  or  of  true 
science,  to  say,  "  I  will  take  cognizance 
of  those  things  alone  of  which  I  have 
only  an  experience  which  must  terminate 
at  my  death  ]  "    If  death  be  a  solemn,  as 
it  is  a  certain  fact;  if,  for  each  of  us 
here  present,  death  be  waiting,  and  all 
that  is  beyond  it  has  to  do  with  the 
unseen,  and  all  that  passes  while  we 
enter  on  it  must  be  of  the  region  of 
things  which  cannot  be  tested  by  our 
common  experiences  here,  is  it  the  part 
of  reasonable  beings  at  once  to  settle 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
lies  beyond  death]     They  cannot  tell 
with   any  certainty  that  death  is  the 
end ;  and,  if  it  be  not  the  end,  what 
folly  to  have  acted  as  if  you  were  certain 
that  it  was  the  end  ?     What  man  can 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosopher 
who  would  tell  us  so  to  act  ?     Death  is 
the  certain  fact ;  but  what  death  is  we 
know  not.  We  know  all  the  approaches 
to  it.     We  know  that  we  have  changed 
continually  since  we  first  entered  on  our 
being.     We   know   that  the  infant  is 
totally  unlike  the  man  in  his  maturity ; 
and  yet  that  he  is  the  same  man.     We 
know  that  powers  of  mind  may  con- 
tinue, while  the  body  is  wasting  away 
to  the  very  last  verge  of  our  earthly 
existence ;  and  we  know  nothing  which 
can  tell  us,  that   when   the  verge   is 
reached,  those  powers,  which  seem  in- 
dependent of  the  body,  are  to  end  be- 
cause the  body  dies.     Nay,  even  on  a 
material  hypothesis,  suppose  we  grant 
for  a  moment  that  the  soul  resides  in 
matter,  are  we  not  told  of  solid  inde- 
structible  particles   of   matter?     Who 
shall   tell   us   whether   the   soul,  even 
according  to  a  material  hypothesis,  does 
not   reside   in   one  of    those   particles 
which  no  known  power  in  nature  has 
H  2 
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ever  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
dissolving,  according  to  materialistic 
theories?  And,  therefore,  how  can  I 
know  that  the  soul  which  has  been  in 
me  ever  since  I  was  a  baby,  which  has 
passed  with  me  through  all  those  changes 
of  my  changeful  life,  which  seems  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  outward 
organizations  of  my  frame,  is  to  go  out, 
like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  when  I  have 
come  to  that  period  of  my  existence 
which  we  call  death  ?  And,  if  it  be 
that  the  soul  and  mind  are  thus  to  live, 
how  is  our  conviction  of  this  truth 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  intellects  that  have  ever  lived 
have  recognized  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal ;  that  the  poets,  the  philoso- 
phers, the  theologians,  all  the  men 
who  have  ever  given  themselves  to  the 
study  of  these  great  subjects — those  who 
have  influenced  the  human  race  in  the 
highest  stages  of  its  civilization — have 
been  convinced  that  there  was  that 
within  them  which  death  could  not 
extinguish  ?  My  friends,  he  is  no  true 
philosopher  who  tells  us  that  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  as  to  what  will  happen 
when  we  come  to  that  great  event  which 
we  call  death.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe — and  the  arguments,  which 
it  would  be  vain  of  course  to  attempt  to 
enter  on  here,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
books  that  have  treated  on  the  subject — 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  science,  that  death  is  not  the 
end ;  and  if  death  be  not  the  end,  the 
man  is  mad  who  does  not  make  prepa- 
ration for  that  which  lies  beyond  death. 

And  if  the  body's  death  seems  to 
teach  the  lesson,  that  modesty  is  be- 
coming to  the  scientific  speculator, 
what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  prospects 
of  that  material  frame  which  is  beyond 
ourselves — the  general  orderly  frame  of 
the  universe  as  we  see  it  around  us  ? 
People  would  suppose,  from  the  way  in 
which  you  hear  men  talk  now,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
any  great  organic  change  ever  coming 
across  the  outward  world  in  which  we 
live.  No  doubt  God  works  by  fixed 
laws.  No  doubt  the  world  goes  on 
n:orning  and  evening,  aud  summer  and 


winter  ;  but  what  reason  have  you  to 
suppose  that  it  will  so  go  on  to  infinity  ? 
Have  no  great  catastrophes  befallen  the 
world  before  now  ?  Does  not  physical 
science  itself  speak  of  these  catas- 
trophes 1  What  is  there  to  prevent 
other  catastrophes,  produced  by  the 
operation  of  laws  of  which  at  present 
we  are  very  ignorant,  coming  athwart 
the  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  a 
complete  change  taking  place  in  the 
relations  in  which  things  even  in  the 
outward  world  stand  at  present,  so  that 
in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word  there 
may  be  an  end  to  the  world,  as  there  is 
certainly  to  be  an  end  of  our  earthly 
life  ?  To  be  sure,  things  have  gone  on 
for  a  long  time  in  the  same  way,  but  is 
that  any  proof  that  they  are  to  go  on 
in  the  same  way  for  ever  ?  You  arise 
morning  after  morning  in  good  health 
and  strength,  and  seem  to  say  to  your- 
self for  a  time  that  this  will  last  for 
ever;  but  one  morning  something 
happens,  you  cannot  explain  what; 
the  best  physician  in  the  world  cannot 
tell  you  what;  but  something  has 
happened  that  lays  you  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  and  in  two  days  sends  you  off 
to  your  grave  a  corpse.  "Will  the  ex- 
perience of  the  reality  of  the  way  in 
which  everything  has  gone  on  since  you 
were  young,  till  you  have  attained 
maturity,  save  you  from  that  great 
mischance  ?  Again,  men  for  centuries 
had  ranged  over  the  mountains  in  Cam- 
pagna,  they  thought  that  all  would  go 
on  there,  herds  and  flocks  feeding,  and 
vineyards  growing  as  they  had  done 
for  centuries ;  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
strange  sound  heard,  and  a  volcano 
burst  forth,  and  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  age  came  to  look  at  it,  and  lost 
his  life  while  he  was  looking.  But 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  men  who  had 
speculated  with  him  ever  expected  that 
these  great  cities  were  to  be  swept  to 
destruction,  and  their  beautiful  pastures 
to  become  for  a  time  an  arid  wilderness. 
I  do  not  say  such  instances  explain  or 
tell  us  distinctly  that  such  catastrophes 
will  befall  the  whole  globe,  but,  at  all 
events,  I  think  they  ought  to  make  us- 
modest,  seeing  that  the  wisest  know  so 
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very  small  a  portion  of  the  laws  that 
[  regulate    God's    creation.     Surely    we 
may  not  dogmatically  assume  that  such 
catastrophes  are   beyond  the  range   of 
i  possible  or  probable  events.     It  is  true, 
I  say,  things  have  gone  on  for  a  long 
time,   and  men  say,    "  Where    is   the 
j  promise  of  His  coming,  for  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  world?"     Bat  still  with 
Him   with   Whom   one    day  is    as   a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
I  one  day,  there  may  be  changes  maturing 
which  no  philosopher  of  the  present  or 
of  any  previous  age  has  ever  dreamed 
of,  which  will  bring  this  great  catas- 
trophe to  the  globe  which  will  answer, 
j  on  the  whole  outward  creation,  to  some- 
thing   as    great  in  change    as   is   our 
passage  from  life  to  death,  and  what  is 
beyond  it.      I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  fanciful   in    such    an    expec- 
tation.    I  believe  that  a  man  of  that 
modest  iniad  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  true  science,  will  hesitate  before  he 
I  pronounces    with    any    assurance   that 
|  such  a  change  may  not  come  over  the 
|  world  as  has  been  distinctly  predicted 
in  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  then  these  two  statements  : 
|one,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  men 
|  should  look  to  their  immortality  and  be- 
yond death ;  another,  that  they  should 
look  forward  to  great  changes  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  all  things  around  them. 
Believing  that  both  of  these  statements 
are  practically  controverted  by  much 
of  the  sceptical  writing  of  the  present 
day,  I  pass  on  to  another  point.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  as  to  immutable  laws, 
and  that  all  these  laws  are  capable  of 
being  so  unfolded  and  explained,  that 
we  may  consider  that  even  the  laws 
which  govern  man's  conduct  are  like  the 
laws  of  the  external  world.  Cause  and 
effect,  of  course,  we  all  know  ;  the  one 
precedes  and  the  other  follows  ;  and  we 
may  lose  ourselves  easily  in  the  mazes  of 
speculation  as  to  how  the  cause  can 
exist  without  the  effect  following.  But 
for  a  moment  let  us  consider  whether 
any  account  of  physical  laws  will  ex- 
plain to  us  how  it  is  that  a  rational, 
intelligent  being,  with  a  free  will,  can 


step  in  and  make  his  power  felt  in  a 
way  that  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated before  he  roused  himself  to  action. 
The  existence  of  man  as  a  being  with 
a  free  will  and  with  large  intelligence, 
with  a  conscience  distinguishing,  though 
often  very  imperfectly,  but  still  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong, 
seems  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  it  is  unwise  and  unscientific  to 
attempt  to  regard  human  actions  as 
following  the  same  sort  of  laws  as 
govern  external  nature.  The  belief 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  holds  all  the  world  together  : 
without  the  recognition  of  that  differ- 
ence there  is  no  civilized  society.  ISTow, 
if  there  exist  a  being — man — who  has 
a  free  will,  who  has  a  power  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong  as 
such,  shall  we  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  must  have  a  connection 
with  a  will  somewhat  like  his  own, 
above  him  and  beyond  him  ?  We  gather 
that  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong ;  shall  we  doubt  that 
there  is  a  Great  Being  who  is  on  the 
side  of  right,  and  who  resists  wrong, 
who  is  indeed  the  concrete  of  all  our 
abstract  conceptions  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  who  has  absolute 
power,  who  has  made  all  things  and 
governs  all  things?  We  thus  pass 
into  a -distinct  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intelligent  Creator,  Governor, 
Sustainer,  Father  of  the  universe,  and 
we  arrive  at  it  in  the  purest  scientific 
way — from  the  contemplation  of  the 
facts  which  we  see  in  man.  There  is 
no  time  to  go  through  details  here,  but 
I  would  have  you  turn  to  the  various 
books  which  have  been  written,  which 
treat  of  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  God.  Examine  first  the  ct,  priori 
evidence  such  as  I  have  now  been  speak- 
ing of,  then  the  a  posteriori  evidence  on 
which  there  is  no  time  at  all  to  touch — 
the  evidence  from  the  marks  of  design 
in  all  creation.  Further,  reflect  that 
the  wisest  and  best  men  who  have  ever 
lived  have  recognised  this  Great  Being. 
Shall  we  not  say  from  all  this,  that  we 
have  a  scientific  proof,  capable  of  being 
elaborated  into  a  thousand  volumes,  of 
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the  existence  of  the  power  and  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  ? 

"We  were  told  lately  that  a  great  scien- 
tific man,  in  his  best  hours,  when  he 
looked  at  the  boundless  universe  as  far 
as  it  was  revealed  to  his  power  of  ob- 
servation, could  not  but  have  forced 
upon  his  mind  the  distinct  belief  that 
there  was  some  Mind  far  greater,  and 
Power  more  powerful  than  any  human 
mind,  before  which  all  these  truths 
which  he  was  feebly  groping  after  were 
clear  and  plain.  Shall  we  not  say  to  such 
a  man — "  Listen  to  the  voice  which  thus 
speaks  to  you  in  your  best  hours.  It  is 
a  human  voice  divine  which  has  led  the 
noblest  of  the  human  race  in  all  their 
noblest  actions.  It  is  the  same  voice 
divine  which  tells  you  to  love  your 
mother  who  nurtured  you  at  her  knee ; 
it  is  the  voice  of  nature,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  so — or  it  is  the  voice  of  God, 
making  Himself  known  in  the  depths 
of  your  conscience,  and  telling,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  wanderings  of  a 
sceptical  philosophy,  that  there  is  some- 
thing far  better  than  scepticism  in  the 
recognition  of  the  loving  Father  of  the 
the  human  race  ? "  Moreover,  is  it  not 
something,  considering  the  way  in  which 
men  reason  in  the  present  day,  that  we 
should  find  the  great  apostle  of  what  is 
called  free  thought  come  round  at  last, 
as  I  understand  him,  to  this  conclusion, 
that  we  Christians  are  entitled  all  of  us 
to  hope  that  our  religion  is  true — that 
though  he  desiderated  scientific  proof 
of  it  himself,  he  thought,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  we  are  almost  to  be  envied  in 
our  belief,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to 
act  upon  our  hopes.  Substitute  faith 
for  hope,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
we  are  doing.  We  are  thankful  that,  in 
an  age  like  this,  the  rude,  vulgar  scep- 
ticism of  former  times,  with  its  sneers 
and  banters,  should  have  disappeared 
— that  we  are  dealing  with  earnest  men, 
even  some  of  the  chief  of  whom,  at  last, 
tell  us  that  they  almost  envy  us  for  our 
hopes,  and  think  that  nothing  but  good 
to  the  world  can  follow  from  our  acting 
on  them. 

But  now  I  must  hasten  on.    You  may 
naturally  say,  "  We  have  made  but  little 


progress  if  we  have  only  got  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  existence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  But  having  got  that, 
I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  the  rest  does 
not  follow.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  repre- 
sent that  inspiration  and  miracles  are, 
a  priori,  improbable.  Perhaps  if  your 
system  is  one  of  blank  atheism  there  are 
difficulties  ;  but  grant  me  that  there  is  a 
God  who  has  made  the  world — grant  me 
that  He  has  an  intelligent  free  will 
such  as  we,  His  creatures,  have,  bjr  His 
permission  ;  grant  me  that  He  loves  the 
human  race,  and  watches  over  it,  and  I 
deny  in  toto  that  there  is  the  slightest 
improbability  either  in  inspiration  or  in 
miracles.  Has  God  nothing  to  tell  to 
this  world  which  He  has  created  1  He 
has,  and  you  all  know  it.  And  how  does 
He  tell  it  ?  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  He  tells  it  by  raising  up  great 
men,  whom,  if  He  had  not  raised  up, ' 
the  world  would  have  remained  without 
the  instruction  which  He  commanded 
them  to  give.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  God  has  to  teach  men  some- 
thing about  science,  and  He  sends  forth 
a  Bacon  or  a  Newton.  He  has  to  teach 
them  the  great  thoughts  of  a  poet,  and 
He  sends  them  a  Shakespeare  and  a 
Milton.  And  am  I  to  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  great  Lord  God 
Almighty  to  breathe  spiritual  truths  into 
spiritual  hearts,  and  to  send  forth  a  John 
and  a  Paul  and  an  Isaiah,  to  whom,  in 
a  more  unusual  way,  He  has  communi- 
cated His  thoughts,  and  whom  He  has 
commanded  to  exercise  in  the  region  of 
matters  spiritual  an  influence  far  greater 
than  any  of  the  common  sons  of  men, 
even  those  who  were  endowed  with  the 
highest  intellects,  had  been  able  to 
exercise  on  the  human  race?  I  say, 
that  if  you  deny  the  possibility  of  in- 
spiration you  limit  the  omnipotence  of 
God.  Nay,  I  know  not  by  what  pro- 
cess it  could  be  more  natural,  so  to 
speak,  for  God  to  communicate  know- 
ledge respecting  Himself  and  respecting 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  than  by 
raising  up  His  chosen  servants  and 
communicating  to  them  a  knowledge 
which  ordinary  men  could  not  attain  to. 
As  to  ordinary  great  intellects,  their 
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appearance  is  not  a  miracle,  for  they' 
come  in  the  usual  course.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  are  commanded  spe- 
cially to  unfold  spiritual  truths,  their 
appearance  is  a  miracle,  because  such 
spiritual  communication  from  the  All- 
knowing  is  unusual.  This  is  God's 
way,  in  great  emergencies,  to  raise 
the  human  race,  by  inspiring  chosen 
servants  to  teach  them  what  men  could 
not  find  out  for  themselves.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  God  does  use  this  mode  of 
teaching,  and  therefore  that  inspiration 
is,  a  priori,  probable.  And,  if  this  be 
true  of  inspiration,  what  of  miracles  1 
Why,  this  very  inspiration  we  are 
talking  of  is  a  miracle.  When  God  sent 
Napoleon  the  Great  into  the  world,  he 
did  so  for  some  great  purpose.  He 
caused  great  changes  to  come  over  the 
world,  which,  humanly  speaking,  never 
would  have  come  over  it  had  not 
Napoleon  arisen.  And  what  sent 
Napoleon  there?  Which  of  your 
ordinary  physical  laws  will  account 
for  the  growth  of  Napoleon  the  First  1 
How  can  you,  when  you  have  to  deal 
with  beings  endowed  with  free  will, 
with  beings  such  as  man,  in  your  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  these  matters, 
give  any  more  reasonable  account  of 
the  growth  of  great  men,  who  produce 
great  changes,  than  by  saying,  as  both 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment say,  that  they  are  sent  there  by 
God?  I  know  no  other  way  of  ex- 
plaining it.  Now,  what  I  maintain  is 
this — that,  if  God,  for  the  bringing 
forth  of  great  purposes,  does — and  we 
are  fully  entitled  to  say  He  does — step 
in  and  call  forth  that  which  is  to 
produce  the  great  changes  He  designs, 
in  a  way  that  we  cannot  explain, 
except  by  saying  that  it  is  His  will 
to  do  so — if  this  be  the  case,  what, 
when  we  come  to  other  matters,  is  to 
limit  the  omnipotence  of  God  ?  Let  us 
for  a  moment  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  Almighty  Father  of  the  human  race 
did  see  that  it  was  time  to  send  to  them 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to  teach 
them  what  they  could  not  learn  for 
themselves — a  purer  morality,  nobler 


conceptions  of  the  human  soul,  nobler 
aspirations,  both  for  this  life  and  for 
eternity,  than  they  would  otherwise  ob- 
tain ;  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  as  a 
hypothesis,  that  He  did  so  send  this 
Great  Being  to  dwell  upon  earth,  is  it 
natural  or  not  that  this  great  event 
should  be  attended  with  extraordinary 
phenomena  ?  Is  it  likely  that  if  this 
Great  Being  came  to  earth  death  was  to 
triumph  over  Him  ?  so  that  there  should 
be  an  end  of  Him  by  death  ?  Is  it  not 
more  probable,  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
such  a  Being  could  not  be  overcome  by 
death  and  the  grave?  The  miracle  of 
Christ's  resurrection  is,  I  affirm,  not  a 
thing  ct,  priori  improbable,  but  is  most 
probable,  under  the  hypothesis  that 
God  intended  to  send  this  Great  Being 
to  teach  the  human  race.  And  if  this 
be  so  as  to  the  d,  priori  probability  of 
the  matter,  what  are  we  to  say  as  to  the 
d,  posteriori  evidence  ?  Well  did  the 
old  writers  of  the  last  century,  in  their 
apologies,  always  turn  to  the  miracle 
of  the  resurrection  and  take  their  stand 
on  the  evidence  for  it  as  the  very  turn- 
ing point  of  the  whole  Gospel.  They 
were  right,  for  if  you  have  this  great 
miracle  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
the  grave,  what  is  the  difficulty  as  to 
other  miracles  ?  All  the  rest  is  a  smaller 
matter.  Christ  rising  victorious  over 
the  grave  ! — a  thing  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected if  Christ  was  sent  by  His  Father 
to  teach  the  world  and  to  die  for  the 
world,  as  the  Christian  religion  tells  us. 
But  if  this  be  a  thing  probable  in  itself, 
what  attestation  have  we  a  posteriori  of 
its  actually  taking  place  ?  Now,  there 
is  a  set  of  persons  who  tell  you  you 
must  separate  in  the  Gospel  between 
the  miracles  and  the  morality.  I  deny 
that  you  can  make  this  separation. 
There  is  no  Christianity  that  is  not 
miraculous.  Where  do  you  find  it  ? 
Where  is  it?  Where  was  it  ever 
taught  ?  I  go  back  to  the  first  century, 
and  take  for  this  purpose  even  the  testi- 
mony of  a  writer  in  France,  not  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  any  tendency  towards 
over-belief,  who  in  his  latest  work  as- 
sures us  that  St.  John  the  Apostle, 
within  thirty  years  of  the  Lord's  death, 
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wrote  the  Book  of  the  Kcvelation ;  and 
who  professes  even  to  fix  the  very  year 
in  which  the  book  was  so  written.     If 
the  book  was  so  written  within  thirty 
years  of  the  Lord's  death,  and  if,  in 
that  book,  as  in  every  book  of  the  New 
Testament — I  might  say  in  almost  every 
chapter    of    every    book — the     Lord's 
resurrection  is  taken  for  granted  as  an 
ascertained  and  positive  fact,  how  do 
you   account  for  this — if  there  is   no 
basis  of  faith  on  which  it  rests — that 
within  thirty  years    this    belief    had 
grown  up  1     Thirty  years  !     Why,  at 
my  time  of  life  I  can  look  back  upon 
thirty  years  with  perfect  ease.  I  remember 
what  happened  thirty  years^ago  as  clearly 
as  I  remember  what  happened  yesterday. 
And  am  I  to  be  told  that  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years  this  had  all  grown  up  in 
the  mere  imagination  of  the  men  of  that 
day ;  and  that  it  had  taken  such  abso- 
lute  possession  of  the  whole  Christian 
mind  that  there  is  no  single  book,  no 
single  record  of  any  Christian  teaching, 
of  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  the  very  centre  1    It  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  a  whole  set  of  books  which  it 
requires  scholars  to  examine  and  mani- 
pulate.    If  there  be  but  a  single  epistle 
remaining,  in  that  epistle  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  is  proclaimed.     If 
there  be  no  epistle — if  there  be  but  the 
historical,   traditional  teaching  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  those  days — there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  taught  any  sort  of 
Christianity  except  that  which  took  for 
granted  the  Lord's  resurrection.     You 
cannot  disintegrate  the   morality  from 
this  mysterious  fact;  and  if  there  was 
any  Christianity  at  all  existing  at  that 
time,  it  was  a  Christianity  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  you  and  I  believe 
now.     Give  me   the  account,  then,  of 
the  origin  of  all  these  ideas,  so  inter- 
woven with  the  Christian  system.    Give 
me  an  account  of  it — for  if  you  profess  to 
be  scientific  men  you  are  bound  to  give 
some   account.     The  French  writer  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  professes  to  fur- 
nish one  ;  he  gives  you  a  sort  of  senti- 
mental romance  of  what  he  supposes 
may  have  been  the  state  of  things  from 


which  Christianity  arose.  But  I  ask 
any  Englishman  of  common  sense  who 
reads  that  book  to  tell  me  whether  it  is 
such  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  phenomenon  as  will  stand  for  a 
moment  the  test  of  scientific  examina- 
tion1? The  fact  is,  that  all  these  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  belief  in 
Christianity  at  that  early  time,  on  any 
hypothesis  except  that  of  its  truth, 
altogether  and  utterly  break  down. 
I  believe  there  are  persons  who  sup- 
pose that  Christianity  was  invented  in 
the  middle  ages,  or  about  the  third 
century.  But  if  they  know  anything  of 
history,  they  will  see  that  it  was  full- 
blown, and  exactly  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects, within  thirty  years  of  the  time 
the  Lord  died,  as  it  is  now.  If  this  be 
the  true  account  of  this  matter,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say  this — Granted  God's 
existence  and  God's  superintending 
power,  the  rest  follows  comparatively 
easy.  They  who  would  examine  the 
evidence  of  this  matter  in  detail  must 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
the  many  volumes  of  apologetic  theo- 
logy. 

1  shall  now,  before  I  close,  sura 
up  what  I  have  been  saying,  which 
must  be  very  disjointed  and  cursory, 
considering  how  very  wide  the  range 
of  our  subject  is.  Hear  now  some 
extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
judge  whether  they  will  not  meet  the 
several  heads  on  which  I  have  dwelt. 
First,  «  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  Again,  "Be  ready 
always  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  you."  There  is  no  dissuasive 
in  either  of  these  passages  from  a  reason- 
able examination  of  the  scientific  proof 
of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  Kemark 
that  the  Apostle  whom  I  have  last 
quoted  adds  that  you  are  to  "be  ready 
to  give-  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
you,  with  meekness  and  fear."  The  last 
words  indicate  the  very  state  of  mind 
in  which  a  scientific  man  will  address 
his  opponents,  however  much  he  may 
disapprove  of  the  arguments  they  use. 
Again,  we  read  of  man  being  "  delivered 
from  that  fear  of  death  by  which  he 
was  all  his  lifetime  subject  to  bondage;" 
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and     another     writer    says    that    our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath  "abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  gospel."      Again, 
looking  towards  the  changes  that  may 
come  upon  the  world,  and  the  day  of 
judgment,  we   read   that  "  one  day  is 
with  the    Lord  as  a    thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  "  The 
Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  promise, 
as  some  men  count  slackness."     "He 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good  or  whether  it  be  evil."     And  we 
are  promised,  at  the   last,  "new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."     And  if  for  a  moment 
we  are  tempted  to  look  upon  the  cer- 
tain judgment  which  follows  upon  sin 
and  crime  committed,  as  if  it  were  but 
the    necessary   consequence   following, 
without  any  intervention  of  the  great 
personal  Governor  of  the  world,  we  are 
reminded  that  "He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He 
is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him."     "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  be- 
ginning hast  laid  the  foundations   of 
the   earth ;   and   the  heavens   are  the 
work  of  Thine  hands.  They  shall  perish, 
but  Thou  shalt  endure ;  and  they  all 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and 
as,  a  vesture  shalt  Thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed :  but  Thou 
art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  not 
fail."     And  if  any  doubts  are  felt  as  to 
the   personality   of  God,  what  do   we 
mean  by  God   being  a  person?     That 
He  is  a  willing,  a  living,  a  sentient,  an 
intelligent,     a    benevolent    substance. 
God  is  a  Person  !     It  was  no  dead  law 
of  nature  which  made  things,  but   it 
was    this    intelligent,    loving,    willing 
Being.     "He  that  made  the 'ear,  shall 
He  not  hear ;  or  He  that  planted  the  eye, 
shall  He  not  see  ?  "     And  if  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  the   thoughts   of   this 
great  personal  Being,  thus  ruling,  and 
directing,  and  controlling,  and  loving, 
and  helping,  shall  He  be  dumb,   and 
unable  to  make  himself  heard  ? 

"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners  spake  unto  the  fathers," 
spoke  unto  the  human  race  by  a  thou- 


-  sand  voices,  and  among  others  "  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,"  and  this 
Son,  having  come  upon  earth,  "  is  risen 
from  the  dead  and  become  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept."  I  thought 
we  could  not  do  better  than  sum  up  all 
that  has  been  said  in  these  words  of 
Holy  Scripture.  For  indeed  we  should 
do'well  to  search  the  Scriptures,  "  for  in 
them  we  have  eternal  life,  and  these  are 
they,"  saith  Christ,  "  which  testify  of 
me.7;  Let  us  thank  God  that  we  live 
in  a  land  in  which  men  are  familiar 
with  these  Scriptures  of  truth.  Let  us 
prize  them,  and  teach  them  to  our 
children,  and  believe  that  in  them, 
after  all,  though  we  may  find  in  them 
no  instruction  as  to  the  secrets  of  com- 
mon physical  sciences,  we  have  great 
truths,  which  are  the  highest  truths  that 
an  immortal  being  is  capable  of  under- 
standing. 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  closing  these 
remarks  there  is  one  otiier  point  on  which 
it  is  difficult  not  to  linger  for  a  moment. 
Is  it  true  that  there  is  here  in  this 
country,  and  still  more  in  other  countries, 
a  determined  war  between  Faith  and 
Unbelief  ?  Is  it  true  that  great  efforts 
are  being  made  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
those  principles  on  which  all  our  hopes 
for  eternity  are  based?  nay,  even  to 
sap  those  religious  principles  on  which 
the  stability  of  human  society  depends  ] 
And  is  the  antidote  to  be  found  in 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?  By 
the  pure  Gospel  I  mean  the  simple 
doctrine  which  the  Apostles  taught. 
"I  have  determined,"  says  one,  uto 
know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified."  This  was 
the  rock  on  which  Christ  declared  that 
He  would  build  the  Church — the  belief 
in  Himself  as  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God.  This  was  the  doctrine  which 
Martha  came  to  believe — that  He  is  the 
Kesurrection  and  the  Life,  and  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  To  this 
Scripture,  everywhere  gives  testimony. 
"  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God;" 
and  "  Whosoever  confesseth  that  Jesus 
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Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth 
in  him  and  he  in  GOD."  To  teach  this 
St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel — "  These 
things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  His  Name/' 

What  then  shall  we  who  are  believers  in 
this  Gospel  do  ?  Shall  we  quarrel  about 
minor  points  1  Shall  we  tear  each  other 
to  pieces  for  a  vestment  or  a  candle- 
stick ?  Or  shall  we  desire,  unwisely, 
to  pull  down  any  good  old  institution, 
which  through  many  generations  has 
taught  that  pure  Gospel  of  Christ? 
Shall  we  seek  for  any  minor  reason  of 
so-called  political  consistency  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to 
pull  down  the  Gospel  which  we  love  as 
our  own  lives  1  It  will  be  very  easy  to 
unite  with  those  with  whom  otherwise 
you  have  no  real  sympathy  to  destroy 
the  institution  by  which  the  Gospel  has 


been  maintained  in  this  land  for  hun- 
dreds of  years ;  but  when  you  come  to 
divide  the  prey,  I  suspect  they  will 
have  the  lion's  share.  I  know  of  none 
who  will  benefit  by  such  attempts  ex- 
cept those  who  dislike  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  or  those  who  hold  up  a  standard 
which  is  not  the  standard  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth,  who,  teaching  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Truth  a  system  which 
is  very  unlike  His  pure  Gospel,  find  in 
every  land  crowds  nocking  into  their 
communion,  simply  because  of  the  fear 
of  something  more  dangerous  even  than 
a  mutilated  and  disguised  Gospel.  I 
advise,  my  friends,  that  all  of  us  should 
endeavour,  in  this  age,  when  there  is 
real  danger  of  a  violent  assault  against 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  act  heartily 
together  to  maintain  it,  and  not  magnify 
differences  which  will  weaken  our  hands 
in  the  great  conflict  for  our  Lord  and 
Master. 
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No  lessening  in  loving,  neither  change, 

But  unto  more  and  more.     Behold  how  nigh, 

Two  for  all  time  beyond  each  other's  range  ! 

Love  shall  not  drive  back  Death,  nor  through  Death  die, 

But  kiss  at  last  from  Death  divinity, 

And  Death  fall  dead  from  that  embracement  strange. 

Ah,  Human  Love  1  thou  half  by  death  made  whole, 

Believe  thy  own  divineness !   pour  thy  hymn 

Along  the  dirges  :   tell  me  some  dear  soul — 

When  I  in  yon  dread  gulf  of  dark  shall  swim, 

Leaving  this  life-worn  garment  on  the  rim — 

Will  be  the  radiant  messenger  to  roll 

Asunder  Jordan  where  I  cross  alone — 

Will  know  I  come,  and  meet  me,  and  be  known. 

MARY  BROTHERTON 
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GONDOKORO,  as  most  people  who  read 
English  know  by  this  time,  is  an  im- 
portant point  or  station  011  the  Upper 
Kile,  which  has  become  famous  during 
the  last  few  years  through  the  visits  of 
several  well-known  travellers  and  ex- 
plorers. It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  readers  in  general  have  realized 
the  facts  as  to  its  position.  Khartoum, 
the  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles,  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Southern  or  Upper  Egypt,  lies 
above  the  sixth  cataract,  at  a  distance  of 
some  1,500  miles  from  Cairo.  Up  to  this 
point  the  Mle  is  a  clear  open  river,  with 
a  permanent  channel  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  Beyond  it  the  main  channel 
disappears  in  many  places,  and  the 
huge  stream  filters  down  south  through 
vast  masses  of  vegetation  hardening  into 
morass,  and  lakes  which  are  silting  up 
and  changing  their  forms  from  month 
to  month — almost  from  week  to  week. 
And  away  beyond  this  dismal  swamp, 
1,409  measured  miles  south  of  Khar- 
toum, and  1,621  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lies  this  same  Gondokoro. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  straight 
away  from  Boston  or  New  York  to 
Sioux  city,  or  other  outpost  station  on 
the  Upper  Missouri,  knows  what  1,400 
miles  mean,  and  also  in  some  degree 
what  it  is  to  feel  like  being  somehow 
on  the  edge  of  the  known  world.  But 
1,400  miles  of  drift-weed  and  morass 
between  you  and  the  nearest  station  in- 
habited by  a  white  man  in  the  centre 
of  Africa !  One  cannot  altogether  won- 
der that  the  hearts  of  the  men  in  Baker 
Pasha's  expedition  were  broken  by  the 
time  they  reached  this  (so-called)  rest- 
ing-place. The  strain  even  on  the  strong 
heart  and  will  of  their  commander  shows 
here  and  there  in  his  journal.  "  We 
appeared,"  he  writes,  "  to  have  forsaken 
the  known  world,  and,  having  passed  the 
river  Styx,  to  have  become  secluded  for 


ever  in  a  wild  land  of  our  own,  where 
all  were  enemies  like  evil  spirits,  and 
where  it  was  necessary  either  to  procure 
food  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  to 
lie  down  and  die."  And  again,  "We 
were  lost  to  the  world  almost  as  abso- 
lutely as  though  quartered  in  the  moon." 
Add  to  this,  that  Gondokoro  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  the  gene- 
ral depot  for  all  stolen  cattle  and  slaves, 
and  the  starting-point  for  every  piratical 
and  man-hunting  expedition,  which  he 
had  come  expressly  to  put  down ;  that 
his  troops,  except  those  under  his  own 
immediate  personal  influence,  who 
formed  his  body-guard,  were  utterly 
averse  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  that 
the  neighbouring  tribes  were  all  in  league 
with  the  slave-traders,  and  openly 
hostile  to  Baker  Pasha  and  his  mission — 
and  we  have  a  picture  of  as  unpromis- 
ing a  situation,  and  of  as  heavy  a  piece 
of  work  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
amongst  that  small  band  of  English- 
men who,  from  the  days  of  Drake  and 
Frobisher  and  Hawkins  to  those  of  Ka- 
jah  Brooke  and  Bishop  Patteson  and 
David  Livingstone,  have  been  told  off, 
as  it  were,  in  one  way  or  another  as 
pioneers  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 
At  Gondokoro,  then,  the  old  mission- 
station,  being  such  a  place  as  this,  Baker 
Pasha  and  his  expedition  arrived  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1871.  They  found  the 
old  settlement  abandoned,  only  some 
half-dozen  broken-down  huts  standing. 
The  mission-house,  which  had  been  built 
of  brick,  and  which  was  standing  in 
1865,  the  date  of  Baker's  last  visit,  had 
utterly  disappeared.  The  natives  had, 
it  seems,  pulled  it  down,  and  ground 
the  bright  red  bricks  into  fine  red 
powder,  which,  mixed  with  grease, 
served  them  as  a  holiday  costume  on 
special  occasions — "  the  house  of  God 
turned  into  pomade  divine"  as  the  Pasha 
puts  it.  The  only  trace  left  by  the  mis- 
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siou  was  an  avenue  of  fine  lemon-trees, 
still  standing,  though  sadly  broken  here 
and  there,  under  which  the  neglected 
fruit  lay  rotting,  bushel  upon  bushel 
— more  melancholy  surely  than  if  there 
had  remained  no  trace  at  all  of  the  men 
or  their  work. 

Such  was  Gondokoro  on  the  15th  of 
April,  when  Baker  selected  the  sites  for 
his  own  station  and  that  of  the  main 
body  of  the  expedition.  For  the  former 
he  chose  a  rising  knoll  by  the  river  side, 
some  six  acres  in  extent,  upon  which  grew 
a  few  large  trees.  The  "diahbeeah" — a 
roomy,  comfortable  Nile  boat  in  which 
Lady  Baker  lived — was  moored  close  by 
the  bank,  and  the  fine  grass  in  front 
was  kept  closely  cut,  like  a  lawn  some 
thirty  yards  in  depth,  on  which  stood  a 
fine  butter-nut  tree,  their  out-door 
drawing-room.  On  the  knoll  the  body- 
guard (the  "Forty  Thieves,"  as  they  were 
endearingly  called)  and  other  retainers 
were  housed  in  a  few  days  in  neat  huts, 
each  surrounded  by  a  garden  of  its  own, 
which  within  a  week  were  sown  with 
"  onions,  radishes,  beans,  spinach,  four 
varieties  of  water-melons,  sweet  melons, 
cucumbers,  oranges,  custard  apples,  In- 
dian corn,  garlic,  barmian,  tobacco, 
cabbages,  tomatoes,  chilis,  long  capsi- 
cums, carrots,  parsley,  and  celery."  Large 
gardens  were  also  formed  at  the  head- 
quarters' station,  the  site  of  the  old 
mission,  where  the  troops  were  employed 
daily  from  6  A.M.  till  11  in  agriculture, 
and  by  the  27th  of  April  almost  all  the 
crops  had  appeared  above  ground. 
Within  another  month  the  larger  station 
was  completed  and  fenced,  powder  and 
other  magazines  erected  with  galvanized 
iron  roofs,  and  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments made  for  permanent  occupation. 

In  expeditions  to  distant  lands,  Baker 
maintains  it  is  necessary  "  to  induce 
feelings  of  home  amongst  your  people." 
A  hut  is  only  shelter,  but  a  garden 
planted  by  themselves  at  once  catches 
hold  of  the  wildest  natures.  Even  the 
liberated  slaves  learned  in  a  few  weeks 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  gardens 
at  Gondokoro,  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  request  for  leave  to  work  with 
hoe  or  spade. 


The  incidental  glimpses  we  get  of  the 
home  life  of  the  little  station  are  singu- 
larly bright  and  fascinating,  probably  all 
the  more  so  from  its  terrible  and  anxious 
surroundings.  The  deck  of  the  "  diah- 
beeah "  is  furnished  with  easy-chairs  and 
carpets ;  eighteen  can  dine  there  com- 
fortably. The  negro  boys  and  girls, 
most  of  them  released  from  the  slave- 
traders  the  year  before,  lower  down  the 
Kile,  have  grown  into  most  respectable 
lads  and  lasses  under  Lady  Baker's  dis- 
cipline, and  have  learnt  to  wait  at  table 
and  do  all  kinds  of  domestic  work 
neatly  and  well.  The  boys  are — Amarn, 
the  delicate  little  Abyssinian  ;  Saat  and 
Bellaal,  fine  powerful  lads  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen ;  Kinyon  (the  Crocodile),  a 
Bari  orphan  boy  who  had  come  into  the 
station  and  volunteered  to  serve  •  Jar v ah, 
the  fat  boy,  cook's  mate,  with  a  keen 
eye  to  the  pots,  controlled  by  the  cook 
Abdullah,  formerly  a  Shillook  slave, 
now  an  excellent  culinary  artist,  though 
dull,  and  calling  cocks  and  hens  "  bulls  " 
and  "  women  ; "  and  lastly,  little  Koo- 
koo,  a  Bari  boy  of  six,  who  had  stolen 
in  from  his  tribe,  and  gradually  settled 
himself  in  the  kitchen. 

These  six  boys  are  dressed  in  uniform 
of  loose  trousers,  reaching  half-way 
down  the  calf,  blouse,  and  leather  belt 
with  buckle,  and  fez  for  the  head.  Uni- 
forms of  dark  blue,  with  red  facings ; 
or  for  high  days  white  with  red 
facings,  and  strong  brown  suits  for 
travelling  and  rough  wear.  There  are 
regular  hours  for  every  kind  of  work ; 
and  the  boys  are  so  civilized  that  they 
always  change  their  clothes  to  wait,  and 
"  are  of  the  greatest  possible  comfort, 
thieving  being  quite  unknown  amongst 
them."  In  fact,  they  have  been  so  well 
trained  and  cared  for  by  Lady  Baker 
that  "  in  many  ways  they  might  have 
been  excellent  examples  for  boys  of 
their  class  in  England."  One  can  only 
wish  in  these  days  that  some  such  could 
be  imported  from  Central  Africa.  Three 
out  of  the  number  never  required  even 
a  scolding  through  the  long  expedition 
south  of  Gondokoro,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  volume.  The  girls 
are  not  so  promising  or  attractive, 
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though,  they  too  are  dressed  in  pretty  ' 
uniforms,  and  manage  to  learn  washing 
under  the  old  black  duenna  Karka. 
Then  round  the  central  household,  we 
find  those  of  the  "  Forty  Thieves  "  and 
other  retainers  grouped,  and  get  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  many  of  these 
fine  fellows — with  poor  Ali  Nedjar,  the 
fine-tempered  champion  runner  and  ath- 
lete, brave  as  a  lion,  whose  name,  after 
his  death,  his  commander  carved  on  the 
stock  of  his  snider,  and  reserved  the 
weapon  for  the  best  man  of  the  body- 
guard— with  Monsoor,  the  faithful 
Christian — with  the  graceless  fisher- 
man Howarti,  who  in  answer  to  Baker's 
remonstrance,  "  Ah,  Howarti,  you  are  a 
bad  Mussulman;  you  don't  say  '  Bis- 
millah'  when  you  cast  your  net,"  re- 
plied, "  It's  no  use  saying  *  Bismillah ' 
in  deep  water — nothing  will  catch  them 
in  the  deep  ;  and  I  can  catch  them  with- 
out *  Bismillah '  in  the  shallows." 

Nine  months  of  such  domestic  life 
must  leave  some  mark  for  good,  one 
would  say,  even  at  Gondokoro.  But 
perhaps  we  delay  too  long  on  this  side 
of  the  vivid  picture  which  is  painted  at 
once  with  rare  plainness  and  skill  in 
this  charming  book.  Let  us  look  out- 
side the  little  six-acre  knoll  by  the  side 
of  the  Nile.  The  large  camp,  contain- 
ing at  first  some  1,200  soldiers  and  their 
followers,  under  Colonel  Abd-el-Kader, 
with  the  flag  of  Egypt  flying  from  a 
mast  eighty  feet  high  in  the  centre,  is 
the  first  object  which  meets  us.  Within 
we  find  constant  alternations  of  confi- 
dence and  hopelessness  and  despair, 
breaking  out  into  remonstrance  and  all 
but  into  open  mutiny.  The  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  their  ruler,  has  sent  this  Chris- 
tian Pasha  down  into  these  strange  lands 
"  with  supreme  power,  even  that  of 
death,  over  all  those  who  compose  the 
expedition,"  with  "  the  same  absolute 
and  supreme  authority  over  all  those 
countries  belonging  to  the  Nile  basin 
south  of  Gondokoro."  His  mission  is, 
so  runs  the  firman,  "to  suppress  the 
slave  trade;  to  introduce  a  system  of 
regular  commerce ;  to  open  to  navigation 
the  great  lakes  of  the  equator ;  and  to 
establish  a  chain  of  military  stations 


and  commercial  depots,  distant  at  in- 
tervals of  three  days'  march,  throughout 
Central  Africa,  accepting  Gondokoro  as 
the  base  of  operations."  What  right 
the  Khedive  had  to  grant  such  a  firman 
we  will  not  stop  just  now  to  inquire, 
Under  it,  at  any  rate,  here  is  this  Chris- 
tian Pasha  bent  on  carrying  out  the 
whole  of  the  objects  therein  indicated, 
and  above  all,  that  most  hopeless  and 
unpopular  of  all,  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  is  a  man  of  iron,  with 
whom  no  one  can  trifle,  whom  no  one 
can  escape.  Not  an  officer  of  the  expe- 
dition can  pick  up  a  slave  girl  or  boy  ; 
not  a  man  can  offer  the  slightest  insult 
to  a  woman,  or  appropriate  the  smallest 
piece  of  property,  without  running  im- 
minent risk  of  severe  flogging,  if  not 
worse. 

They  are  sent  down  through  these 
frightful  wastes  of  mud,  weed,  and 
water,  through  which  they  have  spent 
months  in  cutting  passages  which  have 
closed  up  behind  them,  to  carry  out 
such  a  mission,  under  such  a  com- 
mander. Around  them  the  whole  of 
the  country,  occupied  by  the  Bari  tribe 
— a  tribe  so  numerous  and  warlike  that 
Abou  Saood,  the  chief  of  the  slave- 
dealers,  finds  it  politic  to  be  in  alliance 
with  them — is  fiercely  hostile.  The 
chiefs  are  insolent,  defiant;  do  "not 
want  any  government ;"  will  supply  no 
provisions ;  in  a  few  weeks  are  openly 
at  war  with  the  expedition,  and  harass- 
ing the  camp  by  constant  alarms  and 
attacks. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  his 
troops  should  have  been  one  long  and 
constant  cause  of  anxiety  to  him,  and 
that  their  conduct  both  in  camp  and  in 
the  field  should  have  been  such  as  to 
make  him  almost  despair  again  and 
again.  Nevertheless  in  the  nine  months, 
from  April  15,  1871,  to  January  22r 
1872,  Baker  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
work  as  to  have  brought  all  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  and  to  sue  for  his  friendship, 
and  to  have  so  thoroughly  established 
the  settlement  of  Gondokoro  as  to  feel 
justified  in  leaving  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  his  native  officers,  with 
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a  force,  including  sailors,  of  145  muskets, 
while  he  himself,  taking  Lady  Baker  and 
his  household  with  him,  and  212  officers 
and  men,  started  south  to  endeavour  to 
complete  the  work  of  establishing  mili- 
tary and  commercial  stations,  and  sup- 
pressing the  traffic  of  the  slave-dealers 
in  the  equatorial  regions  south  of  Gon- 
dokoro. 

This  second  act  opens  with  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  by  tumul- 
tuous remonstrance — or,  in  plain  words, 
unarmed  mutiny — to  resist  the  expedi- 
tion south  of  Gondokoro.  By  this  time 
Baker  was  well  aware  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  though  to  him 
the  paramount  object  of  the  expedition, 
was  not  one  in  any  favour  either  with 
the  authorities  whom  he  was  serving  or 
his  own  soldiers.  But  he  had  more  than 
grudging  support  and  passive  resistance 
to  reckon  with.  The  whole  country 
which  he  was  going  to  annex,  and 
civilize  if  he  could,  was  already  leased 
to  a  great  Egyptian  trading  firm — Agad 
and  Co. — of  which  one  Abou  Saood  was 
the  representative.  This  firm  paid  a 
yearly  rent  of  some  3000Z.  to  the 
government  of  the  Soudan  for  the 
trading  monopoly,  and  Abou  Saood  was 
the  most  notorious  slave-trader  on  the 
Nile.  He  kept  in  his  employment  paid 
bands  of  kidnappers,  had  established 
stations  as  centres  of  the  traffic  up  and 
down  the  whole  district,  and  had  hitherto 
sent  his  ships  with,  cargoes  of  slaves 
down  the  Nile  in  perfect  impunity, 
bribing  the  officials  at  the  government 
stations,  who,  we  find,  from  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth,  took  "  from  two  to  five  dollars  a 
head  of  hush-money"  for  every  slave  they 
allowed  to  pass.  It  is  not  possible  from 
the  evidence  given  in  the  book  to  satisfy 
oneself  whether  the  Khedive  himself 
really  knew  of  this  .lease  to  the  great 
slave-dealing  company,  and  the  use 
which  was  made  of  it,  when  he 
issued  his  firman  to  Baker.  The  lord 
of  Egypt  knows  apparently  not  much 
more  of  what  goes  on  in  those  distant 
southern  regions  than  officials,  interested 
in  keeping  things  as  they  are,  choose  to 
tell  him,  and  we  may  perhaps  fairly  give 
him  credit  for  a  genuine  wish  to  estab- 


lish order  and  put  down  kidnapping  so 
long  as  he  keeps  an  Englishman  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Baker 
knew  nothing  of  the  lease  when  he  ac- 
cepted his  mission,  and  that  it  added 
enormously  to  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter.  Thus  far  he  had  overcome 
them ;  but  the  establishment  of  a  sta- 
tion at  Gondokoro,  and  the  submission 
and  pacification  of  the  Bari  tribes  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  were  only  a 
small  part  of  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken. South  of  Gondokoro,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  great  lakes,  lay  a  fertile 
district,  between  300  and  400  miles 
across,  which  was  the  favourite  ground 
of  the  slave-traders.  In  it  they  had 
four  large  stations,  the  principal  being 
at  Fatiko,  which  kept  the  country  prac- 
tically in  their  power.  Beyond  lay  the 
kingdom  of  Unyoro,  which  Baker  knew 
well,  and  with  the  late  king  of  which 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  nine 
years  before.  Beyond  Unyoro,  again, 
lay  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  ruled  by 
M'te*se,  also  an  old  friend.  These  two 
kingdoms  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
well  organized,  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  slave-traders  ;  while  the  latter, 
Uganda,  was  already  in  communication 
with  Zanzibar  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  If 
the  intermediate  district  could  be  cleared 
of  Abou  Saood  and  his  bands  there  was 
every  hope  for  the  future.  If  not,  his 
mission  would  have  been  a  failure,  and 
the  clouds  under  which  all  atrocities 
might  go  on  with  impunity  would  close 
over  Central  Africa  again.  In  this 
conviction  the  Pasha  started  on  his 
expedition  from  Gondokoro,  by  the 
conduct  and  results  of  which  he  will 
in  the  end  be  judged.  And  here  one 
must  face  one  set  of  criticisms  which 
the  publication  of  this  book,  and  the 
conduct  of  its  author,  have  called  forth 
in  abundance,  and  of  which  we  have 
not  heard  the  last.  Giving  Sir  S.  Baker 
all  credit,  it  is  said,  for  his  own  inten- 
tions, he  knew  that  in  carrying  them 
out  he  must  annex  large  districts  in- 
habited by  free  tribes  to  a  kingdom  de- 
spotically governed.  To  do  this  these 
tribes  must  be  subdued  by  force,  when 
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necessary,  which  is  not  the  work  for 
which  Englishmen  are  honoured  in  their 
own  country. 

Sir  S.  Baker  had  counted  the  cost  be- 
fore he  put  his  hand  to  the  work.  Long 
residence  in  these  countries  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  one  practicable  step 
for  the  improvement  of  Equatorial  Africa 
was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
government  over  these  tribes,  and  that 
the  only  country  which  could  form  such 
a  government  was  Egypt.  Had  England 
remained  in  Abyssinia  the  case  would 
have  been  different ;  as  it  was,  there  was 
no  alternative,  and  he  frankly  accepted 
the  responsibility.  "  The  first  steps  in 
establishing  the  authority  of  a  new 
government,"  he  writes,  "  over  tribes 
hitherto  savage  and  intractable,  must  of 
necessity  be  accompanied  by  military 
operations.  War  is  inseparable  from  an- 
nexation, and  the  law  of  force,  resorted 
to  in  self-defence,  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
power  which  is  eventually  to  govern." 

There  is  the  case,  put  shortly.  And 
we  do  not  think  any  average  English- 
man, wishing  to  see  right  done  in  the 
world,  and  wrong  put  down — nay,  we 
will  go  further,  we  do  not  think  any 
fair-minded  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
or  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  whose 
special  aim  in  life  is  to  raise  and  protect 
the  inferior  races,  and  see  that  they  get 
fair  play — can  doubt  that  Baker  came 
to  a  right  decision,  or  would  wish  that 
he  had  nnver  accepted  service  under 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately a  condition  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  that,  as  Mr.  Biglow  bit- 
terly remarks  in  one  of  his  early  poems, 

"  Civ'lisation  must  go  forrard, 
Sometimes  upon  a  powder  cart. " 

It  is  a  blessing  for  the  world  when  the 
powder-cart  is  pulled  by  men,  who,  to 
the  strength  of  will  and  genius  neces- 
sary to  leaders  in  such  undertakings, 
add  the  kindliness,  the  patience,  and 
the  humanity  of  Sir  S.  Baker. 

He  himself  anticipates  the  strictures 
of  another  class  of  critics ,  Military 
men  will  condemn  his  advance  south. 
Scarcely,  one  would  think,  for  here  at 


any  rate  the  test  is  success.  Besides,  as 
he  urges,  "  if  risks  were  to  be  measured 
in  Africa  by  ordinary  rules  there  would 
be  little  hope  of  progress."  Neither  in 
Africa,  nor  indeed  elsewhere.  If  Baker 
is  to  be  blamed  in  Africa,  the  same 
blame  must  attach  to  Sir  C.  Napier  in 
Scinde,  and  to  Sherman  in  Georgia.  A 
base,  and  communications  with  it,  are 
of  course  the  first  necessity  in  war.  But 
a  commander  who  is  always  thinking  of 
his  base,  loses  as  much  power  for  his 
work  as  a  preacher  who  is  always  think- 
ing about  saving  his  own  soul.  Whether 
looked  upon  from  a  political  or  military 
standpoint,  this  expedition  of  Sir  S. 
Baker's  must  always  remain  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  our  stirring  times. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  go  to  this  book 
and  judge  for  himself.  He  will  be  well 
rewarded  in  any  case  by  the  intense 
interest  of  the  story. 

After  the  preliminary  difficulties  of 
transportation  had  been  overcome,  the 
little  band  of  212  men,  with  Sir  S. 
Baker's  household,  started  away  south- 
wards for  Fatiko,  the  principal  town  and 
station  of  the  intermediate  land  between 
Gondokoro  and  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro ; 
165  miles  from  the  former  place,  and 
nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Every  day's  advance  brings  them  into 
finer  country,  and  makes  Baker's  spirits 
rise  and  his  views  widen,  as  we  learn 
from  the  extracts  from  his  journal.  He 
finds  himself  in  a  district  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  and  in  which  he  knows 
that  he  must  have  many  friends  left. 
On  February  2nd,  they  reach  the  highest 
point  of  their  route,  eight  miles  from 
the  Asua  river,  and  begin  to  descend  to- 
wards Fatiko.  Here  athe  promised 
land  "  breaks  upon  them.  "  The  grand 
white  Nile  lay  like  a  broad  streak  of 
silver  on  our  right,  as  it  flowed  in  a 
calm,  deep  stream  direct  from  the  Albert 
N'yanza.  Its  waters  had  not  as  yet  been 
broken  by  a  fall ;  the  troubles  of  river-life 
lay  in  the  future." — "  Here  had  I  always 
hoped  to  bring  my  steamers,  as  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  opening  of  the  heart  of 
Africa  to  navigation."  (By  this  time, 
the  steamer  put  together  at  Gondokoro 
during  his  absence  by  his  English  work- 
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men  may  be  actually  on  these  waters.) 
Before  them,  as  they  descended,  lies  the 
vast  plain  of  Ibrahimeyah,  destined  in 
Baker's  judgment  to  become  the  capital 
of  central  Africa.  Splendid  visions  fill 
his  brain  of  the  trade,  developed  by  the 
steamers  on  the  Albert  N'yanza,  and  con- 
centrated on  this  spot,  whence  there  will 
be  a  regular  camel-post  to  Gondokoro 
until  the  short  railway  of  1 20  miles  is 
built,  which  will  open  the  very  heart  of 
Africa  to  steam  transport  direct  from 
the  Mediterranean — when  the  traveller 
will  embark  at  London  Bridge,  disem- 
bark at  Gondokoro,  and  with  one  shift 
of  luggage  find  himself  steaming  on  the 
bosom  of  the  mysterious  equatorial 
lakes!  Golden  dreams! — but  already 
on  the  high  road  to  fulfilment.  "I 
revelled  in  this  lovely  country.  The 
air  was  delightful.  There  was  an 
elasticity  of  spirit,  the  result  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  made  one  feel  happy  in 
spite  of  many  anxieties.  My  legs  felt 
like  steel  as  we  strode  on  before  the 
horses,  rifle  on  shoulder,  into  the  broad 
valley."  Cortez,  "silent  upon  a  peak 
in  Darien,"  must  have  had  something 
of  the  same  feeling. 

But  Baker  is  soon  saddened  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  abundance 
of  the  land.  "Neither  a  village  nor 
the  print  of  a  human  foot  appeared. 
This  beautiful  district,  that  had  formerly 
abounded  in  villages,  had  been  de- 
populated by  the  slave-hunters." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  they  burst 
suddenly  on  Fafciko,  the  band  playing, 
the  212  rank  and  file  dressed  in  their 
scarlet  shirts  and  white  linen  trousers, 
and  Lady  Baker  and  the  household  all 
in  their  best.  They  halt  before  the 
place  in  full  view  of  Abou  Saood's  sta- 
tion, occupying  thirty  acres,  and  from 
which,  as  Baker  could  see  through  his 
glass,  crowds  of  slaves  were  already 
being  hurried  out  towards  the  south. 
One  of  the  first  deputation  which 
approaches  the  Pasha  turns  out  to  be 
his  old  dragoman,  Mohammed,  now  in 
the  service  of  Abou  Saood,  but  a  re- 
pentant dragoman  longing  to  be  quit  of 
slave-running.  Soon,  several  natives 
come  out,  and  recognize  the  Pasha  and 


Lady  Baker,  and  are  delighted  at  their 
return.  The  drums  beat  in  the  slaver's 
station,  and  a  number  of  men  form 
themselves  under  crimson  flags  in  front 
of  the  town.  But  Abou  Saood  is  not 
yet  prepared  for  resistance,  and  himself 
appears,  professing  good  -  will,  and 
anxiety  to  assist  the  Pasha. 

Baker  excuses  himself  for  not  having 
arrested  this  arch  enemy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expedition,  and  had  he 
done  so,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
all  the  subsequent  bloodshed  might  have 
been  saved.  For  in  this  district,  nortli 
of  Unyoro,  he  effects  his  object  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  sheiks  come  to  him, 
delighted  that  he  is  in  power,  ready  to 
acknowledge  him  and  his  government, 
and  praying  only  to  be  rid  of  the  slave- 
dealers  and  Agad  and  Co.  Scruples 
as  to  the  position  of  these  people, 
as  holders  of  a  kind  of  title  from 
the  same  government  he  was  serving, 
seem  to  have  had  great  weight  with 
Baker,  and  to  have  caused  him.  to  deal 
with  them  with  great  caution  and  for- 
bearance. 

One  hundred  men  under  Major  Ab- 
dullah were  left  to  hold  Fatiko,  and  the 
march  to  Masindi,  the  capital  of  Un- 
yoro, commenced  on  March  the  18th. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  A.bou  Saood, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing carriers  and  provisions,  the  capital 
was  not  reached  till  April  25th.  On 
the  way  Baker  took  possession  of  Fow- 
eera,  the  southernmost  station  of  the 
slave-traders,  a  beautiful  site  on  the 
banks  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  and  enlisted 
Suleiman,  the  Vakeel  of  Agad  and  Co. 
and  his  men  whom  he  found  there  as 
irregulars  in  the  government  service. 
He  had  scarcely  turned  his  back  when 
they  were  at  their  old  practices  again. 
Round  this  station  the  country  was  now 
a  wilderness,  which  seven  years  before 
Baker  had  left  "  a  perfect  garden,  thickly 
peopled,  and  producing  all  that  man 
could  desire."  But  civil  war  had  raged 
in  Unyoro,  fomented  by  the  slave-deal- 
ers, and  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
Abou  Saood's  men  were  about  to  march 
with  the  young  king's  forces  to  attack  a 
powerful  neighbouring  chief,  Eionga 
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by  name,  who  had  always  maintained 
his  independence  of  the  king  of  Un- 
yoro.  This  raid  was  prevented  by  Baker's 
arrival,  and  Kabba  Rega,  the  young 
king,  who  had  ascended  his  father's 
throne  by  means  of  treacherous  murders, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  drunken 
coward,  bitterly  resented  the  miscarriage 
of  his  plans.  Studied  neglect  and  de- 
liberate insult  on  his  part  were  rebuked 
with  firmness,  time  after  time,  but  with 
no  good  effect.  The  liberation  of  a  num- 
ber of  Unyoro  women  and  children  from 
the  slave-dealers  did  not  mend  matters. 
The  declaration  of  the  Egyptian  protec- 
torate on  the  14th  of  May,  and  finally 
the  reception  by  Baker  of  a  deputation 
from  his  old  friend  the  king  of  Uganda 
(M'tcse),  seem  to  have  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  During  their  residence  in 
Masindi  Baker's  force  had  built  a  strong 
fort  capable  of  resisting  any  sudden  at- 
tack, which  was  scarcely  finished  ere  it 
was  wanted.  After  several  hostile  de- 
monstrations and  an  attempt  to  poison 
the  whole  force,  which  was  within  an 
ace  of  success,  the  smouldering  flame 
broke  out,  and  a  general  attack  was  made 
on  the  fort,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  natives,  the  destruction  of  the 
town,  and  its  subsequent  evacuation  by 
Baker  on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  story  of  the  march  through  grass 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  forest,  back 
to  Foweera,  through  constant  ambus- 
cades, is  one  of  the  most  intense  inte- 
rest, and  after  reading  it  breathlessly, 
one  is  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
it  could  have  been  so  signally  successful. 
The  admirable  coolness  and  courage  of 
the  men,  and  their  absolute  trust  in 
their  leader,  will  account  for  much. 
The^se  blacks,  under  their  gallant  colonel, 
Abd-el-Kader,  might  now  be  trusted  to 
do  all  that  fighting  men  could  do.  But 
their  number  had  been  reduced  to  100, 
or,  including  four  sailors  and  four  of 
the  Bari  tribe  who  had  learnt  to  fall 
in  as  soldiers,  to  108.  These,  marching 
in  single  file  through  the  dense  grass, 
had  to  protect  the  women  and  servants, 
and  carry  the  baggage,  the  strongest 
men  being  loaded  with  sixty-four  pounds 
of  ammunition  each. 
NQ.  182.— VOL.  xzzi. 


A  Bari  guide  led  the  advance-guard 
of  fifteen  men,  under  Abd-el-Kader, 
armed  with  sniders.  These  were  sup- 
ported by  Baker  himself  with  ten  sniders 
in  charge  of  the  ammunition,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Lieutenant  Baker,  Lady  Baker, 
and  servants.  The  rear-guard  consisted 
of  fifteen  sniders  under  Lieutenant  Mus- 
tapha.  Each  man  was  ordered  to  keep 
just  near  enough  to  be  able  to  touch  the 
knapsack  of  the  man  before  him,  know- 
ing that  should  this  line  ba  broken  by 
a  sudden  rush  all  was  over.  If  attacked 
on  both  sides,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
alternate  files  were  to  face  right  and  left, 
place  their  loads  on  the  ground,  and  fire 
low  into  the  grass.  Orders  were  passed 
along  the  line  by  buglers,  who  were 
with  the  advance  and  rear-guards,  and 
with  Baker. 

In  this  formation  they  marched  the 
eighty  miles,  with  a  loss  of  ten  killed 
and  eleven  wounded,  including  in  the 
latter  category  the  commanders  of  the 
advance  and  rear-guards,  Abd-el-Kader 
and  Mohammed  Mustapha.  None  but 
black  troops,  Sir  S.  Baker  writes,  could 
have  endured  such  a  march  with  heavy 
weights  on  their  heads  in  addition  to 
their  usual  accoutrements. 

They  had  been  obliged  to  halt  for 
three  days  on  the  way  to  attend  to  the 
wounded,  and  allow  Lady  Baker  and 
the  women  some  rest.  They  reached 
Foweera  on  the  25th  of  June,  and 
were  now  safe  in  the  country  of  Rionga. 
But  that  march  from  Masindi  could 
never  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
providence  of  Lady  Baker.  Looking 
at  all  that  was  going  on  around  them 
in  the  capital,  and  the  daily  growing 
hostility  of  the  king  and  chiefs,  shown 
in  the  scarcity  of  supplies  furnished, 
she  had  put  by  more  than  twelve 
bushels  of  flour  in  a  secret  store,  the 
existence  of  which  enabled  her  husband 
to  feed  the  troops  for  seven  days  of  the 
march  to  Foweera.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  store — had  the  troops  been  com- 
pelled to  forage  for  food  as  well  as  fight 
their  way  through  ambuscades,  and  carry 
baggage — not  a  man  or  woman  could 
have  escaped.  No  wonder  that  when 
the  disclosure  of  the  hidden  treasure 
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was  made  officers  and  men  exclaimed, 
"  God  shall  give  her  a  long  life  !  " 

The  wish  will  be  echoed  by  every 
reader  of  the  book.  The  presence  of 
Lady  Baker,  everywhere,  on  the  Nile 
boats,  in  the  stations,  on  the  marches, 
in  bivouac,  in  action,  runs  like  a  pure 
white  thread  through  the  whole  narra- 
tive. As  the  gentle  and  skilful  nurse 
of  sick  and  wounded,  the  protector 
and  educator  of  the  weak  and  young, 
the  wise  adviser  and  courageous  friend 
of  her  husband  through  all  the  trying 
scenes  of  those  four  years,  her  figure  and 
surroundings  stand  out  in  exquisite  re- 
lief from  the  dark,  and  often  repulsive, 
background  of  the  picture.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  how  the  gentle  and  refined 
lady,  whom  so  many  of  us  have  seen  by 
Sir  S.  Baker's  side  at  the  Geographical 
Society  and  elsewhere,  can  have  gone 
through  such  scenes.  Through  the 
whole  expedition  she  seems  to  have 
lost  nerve  only  once,  when  her  favourite 
little  Jarvah,  "  the  fat  boy,"  was  killed 
by  a  spear  close  to  her  side  on  the  march 
from  Masindi.  "This  loss,"  we  hear, 
"  completely  upset  my  wife."  Poor 
Jarvah  had  on  several  occasions  exposed 
himself  to  protect  her  from  danger. 

From  the  arrival  in  Eionga's  territory 
the  narrative  brightens  into  one  rapid 
and  continuous  success.  After  "  an  ex- 
change of  blood  "  between  this  chief  and 
two  of  his  great  men,  and  Sir  S.  Baker, 
Lieutenant  Baker,  and  Abd-el-Kader — 
a  ceremony  which  the  Pasha  and  his 
officers  underwent  with  considerable  dis- 
gust— the  Pasha  returns  to  the  station 
at  Fatiko,  leaving  Abd-el-Kader  with  a 
detachment  to  assist  in  installing  Rionga 
as  the  head  of  the  Unyoro  country.  In 
his  absence  the  slave-traders  had  re- 
gained courage  and  power,  and  he  found 
his  lieutenant  almost  besieged  in  the 
government  fort.  A  short  and  sharp 
action  follows,  Abou  Saood's  men  being 
the  aggressors,  ending  in  the  complete 
rout  of  the  slave-traders,  with  the  loss 
of  their  most  notorious  leaders.  The 
survivors  send  in  their  submission,  and 
take  service  under  the  Pasha's  govern- 
ment. Then  follow  the  emancipation 
and  return  to  their  own  homes  of  slaves 


confined  in  the  stations,  the  building  of 
a  fine  fort  at  Fatiko,  correspondence 
and  alliance  with  M'te"se  and  Rionga, 
great  hunting  parties,  and  the  laying  out 
and  cultivation  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
Then  we  have  the  return  to  Gondokoro, 
the  last  works  there,  including  the  build- 
ing of  a  tomb  over  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  the  chief  engineer,  who 
had  died  during  Baker's  absence,  and 
the  parting  with  his  old  soldiers  on 
the  25th  of  May,  who  broke  out  into 
shouts,  "  May  God  give  you  a  long  life  ! 
and  may  you  meet  your  family  in  good 
health  !  "  as  he  walked  down  their  line 
for  the  last  time. 

Sir  S.  Baker's  command  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  work  he  had  set  him- 
self seemed  to  have  been  accomplished. 
"  Every  cloud  had  passed  away,  and  the 
term  of  my  office  expired  in  peace  and 
sunshine."  We  trust,  indeed  we  believe, 
that  he  is  right,  and  that  what  he  has 
achieved  will  make  the  horrors  of  the 
past  impossible  in  the  Nile  basin,  if  not 
in  all  Equatorial  Africa.  Still  his  voyage 
down  the  Nile  proved  to  him  that  the 
slave  traffic  was  not  at  an  end ;  and  the 
appointment  of  Abou  Saood  as  assistant 
to  his  successor  after  his  own  departure 
from  Egypt  (where  he  had  left  that  per- 
sonage a  prisoner  awaiting  his  trial) 
must  have  convinced  him  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  waters  of 
the  great  stream  and  those  fertile  pro- 
vinces will  be  delivered  from  the  curse 
of  slavery.  But  a  strong  light  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  which  is 
not  likely  to  grow  weaker ;  a  path  has 
been  opened  to  commerce  in  countries 
where  a  few  English  needles  may  be 
exchanged  for  a  tusk  of  ivory,  worth 
from  20£.  to  30/. ;  and  for  another  period 
of  four  years  another  Englishman  of  the 
first  mark  has  succeeded  to  the  power 
which  was  so  well  wielded  by  Sir  S. 
Baker.  We  have  faith  in  such  pioneers ; 
and  believe  that  Chinese  Gordon  will, 
like  his  predecessor,  prove  too  strong 
for  the  opposing  influences  behind  and 
around  him,  and  will  perfect  the  work, 
the  commencement  of  which  is  chroni- 
cled in  these  volumes. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  must 
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strike  every  reader  of  this  book,  and 
that  is  Sir  S.  Baker's  frank  generosity 
to  his  subordinates.  There  is  scarcely  a 
bitter  sentence  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end  against  the  most  unwilling  and  inca- 
pable of  his  Egyptians,  and  he  can  even 
hasten  to  say  all  the  good  which  can  be 
said  of  such  characters  as  the  Arab  slave- 
drivers,  Wat- el-Mek  and  Suleiman,  when 
they  show  the  faintest  signs  of  penitence 
and  desire  to  turn  honest  men.  As  to 
his  own  countrymen,  he  can  never  praise 
them  enough.  "How  often  my  heart 
has  beaten  with  pride,"  he  writes,  "when 
I  have  seen  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
my  country  burst  forth  like  an  unex- 
tinguishable  flame  in  any  great  emer- 
gency." This  was  at  the  mutinous  crisis 
before  the  start  of  the  expedition  from 
Gondokoro  southwards;  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  again  and  again.*  There  is 
not  a  word  but  of  warm  appreciation  in 
the  mention  of  any  Englishman,  while 
in  the  few  plain  sentences  which  record 
the  deaths  not  only  of  Mr.  Higginbotham 


and  Dr.  Gedge,  but  of  Ali  Nedjar  and 
Monsoor,  there  is  a  note  of  genuine  ten- 
derness which  has  the  true  ring  about 
it,  and  is  all  the  more  attractive  from 
its  setting.  His  companions  seem  as  a 
rule — one  may  say,  with  one  exception — 
to  have  been  worthy  of  such  treatment, 
and  to  have  appreciated  it. 

Africa  has  absorbed  in  this  generation 
much  of  the  superfluous  energy  of  Eng- 
land, and  seems  likely  not  to  abate  her 
demands.  By  arms,  by  missions,  by 
commerce,  we  are  more  and  more  bound 
to  that  mysterious  continent.  In  their 
several  callings,  Mackenzie  and  Colenso, 
Livingstone,  Speke,  Grant,  Bartle  Frere, 
Lord  Napier,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
have  done  notable  work.  But  as  yet 
only  the  fringe  of  the  great  land  has 
been  affected.  At  last,  Baker  and 
Gordon  seem  likely  between  them  to 
open  up  the  heart  of  Africa  to  their 
countrymen.  There  will  be  no  want  of 
good  men  to  follow  up  their  work,  in 
the  interests  of  Christian  freedom. 
THOS.  HUGHES. 
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CASTLE  DALY : 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MR.  THORNLEY'S  accident  brought  pre- 
cisely the  result  Ellen  had  foreseen. 
The  proposed  journey  to  London  had  to 
be  put  off,  and  to  give  himself  a  chance 
of  undertaking  it  before  the  spring  was 
quite  over,  he  had  to  submit  to  lie  up 
and  abstain  from  all  use  of  the  injured 
ankle  for  many  days.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  Connor,  and  Ellen  ceased  to 
start  at  unexpected  sounds,  and  began 
to  look  eagerly  for  letters  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  Connor's  handwriting  on  an  en- 
velope stamped  "Dublin"  again.  The 
days  of  Mr.  Thornley's  captivity  were 
decidedly  pleasant  days  to  every fcone  in 
the  house.  After  experiencing  one  or 
two  of  them,  Ellen  understood  the  com- 
placency with  which  Bride  Thornley 
congratulated  herself  on  being  bound  to 
a  brother  who  knew  how  to  stay  in  the 
house  reasonably,  and  could  be  cut  off 
from  his  ordinary  occupations  without 
making  himself  and  everybody  near  him 
miserable.  During  the  press  of  the 
sorrowful  business  of  the  past  winter, 
some  literary  work,  in  which  John 
Thornley  had  previously  been  much  in- 
terested, had  had  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
now  he  and  Bride  turned  back  to  it 
with  a  zeal  that  sometimes  carried  Ellen's 
sympathies  with  theirs,  and  sometimes 
left  her  (she  not  being  of  the  essential 
student  nature)  lost  in  astonishment  at 
their  power  of  abstraction  from  present 
interests.  She  sat  once  or  twice  through 
an  hour  or  two  of  a  rainy  afternoon, 
listening  to  their  eager  discussions  in 
almost  absolute  silence,  while  wonder 
grew  in  her  mind,  till  it  was  almost  in- 
dignation, at  the  sight  of  two  thought- 
ful people  occupying  themselves,  while 
suffering  such  as  she  knew  of  was  going 
on  all  around,  with  discussions  as  to 


the  relative  merits  of  Charles  Lamb's 
and  Addison's  styles  of  essay  writing ; 
the  secret  cause  of  Dean  Swift's  melan- 
choly ;  or  even  the  share  which  Kous- 
seau's  dreams  of  the  perfectability  of 
human  nature  had  had  in  bringing 
about  the  reckless  disregard  of  indi- 
vidual human  life  which  marked  the 
first  French  Eevolution.  She  thought 
the  talk  even  more  heartless  when,  in-j 
stead  of  forgetting  the  present  time, 
they  spoke  eagerly  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
searching  out  analogies  to  its  woes  in 
past  periods  of  history;  fitting  cause 
and  effect,  and  probable  remote  con- 
sequences, with  a  satisfaction  in  the 
completeness  of  the  chain  of  reasoning 
that  made  them  appear  like  dissectors 
calmly  gathering  knowledge  from  the 
throes  of  a  living  subject.  Then  the 
recollection  of  a  face  written  over  with 
deep  lines  of  indignation  and  pity ;  of 
a  few  words,  lately  heard,  breathing 
restless  impatience  of  wrong,  came  back 
to  her  with  a  glow  of  sympathetic  ap- 
proval and  content.  Surely  it  was 
nobler  to  grow  wild  with  pain  at  the 
sight  of  a  great  calamity,  and  spend  one- 
self in  frantic  efforts  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, than  to  be  able  to  stand  aside  and 
chronicle  the  death  throes  and  photo- 
graph the  victim's  glazing  eyes,  and 
speculate  philosophically  on  what  was 
to  come  when  the  agony  had  passed. 

Once  or  twice  John  divined  by  the 
expression  of  her  face,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  an  open  book  to  him,  the 
course  her  thoughts  had  taken,  and 
when  his  and  Bride's  arguments  came 
to  an  end,  he  tried  a  little  wistfully  to 
draw  out  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
her,  and  gain  an  opportunity  of  setting 
himself  right  in  her  eyes.  Then  the 
conversation  was  apt  to  take  a  plunge 
into  depths  of  metaphysics,  where  the 
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three  sometimes  found  standing  ground 
•whence  they  could  get  glimpses  of  each 
other's  points  of  view  concerning  the 
practical  matters  they  seemed  to  have 
left  far  behind  them.  John  would  ac- 
knowledge the  hardening  effect  on  cha- 
racter of  looking  at  life  chiefly  from  the 
intellectual  side,  and  confess  that  even 
in  great  questions  of  politics  or  socio- 
logy the  want  of  due  appreciation  of 
the  subtler  emotions  and  spiritual 
sources  of  individual  and  national  life 
was  a  fatal  hindrance  to  penetrating 
to  the  truth  of  things,  and  caused 
the  calculations  of  the  science  that 
takes  note  only  of  tangible  results 
to  prove  itself  folly  when  tested  by 
experience.  Bride,  following  her  bro- 
ther's lead,  would  bring  examples  from 
history  of  great  results  which  had 
sprung  from  some  unpremeditated  word 
or  deed  of  generous  enthusiasm,  or 
divine  folly  of  self-sacrifice.  Then  Ellen 
listened  complacently  again,  thinking  of 
an  enthusiasm  which  they  had  pro-, 
nounced  folly  a  few  minutes  before,  but 
which  might  yet  prove  itself  to  be  the 
very  conduct  they  were  now  admiring. 
One  or  two  rainy  afternoons  spent  in 
such  talk  had  the  effect  of  years  of 
ordinary  intercourse  in  making  the 
sharers  in  it  known  to  each  other.  Ellen 
fell  into  a  habit  of  referring  in  thought 
to  the  brother's  and  sister's  standard 
on  all  occasions  when  a  judgment 
had  to  be  formed,  and  began  to  feel  as 
if  she  had  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  their 
company  instead  of  a  few  days. 

The  last  piece  of  literary  work  Mr. 
Thornley  undertook  during  his  imprison- 
ment was  an  essay  on  the  poetry  of 
Young  Ireland.  It  grew  from  his  having 
had  to  listen  to  numerous  quotations 
from  the  poems  of  Connor's  friends, 
which  had  served  Ellen  for  arguments 
in  their  political  discussions.  At  his 
request  she  brought  out  her  store 
of  ballads  cut  from  the  Nation  news- 
paper. And  to  secure  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  merits  of  the  verses,  she 
undertook  to  read  them  aloud  herself. 

"Who  is  it  that  signs  himself 
'D'Arcy'?"  asked  Bride,  looking  over 
Ellen's  shoulder,  as  she  finished  a  poem 


which  had  called  out  all  her  powers  of 
effective  reading ;  "  there  is  surely  some- 
thing of  the  true  ring  about  his  verses  ; 
and  how  well  Ellen  always  reads  them." 

"  Give  the  paper  to  me.  I  shall  better 
know  what  the  poem  is  worth  when  I 
read  it  to  myself,"  John  said,  stretching 
out  his  hand  for  the  newspaper  Ellen 
held. 

She  looked  up  suddenly,  and  saw  an 
expression  of  keen  anxiety  in  the  eyes 
that,  unknown  to  her,  had  been  studying 
her  face  as  she  read,  and  she  could  not 
help  starting  and  colouring  violently. 
She  had  quite  forgotten  where  she  was  ; 
the  lighted  drawing-room  had  faded 
away  from  before  her  eyes  as  she  spoke 
the  words,  and  she  had  been  seeing  the 
turf  shieling  under  the  hill,  and  the 
dusty  sunrays  streaming  through  a  chink 
in  its  roof  on  to  a  face  that,  now  she 
had  once  seen  it,  seemed  to  furnish  a 
comment  on  the  words  she  was  repeat- 
ing. It  was  startling  to  be  called  back 
to  her  present  surrounding  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  thoughts  were  being 
guessed  at  by  some  one  near ;  and  she 
was  angry  with  herself  for  the  agitation 
that  would  increase  the  more  she  thought 
about  it,  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of 
betraying  a  secret.  Mr.  Thornley  with- 
drew his  eyes  from  her  face  ;  but  as  he 
folded  and  rustled  the  paper,  she  heard 
a  quick  impatient  sigh.  Bride  had 
meanwhile  taken  up  a  sheet  that  Ellen 
had  laid  aside  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  was  busy  with  it. 

"  Surely  there  is  unusual  power  of 
picturesque  description  here  too.  John, 
just  listen  to  the  first  verse  again — 

" '  Long,  long  ago,  beyond  the  misty  space 

Of  twice  a  thousand  years, 
In  Erin  old  there  dwelt  a  mighty  race 

Taller  than  Roman  spears. 
Like  oaks  and  towers,  they  had  a  giant  grace, 

Were  fleet  as  deers, 
With  woods  and  waves  they  made  their 

hiding-place, 
These  western  shepherd  seers.' 

Such  pictures  in  a  few  words  one  does 
not  often  get  from  an  unknown  young 
poet." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  is  young  \— 
that  strikes  me  as  practised  writing." 

"He  is  young,"  said  Ellen.     "The 
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author  of  those  verses  is  also  a  friend 
of  Connor's.  He  began  to  write  very 
early  I  have  heard.  He  was  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  when  he  was  almost 
a  child,  and  was  editing  a  paper  in 
America  at  eighteen.  He  is  sub-editor 
of  the  Nation  now." 

"And  a  hero  in  your  eyes,  I  per- 
ceive," said  John. 

"  Other  people  have  had  to  provide 
for  themselves  at  eighteen,  and  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  too,  without  any  one 
taking  them  for  heroes,"  said  Bride,  look- 
ing at  her  brother. 

"That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  what  we  are.  talking  about,"  an- 
swered John,  sharply,  and  evidently 
annoyed.  "  Let  me  have  all  the  news- 
papers. I  will  look  over  Young  Ireland's 
effusions  at  my  leisure,  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  them.  Two  of  the  poets 
are  at  least  worth  demolishing." 

Ellen,  who  had  now  recovered  her 
self-possession,  proceeded  to  collect  the 
newspapers,  and  arrange  them  according 
to  date.  "  I  hope  I  have  not  done  the 
Young  Ireland  poets  any  harm  by  read- 
ing their  verses  aloud,"  she  said.  "I 
want  you  to  write  a  good  review.  I 
know  they  feel  it  hard  that  no  one  in 
England  takes  any  notice  of  what  they 
write,  let  it  be  ever  so  powerful.  It  is 
like  sounding  a  trumpet  to  deaf  people. 
Perhaps  you  might  act  as  a  sort  of  con- 
ductor, and  carry  the  sounds  into  an 
atmosphere  that  will  reach  more  ears." 

"  I  will  write  my  best  after  that," 
said  John,  with  a  glow  on  his  pale  face  ; 
"  and  as  for  your  reading,  I  was  think- 
ing, just  as  you  spoke,  that  if  I  were 
dead,  and  you  were  to  come  and  read 
verses  of  mine  over  my  grave  as  you 
have  read  those,  the  sound  would  stir 
the  frozen  blood  about  my  heart,  and 
call  me  back  to  life  again.  It  would 
be  enough,  I  should  say,  to  satisfy  any 
poet's  ambition  to  hear  you  read  his 
verses  once." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  open  the 
window  to  let  out  the  poetical  afflatus," 
remarked  Bride,  drily.  "The  room  is 
so  full  of  exaggeration  it  is  getting  into 
our  heads." 

"  Not  into  mine,"  said  Ellen,  laugh- 


ing. "  I  know  well  enough  that  no- 
thing will  ever  satisfy  Connor's  ambi- 
tion but  a  paragraph  of  unmitigated 
praise  in  a  Quarterly  Iteview,  and  it  is 
Mr.  Thornley,  not  I,  who  can  give  him 
that." 

For  the  next  day  or  two,  Mr.  Thornley 
shut  himself  into  his  study  to  write, 
and  as  Bride  was  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  journey  to  London, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  the 
week,  Ellen  spent  her  time  with  Lesbia, 
among  her  old  haunts  on  the  hills  and 
lake.  Sometimes  Pelham  accompanied 
them  in  their  walks;  and  sometimes 
Mrs.  Daly  was  persuaded  to  take  a  seat 
in  a  boat,  or  to  share  a  drive,  and  in  her 
company  Lesbia  was  always  her  best 
and  sweetest  self,  not  the  shy  shrinking 
Babette  of  Whitecliffe  days,  nor  yet  the 
self-conscious  heiress,  who  aired  little 
whims  and  graces  to  the  annoyance  of 
John  and  Bride,  but  a  pleasant  mixture 
of  coaxing  sweetness  and  pretty  defer- 
ence that  exactly  hit  Mrs.  Daly's  re- 
quirements in  a  companion,  and  brought 
out  Pelham's  conversational  powers  to 
such  an  extent  that  Ellen  found  her- 
self at  liberty  to  follow  out  her  own 
thoughts  undisturbed.  She  was  not 
sorry  to  be  left  to  herself.  Just  for  those 
days,  underneath  all  the  anxiety  that 
possessed  her,  there  was  a  glow  of  re- 
newed hope  and  confidence  that  coloured 
her  musings  with  a  brighter  tint  than 
they  had  known  for  many  a  day.  It 
startled  her,  as  falling  in  curiously  with 
the  current  of  her  thoughts,  when  one 
afternoon,  Pelham,  detaining  her  for  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  in  the  garden, 
after  Lesbia  had  gone  into  the  house, 
began  his  communications  by  asking,  in 
a  grave  tone-^- 

"  Ellen,  what  motive  do  you  sup- 
pose induces  John  Thornley  to  take  so 
much  trouble  on  our  account,  and 
make  such  sacrifices  as  he  does  to 
help  us?" 

She  had  been  depending  on  his  help  ; 
but  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  ques- 
tion the  motive  for  its  being  so  freely 
given,  till  Pelham  put  it  to  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  anything  fresh  1 "  she 
asked,  remembering,  after  a  minute's 
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thought,  that  the  service  she  was  most 
counting  on  just  now  could  not  have 
entered  into  Pelharn's  calculations. 

"  Every  day  brings  something  fresh  ; 
and  as  I  have  no  one  to  consult  but 
you,  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  consider 
whether  we  are  not  letting  ourselves  be 
bound  by  greater  obligations  than  it  is 
right  for  us  to  accept  from  any  one." 

"  Dear  Pelham,  how  kind  of  you  to 
consult  me  !  "  said  Ellen,  stroking  the 
arm  she  held  fondly,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  as  much  gratitude  as  if  he 
had  offered  her  a  crown. 

Pelham  was  touched.  "  I  am  sure 
I  don't  want  to  keep  you  out  of  my 
confidence,"  he  said,  a  little  huskily.  "  I 
am  lonely  enough,  and  we  three  ought  to 
hold  together,  for  we^have  not  much  else 
but  each  other  to  hold  on  to.  If  I  have 
not  consulted  you  and  Connor  hitherto, 
it  is  because  you  always  seem  to  be  look- 
ing so  far  ahead  that  you  have  no  atten- 
tion for  what  is  passing." 

"  You  shall  always  find  us  ready  to 
attend  to  whatever  occupies  you  for  the 
future.  We  will  make  a  triple  alliance, 
dear  Pelham — so  close,  that  neither  Pel- 
ham  Court  Pelhams  nor  Thornleys  shall 
ever  come  between  us  again." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  guard  against 
Pelham  Court  interference  now,  Ellen. 
My  chief  annoyance  is  the  cool  way  in 
which  Uncle  Charles  hands  over  our 
affairs  to  John  Thornley,  leaving  him 
to  meet  all  difficulties  as  they  arise  in 
the  best  way  he  can.  As  long  as  our 
misfortune  seemed  manageable,  Uncle 
Charles  was  ready  enough  to  help  ;  but 
now  that  it  has  passed  beyond  his  ex- 
perience, he  refuses  to  believe  in  it — he 
turns  his  back  upon  us,  and  leaves 
things  to  take  their  course." 

"If  Mr.  Thornley  had  done  the 
same  ? " 

"We  should  have  been  ruined  as 
utterly  as  any  of  the  poor  wretches  wno 
are  turned  out  of  their  little  holdings 
to  earn  enough  Indian  meal  on  the 
public  works  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving.  _  Ellen,  you  and  I  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  truly  beggars,  living  this 
year  on  charity,  as  that  gang  of  men 
with  pickaxes  over  their  shoulders  who 


are  crawling  miserably  past  our  gate 
just  now.  I  am  sorry  to  startle  you, 
dear,  by  saying  such  a  thing,  but  it  is 
true." 

"  But  why  is  it  so  ?  How  have  things 
grown  so  bad  with  us  ? " 

"The  famine.  There  has  not  been  a 
shilling  of  rent  paid  this  year  on  the 
estate,  and  will  not  be ;  yet  the  interest 
on  the  mortgages  has  to  be  made  up. 
The  holders  are  ready  to  come  down  on 
us  at  the  first  failure,  and  are  only  held 
off  by  the  remittances  John  Thornley 
pays  out  of  his  own  pocket." 

"  But  is  he  so  rich  1  I  thought  it 
was  Lesbia  who  had  all  the  money." 

"  He  had  a  legacy — and  he  calls  pay- 
ing our  debts  speculating  with  his  for- 
tune, and  says  he  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleases  with  his  own," 

"  Then  we  are  actually  depending  on 
him]"  . 

"  The  rent  paid  for  the  Castle  has 
been  our  chief  resource  through  the 
winter ;  but  what  a  transparent  pre- 
tence it  is — their  choosing  to  rent  it 
from  us  this  year.  The  old  residents 
are  flying  the  country  as  if  it  were 
plague- stricken,  as  indeed  it  is — and 
they  stay  on.  It  must  be  for  our  sakes ; 
but  why  ?  I  want  you  to  help  me  to 
solve  the  puzzle,  and  consider  whether 
we  can  continue  to  accept  his  charity  ! " 

"  You  expected  Uncle  Charles  to  do 
more  for  us  1 " 

"  I  think  he  might  take  a  little  more 
trouble.  I  think  he  might  be  kinder  to 
my  mother  and  you,  and  offer  you  a 
home,  instead  of  leaving  you  to  be 
obliged  to  comparative  strangers  for  a 
shelter." 

"  Pelham,  dear,  you  make  me  feel 
very  guilty  when  you  say  that.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  in  excuse  for 
Uncle  Charles,  and  I  have  only  been 
waiting'  for  a  good  opportunity  to  tell 
you.  I  had  another  letter  from  Marma- 
cluke  just  before  we  came  here." 

"  And  you  have  answered  it  ? " 

"  Yes ;  mamma  was  very  kind,  and 
told  me  to  write  just  what  I  pleased  ; 
and  if  you  will  be  as  good  to  me,  Pel- 
ham,  and  try  not  to  blame  me  more 
than  you  can  help,  for  keeping  mamma 
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out  of  her  old  home — I  will  be  so  grate- 
ful to  you." 

"I  can  be  sorry  for  your  decision 
without  blaming  you.  You  have  a  right 
to  choose  for  yourself;  but  I  have 
always  thought  Marniaduke  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  that  you  were  lucky  to 
please  him." 

"  Yes,  I  know  every  one  thought  so 
— certainly  every  one  at  Pelham  Court — 
and  that  would  not  have  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  go  there  as  Marmaduke's  wife. 
I  should  not  have  gone  only  to  him, 
but  to  them  all.  It  would  have  been 
just  the  same  with  me  as  when  I  stayed 
there  three  years  ago ;  and  Pelham,  I 
don't  think  I  could  condemn  myself  to 
carry  such  a  sore,  angry  heart  to  the  end 
of  my  life,  as  I  had  then.  They  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  me,  but  their  way  of 
thinking  of  me  as  altogether  different 
from  themselves  crept  out  at  every  other 
word.  They  were  always  telling  me 
how  Irish  I  was.  It  was  Irish  exaggera- 
tion, Irish  blundering,  Irish  romance, 
whenever  I  spoke  a  word  that  came 
fresh  from  my  head  or  warm  out  of  my 
heart.  Yet,  for  mamma's  sake,  and  to 
satisfy  you,  I  think  I  could  have  borne 
it  all,  if  it  could  have  been  in  any  other 
way  than  just  the  way  Marmaduke 
wanted.  That  would  not  have  been 
honest.  He  likes  me  as  I  am,  poor 
fellow,  and  would  have  expected  me  to 
go  on  being  myself  in  spite  of  them  all, 
and  I  am  not  strong  enough.  He  would 
have  been  disappointed,  just  as  Connor 
and  I  used  to  be  disappointed  in  our 
butterfly  chases,  when  we  closed  our 
hands  on  a  purple-emperor,  and  found, 
on  opening  them,  that  there  was  no- 
thing inside  but  broken  wings  and  dust. 
Don't  you  think  there  is  truth  in  what 
I  say,  Pelham,  dear  1  You'd  like  me  to 
be  true,  above  all,  would  you  not  ] " 

"  Yes,"  said  Pelham,  deliberately,  after 
a  moment's  silence ;  "  you  were  quite 
right,  Ellen;  and  whatever  trouble  is 
before  us,  I  promise  never  to  reproach 
you  with  what  you  have  thrown  away. 
I  know  more  about  it  than  you  suppose. 
You  are  not  the  only  one  of  us  who  has 
felt  out  of  place  at  Pelham  Court.  I 
have  not  forgotten  what  I  suffered 


when  I  first  went  to  live  there  as  a 
little  fellow,  and  they  used  to  show  me 
like  a  curiosity  to  their  friends,  as  their 
cousin  from  Connaught,  and  wonder, 
before  my  face,  that  I  had  not  higher 
spirits,  and  did  not  make  Irish  bulls. 
1  used  to  vow  to  myself  never  to  speak 
an  unnecessary  word.  If  I  am  a  dull, 
reserved  fellow  now,  you  must  put  it 
down  to  the  training  in  silence  I  had 
then.  After  all,  I  am  afraid  sometimes 
that  I  am  as  Irish  at  heart  as  any  of 
you — if  feeling  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
convenient  makes  me  so." 

"  Oh,  Pelham,  thank  you  for  saying 
that !  Now  we  are  real  brother  and 
sister." 

"  But,  whatever  I  am  at  the  core,  I 
keep  the  horror  that  grew  up  with  me 
of  acting  so  as  to  draw  on  myself  the 
charges  usually  brought  against  Irish- 
men. Conduct  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, I  might  have  been  capable 
of,  becomes  impossible  to  mo  when  I 
remember  the  contempt  I  have  heard 
poured  on  it  at  Pelham  Court  as  the 
usual  resource  of  a  broken-down  Irish 
gentleman." 

"  But  what  conduct  1 " 

"Kuined  Irishmen  are  always  said  at 
Pelham  Court  to  mend  their  fortunes 
by  marrying  heiresses." 

"  Mamma  was  not  an  heiress — they 
cannot  say  that  of " 

"  No,  no  ! — and  yet  you  must  have 
noticed  the  pitying  tone  in  which  they 
always  speak  of  our  mother  there,  as  if 
she  had,  if  not  degraded,  at  least  done 
very  badly  for  herself  in  marrying  an 
Irishman." 

"  ^^7hy  do  you  recall  that  now  ?  " 

"To  lead  you  back  to  the  question 
we  began  with." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  Connor  and 
Lesbia." 

"  Of  Connor  ?  Oh  no,  he  never  was 
in  earnest." 

"  Jest  and  earnest  are  so  mixed  up 
together  in  Connor,  one  cannot  say. 
It  would  not  have  been  another  person's 
earnest,  but  I  believe  it  was  his." 

"  The  worse  for  us  all.  There  is  no 
use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts.  Day 
by  day  we  are  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
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and  every  step  down  brings  with  it 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  obligation 
to  the  people  who  any  day  may  possess 
themselves  of  all  we  are  losing.  Do 
you  think  John  Thornley's  kindness  is 
meant  in  any  way  to  lay  an  obliga- 
tion on  me  not  to  try — not  to  win — in 
short,  has  he,  do  you  think,  the  Pelham 
Court  notion  of  an  Irishman's  method 
of  repairing  his  broken  fortunes  1 — and 
does  he  intend  by  every  service  he  forces 
on  us  to  show  me  that  it  would  be 
treachery  in  me  to — the  thought  is  in- 
tolerable !  His  meaning  or  not  mean- 
ing it  changes  nothing  in  the  facts — 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  taking 
bribes  ;  to  feel  that  it  was  obligation, 
not  my  own  sense  of  honour  alone, 
that  guarded  every  word  and  look." 

"  My  poor  Pelham !  how  I  wish  it 
was  not  such  deep  earnest  with  you." 

"I  can't  understand  such  a  thing 
being  at  all,  if  it  is  not  earnest.  Of 
course^  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
is  to  be  no  end  to  it.  Let  the  worst 
fortune  come  that  can  come,  I  will  never 
be  the  seedy  Irishman  that  worms  him- 
self into  idle  comfort  again  through  a 
woman's  goodwill,  nor  shall  Connor  so 
degrade  himself,  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

"  And  suppose  poor  little  Lesbia 
should  love  the  one  or  the  other  of 
you?" 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  think  she 
does." 

"  I  do  not  say  I  have ;  and  at  all 
events,  Pelham,  no  one  can  accuse  you 
of  giving  her  the  opportunity.  The 
1  Cadet  de  Colobriere '  himself,  who,  by 
the  way,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  is 
Lesbia's  favourite  romance-hero  just  at 
present,  was  not  more  farouche  than 
you  are." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  a  bear  of  my- 
self. I  am  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  think 
there  is  any  need.  I  only  grow  savage 
when  this  question  of  the  motive  of 
John  Thornley's  kindness  puzzles  me  ; 
and  his  favours  begin  to  look  like 
bribes." 

"  His  kindness  has  never  astonished 
or  puzzled  me.  I  know  quite  well  that 
he  feels  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough 
for  us,  and  that  all  he  has  belongs  more 


to  us  than  to  himself.  Though  he  is 
so  much  more  your  friend  than  mine,  I 
understand  him  better  than  you  do, 
and  give  him  credit  for  higher  motives. 
It  has  not  anything  to  do  with  you 
and  Lesbia.  All  his  conduct  to  us  is 
influenced  by — just  that  night — you 
know  what  I  mean.  Our  father  died  in 
his  place ;  and  when  he  took  him.  out  of 
my  arms,  I  believe  he  felt  as  if  he  took 
upon  himself  all  the  care  for  us  that 
our  father  would  have  had.  I  don't 
think  you  need  scruple  to  accept  any 
service  from  him  :  it  comes  to  him  as 
duty  with  the  life  that,  but  for  our 
father's  generosity,  would  have  ended 
that  night." 

"But  he  has  never  said  a  word  of 
the  kind.  I  should  not  think  he  is  at 
all  the  sort  of  man  to  have  such  a 
romantic  idea  of  duty.  You  know  they 
would  call  it  so  at  Pelham  Court.  They 
would  put  that  down  as  one  of  your 
sentimental  Irish  ideas,  and  scout  the 
possibility  of  its  influencing  Uncle 
Charles's  model  man  of  business,  John 
Thornley." 

"  Then  they  don't  know  him  as  well 
as  I  do.  Sentimental  or  not,  the  thought 
did  not  come  out  of  my  mind  at  all. 
I  have  read  it  in  his  face  a  dozen  times. 
Some  faces  have  such  a  great  deal  in 
them;  and  do  you  know,  Pelham,  I 
begin  to  think  it  is  the  plain  faces  that 
bear  best  to  be  looked  at,  and  are  the 
beautiful  ones  after  all.  Yes,  I  know 
it  is  an  Irish  bull ;  but  I  mean  exactly 
what  I  say.  I  have  found  it  out  lately. 
I  used  to  call  Miss  Thornley  and  her 
brother  plain,  but  since  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  seen  looks  on  their  faces, 
that  are  beyond  anything  for  what  they 
tell  you." 

"  Whatever  Thornley's  motives  may 
be,  my  position  of  dependence  on  him 
remains  the  same ;  and  you  can't  wonder 
at  my  finding  it  galling,  and  longing  to 
escape  somehow.  If  only  I  were  not 
such  a  fool ! — if  I  could  do  anything  !  " 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  doing 
a  great  deal.  Let  us,  just  for  argument's 
sake,  suppose  that  all  the  Daly  estates 
had  passed  into  the  Thornleys'  hands, 
that  they  were  owners  and  you  the 
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agent ;  you  would  still  be  working  and 
earning  fairly  what  you  receive." 

"  About  a  tenth  part — for  my  work  is 
not  worth  much.  I  am  only  learning. 
The  rest  of  our  income  would  be  charity, 
and  is." 

"  You  are  so  resolutely  sensible,  dear 
Pelham,  you  won't  let  the  least  little 
touch  of  illusion  come  in  to  hide  the 
ugly  bare  outlines  of  fact.  That  is  Pel- 
ham  Court  training,  and  it  does  make 
things  hard  for  you." 

"  At  the  best  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
accept  obligations  gracefully,  and  not 
let  them  make  one  fesl  mean." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  people  have  to 
do  it  this  year.  What  we  feel  about 
the  Thornleys'  bounty  is  only  a  twinge 
of  the  great  pain  all  Ireland  is  feeling 
at  having  to  take  relief  from  England. 
There  are  some  who  can't  bear  it  at  all, 
who  are  just  driven  wild  with  the  shame 
of  having  to  be  fed  by  the  hands  that 
have  oppressed  and  robbed  us  hitherto. 
They  think  it  would  be  better  to 
break  loose  before  the  new  chains  are 
bound  round  us,  and  die  free.  You  can 
understand  their  feeling  for  the  nation 
what  you  feel  for  yourself,  can  you  not, 
Pelham  dear  ?  " 

"I  can  understand  it  and  blame  it 
too.  I  don't  mean  to  encourage  myself 
in  bitterness,  however  great  the  tempta- 
tion may  be.  When  things  are  at  the 
blackest,  and  one's  way  hardest  to  see, 
what  is  the  use  of  raising  more  mists  ? 
Whether  it  is  hope  or  anger  that  creates 
them,  they  can  only  bewilder.  Let  us 
do  our  best  in  our  extremity  to  see 
clearly  and  walk  straight." 

"  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  growing 
wise,  now  you  take  me  in  hand.  We 
must  indeed  help  each  other,  Pelham, 
for  we  have  a  great  deal  to  bear.  How 
pretty  the  village  looks  from  here  — 
the  freshly  white-washed  cabins,  the 
broad  road  overhanging  the  water,  and 
the  green  snore  of  the  lake  !  Who  would 
think  there  was  sorrow  and  death  in  it  ? 
Pelham,  since  we  must  leave  all  this, 
and  leave  it  spoilt  and  sad,  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  not  often  been  here  ;  that 
your  life  has  not  struck  such  deep  roots 
about  the  place  as  mine  and  Connor's." 


"  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  shall  feel  the  break-up  more  than 
either  of  you.  I  shall  always  be  sorry 
that  I  did  not  care  for  the  poor  old  place 
while  it  was  ours." 

Just  then  the  bell  for  the  Angelus 
from  the  little  white-washed  chapel  in 
the  village  sounded.  Ellen  clasped  her 
hands  round  her  brother's  arm,  and  held 
him  motionless  and  silent  where  they 
were  standing  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"Just  think,"  she  said,  when  they 
turned  again  towards  the  house,  "  what 
a  great  cry  of  anguish  went  up  to-night 
from  all  Ireland  with  the  Angelus  bell : 
'  Pray  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  at  the 
hour  of  death  ! '  and  the  hour  of  death  so 
near  to  thousands  everywhere  through- 
out the  land  now.  As  I  stood  still 
that  moment  I  could  almost  'believe 
that  I  felt  and  heard  the  great  throb 
and  cry  for  help  go  pulsing  up  to  the 
throne  of  God.  We  must  comfort  our- 
selves by  remembering  that  He  heard  it 
surely." 

An  expression  of  reverent  gravity  re- 
mained on  Ellen's  face,  till  she  had 
parted  from  Pelham  in  the  hall  and 
mounted  the  first  flight  of  the  staircase, 
on  her  way  to  her  mother's  room  ;  and 
then,  at  a  sudden  thought  she  turned 
and  ran  back  to  him,  in  one  of  those 
rapid  changes  of  mood  that  were  so  in- 
comprehensible to  him.  Eesting  both 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  she  looked 
smilingly  in  his  face — 

"Now,  my  dear  Cadet  de  Colobriere — 
no,  Ain6  de  Daly,  I  mean  " — she  said,  "I 
am  not  coming  down  to  dinner  to-day; 
mamma  is  tired,  and  I  am  going  to  make 
tea  for  her  in  her  room,  and  I  lay  a 
solemn  charge  on  you,  not  to  lo&faroiiche. 
I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  that  the 
common-place  talking  individual  is  the 
least  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  that 
your  conscience  imposes  it  upon  you  to 
be  extremely  agreeable,  and  to  make 
the  evening,  in  my  absence,  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  weariness  to  our  hosts. 
Now,  attend,  I  shall  take  means  to  learn 
how  you  conduct  yourself." 

On  her  way  down  to  dinner,  Bride 
Thornley  turned  into  the  pretty  boudoir 
opening  from  Mrs.  Daly's  bedroom  to 
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see  that  everything  was  comfortably  ar- 
ranged for  the  evening  meal  Ellen  and 
her  mother  were  to  share  there.  Pros- 
perity agreed  with  Bride  Thornley's 
looks— that  is  to  say,  the  neat  figure^and 
small-featured,  colourless,  intellectual 
face,  that  had  looked  insignificant  when 
she  was  clad  in  the  scanty  drab  gar- 
ments she  had  affected  when  left  to  her 
own  devices,  had  an  air  of  refinement, 
and  even  of  distinction,  when  set  off 
by  the  rich  dark  silks  and  judiciously 
chosen  ribbons  and  laces  that  Lesbia's 
taste  imposed.  Neither  were  the  other 
outside  appliances  of  wealth  so  inca- 
pable of  giving  Miss  Thornley  pleasure 
as  she  was  apt  to  imagine,  when  she 
looked  back  lovingly  on  her  days  of 
struggle.  As  she  satisfied  herself  of 
her  guests'  comfort,  she  glanced  round 
with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  pleasant 
room ;  the  sofa  drawn  in  front  of  a 
cosy  wood  fire ;  the  dainty  tea-service, 
whose  bright  silver  and  delicately 
coloured  china  reflected  the  glow  of 
the  flames ;  the  softly  falling  curtains 
and  rich  carpets  that  made  a  pretty 
background  to  the  two  figures  seated  by 
the  fire.  She  certainly  enjoyed  making 
her  guests  welcome  to  so  much  comfort, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  herself  the 
moving-spring  of  a  well-regulated  house- 
hold. 

Ellen  noticed  the  expression  of  com- 
placency that  crossed  her  face,  as  she 
lingered  a  minute  or  two  by  the  door, 
making  hospitable  suggestions  to  Mrs. 
Daly ;  and  when  they  were  alone,  she 
turned  to  her  mother  with  an  impatient 
sigh  that  had  much  wonder  and  a  spice 
of  contempt  in  it. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  this  is  all 
new  to  Miss  Thornley ;  she  can  admire 
the  house  as  it  is  now,  and  fancy  that 
the  finery  does  not  spoil  it." 

"  She  is  a  very  clever  woman,"  Mrs. 
Daly  answered,  echoing  Ellen's  sigh; 
"  it'  I  had  been  as  clever ." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  don't — don't  wish  you 
had  turned  the  dear  old  Castle  into 
a  cockney  paradise  while  he  was  in  it. 
How  he  would  have  hated  the  stiff  prim 
life,  and  all  the  little  fads  and  formali- 
ties they  make  such  a  parade  over." 


"You  are  prejudiced,  Ellen.  The 
quiet  and  order  are  delightful  to  me; 
and  I  cannot  help  feeling  more  comfort- 
able here  now,  changed  as  everything 
is,  and  sad  as  I  must  be,  than  I  used  to 
feel  in  the  old  days  of  waste  and  con- 
fusion. This  is  what  I  was  accustomed 
to  in  my  youth  ;  and  when  one  is  grow- 
ing old,  it  is  to  the  habits  of  one's  child- 
hood one  turns  back  with  pleasure.  I 
lie  here  with  my  eyes  shut,  listening 
to  the  stillness,  or  to  the  regular  sub- 
dued household  sounds,  till  I  forget  the 
actual  circumstances  under  which  I  am 
here,  and  fancy  myself  either  a  child  at 
home  again,  in  my  dear  mother's  time, 
or  that  this  is  Pelham's  house  as  I  used 
in  thought  to  regulate  and  arrange  it 
for  him  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  I  had 
him  first  in  this  very  room.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  have  once  since  I  came 
quite  taken  in  the  thought  that  I  am 
here  as  the  guest  of  John  and  Bride 
Thornley,  the  children  of  that  cousin 
who  used  to  be  spoken  of  at  Pelham 
Court  as  the  least  reputable  connection 
of  our  family." 

"  Mamma,  did  you  know  these  very 
Thornleys  in  old  times?  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  all  you  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  about  them." 

"Their  father  had  an  old-fashioned 
manorhouse  about  twenty  miles  from 
Pelham  Court.  He  was  a  very  disi- 
pated  man,  well-known  as  a  horse-racer 
and  gambler.  My  father  and  mother 
disliked  him  greatly,  and  we  did  not 
visit  at  his  house ;  but  we  were  all  very 
sorry  for  his  wife,  a  gentle,  lady-like 
person,  who  lived  a  very  solitary  life 
shut  up  with  her  children,  and  seldom 
going  anywhere.  Once  a  year  or  so  she 
would  come,  bringing  one  of  her  little 
ones  with  her,  to  spend  a  day  at  Pel- 
ham  Court.  It  was  evidently  an  effort 
for  her  to  come  into  society,  so  neglected 
and  unhappy  had  she  become ;  but  she 
made  it  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  her 
connection  with  us,  and  the  position  in 
the  county  which  was  hers  by  right 
of  birth.  I  quite  well  remember  her 
dejected,  worn  face,  like  Bride's,  but 
handsomer,  and  not  so  acute.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  was  when  I  stayed  at 
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Pelham  Court,  two  years  after  my  mar- 
riage ;  she  came  alone  that  day ;  but  I 
remember  her  telling  me,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  an  anecdote  of  her  son  John's 
devotion  to  her.  It  made  an  impression 
on  me,  for  Pelham  was  sitting  on  my 
knee  at  the  time,  a  little  child  of  a  year 
old,  and  I  thought  it  was  such  love  as 
that  I  should  like  to  grow  up  between 
him  and  me." 

"  Can  you  remember  it?"  asked  Ellen, 
with  eager  curiosity. 

"  The  circumstances  are  confused  in 
my  memory  now  ;  but  I  think  the  story 
was  that  the  father  had  taken  the  child, 
without  the  mother's  knowledge,  to 
some  place  she  disliked  his  visiting, 
and  intended  keeping  him  there  through 
the  night,  leaving  her  in  ignorance 
where  he  was  ;  and  that  the  boy  escaped 
from  the  window  of  the  room  where  he 
had  been  put  to  bed,  and  ran  back 
through  a  dark  winter's  night  a  long 
distance  home,  to  save  her,  as  she  said, 
some  hours  of  agony.  Poor  woman ! 
she  died  worn  out  with  it  at  last." 

"Then  they  must  have  suffered  a 
great  deal,  that  elder  brother  and  sister. 
That  is  how  they  came  to  have  such 
quiet,  watchful,  resolute  faces.  I  am 
glad  you  have  told  me  this  story, 
mamma,  it  makes  me  understand  them 
better.  What  was  their  old  home 
like?" 

"  An  old-fashioned  ivy- grown  place, 
with  a  moat  round  it.  1  rode  past  it 
with  your  father  the  day  before  I  was 
married,  and  I  remember  being  surprised 
that  it  did  not  strike  him  as  so  forlorn- 
looking  and  out  of  repair  as  I  thought 
it.  I  had  not  seen  Castle  Daly  then. 
Your  Uncle  Charles  bought  the  place 
some  years  after,  when  Mr.  Thornley 
had  to  sell  everything.  He  has  im- 
proved the  house,  I  believe,  and  means 
it  for  Marmaduke  when  he  marries.  It 
is  strange,  indeed,  the  odd  turns  of  for- 
tune and  unexpected  complications  that 
time  brings  with  it." 

"  Very  strange,"  said  Ellen,  a  little 
falteringly,  for  she  knew  that  her  mo- 
ther's thoughts  were  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  time  bringing  the  strange 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel  that  would 


place  her  in  the  Thornleys'  old  home  as 
its  mistress,  while  they  were  ruling  in 
hers.  She  hastened  to  start  another 
subject. 

"  Uncle  Charles  bought  their  old 
manorhouse,  then.  Did  he  lose  sight 
of  his  cousins  when  they  were  turned 
out  of  it  1  Did  not  he  do  anything  for 
them  in  their  worst  time  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  useless  to  try 
to  help  them  while  their  father  lived. 
To  have  given  or  lent  money  to  the 
elder  Thornley  would  have  been  like 
pouring  water  into  a  sieve  ;  and  nothing 
would  induce  either  Mrs.  Thornley  or 
the  children  to  separate  their  fortunes 
from  his  during  his  life.  They  had 
offers  of  help  from  her  relations  and  his 
on  condition  of  giving  him  up,  but  they 
were  determined  to  hold  together.  By 
the  time  the  father  died  there  was  not 
much  to  be  done  for  them.  Bride  and 
John  had  worked  their  way  up,  and 
were  doing  well  for  themselves.  It 
was  more  on  our  behalf  than  on  his 
that  Uncle  Charles  persuaded  John 
Thornley  to  come  here  as  your  father's 
agent." 

"They  look  like  people  who  would 
always  hold  together,  and  stand  by 
every  person  or  thing  that  had  a  claim 
on  them,  or  that  they  had  ever  taken 
up — steadfast.  I  think  even  Lesbia 
would  be  that  if  she  were  once  fixed." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  Mrs.  Daly  asked, 
meditatively  ;  and  then  after  the  un- 
usual burst  of  conversation  a  long  silence 
followed.  They  had  reached  the  borders 
of  a  topic  that  neither  cared  to  enter 
upon,  and  that  tempted  each  to  drift  off 
into  reverie. 

When  tea  was  over,  Mrs.  Daly  lay 
back  on  the  sofa  with  her  eyes  shut, 
listening,  as  she  said,  to  the  stillness ; 
and  occasionally,  when  a  door  was 
opened  below,  catching  the  distant 
sound  of  Pelham's  and  Lesbia's  voices 
in  a  duet  to  which  Bride  was  playing 
the  accompaniment  on  the  piano  in  the 
drawing-room.  Ellen  sat  on  a  stool 
looking  into  the  glowing  wood  embers, 
and  seeing  there  a  vision  of  an  old 
manorhouse,  whose  low-ceilinged,  panel- 
led rooms,  as  they  opened  out  before 
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her,  were  occupied  by  an  incongruous 
succession  of 'owners — Marniaduke  and 
herself,  Pelham  and  Lesbia,  John  and 
Bride.  It  rose  up  before  her  fancy  as 
a  rival  home  to  Castle  Daly,  invested 
with  a  fatal  power  of  attraction  that 
was  destined  to  draw  all  the  prosperity 
and  habitableness  from  one  family  abode 
to  the  other.  An  Aaron's  serpent  of  a 
home,  swallowing  up  other  homes  in 
revenge  for  having  been  left  desolate  so 
long.  "  They  must  love  best  the  place 
where  they  were  born,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; "and  Uncle  Charles  would  wel- 
come them  back  there  now  they  are 
prosperous.  Why  don't  they  go  ? "  And 
with  the  question  a  heavier  sense  of 
obligation  than  she  had  acknowledged 
before  fell  upon  her  and  saddened  her. 
The  evening  was  nearly  over  when, 
on  Mrs.  Daly's  retiring  to  rest,  she  ran 
down  stairs  to  spend  the  last  half-hour 
before  prayer-time  in  the  drawing-room. 
Every  one  came  forward  to  reproach  her 
for  having  been  absent  so  long  on  John's 
and  Bride's  last  evening;  but  Ellen 
thought  they  all  looked  as  if  they  had 
enjoyed  themselves  in  her  absence.  Pel- 
ham  apparently  had  not  been  farouche  ; 
for  he  and  Lesbia  were  standing  together 
by  the  piano  chatting  in  the  pauses  of 
their  songs,  and  there  was  a  little  flush 
on  Lesbia's  face,  and  the  soft  light  in 
her  brown  eyes  that  became  them  best. 
Bride,  with  her  fingers  on  the  keys, 
playing  mechanically  what  she  was  told 
to  play  and  dreaming  between  whiles, 
was  thinking  that  she  should  have  John 
all  to  herself  to-morrow.  John,  under 
cover  of  the  music,  had  been  indulging 
himself  in  a  thoughtful  revisal  of  the 
essay  on  Young  Ireland  poetry,  that 
was  to  go  with  him  to  London  the  next 
day,  reclining  comfortably  in  his  arm- 
chair meanwhile,  and  only  jotting  down  a 
memorandum  for  a  note  or  altering  the 
form  of  a  sentence  with  his  pencil,  and 
now  and  then  murmuring  over  a  phrase 
half  aloud  to  see  if  the  sound  satisfied 
his  ear  as  well  as  the  sense  his  judg- 
ment. He  was  well  pleased  as  he  read, 
and  secretly  thought  that  here  was  a 
piece  of  work  well  done — there  was 
thought,  and  surely  here  and  there 


pathos  too,  and  sentences  of  keen  sar- 
casm that  in  their  wording  more  nearly 
realized  his  standard  of  expression  than 
anything  he  had  written  before.  He 
looked  up  at  the  bookshelf  over  his 
head,  and  nodded  smilingly  towards 
the  copy  of  Elia's  essays  which  had  been 
his  first  purchase  when  he  and  Bride 
found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  begin 
to  build  up  a  library ;  and  he  said  to 
himself  that  his  past  hours  of  devotional 
admiration  of  that  master  of  delicate 
irony  had  not  been  quite  thrown  away, 
but  might  yet  produce  fruit  that  would 
prove  the  disciple  not  so  far  behind  his 
model  but  that  their  kinship  might  be 
recognized.  When  Ellen  came  near, 
John  resigned  his  chair  and  pencil  into 
her  hands,  and  begged  her  to  read  the 
essay  and  mark  any  passage  she  did 
not  approve.  Then  he  walked  away  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  called 
Pelham  to  come  and  look  over  some 
papers  with  him,  and  discuss  matters  of 
business  that  had  to  be  attended  to 
while  he  was  away.  Pelham  grew  per- 
plexed, and  after  a  time,  somewhat  an- 
noyed, when  he  discovered  that  though 
Mr.  Thornley  folded  and  unfolded  letters 
and  talked  fast,  he  was  not  by  any 
means  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the 
questions  they  were  considering,  and  that 
he  invariably  paused  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  if  Ellen  turned  over  a  leaf  of 
the  MS.  she  held  while  he  was  speak- 
ing. When  Pelham  answered,  his  eyes 
became  fixed  on  the  pencil  between 
Ellen's  fingers,  and  he  was  clearly  far 
more  occupied  in  counting  the  number 
of  marks  she  made  on  the  edge  of  the 
page  she  was  reading  than  in  listening 
to  what  was  said.  There  was  nearly  as 
much  of  the  author's  anxiety  for  appre- 
ciation as  of  the  lover's  in  the  absorp- 
tion with  which  John  watched  Ellen's 
progress  through  his  pages.  He  was 
not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  he 
could  win  her  heart  by  any  display  of 
literary  skill,  but  he  thought  there  were 
outworks  of  admiration  to  be  stormed 
that  way ;  and  he  counted  on  having 
earned  her  gratitude  by  the  ample  jus- 
tice he  had  rendered  to  the  grace  and 
originality  he  had  found  in  some  of 
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Connor's  verses.  To  atone  for  the  critical 
mildness  there  displayed,  he  had  fallen 
•with  double  severity  on  the  faults  and 
exaggerations  of  the  poems  that  had 
moved  him  to  enthusiasm  when  he  had 
heard  Ellen's  voice  thrill  and  tremble 
with  their  pathos.  In  treating  these, 
he  felt  he  was  dealing  with  perilous 
matter  that  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  trifle  with ;  and,  almost 
unknown  to  himself,  the  words  of  that 
other  poet  aroused  a  strong  antagonism 
— an  impatient  disapproval  that  coloured 
his  judgment  of  his  verse  more  than  he 
was  aware. 

At  last  Ellen  turned  the  final  page, 
and  John  pushed  aside  the  papers  he 
had  been  arranging  into  a  confused  heap 
again,  and  hurried  up  to  her  chair.  He 
almost  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the 
first  look  she  would  turn  on  him  when 
she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  paper. 
The  concluding  sentences  of  his  essay 
were  to  his  mind  full  of  deep  sympathy 
with  Ireland's  sufferings,  and  of  mourn- 
ful solemn  warning  to  those  who,  while 
singing  their  country's  wrongs,  were  pre- 
paring a  still  worse  fate  for  her  than 
she  had  yet  endured ;  and  he  thought 
Ellen  would  be  much  moved  in  reading 
what  he  had  written.  He  recollected 
the  wet  sheet  of  the  newspaper  when 
one  pathetic  poem  had  received  such 
a  tribute  as  would,  he  thought,  have 
satisfied  the  most  exacting  poet's  thirst 
for  acknowledgment.  Would  there  be 
tears  in  those  dearest  eyes  in  the  world 
now? 

"  Well,"  he  said,  standing  opposite 
her,  "  how  do  you  like  it  ? " 

The  eyes  she  raised  to  his  face  were 
swimming  in  tears,  but  it  was  an  angry 
light  that  flashed  through  i  hem. 

"  Like  it !  How  could  you  think  I 
should  like  it !  Why,  I  hate  it  all— I 
hate  every  word." 

The  excess  of  his  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment calmed  him  at  once  and  made 
Tn'm  frigid. 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  was  of  course 
obliged  to  write  what  I  believe  to  be 
true.  Why  do  you  hate  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  cruel — you  ought  to  know  that. 
The  praise  is  what  I  hate ;  it  is  all 


double-edged,  a  great  deal  crueller  than 
the  blame.  You  talk  about  imagination 
and  magic,  and  glamour,  and  the  force  of 
eloquent  words,  as  if  the  poems  were  all 
made  up  out  of  these,  and  there  were  no 
patriotism,  no  wrongs,  no  real  country 
even — nothing  real  at  the  bottom  for  the 
enthusiasm  to  be  about.  If  you  had  said 
this  out  plainly  in  words  that  did  not 
profess  to  praise,  I  should  have  been 
angry,  but  I  should  not  have  hated  it 
quite  so  much." 

"  You  are  like  all  women,  who  never 
quite  understand  or  appreciate  irony." 

"  I  do  understand  it ;  I  hate  it  worst 
of  anything  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a 
blight  that  creeps  in  and  kills  every- 
thing it  touches.  Yes,  and  it  withers 
the  strength  of  its  wielders  as  well  as 
that  of  those  it  wounds." 

"  It  kills  unrealities  and  false  enthu- 
siasms, nothing  stronger." 

"  True  enthusiasms  sometimes  have 
weak  beginnings,  and  when  irony  kills 
them " 

"Well?" 

"  It  is  the  worst  sort  of  murder;  there 
is  no  end  to  the  evil  of  it,  for  you  can 
never  say  what  base  or  terrible  things 
may  not  spring  up  from  their  ashes. 
When  all  the  high  feeling  and  hope 
has  been  laughed  out  of  them,  they  die; 
but  out  of  their  ashes  monsters  of  cruelty 
and  hate  rise  up." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Bride, 
who  had  come  up  behind  John,  and 
for  the  last  minute  or  two  had  been 
looking  at  the  agitated  faces  of  the 
disputants  with  a  sensible  smile  on  her 
lips.  "  Don't  you  think,  Miss  Daly, 
that  you  are  giving  John  fresh  eyidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  remarks  concerning 
the  creative  power  of  Irish  eloquence, 
when  you  frighten  us  out  of  all  wish  to 
go  to  bed  to-night,  by  such  Cassandra 
prophecies  ?  John  is  slowly  turning  to 
stone  under  the  effect  of  your  denuncia- 
tions, and  is  already,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive, juite  incapable  of  holding  his 
bedroom  candle  straight." 

"  Of  course  you  laugh  at  me,"  said 
Ellen,  rising  and  laying  down  the  manu- 
script sheets  on  a  table  near.  "  I  will 
go  to  bed.  It  is  waste  of  words  for  me 
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to  speak  when  you  can  sneer  at  B'Arcy 
O'Donnell's  poems." 

"I  don't  sneer,"  said  John,  coming 
close  to  her,  and  speaking  emphatically. 
"Sneers  imply  contempt,  and  there  is 
not  a  grain  of  contempt  in  the  whole 
paper  ;  it  is  you  who  will  read  it  wrong. 
It  is  respectful  throughout,  for  I  have 
put  out  all  my  powers,  and  I  praise  all 
I  can  conscientiously." 

"  You  put  yourself  on  a  height  and 
judge." 

"  Critics  always  must." 

"  Then  they  are  always  wrong." 

"  Perhaps;  but  you  will  at  least  allow 
that  I  have  done  justice  to  Connor." 

"  You  have  praised  his  rhymes  ;  but, 
fond  of  such  praise  as  Connor  is,  he  will 
hate  it,  when  it  is  given  at  the  expense 
of  all  he  believes  in  and  cares  for,  as 
heartily  as  I  hate  it  for  him.  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  trust  that  manuscript 
in  his  hands  if  he  were  here  to 
night." 

"  If  you  would  show  me  where  you 
think  I  am  unjust,  instead  of  condemn- 
ing the  whole,"  said  John,  deprecatingly. 
"  I  am  not  beyond  conviction ;  and 
though  you  may  not  believe  it,  I  have  a 
sincere  wish  to  speak  the  truth ;  if  you 
would  specify " 

"I  can't,"  answered  Ellen.  "You 
would  call  it  all  exaggeration  ;  it  would 
be  just  as  your  sister  says,  giving  you 
fresh  evidence  to  turn  against  us.  Give 
me  my  candle  and  let  me  go.  I  don't 
think  I  will  ever  tell  you  what  I  really 
think  again  about  anything  I  care  for. 
I'll  know  now  how  you  will  take  it." 

John  turned  away  abruptly,  took  a 
bedroom  candle  from  a  table,  and  lit  it 
slowly  ;  then  as  he  placed  it  in  Ellen's 
hand,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  could 
only  reach  her  ear — 

"What  you  said  last  was  too  bad. 
You  talk  of  other  people  being  cruel; 
but  that  was  a  great  deal  worse  than 
cruelty — it  was  revenge.  You  must 
have  known  how  it  would  hurt  me." 

"Good  night!"  said  Ellen,  aloud. 
"  I  am  sorry  if  I  am  cross,  but  I  can't 
help  it ;  good  night,  Miss  Thornley — 
I  know  you  are  wishing  me  away,  for 
you  said  you  still  had  a  great  deal  to  do 


to-night,  and  Lesbia  has  disappeared 
long  since." 

Bride  turned  to  her  brother,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  Ellen — 

"'  Like  oaks  and  towers,  they  had  a  giant  grace, 
Those  western  shepherd  seers,'  " 

she  quoted,  laughing.  "  Such  an  ex- 
hibition does  make  one  feel  one's  own 
moderate  size,  mental  and  bodily,  does 
it  not?  I  quite  believe  now  in  the 
O'Elaherty  ancestress,  who  frightened 
the  Saxons  into  paying  tribute;  but, 
my  dear  John,  ':!  beg  your  pardon  for 
laughing,  I  see  you  are  really — an- 
noyed  " 

"Annoyed  is  not  the  word — it  goes 
a  great  deal  deeper  than  that." 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  really — her  opinion 
is  worthless — utterly  worthless  on  such 
a  matter  as  this.  You  could  not  expect  a 
half-educated  girl  (don't  wince  at  the 
phrase,  John,  you  know  she  is  half- 
educated  in  our  sense  of  the  word)  to 
appreciate  such  writing  as  yours.  It  is 
quite  beyond  her.  Now,  that  is  really 
the  best  piece  of  criticism  you  have  ever 
written." 

"Criticism  is  a  horrid  trade.  She  was 
right  in  saying  that  it  withers  up  the 
craftsmen  as  well  as  their  victims.  We 
have  stultified  ourselves  over  it — you 
and  I,  Bride.  In  our  horror  of  senti- 
ment we  have  toppled  over  on  the  other 
side,  and  grown  as  false  as  that  which 
we  wished  to  avoid." 

"It  is  only  our  crust,  and  people  whose 
liking  is  worth  having  will  make  their 
way  through  it,  and  find  us  out." 

"It  is  a  desperate  hope,  though, 
when  the  liking  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death ;  and  there  are  people  with  no 
crust.  Does  any  one  about  here  know, 
I  wonder,  what  sort  of  person  this 
Young  Ireland  poet — this  O'Donnell — 
is  1  Not  that  it  is  any  concern  of  mine. 
The  important  question  to  me  is,  are 
my  criticisms  unjust  ?  " 

"I  won't  have  you  consider.  You 
have  always  given  me  a  right  over  your 
compositions  since  the  first  you  brought 
to  me,  and  I  have  given  my  imprimatur 
to  this.  Let  me  take  it  away  and  pack 
it  up  before  you  spoil  it." 
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"  No,  no,  leave  it  where  it  is." 

"But  you  won't  meddle  with  it  to- 
night in  the  mood  you  are  in  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  take  a  night  to  think  it 
over ;  but  leave  it  on  my  writing-table. 
I  will  not  touch  it  till  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  not,  unless  I  find 
there  is  good  reason." 

"  Of  course  you'll  spoil  it  :  but  I  see 
you  must  be  left  to  take  your  way ; " 
— then  as  he  turned  to  get  her  candle, 
she  came  up  behind  him,  and  put  both 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders.  "  John, 
there's  just  a  word  more  to  be  said : 
however  impervious  our  crust  may  be  to 
other  people,  between  us  two  it  can 
never  be  a  disguise.  No  possible  armour 
of  cynicism  you  could  put  on  would 
ever  hide  the  real  you  from  me.  I  know 
well  enough  that  my  liking  is  not  a 
matter  of  life  and  death ;  but  whatever 
you  want  from  it,  it  is  always  there, 
and  will  not,  I  think,  fail  you." 

"Thank  you:  I  have  been  wishing 
to  thank  you  for  a  long  time,  only 
I  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  the 
words,  for  being  so  kind  to  her,  and 
for  making  this  week  what  I  believe 
I  shall  be  glad  of  all  my  life,  even  if, 
as  is  most  likely,  I  never  have  another 
like  it." 

"You  will  have  enough  of  such  to 
tire  out  my  good  behaviour,  and  force 
me  against  my  will  to  own  that  '  oaks 
and  towers,'  and  '  giant  graces,'  and 
enthusiasms,  are  not  as  much  to  my 
taste  as  more  commonplace  materials, 
which,  to  my  mind,  wash  and  wear 
better.  Do  you  remember  my  telling 
you  that  it  was  as  well  for  me  to  keep 
a  certain  possibility  concerning  you  in 
my  mind,  that  I  might  be  able  to  bear 
it  when  it  came,  and  your  saying  you 
could  not  see  what  there  would  be  to 
bear?" 

"  And  I  don't  now.  I  should  have 
thought  that  such  companionship  as  we 
have  had  lately  would  have  been  the 
greatest  delight  to  you — would  have 
made  you  perfectly  happy." 

"  Yes,  and  you  would  think  the  same 
if  I  talked  to  you  till  morning.  You 
are  only  a  man  after  all,  and  must  not 
affect  to  see  through  my  crust  as  clearly 


as  I  see  through   yours.     Good   night 
I  shall  go  and  finish  my  packing." 

It  was  very  late  before  Bride  Thornley 
came  near  the  end  of  her  business.  The 
perfect  ordering  of  the  household,  which 
gave  such  content  to  Mrs.  Daly,  was 
not  effected  without  much  labour  oa 
the  part  of  its  head ;  and  at  this  junc- 
ture there  was  also  to  be  taken  ii\to 
account  arrangements  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  among  the  villagers,  which 
could  not  be  given  over  into  less 
systematic  hands  than  her  own  with- 
out much  forethought.  A  little  before 
twelve  o'clock,  Bride  issued  from  her 
room  with  a  bundle  of  memorandums 
and  papers  which  she  designed  to  ar- 
range in  the  pigeon-hole  compartments 
of  a  desk  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
where  Lesbia  would  find  them  when 
needed.  She  was  not  altogether  sorry 
to  have  an  excuse  for  coming  out,  like  a 
sultan  in  disguise,  at  unseasonable  hours, 
that  she  might  satisfy  herself  of  the 
obedience  of  her  subjects  on  certain 
points  concerning  which  she  had  long 
been  doubtful ;  and  when  on  reaching 
the  head  of  the  staircase  she  heard  a 
stealthy  tread  of  feet,  and  saw  through 
the  balusters  a  glimmer  of  lignts  mov- 
ing in  regions  far  below,  it  was  not 
fear,  but  a  sense  of  triumph  that  canie 
into  her  mind.  Now  at  last  she  should 
convict  the  offenders  of  the  often-denied 
offence  of  sitting  up  in  the  lower  re- 
gions to  unauthorized  late  hours.  She 
hurried  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  but 
only  to  find  total  darkness  and  silence 
in  the  offices  she  invaded.  On  her  re- 
turn, as  she  was  pushing  open  a  heavy 
swing  door  that  led  into  the  front  hall, 
she  again  caught  sight  of  a  suspicious 
gleam,  which  now  seemed  to  come 
through  the  chinks  of  the  drawing-room 
door.  In  her  surprise,  she  let  the 
swing-door  fall  to  in  her  face,  and 
dropped  the  papers  she  was  carrying; 
and  when  she  had  gathered  them  up 
again,  and  come  through  into  the  hall 
at  last,  she  was  much  startled  to  find 
herself  face  to  face  with  Ellen  Daly, 
fully  dressed,  and  standing  close  to  the 
door,  with  an  extinguished  candle  in 
her  hand. 
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"Is  anything  the  matter?  is  your 
mother  ill  1 "  Bride  asked  anxiously,  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  start. 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you !  I  wanted 
something,  and  came  down  to  fetch  it, 
and  just  now  my  candle  went  out.  Will 
you  light  me  back  to  my  room  ?  I  am 
afraid  of  making  a  noise  and  awakening 
mamma." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  noise  in  the  house  this  hour 
past — have  you  observed  anything  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  there  has.  I  have  not 
been  thinking  about  it  till  now." 
"  I  shall  go  and  call  John." 
"  I  advise  you  not :  this  house  is 
famous  for  noises,  and  no  good  has  ever 
come  of  hunting  them  that  I  ever  heard. 
There  are  several  Dalys  that  walk,  you 
know,  to  say  nothing  of  banshees,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  grow 
accustomed  to  them,  and  let  them  have 
their  way." 

"You  really  believe  that!"  cried 
Bride,  unable  to  suppress  a  slight  move- 
ment of  contempt,  as  she  noticed  a  pecu- 
liar intent  look  in  Ellen's  eyes,  and  a 
quiver  in  her  voice,  showing  that  tears 
were  not  far  off.  "No  wonder  the 
servants  think  they  can  roam  about  as 
they  please  at  night  under  cover  of 
ghost  stories." 

"  I  confess  to  having  felt  uncomfort- 
able when  my  light  went  out,"  said 
Ellen,  meekly,  "and  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  keep  near  you  till  we  get  back 
to  our  bedrooms." 

"  I  am  going  in  here  first,  to  put 
some  papers  into  the  press,  and  then  I 
shall  listen  again  at  the  head  of  the 
kitchen  stairs.  Come  with  me  if  you 
like." 

The  sound  of  living  voices,  or  Bride's 
scepticism,  had  clearly  driven  the  ghosts 
away,  for  all  was  perfectly  still  and 
dark  when  she  and  Ellen  returned  from 
tne  housekeeper's  room,  and  stood  in 
the  hall  looking  upwards  and  down- 
wards. Bride  wished  to  search  the  lower 
rooms,  but  Ellen  professed  great  anxiety 
to  return  to  her  mother,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  detain  her.  She  was  half- 
disposed  to  set  forth  on  a  new  voyage 
of  discovery  when  they  parted  company 
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at  Mrs.  Daly's  door ;  but  on  looking  into 
her  own  room,  she  found  Lesbia  awake, 
and  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  her 
absence  •  and  rather  than  excite  nervous 
fears  in  her,  she  decided  to  put  aside 
her  own  curiosity  and  betake  herself  to 
bed. 

It  was  not  with  an  easy  mind,  how- 
ever, that  she  did  so.      Several  times 
after   she  had   laid  her   head   on   the 
pillow,  she  started  up  again,  fancying  a 
sound,  and  when  after  many  efforts  she 
was  at  length  sinking  blissfully  down 
into  an  abyss  of  sleep,  she  was  brought 
back    wide    awake    and    distressingly 
alert  again,  by  the  recollection  flashing 
into  her  mind  that  the  candle  in  Ellen 
Daly's  hand  was  covered  by  an  extin- 
guisher,  and  certainly  could  not  have 
been  blown  out  by  accident  as  her  words 
implied.     What  could  she  have  come 
down  stairs  so  late  to  seek  ?     And  what 
could  have  induced  her  to  leave  herself 
designedly  in  the   dark  ?     Bride   felt 
she  should  have  no  peace  of  mind  till 
she  had  fathomed  these  mysteries,  and 
the  night  looked  an  uncomfortably  long 
space  for  miserable  suspicions  to  work 
out  their  torments   in.      Nothing  but 
sleep  could  shorten  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
that  relief  seemed   quite   unattainable. 
If   there    should    be     such   a   serious 
blemish  as  want  of  truth  and  straight- 
forwardness in  her  brother's  idol,  then 
indeed  the   sight    of    his    infatuation 
would  be  hard  to  bear.     And  she  could 
not  till  morning  dawned  decide  whether 
the  misery  of  seeing  him  continue  in 
delusion,  or  the  misery  of  having  to  act 
herself  as  the  shatterer  of  his  dreams, 
would  be  the  most  acute. 

After  wishing  Miss  Thornley  good 
night,  Ellen  stood  holding  the  door  of 
her  room  ajar,  and  watched  through 
the  crevice  till  Bride  and  her  light 
finally  disappeared ;  then  she  emerged 
again,  and  ran  quickly  down  stairs,  not 
pausing  till  she  reached  the  drawing- 
room  door.  It  was  not  so  dark  as  it  had 
been  half-an-hour  before,  for  the  moon 
had  now  risen  high  enough  to  shine 
through  the  upper  windows  and  cross 
the  wide  dark  staircase  with  bars  of 
cold  white  light.  Neither  was  it  quite 
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dark  within  the  drawing-room,  when, 
after  listening  for  a  second  or  two,  she 
turned  the  handle  and  entered,  for 
dusty  streams  of  moonlight  came  through 
holes  in  the  shutters,  and  made  green 
patches  of  light  here  and  there  on  the 
floor,  showing  clearly  two  occupants,  one 
of  whom  was  stooping  over  a  writing- 
desk,  as  if  intently  occupied  thereat ; 
the  other  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  his,  arms  folded,  and 
the  moonlight  falling  full  on  his  face. 
At  the  slight  sound  Ellen  made  in 
coming  forward,  the  stooping  figure 
sprang  up,  and  Connor  hurried  to  meet 
her. 

"  Well,  you  plucky  conspirator — you 
girl  of  gold  !  "  he  cried ;  "  have  you  got 
us  the  key  ? " 

"Yes;  but  oh,  Connor,  this  last 
freak  of  yours  has  almost  killed  me  with 
the  fright.  Who  do  you  think  it  was 
that  made  the  noise  with  the  green- 
baize  door,  that  frightened  you  into 
extinguishing  my  candle  ? " 

"  The  Daly  that  killed  his  twin  bro- 
ther in  a  duel,  or  the  one  that  walks 
about  with  his  head  under  his  arm — 
which?" 

"It  was  Bride  Thornley;  and  if  I 
had  not  gone  boldly  to  meet  the  noise, 
she  would  have  marched  straight  in 
here,  and  found  us  together." 

"  Well,  she  would  not  have  been  the 
only  member  of  her  family  I  should 
have  had  the  honour  of  showing  to  our 
cousin  to-night." 

"  She  did  me  good  service,  as  it  was, 
for  she  took  me  to  the  housekeeper's 
room  herself,  and  I  lifted  the  key  of  the 
conservatory  door  from  its  hook  in  the 
press  over  her  very  head,  while  she 
was  arranging  her  papers;  but  oh,  the 
terror  I  was  in  till  I  saw  her  safe  up 
stairs  again." 

"  You  used  not  to  be  so  timid ;  it 
would  have  been  nothing  but  fun  to  you 
a  while  ago  to  outwit  the  dragons  that 
have  driven  us  into  exile.  Anyway, 
Eileen  aroon,  you  would  not  grudge 
D'Arcy  his  one  visit  to  the  Castle,  if  you 
had  seen,  as  I  have  done  to-night,  how 
he  loves  every  stone  of  it  without 
ever  having  set  his  eyes  on  one  of  them 


before.  There's  no  one  has  a  better  right 
to  be  here  than  he." 

Ellen  turned  to  Connor's  companion, 
who  had  now  moved  to  the  door,  and 
was  standing  near  them. 

"If  we  could  have  welcomed  you 
properly,  you  know  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  you  here,  cousin,"  she  said, 

"But  you  don't  know  how  bitterly 
ashamed  I  am  of  intruding  on  you  in 
such  a  fashion  as  this,"  he  answered. 
"  When  I  found  our  retreat  was  cut  off, 
I  wanted  to  call  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  confess  the  scrape  we  had  got  our- 
selves into ;  but  you  appeared  at  the 
door  of  your  room  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  point,  and  before  I  knew, 
Connor  gave  the  signal  that  brought 
you  up  to  our  rescue." 

"  Connor  was  right ;  it  would  not 
have  done  to  rouse  the  house  :  mamma 
might  have  been  disturbed,  and  made 
terribly  .anxious  by  Connor's  unexpected 
appearance." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  let  him  per- 
suade me  to  this  freak,  the  wind- up  of 
our  enterprise  here.  I  can  only  plead 
in  excuse  the  longing  that  grew  up 
through  my  childhood,  when  my  mother 
used  to  talk  to  me  in  America  of 
Castle  Daly  as  if  it  were  the  very  heart 
of  Ireland,  so  that  I  could  hardly  feel 
myself  pledged  to  the  country  as  a  son 
till  I  had  been  here  and  asserted  my 
birthright." 

Connor  and  Ellen  had  spoken  hur- 
riedly, in  low  whispers;  but  D'Arcy, 
during  this  speech,  allowed  his  voice  to 
rise  to  its  ordinary  key,  and  showed  no 
more  haste  or  embarrassment  than  if  he 
had  been  conversing  under  ordinary 
circumstances  in  full  daylight.  Ellen 
looked  up  into  his  face,  distinctly  out- 
lined, but  pale  and  weird-looking  in  the 
moonlight,  and  a  thrill  almost  of  awe 
passed  through  her.  The  likeness  to 
her  father  was  so  strong,  that  she  could 
not  help  remembering  stories  that  had 
frightened  her  in  her  childhood,  of  de- 
parted Dalys  who  came  back  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  throng  the  old  rooms, 
and  she  felt  tongue-tied,  as  if  to  speak 
would  break  a  spell,  and  banish  the 
presence  so  often  longed  or. 
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Connor  put  his  hand  on  his  cousin's 
shoulders  with  a  whispered  "  Hush !  " 

"He  is  not  the  right  stuff  for  a  con- 
spirator to  be  made  of,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Ellen.  "  He  would  get  up  on  to  the 
wall  his  friends  were  hid  behind,  and 
make  a  fine  speech  to  the  constables 
who  were  looking  for  them.  The 
trouble  I  have  to  keep  him  quiet ! " 

"When  you  have  brought  me  into 
false  positions,  you  mean.  Never  will  I 
trust  myself  in  your  guidance  again. 
The  ban/am  was  that  I  was  to  be  taken 
through  a  suite  of  uninhabited  rooms  to 
see  a  certain  picture,  and  get  back  with- 
out encountering  a  soul,  and  here  we 
are  caught  in  a  trap  like  burglars." 

"  I  knew,  at  the  worst,  there  was  a 
faithful  mouse  in  the  Castle  with  wits 
enough  to  set  the  lion  free  if  he  did  get 
into  trouble,"  said  Connor  ;  "  and  I 
would  not  have  wanted  help  if  the 
place  had  not  been  destroyed  altogether 
with  repairs  and  improvements." 

"  But  I  warned  you,  and  told  you  not 
to  come." 

"  If  we  had  had  any  doubt  of  there 
being  one  to  welcome  us,  we  should 
have  lost  it  listening  to  some  words 
we  overheard  while  we  were  waiting 
to  slip  in.  Did  not  I  like  what  you 
said  to  John  Thornley  about  how  I 
would  thank  him  for  his  contemptible 
praise  of  me,  if  I  had  the  chance  of 
doing  what  I  liked  with  his  precious 


"  Why,  where  were  you  1 " 

"  On  the  ledge  of  the  lowest  turret 
window,  among  the  ivy,  where  we  used 
to  sit  in  old  times,  and  overhear  con- 
versations in  the  drawing-room,  when 
the  window  chanced  to  be  open.  I  had 
to  hold  D'Arcy  fast,  I  can  tell  you,  or  he 
would  have  flung  himself  down  and 
come  striding  through  the  drawing-room 
window  to  clap  you  on  the  back  for 
standing  up  for  us." 

"  He  is  mistaken,  Miss  Daly;  I  would 
not  have  moved  or  lost  a  syllable  for 
the  world.  If  it  has  been  much  to  me 
to  come  here  and  see  the  place  where 
my  mother's  thoughts  were  till  she  died, 
it  is  even  more  to  know  that  there  is  a 
voice  in  the  old  home  that  speaks  up 


for  me.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be 
forgotten." 

"  And  you  saw  her  picture  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Connor,  answering  for 
his  friend.  "  When  all  was  still  in  the 
house,  I  let  him  in  by  the  turret  door, 
and  took  him  up  the  creaking  old  turret 
stairs  to  the  lumber-rooms,  and  then 
across  the  passage  to  our  old  school- 
room. He  stayed  mourning  over  the  pic- 
ture a  thought  too  long,  for  when  we 
got  back  to  the  passage,  we  found  the 
door  into  the  lumber-rooms  locked  and 
the  key  gone." 

"  Miss  Thornley  must  have  come  up 
to  lock  it  before  going  to  bed." 

"No;  better  fun  than  that,  it  was 
little  Lesbia  herself.  We  stood  in  the 
dark  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  saw 
her  tripping  down  stairs  with  the  key 
in  her  hand.  It  was  too  provoking  ! 
I  could  see  the  top  of  her  pretty  head 
for  two  minutes  and  a  half,  by  peeping 
over  the  balusters ;  it  was  my  turn 
then  to  want  to  fling  myself  over  and 
fall  at  her  feet.  Would  she  have 
taken  me  for  a  ghost  and  screamed,  I 
wonder  ? " 

"  Her  head  is  much  fuller  of  robbers 
than  of  ghosts,  and  that  is  why  she 
makes  a  point  of  having  the  door  to  the 
lumber-rooms  locked  at  night.  I  think 
you  must  have  made  more  noise  than 
you  are  aware  of,  for  mamma  was  rest- 
less. I  sat  with  her  an  hour,  and  was 
only  just  going  to  my  own  room  when 
you  saw  me." 

"  By  good  luck,  or  we  should  have 
had  to  spend  the  night  in  the  old 
schoolroom,  and  missed  the  car  that  is 
to  meet  us  at  Ballyowen.  We  are  both 
due  in  Dublin  by  midday  to-morrow. 
You  may  take  comfort  by  knowing  that 
this  is  the  very  last  you'll  see  of  me  for 
some  time  to  come." 

"  After  this  experience  I  shall  never 
know  when  or  where  you  may  turn  up. 
I  shall  never  think  you  safe.  Cousin 
D'Arcy,  must  you  lead  him  into  all 
this?" 

"  Ellen  !  what  do  you  mean  1     Have 

I  not  been  enough  insulted  to-night  by 

John  Thornley's  praise,   without   your 

insinuating  that  I  am  a  led  dog,  to  be 
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turned  this  way  and  that  at  D'Arcy's 
mil?" 

Heedless  of  Connor's  interruption, 
Ellen  continued  to  look  up  into  the 
deeply-shadowed  face  that  in  the  un- 
certain light  looked  so  familiar  and  yet 
so  strange.  "  Mr.  Thornley  says,"  she 
went  on,  "  that  it  is  what  will  alter  and 
spoil  his  whole  life,  and  he  is  so  thought- 
less and  young,  and  his  father  is  dead. 
It  is  a  terrible  weight  on  my  conscience 
to  be  hiding  all  this,  not  knowing  quite 
whether  it  is  a  noble,  or  only  a  despe- 
rate thing  you  are  doing." 

She  could  see  how  the  countenance 
she  looked  at  darkened  and  changed ; 
there  was  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  he 
were  struggling  for  voice  to  speak. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  hoarsely  at  last,  "  you 
are  right — the  concealment,  the  dark 
ways,  the  poor  mean  beginnings  are 
terrible  ;  but  it  is  the  path  that  has  to 
be  crept  or  wriggled  through  at  the 
outset  of  every  uprising.  I  can't  tell 
you  that  we  shall  ever  get  further  than 
that.  I  can't  say  that  we  shall  not  be 
trodden  down  into  the  earth  we  are 
creeping  through  like  worms,  before  we 
ever  come  up  so  far  as  the  daylight  of 
the  struggle.  It  may  be  simply  a  spoil- 
ing of  our  lives  and  nothing  more  ;  and 
you  have  appealed  to  me  to  spare  your 
brother.  What  can  I  say  ? — but  that 
from  the  "beginning  to  the  end,  whatever 
it  is,  there  shall  always  be  one  life,  one 
future,  one  reputation,  that  shall  go 
first — before  his,  and  be  thrust  always 
between  him  and  blame  or  danger;  that 
I  can  promise  you." 

"  That  was  not  what  I  wanted  ;  but 
thank  you,"  said  Ellen,  mournfully. 

"  Come,  now,"  interrupted  Connor, 
"you  two  have  talked  sentiment  long 
enough  for  to-night.  If  we  are  to  catch 
the  car,  we  must  start  at  once,  and  if 
we  don't  intend  to  do  that,  we  had 
better  have  stayed  the  night  in  the  old 
schoolroom  up  stairs,  where  I  could  have 
written  love-letters  by  the  yard  for 
Lesbia  to  find  in  the  morning.  They 
would  have  put  her  out  of  conceit  with 
Pelham's  singing  1  fancy.  It's  too  bad 
his  having  that  pull  over  me,  and  I 
obliged  to  sit  mum  up  in  the  ivy 


like  an  old  owl,  and  hear  it  all  going 
on." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  you  had  better 
go  no  w, "  Ellen  ans  we  red.  "  Miss  Thorn- 
ley  must  be  asleep  by  this  time,  and  the 
conservatory  door  leading  out  on  the 
terrace  can  be  opened  and  shut  with 
very  little  noise.  This  way ;  I  will 
turn  the  key  after  you,  and  put  up  the 
bars,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  trace  in 
the  morning  of  any  one's  having  gone 
through;  but  I  hope  you  will  never 
put  my  sisterly  devotion  to  such  a  proof 
again,  Connor." 

"  It  shall  be  for  some  more  important 
purpose,  if  ever  he  does,  I  promise  you," 
said  D'Arcy,  as  they  passed  through  the 
conservatory. 

"And  I,"  said  Connor,  putting  his 
hands  on  Ellen's  shoulders,  and  stooping 
down  to  give  her  a  parting  kiss  at  the 
door,  "promise  you  that,  when  you  come 
to  think  it  over,  you  will  have  to  con- 
fess that  even  this  game  has  been  well 
worth  its  little  candle ;  and  that  your 
brother  Connor  is  the  boy  with  the 
quick  wit  to  steal  a  march  on  the  enemy, 
and  give  him  a  telling  thrust  when  oc- 
casion offers.  If  John  Thornley  com- 
plains, don't  scruple  to  tell  him,  as  a 
message  from  me,  that  Cassandra  was 
right,  and  that  the  little  minnows  don't 
care  to  be  told  they  are  "bigger  people 
than  the  whales,  but  resent  such  fibs 
as  insults  to  their  understanding." 

Ellen  stood  still,  watching  the  two 
receding  figures,  their  shadows  stretch- 
ing across  the  moonlit  lawn,  till  they 
had  passed  the  garden  gate  and  dis- 
appeared down  the  road;  and  then 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
stepping  herself  across  the  threshold  in- 
to the  garden  to  breathe  the  fresh  night 
air,  fragrant  with  flower-scents,  and  look 
up  at  the  windows  of  the  silent  house, 
shaded  for  sleep  as  still  as  if  it  were 
death.  If  she  had  dared,  she  would 
have  liked  to  stay  outside  and  wait  for 
the  summer  sunrise,  now  not  far  off. 
The  stealthy  retreat  into  the  house,  and 
then  the  solitary  hours  of  self-question- 
ing, when  the  excitement  had  passed, 
and  she  had  betaken  herself  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  silent  sleepers  overhead, 
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looked  extremely  distasteful,  but  it  had 
to  be  gone  through.  She  left  the  key 
on  the  hall  table,  reflecting  that  she 
must  trust  to  the  servants'  general  repu- 
tation for  carelessness,  and  to  the  pre- 
occupation of  a  morning  before  a  journey, 
to  escape  any  rigorous  investigation  as 
to  the  reason  of  its  being  there,  and 
then  she  crept  up  to  her  own  room. 
She  had  far  less  hope  than  Bride  of 
being  able  to  shorten  the  hours  by 
sleep,  for  her  uncomfortable  reflections 
included  some  self-reproach  and  much 
self- questioning.  She  had  always  made 
herself  the  slave  of  Connor's  schemes 
from  earliest  childhood,  when  the  dis- 
crepancy between  their  father's  and  their 
mother's  views  on  education  created  a 
large  uncertain  margin  between  permis- 
sible and  unpermissible  pleasures,  con- 
cerning which  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
trivance seemed  only  necessary  to  avoid 
disagreeable  collisions  between  the  ruling 
powers. 

It  was  an  old,  old  habit  to  shield 
Connor,  and  further  his  undertakings, 
however  wild ;  but  was  it  right,  was  it 
not  leading  now  to  more  serious  conse- 
quences than  she  had  ever  contemplated  ? 
The  warning  sentences  at  the  end  of 
John  Thornley's  essay  came  back  to  her 
memory  in  all  their  terrible  force  of 
plain  reasoning  and  strong,  sober  sense. 
If  he  should  be  right  and  Young  Ire- 
land wrong  1  For  a  cause  that  was  cer- 
tainly good,  she  thought  she  could  even 
bear  to  see  her  brother  throw  away  his 
life,  if  it  were  necessary — sure  that  such 
throwing  away  was  worthy,  and  would 
not  fail  of  its  reward  in  the  far  end  ; 
but  for  a  mistaken  hope,  for  a  result 
that  would  not  be  good  if  it  were  at- 
tained— that  was  the  misery — to  stand 
in  the  dark  and  choose  as  she  felt  these 


young  men,  Connor's  leaders,  were  doing. 
"Was  it  heroic,  or  was  it  only  rash  ? 

Maddened. with  the  misery  they  saw 
around  them,  was  it  only  a  weak  im- 
patience that  made  them  clutch  at  des- 
perate remedies,  or  was  it  the  divine 
instinct  that,  in  a  nation's  darkest  hours, 
draws  its  true  sons  together,  and  inspires 
them  with  that  breath  of  new  life,  which, 
blowing  over  dry  bones  picked  bare 
by  oppressors,  and  breathing  through 
hearts  turned  to  dust  of  despair, 
raises  up  from  them  a  mighty  army  of 
strong  men  standing  on  their  feet.  As 
the  light  of  a  new  day  crept  into  the 
room,  Ellen  rose  from  her  bed  and  sat 
at  her  window  with  a  weary  aching 
pain  at  her  heart,  which  the  solemn 
beauty  of  the  sunrise  on  the  hills  could 
not  soothe  away.  That  joyous  sunlight 
would,  she  knew,  illumine  many  a  death- 
bed of  starving  men  and  wymen  and 
children,  before  it  faded  in  the  red  west. 
She  longed  for  some  friend  whom  she 
could  consult  in  her  present  perplexities, 
without  knowing  beforehand  that  he 
or  she  had  prejudged  all  the  questions 
that  troubled  her.  Most  deeply  she 
regretted  that  old  habits  of  reserve,  and 
the  unexpressed  but  always  felt  divi- 
sion of  interest  in  the  family,  made  her 
mother  more  utterly  out  of  reach  as  a 
helper  and  confidant  than  any  stranger. 
She  knew  that  if  she  were  to  confess 
her  anxieties  about  Connor  to  her 
mother,  it  would  not  be  welcomed  as  a 
mark  of  confidence,  but  regarded  as  a 
cruel  attempt  to  lay  fresh  burdens  on 
shoulders  already  sinking  under  their 
load.  The  first  effort  of  the  day  must 
be  to  put  away  all  trace  of  the  night's 
agitation,  and  bring  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance to  her  mother's  bedside  on  her 
awakening. 


To  be  continued. 
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II.    THE  ACTUALITIES, OF  ROME. 

THOSE    who  fail   to   read    these   pages 
•will  probably  follow  the  practice  of  the 
many-headed,  and  do  in  1875  what  was 
done  by  the  world  of  strangers — myself 
included — in  1873.     Holy  Week,  once 
so  brilliant,  is  now  become,  like    the 
Carnival  of  Paris,  a  myth,  a  tradition, 
with  much  less  of   costume  than  any 
Volunteer  levee-day  in  London  will  show. 
There  is  no  girandola,  there  are  no  il- 
luminations,   no    benedictions    urbi   et 
orbi,   and   no    special    services    at    St. 
Peter's.      A  cardinal  now  washes  the 
pilgrims'  feet,  and  only  their  respective 
chapters   function    at    the   four    great 
Basilicas — the    Austrian   Vatican,    the 
French    Lateran,    the    Spanish    Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paolo,  once,  but  now  no  more,  under 
the  protecting  wing  of  England.     The 
traditionary  Jew  is  still  baptized  for  a 
consideration,  at  the  traditional  chapel 
of    the   Lateran,    on    the   traditionary 
Saturday  before  Easter.      The   squares 
before  the  Basilicas  are  fairly  crowded 
with    carriages    during     Tenebrce,    on 
Good    Friday,    but    there     is    a    very 
thin  muster  inside.      It  is   no  wonder 
that   the   genus   devot,  which  feels    so 
much   excitement    at   Jerusalem,    here 
complains   that   the   medium   is   unfa- 
vourable for  devotion.     Few  strangers, 
especially  non-Catholics,  know  that  at 
the  church  of  St.  Apollinare,  where  the 
priests  are  all  professors,  they  can  enjoy 
a  fine  study  of  the  grand  old  ritual. 
Yet,  though  the  Holy  Week  is  strenu- 
ously to  be  avoided  at  Rome,  hosts  of 
strangers,  filled  with  the  traditions  of 
twenty  years    ago,  swarm   up    on    the 
evening    of    Maundy   Thursday,    each 
with   red   book   under    arm,   and    are 
sent  away  by  the  padroni  and  directors 
of  hotels,  who  wring  their  hands  over  the 
fatal  necessity.     Those  who  succeed  in 


lodging  themselves  delay  the  table  d'hote 
from  6.30  P.M.  to  7.30  ;  and  the  extreme 
penuriousness  of  an  Italian  gasthaus, 
combined  with  the  abnormal  excitement 
which,  upon  such  occasions  as  Holy 
Weeks  and  World-fairs,  seems  to  possess 
the  horde  of  harpies  that  preys  upon 
periodical  migrations,  makes  the  visitor 
feel  thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  de- 
payse. 

Throughout  Italy  the  hotels  have 
gained  in  number,  and  perhaps  in  size, 
what  they  have  lost  in  convenience  and 
economy.  The  large  country  towns,  like 
Ancona,  still  offer  you  the  shelter  of  a 
mere  pothouse,  such  as  you  would  find 
in  an  Austrian  village  :  the  only  decent 
entertainment  is  in  houses  kept  by 
Germans — I  will  name  the  Hotel  Brun 
at  Bologna.  In  the  various  capitals — 
for  every  great  Italian  city  preserves  the 
traditions  and  the  ways  of  a  metropolis 
— living,  once  cheap  and  good,  is  now 
dear  and  bad.  We  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this  in  Rome,  where  prices 
have  doubled  since  1870,  the  reason 
being  simply  that  the  population  has 
risen  to  240,000,  a  figure  unseen  by  any 
Pope  before  Pio  Nono.  With  that 
peculiar  hard  and  material  side  which 
characterises  the  Italian,  a  feature  seldom 
detected  by  the  passing  stranger,  the 
wealthy  hotel  proprietor  rigidly  carries 
out  the  pettiest  economies  of  mustard 
and  cheese,  of  salt  and  pepper.  He  can 
engage  any  number  of  waiters,  sharp 
heads  and  deft  hands,  whom  a  good 
major-domo  would  soon  drill  to  per- 
fection in  a  week :  he  hires  ten  to 
serve  two  hundred,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  brush  the  soiled  carpets 
or  even  to  change  the  stained  table- 
cloths. Some  Englishmen  boast  that  they 
avoid  the  houses  where  their  compatriots 
congregate ;  I  only  hope  that  they  will 
enjoy  the  Hotel  de  Rome — so  much 
praised  by  the  guide-books — and  the 
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Albergo  della  Minerva.  The  best  plan 
is  to  take  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  house 
frequented  by  "  Britishers,"  such  as  the 
Angleterre,  the  Italia,  the  Costanzi,  or 
the  lies  Britanniques,  and  to  lunch  and 
dine  at  Spillman's — not  mistaking,  how- 
ever, Spillman  Brothers  for  the  real 
Simon  Pure.  You  will  then  have  little 
to  complain  of,  except  the  attendance 
and  the  addition.  But  even  the  choice 
of  an  apartment  is  no  easy  matter  in  a 
place  where  a  freshly-papered  room 
may  bring  on  an  attack  of  Roman  fever 
or  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  capital,  that 
"  divinest  climate  "  of  Shelley,  has  been 
allowed  to  become  as  bad  as  any  in 
Europe.  Of  course  its  evils  have  been 
exaggerated.  Every  autumn  sets  forth  a 
host  of  calumnious  reports,  mostly  trace- 
able to  Switzerland,  where  a  money- 
loving  race  disapproves  of  a  movement 
southwards,  and  its  friends  have  lately 
armed  themselves  in  its  defence.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality show  thirty-six  deaths  per  1,000 
per  annum,  whilst  Madras  is  thirty-five, 
Bombay  twenty-seven,  and  London 
nineteen.  Some  diminish  it  to  thirty, 
declaring  the  infant  mortality  to  be  ex- 
cessive, and  showing  that  great  numbers 
of  country-people  flock  into  the  hospitals 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  life  being 
saved;  others,  again,  increase  it  to  forty- 
five.  Many  Italians  are  unable  to  live 
in  Eome.  A  Florentine  aide-de-camp 
of  the  king  assured  me  that  after  suffer- 
ing from  two  "  pernicieuses"  bad  as 
those  of  'Sardinia,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  residence. 

Eome,  like  Jerusalem,  is  "  builded  on 
her  own  heap,"  and  the  similarity  of  the 
two  climates  strikes  every  traveller. 
This  doubtless  arises  because  in  both 
Holy  Cities  you  are  living  upon  an  ac- 
cumulation of  vegetable  and  animal 
cleca}^,  varying  from  30  to  120  feet  in 
depth.  About  half  the  old  city,  more- 
over, is  still  unoccupied — a  wild  waste 
of  ruin,  rubbish,  and  rotting  vegeta- 
tion; and  the  enceinte,  especially  to  the 
south,  is  a  world  too  wide  for  the  now 
shrunken  proportions.  Finally,  Rome 


asserts  her  new  dignity  by  raising  vast 
piles  when  public  offices  and  barracks 
cannot  be  accommodated  by  old  palaces 
and  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
now  rising  within  the  Porta  Pia ;  whilst 
all  around  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  work  of  destruction  and 
construction  is  advancing  with  giant 
strides.  Even  on  the  Palatine,  in  the 
Foro  Romano,  and  in  the  Colosseum, 
the  spade  is  at  work  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  archaeologist,  who,  here  as  at 
Jerusalem,  expects  it  to  solve  a  host 
of  vexed  questions.  Much  has  already 
been  done,  and  more  remains  for  future 
years  to  do.  Meanwhile,  the  fievre 
de  construction,  so  well  known  in  the 
French  capital,  here  flourishes,  the 
more  so  as  deodorizers — especially  the 
use  of  lime — are  apparently  unheard 
of.  And  last,  not  least,  are  the  drains, 
which  neglect  has  made  mines  of  poison : 
visit  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  on  a  fine 
balmy  day  in  spring,  and  calculate  what 
the  malaria  must  be  in  summer  and 
autumn ! 

Peril  of  climate  is  certainly  another 
reason  for  avoiding  Rome  in  the  Holy 
Week,  which-  is  somewhat  too  late  for 
safety.  Weather  is  fickle  in  the  ex- 
treme during  early  April.  There  will 
be  a  few  days  of  burning  rain-sun  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  English  dog  hydro- 
phobically  inclined.  I  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  a  mad  terrier  at  Rome,  and 
for  the  future  all  such  invitations  are 
declined  with  thanks  Then  follows  a 
furious  thunderstorm :  on  April  10, 
1873,  the  lightning  blew  up  a  gasometer 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  but  the 
gas  was  too  weak  to  do  much  harm. 
Ensues  that — 

"Piova 
Eterna,  maladetta,  fredda  e  greve," 

which  distinguishes  Rome,  one  of 
the  rainiest  of  cities  when  Libeccio 
blows — those  torrential  showers  and 
the  cold  damp  draughts  realizing  the 
Moslem  idea  of  Barakiit,  the  icy  place 
of  punishment  for  those  who  delight  in 
genial  warmth.  And  finally,  the  mud, 
which  is  stickier  and  stiffer  than  that 
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of  the  London  clay,  becomes  once 
more  under  the  sun  of  Italy  a  fine 
searching  dust,  like  the  plague  of  Egypt 
and  Young  Egypt.  Hence  the  traveller 
must  live  the  life  of  an  invalid,  avoid 
draughts  by  day  as  by  night,  and  muffle 
himself  up  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  unless 
he  would  risk  the  ague  and  fever  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  resemble  the  country-people 
of  the  Campagna  —  gamboge-yellow 
-with  hepatic  complications.  And  yet, 
despite  all  his  care,  he  may  find  malaria 
master  him  in  the  shape  of  bilious  re- 
mittent, or  diphtheria,  and  fall  a  victim 
to  Eome  at  Florence. 

As  you  leave  the  Via  Flaminia,  and 
•whirl  into  the  single  station  so  conve- 
nient in  all  these  Italian  cities  for 
commissionaires  and  hotel  omnibuses, 
you  cannot  help  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  old  world  capital 

"  Non  e  piu  qual  era  prima." 

A  mighty  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  her  dream,  or  rather  she  has 
been  thoroughly  aroused  from  the  sleep 
of  ages.  New  Eome,  in  fact,  is  pushing 
on  with  frantic  haste,  and  not  a  few 
sharp  eyes  distinguish  at  the  end  of 
the  race  a  stout  young  woman,  princi- 
pally remarkable  for  her  breadth  of  chest 
and  her  Phrygian  bonnet.  There  is  a 
disruption  of  the  traditionary  dolce  far 
niente.  Non  possumus  is  at  a  discount, 
and  the  old  order  is  making  place  for 
the  new — not  without  sore  trouble  and 
travail.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  for  the 
Pope  to  officiate  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican,  and  certainly  it  would  not  be 
pleasant,  when  even  on  the  enceinte  of 
the  Leonine  city,  the  unseemly  words 
"Morte,"  "Assassino,"  and  "Boia" 
(bourreau)  are  written  in  large  characters 
under  his  name.  Formerly  you  met  a 
cardinal's  coach  at  least  once  a  day ;  now 
the  newspaper  kiosks,  teeming  with  ob- 
scene and  blasphemous  books  and  cari- 
catures, a  disgrace  to  the  Chief  of  Police, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  keep  them  under 
arrest  at  home.  Priests  and  Friars, 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
still  show  that  we  are  in  the  head- 
quarters of  Catholicism,  but  there  are 


far  more  soldiers  than  before,  and  the 
forty  or  fifty  Swiss  guards  keep  within 
the  Vatican.  There  is  a  blood-feud 
between  the  Italianissimi  and  the  Neri, 
in  which  no  quarter  is  given,  and  justice 
and  fair  play  are  thrown  by  both  parties 
to  the  winds.  Street  "  rows  "  are  now 
becoming  the  fashion,  and  I  witnessed 
a  scene  between  a  cure  and  a  "  gutter- 
boy,"  because  the  latter  passed  the 
former  laughing  and  whistling — 

"  Galibaadi  ha  detto  a  me 
Andremo  a  Roma  senza  Re." 

The  Eeligious  Corporations  Bill  is 
causing  a  mighty  excitement ;  characters 
are  not  spared  on  either  side,  and  the 
vilest  motives  are  attributed  by  Pro- 
gressist to  Eetrograde,  and  vice  versd. 
Foreigners,  as  usual,  are  taking  part 
in  the  question,  and  the  local  paper 
(Roman  Times)  very  properly  warns 
them  as  follows  : — 

"  The  address  recently  presented  by 
Prince  Lichtenstein  and  a  deputation 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Catholics, 
amongst  whom  the  names  of  some 
well-known  English  and  Irish  gentle- 
men were  conspicuous,  the  violent 
language  of  which  called  forth  much 
not  undeserved  censure,  is  but  one  of 
many  evidences  of  what  we  must  be 
allowed  to  call  the  very  injudicious  at- 
titude assumed  by  the  Catholic  party 
towards  the  present  Government  of 
Italy.  I  am  sure  that  the  English 
members  of  the  Church  of  Eome  who 
sanction,  directly  or  indirectly,  such 
intemperate  expressions  of  party  feel- 
ing cannot  know  what  injury  they  are 
doing  to  the  cause  of  their  religion." 

These  zealots,  in  fact,  do  not  reflect 
that  they  are  putting  themselves  in  the 
wrong  before  the  high  court  of  public 
opinion  in  Europe.  Whilst  they  use 
bad  language,  and  grossly  insult  the 
majesty  of  a  nation,  the  Italians  appeal 
to  general  sympathy  by  the  perfect 
temper  which  they  oppose  to  the  in- 
temperate stranger.  The  latter  would 
probably  have  suffered  in  the  flesh  if 
he  had  thus  vented  his  bile  before  any 
capital  in  Europe  but  Eome.  Then 
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came  the  pleasant   episode   of  March 

1873,  when  Mr.  V went  wholly 

out  of  his  way  to  support  the  clerical 
party,  and  was  "  thrashed,"  as  he  de- 
served, by  the  Liberals  in  the  Piazza 
di  Gesii.  If  Englishmen  will  fight  the 
battles  of  other  nations,  let  them,  at 
any  rate,  look  after  the  honour  of  their 
own  nation,  and  make  sure  of  winning. 
Even  our  peaceful  nuns  at  home,  Ihappen 
personally  to  know,  were  not  long  since 
"touting"  for  volunteers  to  "draw 
blood  in  honour  of  the  Pope."  Italy 
is  obliged  to  keep  up,  at  a  ruinous  ex- 
pense, an  army  and  a  fleet  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  crusade,  or  religious  war,  which 
would  be  certain,  if  France  could  afford 
it,  and  if  the  Legitimists  had  come  to 
power.  The  finest  agricultural  country 
in  Southern  Europe,  admirably  worked 
by  a  sober,  high-minded,  and  hard-toil- 
ing peasantry,  can  hardly  keep  itself 
afloat  •  the  exchequer  is  empty,  and  the 
markets  are  flooded  with  depreciated 
paper-money.  It  is  curious  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  people  in  Italy 
and  Austria.  The  limits  of  these  notes 
will  not  allow  me  space  even  to  outline 
the  difference ;  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Adriatic  sea-board  cities  of  the  east, 
Trieste,  for  instance,  who,  remembering 
their  Venetian  origin,  would  prefer  the 
House  of  Savoy  to  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  had  far  better  remain  as  they  are. 
The  fact  is,  whilst  we  are  talking  shal- 
low commonplaces  in  England  about 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
droning  over  little  household  differences 
reckless  of  the  enemy  thundering  at  the 
door,  the  politics  of  every  great  nation 
in  Europe  are  at  this  present  moment 
directly  influenced,  and  in  many  cases 
guided,  by  the  religious  question.  I  need 
hardly  instance  England,  where,  as  the 
saying  is,  the  Pope  lately  turned  out  a 
government,  and  I  have  spoken  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  anti-Jesuit  excitement 
in  Prussia  has  extended  to  Poland,  and 
will  presently  extend  to  Austria,  where 
the  Concordat  is  dead  and  buried,  and 
to  Hungary,  where,  even  in  the  cafes 
chantants  of  Pesth,  priests  are  travestied 
and  ridiculed  by  the  "poor  player." 


Switzerland  has  openly  rebelled  against 
the  Koman  Curia.  What  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Carlist  movement  in 
Spain1?  Even  Russia  and  Greece  are 
engaged  in  a  brotherly  quarrel  of  no 
small  animosity ;  and  Turkey  is  torn  by 
intestine  disputes  between  Christians 
and  Christians,  Moslems  and  Moslems, 
when  in  the  early  century  the  question 
was  only  between  Turk  and  Nazarene.  It 
is  not  astonishing  that  the  timid  and 
those  who  presage  evil  both  look  forward 
to  one  of  the  fiercest  wars  in  human  his- 
tory, imminently  impending. 

The  only  change  in  the  population  of 
Rome  is  the  mixture  of  the  rude  and 
energetic  Northern  Italians,  already  half 
"  barbarian,"  with  the  kindly  and  cour- 
teous race  of  the  South.  You  know  these 
Italian  foreigners  by  their  rough  jostling 
in  the  street  and  in  the  station ;  by 
their  never  knowing  the  right  side  of  a 
trottoir,  and  by  their  loud  and  unmusical 
jargon.  Yet  they  are  admitted  to  be 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  country,  and  all 
over  South  America  the  Piedmontese 
makes  a  fortune  when  the  Neapolitan 
remains  a  facchino.  In  the  Campo  dei 
Fiori  you  still  see  the  broad-brimmed 
and  gold-necklaced  contadina  with  white 
napkin  on  her  head,  originally  used  as  a 
porter's  pad,  with  stays  outside,  and  her 
feet  protected  by  the  primitive  cioccie 
sandals.  She  looks  more  at  home  here 
than  the  high-shouldered,  huge-waisted, 
and  bluchered  specimen  of  womanhood 
who,  yoke  on  shoulders,  hawks  her 
milk  and  water  about  London.  Her 
husband,  in  narrow-brimmed  sugar-loaf 
felt,  Robinson-Crusoe  trousers  of  goat- 
skin, leather  gaiters  connecting  hob- 
nails and  brigand's  cloak  of  grey  or 
blue  homespun,  is  at  any  rate  more 
picturesque  than  our  Hodge,  whose 
waggoner's  hat  and  smock-frock  appeal- 
so  much  out  of  place  in  the  streets  of  a 
capital.  Not  a  few  of  these  men, 
especially  beyond  the  walls,  where 
wooden  cages  defend  you  from  buffaloes 
and  half-wild  cattle,  ride  rough  little 
nags  with  hairy  fetlocks  ;  they  are  well 
at  home  in  their  padded  saddles,  with 
cruppers  and  poitrails  to  match ;  and  the 
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skill  displayed  in  handling  their  long 
spear-like  goads  suggests  that  they  would 
make  good  light  cavalry.  The  boys  still 
get  excited  over  their  morra  (dimicatio 
digitorum),  and  keep  up  their  reputation 
for  that  lust  of  gambling  which  in 
southern  countries  takes  the  place  of 
hard  drinking  in  the  "moral  north." 
The  flower-girls  are  a  pest,  but  not  so 
bad  as  in  Florence.  The  boot-blacking 
brigade  is  intrusive  and  demonstrative 
as  Sierra  Leone  negroes  :  wear  a  pair  of 
white  cloth  shoes  or  leather  boots  of 
natural  colour,  and  you  will  find  some- 
thing to  study  in  their  faces  and  their 
language.  The  plague  of  beggars  is 
perhaps  worse  than  in  London,  and 
has  abated  nothing  since  the  days 
when  I  was  called  a  "brutta  creatura 
d'Iddio  " — an  ugly  creature  of  God — for 
advising  coppers  to  be  given  to  them  in- 
stead of  silver.  We  again  see  the  won- 
drous contrast  of  wealth  and  misery  so 
familiar  at  home — the  incongruity  of 
new  churches  decked  with  costly  and 
splendid  marbles,  whilst  whining  Por- 
dioseros  display  their  deformities  on 
the  steps,  and  teach  babes  in  arms  to 
stretch  out  the  hand.  Here,  however, 
beggary  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  pure 
Bohemianism,  for  no  man  need  lack  a 
meal  and  a  bed.  Amongst  the  Maronites 
of  the  higher  Libanus  respectable  house- 
masters and  their  families  will  flock 
down  to  Bayrut  and  invoke  the  travel- 
ler's charity.  In  this,  however,  there  is 
a  sub-superstitious  idea  of  following  the 
path  pointed  out  by  Jesus  and  His 
apostles.  This  Italian  beggary  is  simply 
a  form  of  the  Egyptian  bakhshish  pro- 
jected northwards  :  it  is  a  tax  which 
the  poor  man  has  a  right  to  levy  upon 
his  rich  brother.  It  belongs  essentially 
to  the  land  where  you  say  "Allah  in- 
crease thy  weal ! "  not  "  Thank  you  !  " 
where  everything  comes  from  the 
Creator,  nothing  from  the  creature ;  and 
consequently  where  all  that  is  yours  is 
also  after  a  fashion  mine. 

The  Englishman  first  visiting  this 
historic  city  is  astonished  at  the  contrast 
between  report  and  actuality,  fame  and 
development :  accustomed  to  his  huge 


wilderness  of  brick  at  home,  he  feels 
himself  cramped,  as  if  he  were  in  a 
country  town.  Presently  he  grows  to 
the  state  of  things,  and  he  becomes  a 
"  Xero  of  the  Neri,"  ultra-conserva- 
tive. One  of  these  "  Inglezi  Italianati" 
was  scandalized  because  I  spoke  of 
draining  the  Campagna — 'twould  be 
such  a  pity  to  change  its  desert  cachet ! 
A  third  waxed  almost  violent  when  he 
heard  of  tramways  in  Rome — did  it  ever 
strike  him  that  the  R.R.  'bus  is  more 
like  the  carriage  than  the  latter  is  like 
the  biga  or  the  quadriga  ?  So  to  please 
these  retrogrades  the  Romans  would  have 
to  exclude  every  modern  comfort  of  a 
European  city,  simply  because  it  would 
not  be  picturesque. 

And  Rome  as  she  now  stands  simply 
wants  everything  but  gas.  Whilst 
other  nations  and  their  capitals  have 
progressed,  she  has  been  sleeping — sleep- 
ing in  the  sun — like  Barbarossa,  who 
still  sits  slumbering  amongst  the  en- 
chanted hills. 

Compare  the  Vienna  of  the  present 
day,  the  gorgeous  metropolis,  with  the 
little  hof  which  existed  even  up  to  I860, 
the  head-quarter  village  girt  round  by 
its  ring-mauer.  But  at  Rome,  men 
who  remember  as  far  back  as  1830  find 
most  of  the  quarters  absolutely  in  stalu 
quo  ante.  Take,  for  instance,  British 
Rome,  which  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  south  by  the  Piazza 
Miguanelli,  east  by  the  Pincian  hill 
and  the  Trinita  dei  Monti,  and  west 
by  the  Corso  ;  and  whose  arx,  or  strong- 
hold, is  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sesquipedalian  letters 
in  gold  sprawling  over  the  walls,  and  a 
few  alluding  to  the  newly-invented  art 
and  mystery  of  photography,  what  is 
there  changed  1  Still  you  find  the  old  in- 
stitutions, the  red-volumed  folks  flocking 
in  and  out  of  Lowe  the  grocer's,  Piale 
the  librarian's,  Spithover  the  stationer's, 
and  so  forth.  The  state  of  life  is  drowsy 
as  Bernini's  old  font-shaped  fountain 
(delta  della  Navaccia)  that  plays 
drearily  in  the  dreary  square.  The 
"  Church  of  England  "  is  not  ashamed 
afficlier  herself  when  compelled  like  a 
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pariah  or  leper  to  lie  outside  the  walls 
amongst  the  'busses  and  the  butchers — 
proh  pudor!  Keally,  let  me  ask,  was 
Cromwell  the  ultimus  Romanorum  ? 
Again,  in  the  Ghetto,  the  local  rag-fair, 
what  progress  is  there,  except  that  the 
Hebrew  grandees  have  moved  out  of  it 
to  palaces  and  suburban  villas?  And 
the  whole  Trastevere,  is  it  not  as  foul 
and  graveolent  as  of  yore  ? 

Eome,  the  capital  of  Italy,  and,  as  the 
experience  of  history  shows,  far  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  than  even  Paris, 
absolutely  has  no  fortifications  except 
the  patchwork  of  old  walls  which  a 
falconet  could  breach.  How  long  is 
this  to  last  ?  Inside  there  is  not  a  sign 
of  flagged  trottoir  except  in  the  Corso 
and  scattered  about  detached  streets ; 
you  must  tread  upon  a  pave  of  small 
uneven  blocks,  an  opus  Alexandrinum, 
which  seems  intended  to  enrich  the 
pedicure.  Asphalte,  which  is  creeping 
through  Pesth,  is  unknown  except  to  a 
few  hundred  yards  about  the  Piazza 
Navona.  And  where  are  the  tramways 
which  render  locomotion  so  easy  to  the 
middle  classes  at  Vienna  ?  Roman ticus 
replies — when  rage  permits — that  the 
streets  are  too  narrow  for  these  latter- 
day  abominations.  Then  why  not  adopt 
the  sensible  plan  of  Brazilian  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  and  let  the  pointed  finger  on 
the  wall  denote  the  only  direction 
allowed  to  the  driver  ?  I  know  of  no 
modern  city  where  street  railways  would 
be  more  economically  or  usefully  laid 
down  than  in  Rome ;  only  you  must 
prolong  the  Corso  into  the  Foro  Romano 
by  knocking  away  the  mass  of  corrup- 
tion about  the  Via  Marforio.  The  three 
main  thoroughfares  radiating  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  especially  when  a 
broad  embankment  shall  run  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  seem  built  with 
a  prospective  eye  to  tramways.  I  sup- 
pose one  must  not  speak  of  churches, 
but  we  surely  long  to  see  a  few  of  the 
360  cleared  away  :  let  us  specify  the  S. 
Bonaventura  Convent  on  the  Palatine 
Hill ;  the  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano,  which 
deforms  the  old  temple,  and  the  ugly 
pile  of  Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  which 


has   taken    the    place    of    Venus    and 
Rome. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, Italy  perforce  confined  her  studies 
to  politics,  and  was  compelled  to  throw 
everything  else  overboard.  We  all  know 
the  effect  of  this  style  of  excitement 
upon  the  Irishman,  who  in  the  course 
of  half  a  century  has  become  a  moody 
and  melancholy  man ;  his  wit  and 
humour  survive  only  in  books,  and 
economy  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron  where 
profuse  hospitality  used  to  prevail. 
Under  the  influence  of  politics,  Italy  has 
lost  even  her  pre-eminence  in  art.  The 
rooms  in  the  Vatican  which  offer  for 
sale  the  pictures  by  modern  painters 
make  you  hurry  through  in  shame,  feel- 
ing that  your  eyes  cannot  wholesomely 
rest  upon  their  rainbow  tints.  Artists 
there  are  in  abundance,  chiefly,  however, 
foreigners,  Americans  and  English  ;  but 
art,  which  you  see  in  every  bit  of  scenery 
around  you,  apparently  cannot  be  repro- 
duced. The  kunst-sentiment  is  dead,  or 
asleep,  as  in  Greece.  Even  mechani- 
cal art  has  rapidly  declined.  The  cameos 
and  the  mosaics  which  our  mothers  wore 
are  no  longer  to  be  bought;  like  the 
good  old  shawls  of  England,  their  place 
is  taken  by  a  lower  article  at  a  higher 
price. 

But  Italy  will  now  bid  a  temporary 
adieu  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
politics,  and  will  return  to  the  normal 
business  of  human  life — how  best  to 
live.  She  has  nobly  dared  and  grandly 
done  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  success  will 
not  turn  her  mobile  head.  When  she 
cried  in  1848,  "L'arte  de  la  guerra  presto 
s'impara"  the  host  of  field-marshals 
smiled  with  some  pity  and  more  con- 
tempt. When  she  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  "L'ltaliafara  da  sa"  statesmen 
listened  with  a  polite  incredulity.  She 
persisted,  however ;  she  did  learn  war, 
and  she  did  help  herself,  and  struck 
her  own  swashing  blow.  Then  the 
nations  believed  in  her,  for  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  And  after  realiz- 
ing the  vision  which  Dante  saw  through 
the  gloom  of  five  hundred  years,  she  is 
again  turning  to  the  realities  of  existence. 
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She  is  pushing  her  commerce  far  and 
wide  over  the  East,  and  taking  high 
rank  amongst  European  nations  even  in 
distant  Japan.  Already,  after  a  few  years 
of  existence,  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society  of  Italy,  under  my  excellent 
and  energetic  friend,  the  Conxmendatore 
Cristoforo  Negri,  numbers  nearly  as 
many  names  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Presently  she  will  have  a  newspaper. 
Curious  to  say,  there  is  nothing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a  first-rate  periodi- 
cal throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Italy,  haunted  as  she  still  is  by  the 
politic  ghost. 

Meanwhile  Rome  still  vegetates — die 
vivote — upon  art  and  commerce.  The 
latter  is  chiefly  represented  by  "  doing  " 
the  stranger — by  pelare  la  quaglia.  The 
hotel  keeper,  the  cicerone,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  flourish.  There  is  also  a  stout 
competition  in  the  matter  of  counter- 
feits, and  of  course  there  is  a  brisk 
trade  in  "  holy  things,"  images,  cruci- 
fixes, and  rosaries,  blessed  by  his  Holi- 
ness. The  Eoman  shop  is  a  study.  I 
know  of  only  one  establishment  which 
might  decently  appear  in  a  European 
capital — Maglieri's,  Via  Condotti,  Corso. 
The  rest  remind  me  of  their  humble 
origin — the  hole  in  the  wall  which  Cairo 
still  possesses ;  and  the  glass  cases  hung 
out  every  morning  and  taken  in  every 
evening  are  worthy  of  a  country  town 
in  Essex  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Of  art  I  have  spoken  ;  you  can  still  buy 
everything  from  a  bit  of  old  bronze  to 
porphyry  models  of  the  ruined  temples. 
Of  antiques  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
avoid  them,  like  the  Damascus  blade  at 
Damascus  and  the  Egyptian  Scarabaeus 
in  Egypt. 

III.  THE  HYGIENIC  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  TIBER. 

The  first  glance  at  the  Tiber  bed, 
deeply  encased  as  it  is  in  banks  thirty 
feet  high,  convinces  the  potamologist 
that  it  must  be  a  most  troublesome 
stream. 

The  large  quantity  of  silt  suspended 
in  the  yellow  water  raises  the  sole  by 


slow  but  certain  deposition.  The  swirl 
is  so  great,  that  north  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  a  columnar  inscription  cautions 
unwary  swimmers,;  and  thus  the  banks 
are  undermined  and  fall.  There  are 
two  large  and  many  small  bends  to  check 
the  regular  current  required  to  carry 
off  a  sudden  and  violent  access.  In 
places  the  bed  narrows  till  the  stream 
at  all  times  flows  like  a  sluice  ;  for 
instance,  about  the  Ponte  Sisto  (Jani- 
culum  Bridge)  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Sublician.  Finally,  there  are  the  large 
sand-banks  near  the  Acqua  Acetosa  and 
the  Isola  di  S.  Bartolomeo  (the  ship  of 
u^Esculapius),  which  break  the  river  into 
two,  and  which  cause  sensible  retarda- 
tion. Hence  the  chronic  flooding  of  the 
Pantheon ;  the  destructive  deluge  of 
December  1870  still  marked  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Corso  and  elsewhere ;  and 
the  immense  loss  of  life  and  property 
which  history,  especially  in  the  seventh, 
the  eighth,  and  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
scores  down  to  the  account  of  the  im- 
perial stream.  And  in  such  matters 
history  will  inevitably  repeat  herself. 

For  these  evils  there  is  absolutely  but 
one  efficient  remedy.  It  has  often  been 
proposed  ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  it  has  been 
heard  of  in  "  the  city."  It  has  always 
been  approved  of,  and  after  the  fashion 
of  other  mundane  things,  after  being 
labelled  "  highly  advisable,"  it  has  been 
placed  upon  the  shelf  with  due  honour. 
The  immense  impetus  which  must 
presently  be  given  to  Eome  cannot  fail 
again  to  bring  it  on  the  tapis,  and 
whether  this  time  it  escape  from  the 
realm  of  limbo  or  not,  the  good  intention 
cannot  fail  eventually  to  be  carried  out. 

The  panacea  in  question  is  simply  the 
diversion  of  the  Tiber.  The  vehicle  will 
be  a  relieving  channel  upon  the  same 
principle  as,  but  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  than,  that  which  Florence  has  dug 
in  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno. 

As  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  map 
proves,  there  is  no  room  for  such  diver- 
sion on  the  right  or  western  bank.  Here 
the  Tor  di  Quinto,  the  Monte  Mario,  the 
Vatican,  the  Janiculum,  and  the  Monte 
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Verde,  form  a  continuous  line  of  em- 
bankments, and  although  the  land 
behind  them  may  be,  as  it  usually  is, 
upon  a  lower  level  than  the  river-bed, 
the  cost  of  cuttings,  of  locks,  and  of  other 
works  at  the  offset  and  the  inlet  of  the 
canal,  would  be  fatal  obstacles  to  the 
project. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  left  or 
eastern  bank,  where,  by  going  sufficiently 
high  up  the  stream,  it  is  easy  to  secure  a 
sufficient  ML  At  this  point,  above  the 
Ilorne  and  Florence  Eailway,  would  be  an 
embankment,  provided  with  gates  and 
sluices  in  order  to  control  the  action  of 
the  new  channel,  and,  by  a  barrage 
across  the  Tiber,  the  same  power  would 
be  exerted  over  the  main  stream.  Hence 
it  would  cross  the  Anio  or  Teverone 
Valley,  which  is  well  defined  as  that  of 
the  Tiber  itself ;  with  the  same  scarped 
sides,  and  the  warts  or  tumuli  rising 
from  the  sole.  (I  may  here  mention 
that  the  historic  Mons  Sacer  is  a  mere 
section  of  the  ancient  right  bank  of 
geological  days,  rising  opposite  the 
I^omentan  Bridge.)  It  would  then  tra- 
verse the  course  of  the  Fosso  della 
Maranella,  which  rises  south-east  of  the 
Porta  Furba,  and  which,  after  running 
from  south  to  north,  falls  into  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anio.  Here  all  the  diffi- 
culties end.  A  short  cut  from  east  to 
west  strikes  the  valley  of  the  Maranna, 
and  another,  but  a  shorter,  falls  into  the 
Almo,  or  Cafarella,  on  a  line  with  the 
second  milestone  of  the  Via  Latina,  or 
Frascati  road.  Thence  it  would  pass 
down  the  old  course,  where  the  two 
conspicuous  cliff-faces,  one  small,  the 
other  large  and  close  to  the  great 
Pauline  Basilica,  define  the  form  of  the 
ancient  river-valley.  About  this  part 
the  Tiber  bends  sharply  to  the  west, 
and  here  the  canal,  sweeping  gently  to 
the  south-east,  would  by  an  embankment 
with  gates  and  sluices  convert  the  old 
channel  into  a  port  connected  by  a  tram- 
way with  the  heart  of  Koine.  And  thus 
we  should  secure  efficient  drainage  for 
the  rich  Prati  di  S.  Paolo,  a  copy  of  the 
Prati  di  Acqua  Acetosa  to  the  north ; 
their  malaria  at  present  compels  even 


the  most  seasoned  monks  to  remove 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

An  English  engineer,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  proposes  a  curious  up-stream 
and  up-hill  scheme.  He  would  let  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber  into  the  valley  of  the 
Anio  or  Teverone,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
is  perfectly  well  defined  by  side  but- 
tresses and  natural  earthworks,  and 
above  the  I^omentan  Bridge  he  would 
strike  up  the  equally  well-marked  course 
of  the  Fosso  della  Maranella.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  the  enormous  expense 
necessary  to  turn  a  stream  from  north 
to  south  and  indeed  the  only  way  to 
account  for  such  a  project  coming  from 
a  man  of  education,  is  the  fact  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  inspection  of  a 
map  to  one  who  had  never  seen  the 
ground.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
cellent prescription  for  doing  away  with 
a  good  name. 

The  gates  and  sluices  of  the  relieving 
channel  would  readily  enable  the  engi- 
neer to  clean  out  the  Tiber  bed,  and 
by  deepening  it  to  neutralize  the  danger 
of  smaller  inundations.  Thus,  too,  the 
sides  would  be  prepared  for  a  river  em- 
bankment, which,  being  the  first  neces- 
sity for  riverine  towns,  appears  generally 
to  be  the  feature  last  thought  of.  Yet 
even  the  Thames  will  probably  be  em- 
banked before  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  by  a  race  which,  if  not  always 
sure,  is  certainly  always  slow.  The 
Tiber  is  now  bordered  by  rubbish  heaps 
and  foul  dwelling-places,  except  the 
strip  of  quay  to  the  north-east,  called 
the  Eipetta,  and  a  similar  feature  to  the 
south-west,  La  Eipa,  where  the  voice  of 
the  English  sailor  sounded  in  past 
centuries.  Presently  we  shall  expect  to 
see  it  with  the  KaX?)  aVr/},  the  pul- 
chrum  littus  of  classical  days,  prolonged 
down  both  sides.  Finally,  after  clean- 
ing the  Tiber  of  mud  and  the  deposits 
of  ages,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  it  an 
ornamental  stream,  with  banks  three 
miles  long,  the  most  pleasant  of  prome- 
nades. 

The  idea  of  laying  dry  the  Tiber  bed 
is  enough  to  make  the  antiquarian  mouth 
water.  Imagine  the  treasures  which  its 
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waves  must  veil :  these  hoards  of  past 
ages  would  suffice  to  store  the  museums 
of  all  Europe.  What  a  list  of  valuables 
sunk  under  its  brown  waters  and 
browner  mud  might  be  drawn  up  from 
the  annals  of  the  past !  It  is  enough  to 
mention  one — the  seven-branched  can- 
delabrum of  massive  gold  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  fell  from 
the  bridge  when  Maxentius  was  put  to 
flight  by  Constantine. 

The  insulation  of  Home  would  doubt- 
less tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  terrible 
malaria  of  the  Eastern  Campagna. 
Drainage  to  the  new  channel  would  be 
facilitated,  and  by  subsidiary  works,  the 
home  of  Tertiana,  Quartana  and  all  the  fell 
sisterhood  of  fever  would  after  a  time  be 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  salubrious 
and  productive  districts  of  the  Romagna, 
environs  right  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
Rome,  past  and  present.  In  1874, 
the  rich  land  lies  fallow,  bearing  grass 
without  cattle  to  graze  it  down.  It  is 
admitted  that  with  improved  drainage 
and  irrigation  some  311,550  hectares 
could  be  placed  under  the  plough,  and 
that  the  widely-scattered  farmsteads 
could  be  centupled.  The  increased  value 


of  this  wide  area  would  counterbalance 
the  expenses  of  the  works,  and  by  drain- 
ing without  and  building  within  the 
walls,  Rome  will  silence  the  voice  which 
is  still  proposing  Florence  as  the  seat 
of  empire.  The  Holy  City  is  not 
so  much  the  capital  of  Italy  as  the 
capital  of  Europe,  and  consequently  the 
capital  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  these  days,  when  the  Suez  Canal 
converts  Africa  into  an  island,  when 
similar  works  are  proposed  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  the  neck  of 
Corinth,  and  even  for  Southern  Eng- 
land, from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the 
Solent,  and  from  the  Solent  to  the 
Thames  ;  and,  finally,  when  it  is  seriously 
contemplated  to  make  another  and  a 
Southern  Mediterranean  of  Northern  and 
Saharan  Africa,  this  plan  for  insulating 
Rome  can  hardly  appear  extravagant. 
And  in  considering  the  expense,  it  may 
be  observed  that  such  works  are  carried 
out  in  Italy  with  more  economy  than  in 
most  parts  of  the  world :  labour  is  abun- 
dant, wages  are  cheap,  and  perhaps  de- 
tacWents  from  the  several  corps  d'armee 
might  be  utilized. 

RICHARD  F.  BURTON,  F.R.G.S. 
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MALONE  was  of  opinion  that  this  speech 
might  have  been  taken  from  "Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,"  written  by  Marlow 
and  Nash.  When  Steevens  discovered 
their  play  he  showed  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  But  it  is  strange  that  no  one 
has  since  observed  the  intimate  connec- 
tion that  exists  between  that  play  and 
the  subject  of  this  short  essay.  One 
of  the  scenes  in  it  (Act  ii.  sc.  1)  con- 
tains -"/Eneas'  tale  to  Dido,"  and  this 
tale  includes  the  portion  "where  he 
speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter."  Shakspere 
could  not  have  deliberately  determined 
to  treat  of  the  same  subject  as  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  a  well-known  play  with- 
out intending  to  invite  comparison  be- 
tween the  treatment  he  had  used  and 
that  of  his  predecessor.  But  he  is  not 
content  with  this  ;  he  tells  us  that  the 
speech  was  taken  from  "  an  excellent 
play ;  never  acted,  or  not  above  once : 
for  it  pleased  not  the  million."  In  spite 
of  this,  Dryden  and  Pope  agree  that 
Shakspere  meant  this  speech  to  be 
bombastic,  and  an  object  of  ridicule  ;  in 
which  opinion  they  are  cordially  sup- 
ported by  Steevens.  They  were,  how- 
ever, completely  refuted  by  Warburton, 
who  showed — from  the  commendation 
bestowed  by  Hamlet,  from  the  character 
of  the  speech  itself,  and  from  the  effect 
it  produced  on  those  -vho  heard  it — that 
it  was  intended  by  Shakspere  to  be 
approved  and  praised;  and  that  the 
parts  of  it  deemed  most  bombastic  were 
paralleled  in  other  plays  of  his  where  he 
evidently  aimed  at  the  sublime.  Ma- 
lone,  Boswell,  and  others  have  supported 
this  view ;  and  Eitson  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  his  opinion  these  lines 
were  extracted  from  some  play  which 
Shakspere  at  an  early  period  had  either 
produced  or  projected  on  the  story  of 


Dido  and  ^Eneas.  This  is  very  near  the 
true  view,  I  think.  But  before  enun- 
ciating that  let  us  look  a  little  into 
Marlow's  play  and  examine  its  construc- 
tion. It  was  finished  by  Nash,  after 
Marlow's  death  in  1593,  and  published 
in  1594.  It  is  for  the  most  part  written 
in  Marlow's  style,  with  some  minor 
interpolations  by  Nash.  These  I  shall 
not  enumerate  here,  as  I  wish  to  confine 
the  reader's  attention  to  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

In  this  scene,  which  is  far  the  weakest 
in  the  play,  and  does  least  to  advance  the 
plot,  there  are  several  peculiarities : — 

1.  Priamus  is  used  for  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Troy  eight  times,  Priam  three 
times  only.     Elsewhere  in  the  play  the 
form  Priam  is  used  exclusively. 

2.  The  name  Alexander  is  given  to 
Helen's  lover;    in  other  parts  of  this 
play,  and  in  Marlow's  other  works,  he 
is  called  Paris. 

3.  At  the  end  of  Eneas'  tale  there 
is    a    stage    direction,    HJxeunt    omnes, 
although  Ascanius  remains  on  the  stage 
and  talks  to  Venus  and  Cupid,  who  then 
come  in.     This  double  ending  to  a  scene 
implies  double  authorship,  or  one  author 
working  at  two  distinct  times.     It  is  a 
common  phenomenon;    in   Shakspere, 
for  instance,  we  find  it  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  and  in  Macbeth. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  scene  is  inferior 
in  workmanship,  in  characterization,  in 
theatrical    requirements,     in     poetical 
power.     All  the    "^Eneas'   tale"  part 
could  be  cut  out  and  not  missed. 

This  scene  then,  for  the  above  reasons, 
is  unlike  Marlow's  work  in  the  rest  of 
the  play ;  it  is  equally  unlike  the  other 
plays  of  his  writing.  We  may  confi- 
dently assign  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
Nash,  if  not  the  whole.  But  it  was 
in  1594  that  Shakspere  revised  the 
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Henry  VI.  in  which  Mario w  had  written 
a  great  part,  and  he  might  naturally 
expect  to  have  the  revision  of  this  play 
also  committed  to  him.  He  was,  for 
other  reasons  given  by  me  elsewhere, 
on  indifferent  terms  with  Nash  at  this 
time.  What  could  be  more  likely  than 
that  he  should  write  a  scene  or  a  por- 
tion of  one  to  show  how  much  better 
he  would  have  done  the  editing  of  the 
play  1  He  chooses,  naturally  enough, 
that  scene  in  which  ]STash  has  shown 
the  greatest  weakness,  and  writes  as 
nearly  in  the  Marlow  rhythm  as  he  can. 
For  it  is  noticeable  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  the  influence 
that  Green,  Peele,  and  Marlow  must 
have  had  on  Shakspere's  style,  that 
in  his  very  earliest  works  he  breaks 
away  from  their  system  of  metre,  and 
that  in  the  whole  of  his  plays  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  the  "mighty  line"  of 
Marlow  except  in  this  instance,  which, 
even  if  written  early,  was  not  published 
till  his  best  and  maturest  time.  By 
published  I  do  not  mean  printed,  but 
made  known  in  any  way  publicly.  I 
hold  then  thatjthe  object  which  Shak- 
spere  had  in  view  in  introducing  this 
speech  into  Hamlet  was  to  expose  the 
weakness  of  his  opponent  Nash  as  a 
playwright,  and  to  utilize  a  piece  of  work 
which  he  had  lying  idle  by  him.  When 
he  wrote  Hamlet  he  seems  to  have  been 
just  entering  into  that  cynical  state 
which  has  been  noted  by  Hallam  as  a 
characteristic  of  his  third  period.  His 
directly  personal  allusions  to  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  tragedians  of 
the  city,  to  the  inhibition  of  city  play- 
houses, all  savour  of  this  cynical  charac- 
ter, and  agree  with  the  interpretation 
which  I  give  to  this  scene  as  being  filled 
throughout  with  personal  and  satirical 
allusions.  I  am  further  confirmed  in 
this  view  by  the  probability  that  Shak- 
spere  had  just  been  altering  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  which  was  most  likely  in 
its  original  shape  a  play  of  Marlow's  : 
this  occupation  would  recall  his  dead 
friend  to  his  mind,  and  predispose  him 
to  be  hostile  to  Nash ;  partly  from  re- 
collection of  Nash's  having  completed 
the  Dido,  partly  from  remembering  his 


old  sneers  about  leaving  the  trade  of 
Noverint  and  affording  whole  Hamlets 
or  handfuls  of  tragical  speeches.  This 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  call  to  mind  when 
writing  his  play  on  the  very  subject  of 
the  old  one  alluded  to  by  Nash,  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  Shakspere  must 
have  had  somehow  to  do  with  by  way 
of  alteration  or  addition,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

But  on  this  argument,  based  as  it  is 
on  another  supposition  which  is  not 
admitted  to  be  proven,  although  I  hold 
it  to  be  so,  no  stress  shall  be  laid.  On 
the  following  I  trust  I  may  more  strong- 
ly rely.  In  the  inscription  written  by 
Gabriel  Harvey  in  his  copy  of  Speght's 
"  Chaucer,"  no  play  but  Hamlet  is  men- 
tioned with  commendation.  He  says  : 
"The  younger  sort  take  much  delight 
in  Shakspere's  Venus  and  Adonis;  but 
his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  have  it  in  them  to 
please  the  wiser  sort."  Why  should  he 
pick  out  this  play  from  the  score  that 
must  have  been  performed  before  that 
was  written?  Why  but  because  this 
was  the  only  play  of  Shakspere's  in 
which  he  found  anything  that  could 
gratify  his  personal  spite  against  an 
enemy — against  a  special  enemy:  the 
one  who  had  so  completely  baffled  him 
in  all  the  controversial  writings  he  had 
issued. 

•In  considering  this  point  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  speech  is  contained 
in  the  earliest  form  of  the  published 
Hamlet,  so  that  it  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  play  in  its  first  state.  This  is 
important  so  far  that  when  the  revised 
Hamlet  was  produced,  Nash  was  certainly 
no  longer  alive,  and  Shakspere  was  not 
the  man  to  insult  over  a  dead  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  truth  in 
my  theory,  it  will  go  far  to  confirm  what 
I  am  confident  of  on  other  grounds,  that 
the  first  printed  form  of  Hamlet  is  a 
surreptitious  and  mutilated  production 
pirated  by  a  dishonest  publisher,  and  by 
no  means,  as  it  is  sometimes  considered 
to  be,  a  complete  first  draught  from 
Shakspere's  hand.  For  this  speech 
would  certainly  not,  on  that  hypothesis, 
have  been  produced  in  the  imperfect 
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state  in  -which  it  appears  in  the  first 
quarto. 

"We  will  now  compare  some  parts  of 
the  tale  of  /Eneas  as  told  by  Shakspere 
and  by  Nash,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
they  are  really  rival  productions. 

Nash  describes  Pyrrhus  thus  : 

1  At  last  came  Pyrrhus,  fell,  and  full  of  ire, 
His  harness  dropping  blood,  and  on  his  spear 
The  mangled  head  of  Priam's  youngest  son. 
And  after  him  his  band  of  myrmidons 
With  balls  of  wildfire  in  their  murderous 

paws, 
Which  made  the  funeral  flame  which  burnt 

fair  Troy." 

Shakspere's  is  more  expanded  : 

"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  he  whose  sable  arms 
Black  as  his  purpose  did  the  night  resemble, 
When  lie  lav  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, 
Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion 

smeared 

With  heraldry  more  dismal :  head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules  :  horridly  tricked 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters, 

sons. 
Baked  and  impasted  with   the   parching 

-streaks 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  lord's  murder :    roasted  in  wrath 

and  fire 

And  thus  o'ersized  with  coagulate  gore, 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles." 

Nash  gives  this  narrative  of  Priam's 
death  : 

"  And  at  Jove's  altar  finding  Priamus, 
About  whose  withered  neck  hung  Hecuba 
Folding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  jointly  both 
Beating  their  breasts  and  falling  on  the 

ground  ; 
He  with  his  falchion's  point  raised  up  at 

once, 

And  with  Megaera's  eyes  stared  in  their  face 
Threatening  a  thousand  deaths  at  every 

glance. 
***** 

Not  moved  at  all,  but  smiling  at  his  tears, 
The  butcher  while  his  hands  were  yet  held 

up, 
Treading  upon  his  breast,  struck  oif   his 

hands. 
At  which  the  frantic  queen  leapt  on  his 

face 

And  in  his  eyelids  hanging  by  the  nails 
A  little  while  prolonged  her  husband's  life. 
At  last  the  soldiers  pulled  her  by  the  heels 
And  swung  her  howling  in  the  empty  air, 
Which  sent  an  echo  to  the  wounded  king 
Whereat  he  lifted  up  his  bed-rid  limbs, 
And  would  have  grappled  with  Achilles'  son 
Forgetting  both  his  strength  and  want  of 

hands : 
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Which  he  disdaining  whiskt  his  sword  about 
And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  king  fell 

down  ; 

Then  from  the  navel  to  the  throat  at  once 
He  ripped  old  Priam." 

Shakspere  writes  thus  : 

"  The  hellish  Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks  :.  anon  he  finds 

him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks  :  his  antique 

sword, 

Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls 
Repugnant  to  command :  unequal  matcht 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;   in  rage  strikes 

wide : 

But  with  the  whiff  and  wir.d  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls." 

That  these  passages  were  written  in 
direct  rivalry  is  manifest :  the  superior 
power  and  excellence  of  the  Shakspere 
portions  is  equally  manifest ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  the  splendid  simile  of 
the  storm  and  the  description  of  Hecuba 
are  also  in  the  Shakspere  speech,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  he  meant 
these  lines  for  mere  bombast.  I  do  not 
quote  the  Hecuba  part  as  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  it  in  Nash,  and  it  is 
in  everyone's  hands.  The  finest  bit  in 
Nash  is  the  picture  of  Pyrrhus  : — 

"  So  leaning  on  his  sword  he  stood  stone  still, 
Viewing  the  fire  wherewith  rich  Ilion  burnt ;" 

and  this  Shakspere  has  capped  with — 

"  So  as  a  painted  tyrant  Pyrrhus  stood 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But  as  we  often  see  against  some  storm 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region:  so  after  Pyrrhus' 

pause 
A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-work." 

There  is  a  moral  certainty  that  these 
passages  are  competitors  for  popular  fa- 
vour. Just  as  Turner  in  his  first  periods 
deliberately  painted  for  comparison  with 
the  then  esteemed  landscapists,  so  did 
Shakspere  deliberately  choose  in  some 
instances  to  write  his  plays  on  the  same 
"  platforms  "  as  his  predecessors — as  it 
were,  challenging  their  pre-eminence. 
We  see  this  clearly  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  King  John,  King  Lear,  Henry 
IV.,  Henry  F".,  and  The  ^Taming  of  the 
Shrew  (Pctruchio  and  Katherine)  when 
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we  compare  them  with  their  antecessors. 
It  was  probably  the  case  also  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, Troilus  and  Cressida,  Henry  VIII., 
and  Julius  Casar.  In  this  speech  he 
has  not  only  built  on  another's  plat- 
form, but  imitated  the  antique  style  of 
Mario  w;  he  challenges  competition  with 
Nash  in  matter  and  manner ;  and  if  the 
two  attempts  be  placed  side  by  side,  as 
Turner's  and  Claude's  are  in  our  Nation- 
al Gallery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  is  the  superior.  The  only  point 
that  makes  one  doubt  in  the  matter  is 
Hamlet's  assertion  that  the  whole  play 
had  been  written.  But  this  appears  to 
be,  on  careful  examination,  a  necessity 
of  the  situation.  Hamlet  could  not  ex- 
pect the  players  to  know  any  scenes 
except  in  complete  plays.  On  all 
grounds  alike,  then,  I  hold  that  this 
scene  was  written  by  Shakspere  in  1594, 


as  a  supplement  to  Marlow's  unfinished 
play,  in  competition  with  Nash,  and  that 
it  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  first 
draught  of  Hamlet  in  1601  or  there- 
abouts. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  what  becomes 
of  the  theories  of  Schlegel  and  other 
aesthetic  critics  as  to  the  necessity  Shak- 
spere was  under  of  writing  this  scene  in 
stilted  blank  verse  in  order  to  differen- 
tiate it  from  the  rest  of  the  play  1  Are 
they  worthless  1  By  no  means.  Only 
instead  of  saying  that  Shakspere  wrote 
it  in  this  form  on  purpose  to  contrast  it 
with  his  usual  style,  we  must  say  he 
felt  that  it  would  "  come  right "  if  he 
inserted  it  in  this  place,  and  therefore 
did'  so  insert  it :  he  worked  unconsci- 
ously, and  left  us  petty  critics  to  peep 
about  under  the  legs  of  the  Colossus  to 
examine  his  proportions  and  find  them 
perfect. 

F.  G.  FLEAY. 
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WHETHER    Sir    Duffus   Hardy  regrets 
having  had  the  championship  of  the 
Utrecht  Psalter  thrust  upon  him  or  not, 
posterity  can  scarce  fail  to  he  grateful 
to  him  for  having  promoted  a  general 
search   for    specimens   of    the   earliest 
manuscripts  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  their  character- 
istics.    At  all  events,  it  is  only  due  to 
him  to  state,  that  he  has   proved  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  a  Bodleian 
MS.  in  much  closer  proximity  to  the 
date  of  its  contents,  and,  if  at  all,  hardly 
less  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  than  the 
Alexandrine  Codex  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  British  Museum.     It  is  the  earliest 
MS.  extant  of  the  earliest  Latin  version 
of  the  canons  of  the  code  of  the  Church, 
ending  with  those  of  the  fourth  General 
Council  in  A.D.  450.     This  document 
was  presented  to  the  Bodleian  by  Henry 
Justellus,    a    French    Protestant    and 
refugee,  who  died  librarian  to  King  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  who  received  from  Oxford 
in  return  for  the  gift  a  D.C.L.  degree. 
It   had  belonged  to   his  father  Chris- 
topher, whose  religion  and  country  were 
the  same,  and  whose  "Code  of  the  Canons 
of  the  Universal  Church,  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,"  published  A.D. 
1610,  created  about  as  much  excitement 
amongst  canonists  as  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  had  created 
amongst  men  in  general  a  century  before, 
besides  actually  revealing  the  ideal  under 
which  the  French  bishops  had  petitioned 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  allowed 
to  live.     "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  speaking  in  their 
name  (llth   November,    1563),    "that 
the  ancient  canons,  long  since  forgotten, 
should  be  put  in  use,  and  observed  by 
us  again,  as  far  as  possible,  particularly 
those  of  the  first  four  General  Councils  ; 
and  I  desire  that  this  our  collective  sen- 
tence be  entered  on  the  Acts  in  due 
form."     Now  here  is  the  Code  contain- 


ing them,  unmixed  and  unalloyed,  in 
large  letters  !  It  may  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish, .  accurately  condensed,  in  Part  II. 
of  Johnson's  Vade  Mecum,  lately  re- 
printed, where  the  pertinent  remark 
occurs  that  "  not  one  of  these  canons 
was  made  in  the  Latin  Church,  or  drawn 
up  in  that  tongue." 

It  was  published  by  C.  Justellus  in 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  version  of  his  own. 
But  he  had  by  him.  two  remarkable 
MSS.  of  the  two  earliest  versions  of 
it  in  Latin  :  one  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
the  well-known  author,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, of  our  system  of  dating  events  from 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  other  called 
"  ancient "  by  Dionysius  himself,  in 
comparison  with  his  own,  and  which 
his  own  was  both  made  and  destined  to 
supersede.  Both  MSS.  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  are  well  worth  comparing, 
not  merely  for  their  palaeography — 
which  is  of  the  finest,  and  in  one  case, 
perhaps,  unique — but  still  more  for 
their  contents.  For,  in  reality,  the  latter 
has  never  been  printed.  The  Dionysian 
version  contains  165  canons,  which  the 
author  says  he  had  before  him  in  Greek, 
numbered  consecutively,  but  assigned 
to  Councils  as  follows  : — 20  Nicene  (A.D. 
325),  24  Ancyran  and  14  Neo-Caesarean 
(both  A.D.  314),  20  Gangran  (A.D.  325), 
25  Antiochian  (A.D.  341),  59  Laodicean 
(A.D.  364),  and  3  Constantinopolitan 
(A.D.  381).  These  make  the  165.  Then 
follow  27  passed  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.D.  450),  and  translated 
from  the  Greek  like  the  rest,  though 
not  continuously  numbered.  And 
with  them,  he  declares  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  the  Greek  canons  termi- 
nate. It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
series  the  Nicene  canons  alone,  which 
are  placed  first,  deviate  from  their 
chronological  order.  Dionysius,  with  a 
view  of  improving  his  collection,  pre- 
faces it  with  50  so-called  Apostolic 
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Canons,  which,  he  says  he  translated 
also  from  the  Greek ;  and  appends  to 
it  21  Sardican  (A.D.  347)  and  138 
African  (A.D.  419),  "  quae  Latine  sunt 
edita" — to  use  his  own  words.  This 
MS.  is  in  one  volume  quarto,  bound  in 
calf.  That  of  the  "  Prisca  Yersio  "  is 
in  three  volumes  quarto,  but  very  much 
thinner,  bound  in  white  vellum.  It 
is  of  this  MS.  alone — called  "  ancient  " 
by  Dionysius  Exiguus — of  part  of  it 
more  particularly,  and  of  the  shameful 
outrage  perpetrated  on  it  by  somebody, 
most  of  all,  that  I  am  about  to  speak.  As 
each  volume  has  "  Bibliothecae  Christo- 
phori  Justelli,"  written  by  himself,  on 
its  first  page,  they  must  have  been  so 
divided  when  he  had  them,  if  not  before, 
for  their  contents  are  distinct ;  and  of 
the  first  and  third  volumes,  all  that 
need  be  said  is,  that  one  contains  part 
of  the  African  canons,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  sixth  "  action  "  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  both  transcribed  in  the 
same  character  all  through,  and  probably 
by  the  same  hand,  as  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume.  The  contents  of 
the  second  volume  are  thus  given  at  its 
commencement  in  a  modern  hand  simi- 
lar to,  yet  obviously  different  from,  that 
of  Justellus — "  Hcec  collectio  continet 
canones  conciliorum  Ancyrani,  Neoccesa- 
riensis,  Nicoeni,  Gangrensis,  AntiocJieni, 
Constantinopolitani,  Calchedonensis."  I 
italicize  this  statement  for  reasons  that 
will  appear  presently.  The  text  of  this 
MS.  from  first  to  last  is  in  uncials,  or 
rounded  capitals,  usually  of  the  same 
size  ;  but  with  some  letters — the  Y 
notably — projecting  above  the  others  ; 
and  occasionally  a  larger  capital,  with 
an  attempt  at  ornamentation  at  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph.  The  special 
headings  are  in  smaller  uncials,  some- 
times with  only  the  first  letter,  some- 
times all,  rubricated.  The  principal 
headings,  which  are  throughout  in 
rustic  capitals,  are  sometimes  rubricated, 
and  sometimes  not,  and  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  numbers,  which  are 
throughout  Roman. 

The  arrangement  is  in  single  column 
throughout,  except  the  subscriptions, 
which  are  in  double  column.  The 


words  in  the  text  are  not  separated  in 
general,  and   the   lines   run  into   each 
other  ;  but  now  and  then  a  square  clot 
separates  two  words.     This  holds  good 
of   the   rubricated   parts    also,   though 
in   the   principal  headings  there  is  at 
times  a  dot  between  every  word.     Here 
and  there  seeming  attempts  at  punctua- 
tion occur ;  in  most  cases  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence.     The  letter  Y  is  never 
dotted.  Abbreviations  seem  dictated  by 
convenience  rather  than  system  ;  some- 
times  a  mere  final  M  is  thrown   up, 
which  the  line  will  not  hold.     Some- 
times  the   same   word    is    abbreviated 
differently,  or  written  in  full,  according 
to  the  space  that  can  be  spared  for  it. 
We  have  thus  "incipit,"  and  "  inc."  or 
"  incp."  with  straight  lines  above  them, 
in  close  proximity.     In    the   numbers 
above  V  and  X,  the  first  I  is  in  general 
much  taller  than  any  that  follow.     In 
the  commencing  pages  the  V  is  written 
to  look  like  U.     But  in  the  text  U 
always  takes  the  place  of  V,  and  often 
occurs   for    0.     Thus    "  epistula "    for 
"epistola."     There  is  but  one  drawing 
in  the  whole  MS.,  where  a  little  rubri- 
cated bird  does  duty  for  the  central  and 
left  strokes  of  the  letter  A.     Here  and 
there  we  have  capitals  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  line  roughly  ornamented  ;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  words  "  Confessio 
Fidei,"  forming  a  heading  to  the  Nicene 
Creed,  is  a  small  Maltese  cross.     Justel- 
lus, in  the  edition  of  his  preface  printed 
by  Migne,  speaks  of  the  Dionysian  ver- 
sion as  having  been  published  by  him 
"  ex  vetusto    cod.   Ms.    Bibl.   nostrae." 
But  of  this  he  says,  "  Antiquior  altera, 
nondum  edita,    cujus  pervetustum,    ex- 
emplar Ms.  penes  nos  habemus,  litteris 
majusculis  exaratum,  quod  sevi  sui  notam 
indicat."     Still,  even  he  described  it  in- 
adequately.   For  his  son  Henry,  in  pub- 
lishing it,  having  stated  that  a  dupli- 
cate of  it,  used  by  Sirmondus,  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  Vatican,  his  merciless  critics 
the    Ballerini,    about   a    century   later, 
with  all  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  at 
their  command,  searched  everywhere  for 
it   without    success ;    avowing    at   the 
end  of  their  researches,  with  singular 
candour,  that  the  MS.  of  their  opponent 
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•deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  first  class  by 
itself — "  cui  nullum  aliud  simile  in- 
venire  uspiam  licuit."  I  pass  no  opinion 
upon  its  palaeography ;  but  its  contents 
-alone  show  that  it  must  have  been 
written  shortly  after  the  termination  of 
the  fourth  Council :  viz.  between  A.D. 
450  and  500.  This  I  hope  to  make 
clear  at  some  future  time. 

As   I   stated,   the   credit   of  having 
brought  it  to  light  rests  with  Sir  D. 
Hardy.    I  merely  requested  to  be  fur- 
nished  with   specimens   of  our  oldest 
MSS.,   and  was  kindly  supplied  with 
this  among  others.     But  having  a  work 
in  hand  on  which  it  seemed  calculated 
to  throw  light,  it  very  soon  received 
my  undivided  attention.     And  the  first 
thing  I  discovered  was  that  the  contents 
of  Part  II.   had  been  mis-stated  at  its 
•commencement.     Still  worse  mis-state- 
ments occur  in  the  printed  preface  of 
Justellus   the   younger.     Secondly,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  volume,  seven 
leaves  had  been   deliberately   removed 
with    a    sharp     instrument,    and    the 
four  which,  came  last  replaced  by  being 
advanced  three  steps,  so  that  the  first 
four  gaps  are  filled  up  as  if  to  divert 
attention  from  what  has   really   gone. 
But  at  the  top  of  the  first  of  the  re- 
placed leaves  is  written  in  Eoman  capi- 
tals,   over   something    that    has    been 
erased,  "  Sardicensis  concilii  fragmenta," 
under  which   immediately  follows  the 
14th  Sardican  canon,  and  the  rest  in 
order  to  the  last,  which  is  numbered 
20,  leaving  part  of  the  third  and  all 
the  fourth  leaf  for  the   subscriptions, 
which  commence  therefrom,  and  termi- 
nate  naturally   with    the    fourth   leaf. 
The  next  page  begins  with  the  Gangran 
canons,  while  the  page  preceding  the 
first  of  the  replaced   leaves  ends   ab- 
ruptly with  subscriptions  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  of  which  the  concluding  ones 
have  disappeared;   so  that  it  is  clear, 
in  spite  of  the  clumsy  pains  taken  to 
conceal  it,  that  the  three  leaves  which 
were  removed,  and  have  not  been  re- 
placed, contained  the  concluding  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Nicene  Council,  and 
the  first  thirteen  Sardican  canons.  Thus, 
contrary  to  what  is  stated  at  its  com- 


mencement, the  Nicene  canons  were 
in  this  MS.  followed  immediately,  not 
by  the  Gangran,  but  by  the  Sardican. 
And  on  this  hangs  a  tale  of  untold  im- 
portance, involving  no  less  than  the 
fabric  of  the  Papacy.  With  nothing 
but  the  words  of  the  printed  preface  to 
them  to  guide  me — "  Maxima  pars  Sar- 
dicensium,  cum  postrema  parte  sub- 
scriptionum  concilii  Niceni,  injuria  tem- 
porum  periere " — which  are  wilfully 
misleading,  I  thought  it  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt more  than  to  make  the  best  of 
what  remained. 

After  much  consideration,  I  was  led, 
by  the-  obvious  bearing  of  what  remained 
on  the  controversy  between  Pope  Zosi- 
mus  and  the  African  bishops  about  the 
famous  canon  authorizing  legates  a  latere 
to  be  sent  from  Eome,  to  conclude  that 
the  missing  leaves  must  have  been  re- 
moved by  some  friend  of  the  Papacy, 
which  of  course  Justellus  was  not.    Let 
me  recall  what  took  place,  though  it  is 
tolerably  well  known.    Apiarius,  a  priest 
of  the  African  Church,  having  been  de- 
posed   by  his    bishop   for   immorality, 
crossed  the  sea  and  laid  his  case  before 
Pope  Zosimus.     He  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  the  Pope  sent  over  legates 
into  Africa  to  rehear  it,  A.D.  418,  quot- 
ing, for  the   information  of  all  whom 
it   might    concern,  what   he   called   a 
Nicene  canon  to  warrant  this   course. 
The  legates  found  a  Council  of  Bishops 
— S.  Augustine   among   them — sitting 
at  Carthage ;  which  Council,  after  hear- 
ing all  they  had  to  say,  replied  that 
there  was  no  such  canon  in  the  African 
copies  of  the  Nicene  canons,  but  that 
they  would  send  to  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria  for  authentic  copies,  and  be 
guided  by  their  contents.  Copies  arrived 
in  due  time,  but  the  inquiry  lasted  three 
years  ;  by  which  time  not  only  Zosimus 
but  his  immediate  successor  were  dead. 
The  Africans,  therefore*  communicated 
its  results  to  a  third  Pope — Celestine 
I.,  by  declaring,  not  only  that  no  such 
canon  existed  in  the  authentic  copies 
sent  them  any  more  than  in  their  own ; 
but,  what  was  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether, that  "  they  could  find  it  defined 
in  no  council  of  the  Fathers,  that  any 
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should  be  sent,  as  it  were,  from  the  side 
of  the  Pope,"  to  try  causes  away  from 
Eome.  There  the  matter  rested,  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned ;  but  when 
Dionysius  Exiguus  published  his  collec- 
tion in  the  next  century,  the  canon 
quoted  to  them  as  Nicene  by  Zosimus 
appeared  in  it  as  the  seventh  Sardican. 
And  the  question  was,  whether  it  had 
been  miscalled  by  Zosimus  in  ignorance, 
or  with  full  purpose  ?  In  ignorance, 
said  the  Gallicans  and  Ultraniontanes, 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  with  one  mouth  ; 
for  a  sort  of  instinct  told  them  it  was 
nothing  less  than  the  ke~y  of  their  posi- 
tion that  was  at  stake.  Taking  the 
same  view  of  it  myself,  I  turned  over 
the  MS.  eagerly,  to  see  whether  in  what 
remained  any  light  was  thrown  on  this 
point. 

Zosimus,  it  was  affirmed,  had  com- 
mitted a  very  pardonable  mistake,  sup- 
1  posing  that  the  only  canons  then  known 
to  the  Church  of  Eome,  besides  the 
Nicene,  were  the  Sardican,  and  that  in 
the  Code  then  in  use  by  the  Eoman 
Church,  they  followed  the  Nicene  con- 
secutively, without  further  title.  "  A 
probable  conjecture  enough,"  said  De 
Marca,  who  had  commenced  life  as 
a  lawyer,  with  a  touch  of  irony, 
"  could  authority  be  shown  for  it  in 
some  ancient  MS.  which  has  not  yet 
been  discovered."  Many  were  the  re- 
searches made  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
Quesnel,  the  Jansenist,  as  he  was 
afterwards  called,  was  the  first  to  come 
forward  with  a  MS.  in  which  this 
arrangement  was  observed,  arid  which 
he  therefore  felt  emboldened  to  publish 
under  a  title  which  it  had  never  borne 
before  —  "  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesise 
Eomanse."  But  the  title  proved  its 
ruin.  It  contained  a  host  of  things 
later  than  the  Sardican  and  Nicene 
canons ;  and  Coustans,  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Who  discredited  it  on  this 
and  other  grounds,  was  able  to  refer  to 
three  MSS.,  containing  as  many  col- 
lections distinct  from  it,  that  had  the 
Sardican  and  Nicene  canons  similarly 
confused.  Coustans,  however,  must 
have  been  perplexed  in  turn,  at 
unable  to  fix  a  date  for  his  own 


earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  For, 
having  dilated  in  glowing  terms  on  the 
contents  and  capacities,  even  in  those 
times,  of  the  papal  archives,  escri- 
toires (scrinia)  and  muniment  rooms 
(c/iartaria),  he  ends  by  avowing  his 
conviction  that  they  contained  no  Code, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  Eoman 
Church  as  yet  possessed  no  Code  of  its 
own.  "  No  code  of  its  ow?i ! "  ex- 
claimed the  representatives  of  the 
Eoman  school,  who  keenly  criticised 
every  word  that  fell  both  from  him  and 
Quesnel ;  yet  had  to  confess  that  all 
their  endeavours  to  discover  it  had 
proved  abortive,  and  while  referring  to 
a  number  of  MSS.  in  which-  the  Sar- 
dican and  Nicene  canons  figured  under 
the  same  title,  shrank  from  saying  any- 
thing about  their  date,  and  still  more 
from  giving  any  of  them  to  the  world  en- 
tire. There  was  just  one  such  "MS.  indeed, 
of  which  they  thought  they  might  ven- 
ture to  print  part — MS.  Vatican.  Eeg. 
1997.  This  may  be  described  as  a  bolder 
gloss  on  the  "  Prisca  Versio,"  than  the 
"Prisca  Versio"  itself  is  on  the  original. 
There  is  the  same  preface  to  the  Nicene 
creed  which  is  found  in  the  "  Prisca 
Versio."  The  creed  comes  next  :  a 
loose  paraphrase  —  not  a  translation — ' 
of  the  canons  follows,  under  26  heads 
instead  of  20  ;  yet,  even  then,  the  last 
canon  appears  nowhere.  But  what  is 
the  most  noticeable  by  far  is,  that  the 
printed  copy  stops  short  just  where  the 
Sardican  canons  should  commence,  so 
that  the  chief  point  of  interest — the 
junction  between  them  and  the  Nicene 
— is  withheld,  and  we  have  to  take 
what  the  Ballerini  choose  to  tell  us  of 
it,  as  well  as  of  the  canons  which 
follow,  on  trust.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
is,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  Code  being 
used  by  Pope  Zosimus  and  his  successors, 
consisting  of  the  Sardican  and  Nicene 
canons  combined  in  one,  remains  still 
where  it  was  when  De  Marca  desiderated 
its  proof  from  some  ancient  MS.  And 
this  made  me  scrutinize  what  the  thief 
had  omitted  to  take  with  redoubled  care. 
Briefly  stated,  what  this  part  of  the 
MS.  contained,  when  entire,  were — a, 
24  Ancyran  canons ;  b,  24  Neo- 
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Csesarean;    c,  21   Mcene;    d,  20  Sar- 
dican ;    e,  20    Gangran ;   /,    25    Anti- 
ochian  ;    g,  27  Chalcedonian  ;  and  7i,  5 
Constantinopolitan ;  all  in  separate  sets, 
in  each  case  in.  the  order  in  which  I 
have  given  them,  and  followed  by  the 
subscriptions.     It  soon  appeared  there- 
fore, that,  as  of  ten  happens,  the  thief  had 
only  succeeded  in  abstracting  the  signet- 
ring,  and  some  loose   cash,  while  the 
jewel-case  had  escaped  his  notice.     By 
the  jewel-case,  I  mean  the  Mcene  canons 
in  a  form  that  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
"  Incipiunt   constituta   canonum   sanc- 
torum Patrum  qui  aput  Mceeam  sunt 
congregati."     Such  was  its  commence- 
ment.   Afterwards  on  the  same  page : — 
"  Incipiunt  capitula    Mcaeni  concilii." 
Their  headings,  marked  1 — 21,  follow. 
Then,     at    their    close,    but   in    bad 
grammar,    on   the   same    page: — "Ex- 
plicit  capitula    Mcaeni    concilii/'     At 
the  top  of  the  other  side  of  the  same 
page: — "  Incipit   prefatio  Mcseni  con- 
cilii/'    This  fancy  preface  consists   of 
12   lines  in  verse.     Another  of  about 
the    same   length,   in   prose  —  with   a 
further  gloss  of  one  line — precedes  the 
creed,  which  is  in  turn  followed  on  the 
same  page  by  canon  1.      After  canon 
21,  which  ends  on  one  side  of  a  page, 
the  other  side  begins  : — "  Et  subscrip- 
serunt  Osius  episcopus  civitatis  Cortu- 
bensis,"  &c.,  down  to  where  the  missing 
leaves  commence.     This  is  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Mcene  canons  from  those  which  pre- 
ceded, and  from  those  which  followed 
them  in  this  MS.      Similarly,  from  the 
replaced  leaves  exhibiting  the  Sardican 
canons  in  regular  order  from  the  14th, 
with  which  they  commence,  to  the  20th, 
followed    by    the    subscriptions,  with 
which  they  finish,  it  is  equally  certain, 
that    what    have    disappeared    cannot 
have  been  continued  from  the  Mcene, 
but  must  have  started  from  a  canon  1 
of  their  own.     Nothing  in  any  preface 
or   title   to  them  which  has  been   ab- 
stracted can  have  modified  these  pheno- 
mena, though  it  may  have  made  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  doubly 
conclusive.     All  this  I  conceived  told 
against  the  apologists  of  Pope  Zosimus 


and  their  hypothesis  with  crushing 
force,  instead  of  confirming  it;  this 
being  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  oldest 
collection  of  canons  in  Latin  known. 
Nor  was  this  all  by  any  means.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  though  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  this  MS.,  previously 
to  its  mutilation,  took  his  case  out  of 
their  hands,  and  branded  him  beyond 
apology. 

I  have  already  bespoken  attention  to 
the  full  meaning  of  the  African  reply 
to  Pope  Celestine.     They  told  him  not 
merely  what  they  had  found,  but  what 
they  hid  not  found.     They  had  found 
that  the  canon  quoted  by  him  was  not  a 
Mcene  canon,  but  they  could  not  find 
any  council  of  the  fathers  in  which  any 
such  canonhad  passed.  Let  me  just  pause 
to  recall  how  much  is  involved  in  this. 
The  African  Chuich  was  not  a  Greek, 
but  a  Latin-speaking  Church  :  nor  was 
any  Church  in  Europe  just  then  better 
conversant   with   every  description    of 
Latin  literature.     Further,  unless  what 
we  have  been  told  of  the  council   of 
Sardica   is   false — which  is   a  question 
apart — Africa  was  represented  there  by 
no  less  a  person  than   the  Bishop  of 
Carthage — its  metropolis.      This  same 
metropolitan  again,   unless  the  council 
also  said  to  have  been  held  under  him. 
at  home  the  year  following,  is  spurious, 
recommended  one  of    the   canons  pro- 
posed there  by  saying  that   it   agreed 
with  a  canon  which  he  could  remember 
having  been  decreed  at  Sardica.    Barely 
seventy  years   had  elapsed  from  then, 
when  the  legates  of  Zosimus  arrived;  and 
what  is  more,  when  they  arrived  they 
found  the  African  Church  in  full  synod 
engaged  in  codifying  the  canons  of  all 
its  own  councils  up  to  then.     Yet,  this 
Church,  after  full  inquiry  spread  over 
three  years,  did  by  the  mouth  of  an- 
other metropolitan  of  Carthage  and  his 
suffragans,  of  whom  St.  Augustine  was 
one,  make  final  answer  to  the  Pope  that  in 
no  council  of  the  fathers  could  they  find 
it  defined  that  he  should  despatch  legates 
a  latere  to  try  causes  away  from  Rome, 
as  was  authorized  in  the  canon  alleged 
by  him.   Now,  I  maintain  it  is  more  than 
probable  that   this  MS.,  when  entire, 
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settled  tliat  question  ;  because  we  find 
from  what  remains  of  it  that  it  gave  to 
the  council  of  Sardica  but  20  canons 
instead  of  21,  the  number  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius ;  and  comparing  the 
canons  which  still  remain  there  with 
his,  we  see  that  they  correspond  in 
every  respect  but  one  ;  viz.,  that  his  are 
regularly  one  number  in  advance.  What 
is  14  in  this  MS.  is  15  with  him,  and 
the  same  to  the  end;. where  his  21st 
is  the  20th  of  this  MS.  Now,  do 
not  let  me  be  told  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent versions  of  these  canons  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin;  that  some  canons  are 
found  in  the  Greek  versions  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Latin  ;  that  a  different 
arrangement  is  found  in  some,  and 
different  numberings  in  most.  I  am 
not  concerned  witli  any  versions  of 
them,  but  the  two  which  I  am  here  con- 
trasting. The  Ballerini  themselves 
have  published  from  later  MS.  an 
edition  in  full  of  the  "  Prisca  Versio," 
and  anybody  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
of  comparing  it  with  that  of  Dionysius 
will  see  that  the  canons  themselves,  their 
numbering  and  arrangement,  are  the 
same  in  both.  And' this  makes  it  in- 
contestable, unless  their  editors  have 
played  us  false,  that  the  later  MSS.  of 
the  "  Prisca  Versio,"  no  less  than  that 
of  Dionysius,  contain  one  more  canon 
than  this  older  MS.,  and  as  pages  have 
been  removed  dishonestly  from  this  MS., 
to  conceal  where  the  discrepancy  lay,  I 
claim  the  right  of  assuming,  till  the 
contrary  can  be  proved,  as  morally  cer- 
tain, that  the  canon  wanting  in  this 
MS.,  and  interpolated  in  later  MSS. 
of  the  same  version,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Dionysius,  is  that  canon  which  Pope 
Zosimus  quoted  to  the  Africans,  and 
which  the  Africans,  after  three  years' 
search,  replied  in  full  council  that  they 
could  find  nowhere  defined. 

So  much  for  Pope  Zosimus  and  his 
legatine  canon,  that  has  ruled  and 
deluded  Christendom  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. On  these  grounds  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  hand  which 
mutilated  this  MS.  must  have  been 
friendly  to  his  successors.  I  still  ad- 
here to  this  opinion  in  spite  of  a  dis- 


covery since  made,  which  I  proceed  to 
relate  :  but  I  would  willingly  be  proved 
in  error  to    have   so    much    apparent 
blackness  cleared  up.     There  are  four 
acts  in  this  piece,  and  the  dramatis  per- 
sonce  pass,  all  of  them,   for  celebrities 
in  their  way.     1.  Peter  de  Marca,  who 
was  educated  for,  and  practised  at  the 
bar,    but    died   Archbishop    of    Paris. 
His  great  work,  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  A.D.  1641,  was  as  acceptable  to 
the  French  Court  as  it  was  displeasing  to 
the  Vatican.     It  was  not  all  published 
during  his  lifetime  ;  but  it  had  not  all 
been  out  a  year  when  it  was  placed  on 
the  Index,  and  each  time  that  he  was 
promoted — to    the    see    of    Conserans 
A.D.    1642,    to   that   of   Toulouse  A.D. 
1652,  to  that  of  Paris  A.D.  1661— end- 
less delays  ensued,  owing  to  his  having 
been  called  upon  to  retract  or  explain 
something  he  had  written,  before  the 
necessary  bulls  could  be  obtained  from 
Rome.     "  Baluze,  son  historien  et  son 
apologiste,"    say    the     editors    of   the 
Biographie   Universelle,   "parait   croire 
aussi   que   sa   sincerite"  n'etait  pas  en- 
tiere,  et  qu'il  entrait  beaucoup  de  calcul 
dans  les  opinions  qu'il  professait."     2. 
Stephen  Baluze  (born  1630)  was  thirty- 
six  years  younger  than  De  Marca,  and,  as 
he  tells  us,  personally  unknown  to  him 
till  A. D.  1656,  though  for  the  next  six 
years  he  rarely  quitted  his  side.     What 
student    of   ecclesiastical  or   medieval 
literature  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
him  for  his  conscientious  and  laborious 
contributions  to  both  ?     3.  Christopher 
Justellus,  whose  prefaces  and  notes  to 
the  three  codes  of  canons  published  by 
him,  attest    his  learning  and  discern- 
ment, and  are  far  from  impeaching  his 
candour.     He  died  A.D.  1649.     4.  His 
son,  Henry,  who,  with  William  Voel,  of 
the   Sorbonne,  reproduced  his  father's 
works  in  a  work  entitled  "  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Canonici  Veteris,"  in  two  volumes, 
A.D.  1661,  where  the  "  Prisca  Versio  " 
was  printed  for  the  first  time,  and,  as 
has  been  said,  most  unfaithfully,  with 
whomsoever  the  blame  may  lie.     5.  and 
6.  Peter   and    Jerome    Ballerini,    two 
learned   brothers,   celebrated   for   their 
theological  and  historical  works,  pub- 
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lished  at  Borne  or  Verona,  foremost  of 
which  is  their  edition  of  the  works  of 
S.  Leo,  with  an  appendix  of  documents 
and  dissertations  on  canon  law.  This 
appeared  in  the  pontificate  of  Benedict 
XIV.  (A.D.  1740—58),  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated. 

I.  "A  probable  conjecture  enough, 
if  authority  could  "be  shown  for  it  in 
some  ancient  MS.  which  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,"  was  De  Marca's  com- 
ment on  the  JSTiceno-Sardican  hypo- 
thesis. Being  expressed  in  c.  16  of 
B.  vii.  of  his  great  work,  it  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  Baluze 
tells  us,  in  a  marginal  note,  that  De 
Marca  was  at  that  time  unacquainted 
with  this  MS.  of  Justellus.  But  Baluze 
makes  a  strange  slip  here :  for  in  c.  4 
of  his  third  book,  published  when 
Baluze  was  but  eleven  years  old,  De 
Marca  speaks  of  the  MS.  in  a  way  that 
shows  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  it.  He  there  says  of  it,  "  in  quo 
descripti  sunt,  post  ceteros,  canones 
XXVII  Concilii  Chalcedonensis  : ';  and 
bestows  a  high  compliment  on  its  pos- 
sessor by  calling  him  "  vir  de  antiqui- 
tate  canonica  op  time  meritus."  Baluze 
remarks  on  this  passage  likewise,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  perplexed  him,  and 
that  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  C.  Jus- 
tellus was  alive  when  this  compliment 
was  paid  him,  and  for  eight  years  after 
— almost  the  whole  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  nomination  of  De  Marca  to 
the  see  of  Conserans  and  his  consecra- 
tion, owing  to  the  tracasseries  in  which 
his  book  involved  him  with  Eome ;  but 
he  died  the  year  after  De  Marca  became 
bishop,  leaving  his  oldest  MS.  unpub- 
lished. Some  years  subsequently,  Baluze 
says,  when  De  Marca  was  Visitor-General 
in  Spain,  viz.,  in  the  spring  of  1660, 
the  last  of  his  archbishopric  of  Tou- 
louse, he  composed  his  well-known 
dissertation,  "  De  Veteribus  Collectioni- 
bus  Canonum,"  this  MS.  being  still  un- 
published, but  in  which,  strange  to  say 
it  figures  as  treasure  trove.  Two  col- 
lections, he  tells  us  at  starting,  had 
recently  been  brought  to  light,  which 
the  Roman  Church  at  various  times 
used  :  one  before,  the  other  after,  the 


Council  of  Chalcedon.  Before  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  Koman 
Church  was  governed  solely  by  the 
Nicene  canons,  under  which  head  the 
Sardican  were  also  comprised  :  whence 
the  latter  were  miscalled  Mcene  by 
Zosimus  and  his  successor.  And  then 
follows  a  passage  which,  as  I  have  not 
yet  done*  rubbing  my  eyes  over,  I  will 
extract  as  it  stands.  "  Occasio  hujus 
hallucinations  alia  non  est,  prseter 
collectionem  canonum  quam  solam  ea, 
tempestate  in  scriniis  suis  habebat 
ecclesia  Komana  :  cujus  nos  exemplar 
in  vetustissimo  codiceMS.  vidimus  bene- 
ficio  Christoph-ori  Justelli,  claroe  me- 
morise viri,  et  antiquitatum  ecclesiasti- 
carum  curiosi  exploratoris :  qui,  licet 
communionis  Calvinianee  partis  seque- 
retur,  sincere  se  gerebat  in  eruendis  e 
situ  veterum  monumentis  ad  rem  canoni- 
cam  exornandam.  In  ea  collectione, 
hoc  erat  lemma  :  canones  Nicceni. 
Deinde  sequebatur  series  quadraginta 
canonum  numeris  suis  distinctorum : 
quorum  priores  viginti  erant  veri  et 
genuini  Mcoence  synodi,  reliqui  artem 
viginti  continebant  canones  unum  et 
viginti  concilii  Sardicensis,  duobus  capi- 
tibus  in  unum  compactis  :  nulla  interim 
mentione  factd  hujus  concilii  Sardicen- 
sis. Non  dubitandum,  quin  statim  post 
editionem  adjecti  fuerint  canones  illi 
Sardicenses  priori  collectioni,  consequen- 
tibus  numeris,  sub  antiquo  titulo.  Illud 
autem,  an  fato  acciderit,  vel  per  incur- 
iam,  an  vero  data  opera  ut  major  esset 
horum  canonum  auctoritas,  prudentis 
estojudicium."  This  work,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  was  not  published  during  his 
lifetime,  why,  we  shall  perhaps  under- 
stand before  long,  as  it  was,  of  course, 
written  for  publication.  Meanwhile, 
let  me  bespeak  the  closest  attention  to 
what  I  have  italicised,  relating  to  the 
personal  character  of  Justellus,  as  well 
as  to  this  his  MS.  As  regards  the 
MS.  the  Archbishop  here  deposes  to 
having  inspected  it  himself,  and  then 
describes  it  as  exhibiting  the  code 
which  he  says  was  used  by  the  Koman 
Church  previously  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  had  only  the  Sardican 
and  Nicene  canons  combined  in  one. 
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This  MS.  it  is  which  is  now  lying  open 
before  me  to  speak  for  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, say  I  must  of  its  description  by 
him,  that  every  word  of  it  is  false,  with 
the  exception  of  what  I  cannot  prove 
false,  merely  "because  some  thief  has 
"been  beforehand  with  me,  but  which  I 
believe  to  be  so  for  other  reasons.  It 
is  false — 1.  that  this  MS.  contains  a 
collection  of  Sardican  and  Nicene 
canons  only ;  2.  that  it  begins  with  the 
Nicene,  or  ends  with  the  Sardican ;  3. 
that  it  contains  any  series  of  forty 
canons,  numeris  suis  distinctorum  ;  4. 
that  the  Sardican  canons  were  ad(led 
to  the  original  collection,  consequentibus 
numeris;  5.  taking  into  account  what 
he  had  said  of  this  MS.  in  another 
work  before  quoted,  it  is  false,  lastly, 
that  twenty-seven  Chalcedonian  canons 
either  follow  next  after  the  Sardican,  or 
end  this  collection. 

All  I  cannot  absolutely  prove  false, 
because  the  p?ges  are  gone,  is — 1.  That 
the  Sardican  canons  followed  the  Ni- 
cene,  sub  antiquo  titido :  but  as  they 
certainly  do  not  follow  them  in  conse- 
cutive numbers,  and  as  the  canons  of 
every  council  in  all  other  cases  are  kept 
distinct,  and  have  their  own  titles,  as 
well  as  their  own  numberings,  I  must 
believe  this  to  have  been  so  with  the 
Sardican,  whose  title-page  has  been 
abstracted ;  and,  2ndly,  as  to  the  Sar- 
dican canons  being  here  reckoned 
twenty,  because  two  canons  have  been 
merged  in  one,  no  such  case  occurs 
certainly  between  the  fourteenth  and 
twentieth,  still  preserved  in  this  MS. ; 
nor  is  any  such  case  pointed  out  be- 
tween canons  one  and  fourteen  of  the 
printed  edition  of  the  "  Prisca  Veisio," 
by  the  Ballerini,  though  they  notice  the 
omission  of  another  canon  favourable 
to  the  Pope  in  a  later  MS.,  where  the 
numberings  are  the  same.  "What  ex- 
planation of  so  gross  a  perversion  of 
truth  by  so  learned  a  writer,  and  so 
distinguished  a  man,  can  be  given,  based 
either  on  facts  or  probabilities  ?  At  first 
I  thought  he  must  be  describing  a  differ- 
ent MS.  of  Justellus  which  has  since 
disappeared. 

II.  In  endeavouring  to  unravel  this, 


I  stumbled  on  a  still  worse  case.     The 
Ballerini,  when    engaged  in   pulling  a 
rival  to  pieces,  had  no  object  in  sparing 
De  Marca,  whose  views  were   similar. 
Accordingly,  this  is  what  they  say  in 
commenting    on   the    first   chapter    of 
Quesnel's    12th   Dissertation  :— "  Hcec 
perstringunt    Petrum    de    Marca,    qui 
prius  in   ConcordiA,  dein  in  Opusculis 
hunc  duplicem  Eomana  ecclesiae  codi- 
cem  excogitavit.     Primus  est  ille  codex 
MS.  ex  quo    non    midto  post  Priscam 
Versionem  canonum  Voellus  et  Justellus 
ediderunt.      Alter   est  codex  genuinus 
monasterii  Eivipullensis   in   Hispania, 
>S'ed  etsi  hos  codices  vidit  Petrus  de  Marca, 
non  tamen  accurate  expendit ;  wide  nil] 
mirum,  si  de  iisdem  inconsulte  minus  ver^M 
tradidit."      Here   was   proof   positive;* 
r.ot  merely  that  the  MS.  lying  before 
me    was    the    one    thus     untruthfully 
described  by  him,  but  that  the  Baller- 
ini were  perfectly  cognisant  that  he  had 
so  described  it.     For,  though  they  apolo- 
gise for  him  by  saying  that  he  had  not 
examined  it  accurately,  they  admit  that 
he  had  stated  of  it  "  things  that  were 
not  true."    What  apology,  then,  can  be 
made  for  them:  who  being  both  peijB 
fectly  cognisant  of  this — for  the  com- 
ment runs  in  their  joint  names — adduce 
these  statements  of  his  in  another  place, 
knowing  them  to  be  false,  to  prop  up 
the  Niceno-Sardican  hypothesis,  which 
they  had  embraced  themselves  with  all 
the  energy  that  a  drowning  man  clutches 
a  straw,  without  so  much  as  a  hint  of 
any  kind  that  they  contained  so  much 
as  a  word  that  was  not  wholly  true  1    I  , 
would  extract  the  passage,  if  it  admitted 
of  any  doubt.     It  occurs  in  §  13,  c.  1, 
Pt.    II.,    of  their   Diss.   de  Ant.   Coll 
!N"or  would  it  be  described  unfairly  by 
saying  that  it  out-herods  Herod. 

III.  Judging  from  the  high  opinion 
which  the  archbishop  expresses  of  Jus- 
tellus, whenever   he    has    occasion  to 
speak  of  him,  and  taking  into  account 
that  he  was  shown  this  MS.,  the  infer- 
ence surely  would  be  that,  even  if  not 
acquainted  personally,   they  communi- 
cated as  confidentially  with  each  other   • 
as  their  respective  situations  in  those   '. 
times  allowed.    But,  again,  there  is  this  : 
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further  fact,  that  Justellus  died  forty 
years  after  his  earliest  publication  on 
canon  law,  leaving  this  his  choicest  and 
in  many  respects  unique  MS.  unpub- 
lished. Had  De  Marca  been  the  means 
•of  staying  its  publication,  apprehensive 
that  it  might  compromise  not  merely 
the  Ultramontane,  but  the  Gallican  hy- 
pothesis, too  1  This  struck  me  forcibly, 
before  lighting  upon  the  next  denoue- 
ment, which  of  the  two  rather  inten- 
sified than  abated  my  suspicions.  De 
Marca,  we  were  told  by  Baluze,  com- 
posed the  work  falsely  describing  this 
MS.  in  the  spring  of  1660,  and  in 
Spain.  He  had  barely  returned  to  Tou- 
louse, when  the  news  reached  him  of  the 
MS.  being  in  the  course  of  publication 
by  the  younger  Justellus.  What  fol- 
lowed I  must  endeavour,  as  it  covers 
some  space,  to  translate  faithfully  from 
Baluze,  who  places  it  beyond  doubt  from 
what  he  says  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
MS.  himself,  so  that,  though  personally 
present  at  the  scene  he  describes,  he 
speaks  of  the  MS.  on  the  faith  of  what 
he  had  learnt  from  another.  What  is 
italicised  will  prove  both.  In  §  10 — 13, 
then,  of  his  preface  to  the  smaller  works 
of  De  Marca,  published  after  his  death, 
he  says  : — 

"  Mention  having  been  made  by  him 
in  the  work  just  described  of  that  most 
ancient  collection  belonging  to  that  most 
learned  man  C.  Justellus,  in  which  the 
Sardican  canons  followed  in  consecutive 
numbers  after  the  Mcene  :  and  that  col- 
lection having  been  published  about 
twenty  years  since,  I  feel  bound  to  give 
the  history  of  that  edition,  as  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  told  at  all,  nor  could  it  be 
told  truly  by  any  besides  myself. 

"When  those  very  distinguished  men, 
W.  Voel  and  H.  Justellus,  the  son  of 
Christopher,  the  first  a  Parisian  divine, 
the  other  a  supporter  of  the  Calvinistic 
dogma,  had  resolved  to  publish  in  one 
collected  form  the  various  codes  of 
canons  formerly  brought  out  by  Chris- 
topher, and  to  add  to  them  some  more 
not  as  yet  printed,  especially  the  Latin 
collection  which  they  had  in  that  most 
ancient  MS.  belonging  to  C.  Justellus — 
and  when  De  Marca,  then  living  at  Tou- 


louse, learnt  that  their  edition  was  in  the 
press,  the  thought  crossed  his  mind, 
which  turned  out  correct,'  that  the  Sar- 
dican canons  were  possibly  going  to  be 
suppressed  in  it,  Christopher  having  in 
the  fervour  of  youth  cut  them  out  with 
a  knife,  and  removed  them  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  on  account  of  their  imme- 
diately following  after  the  Mcene.  Ac- 
cordingly, writing  thereon  to  the  then 
illustrious  Chancellor  of  France,  Peter 
Seguier,  he  begged  the  publication  of 
their  work  might  be*  delayed  till  he 
could  himself  be  in  Paris.  On  his  arri- 
val there,  25th  September,  1660,  when 
the  printer  urged  the  issue  of  a  work 
already  completed,  Yoel  and  Justellus 
could  only  procure  leave  for  it  from  the 
Chancellor  on  condition  of  their  ren- 
dering an  account  of  their  work  to  De 
Marca.  They  were  not,  of  course,  long 
in  coming  to  him,  and  with  them  L. 
H.  F.  Espessceus,  Abbot  of  S.  Peter's, 
Yienne,  lately  deceased,  in  whose  house 
Voel  lived.  At  first  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  warmth,  Voel 
and  Justellus  storming  and  contending 
that  two  old  parchment  leaves,  containing 
fragments  of  the  Sardican  canons,  which 
had  been  removed  to  the  end  of  the 
volume,  never  formed  part  of  this  MS. ; 
especially  as  it  was  clear  that  no  less 
than  five  leaves  were  wanting  after  the 
Mcene  canons,  and  but  two  were  found 
in  that  place.  At  length,  when  this 
heat  had  subsided,  and  it  appeared  that 
these  leaves  were  of  the  same  size,  date, 
margin,  and  character  as  the  rest ;  and 
the  lines,  and  I  might  almost  say  the 
words,  necessary  to  supply  the  five  pages 
that  were  wanting  of  the  Mcene  sub- 
scriptions and  Sardican  canons  having 
been  counted  and  compared  with  the 
Binian  edition  of  the  same  in  1618,  it 
had  become  clearer  than  daylight  that 
those  two  remaining  leaves  of  what  had 
been  cut  out  ought  to  be  replaced  con- 
secutively after  the  Mcene  Council, 
especially  as  De  Marca  testified  that  it 
had  formerly  been  so  told  him  by  Chris- 
topher, who  confessed  that  he  had  cut 
them  out  as  a  youth  from  impulse  rather 
than  on  any  rational  ground  :  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  these  frag- 
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merits  should  "be  published,  and  that  the 
following  preface,  traced  by  De  Marca 
with  his  own  hand,  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  volume. 

"  The  reader  is  to  be  admonished  that 
by  carelessness  of  the  scribe,  from  whose 
copy  purporting  to  be  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  the  MS.  this  edition  was  made, 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Sardican 
canons  have  not  been  placed  in  their 
proper  place,  that  is,  after  the  Mcene. 
This  obliged  the  editors,  when  engaged 
in  revising  their  edition,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  MS.  anew,  to  repair  that 
omission  by  adding  here,  in  front  of  the 
collection,  those  Sardican  canons  which 
are  still  preserved  in  that  MS.  where, 
after  the  subscriptions  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  and  before  the  Gangran  canons, 
several  leaves  are  wanting,  which  have 
perished  from  age ;  but  the  two  which 
still  remain,  and  begin  with  the  14th 
and  go  down  regularly  to  the  19th,  are, 
by  desire  of  the  editors,  exhibited  here 
in  good  faith. 

"  However,  it  fell  out  otherwise.  For, 
having  escaped  on  that  occasion,  they 
embarked  in  another  way  of  settling 
this  dispute  unknown  to  De  Marca. 
They  replaced  the  Sardican  canons  after 
the  Nicene,  adding  a  preface,  in  which 
they  declared  they  had  done  this  from 
reason,  rather  than  from  any  suggestion 
or  necessity  drawn  from  the  MS.  itself. 
They  stated,  accordingly,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sardican  canons,  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  subscriptions  to 
the  Nicene  Council,  had  been  destroyed 
by  time.  Then  they  add:— 'The  re- 
maining fragments,  however,  of  the 
Sardican  Council  we  have  placed  after 
the  Mcene  :  the  probability  being  that 
the  author  of  this  collection  was  guided, 
not  by  the  rank  of  the  Councils,  but  by 
the  chronological  order  therein.'  Thus 
they  refer  the  whole  to  probability  : 
though  it  had  been  shown  and  told  them 
that  those  leaves  in  which  the  latter 
part  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  ISTicene 
Council  and  several  of  the  Sardican 
canons  were  contained,  had  been  forcibly 
removed  thence  by  Christopher,  when  a 
young  man,  lest  Catholics  should  gain 
the  benefit  of  prescription  against  here- 


tics from  that  most  ancient  MS.  for  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  those  canons. 
They  should  have  said,  agreeably  with 
what  had  been  covenanted  and  agreed, 
that  those  canons  having  been  left  out 
in  their  proper  place,  were  now  restored. 

"Now,  that  nobody  may  be  able  to 
think  that  I  fabricated  this  whole  story 
gratis  myself,  and  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  let  me  declare 
publicly  that  I  was  present  at  all  this 
examination  and  dispute,  that  I  have 
by  me  the  short  preface  above  given, 
and  that  De  Marca  mentioned  the  affair 
in  letters  which  on  another  occasion  he 
wrote  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  and  to 
Luke  Holstein.  I  will  extract  his  words 
in  the  former  of  these  : — '  Justellus,  the 
father,  likewise  a  supporter  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  heresy,  formerly  published  the 
Code  of  the  canons  of  the  Universal 
Church,  from  which  the  Sardican  canons, 
asserting  in  express  terms  the  power  of 
the  Eoman  pontiff,  were  left  out  on  pur- 
pose, as  though  they  had  been  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Universal  Church  re- 
scinded from  the  body  of  the  canons, 
With  equal  fraud  the  son,  just  before  my 
arrival  in  the  city  of  Paris,  sent  to  press 
a  Latin  collection  of  canons  from  a  most 
ancient  MS.  not  written  within  the  last 
900  years.  The  moment  I  found  that  the 
Sardican  canons  were  not  included  in  it, 
which  I  knew  had  been  cut  out  of  this 
MS.  by  Justellus  the  father,  with  the 
leaves,  however,  removed  to  the  end  of 
the  volume,  I  desisted  not  till,  partly 
by  dint  of  threats  of  the  royal  power, 
partly  by  dint  of  the  tenderest  prayers, 
the  Sardican  canons  were  restored  in  the 
printed  copy  to  their  proper  place  after 
the  Mcene,  as  they  stood  in  the  MS., 
lest,  for  lack  of  such  diligence,  heretics 
might  triumph  at  the  authority  of  these 
canons  being  scorned  not  merely  by  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Latins,  and  most  of 
all  by  the  Gallican  Church.'  " 

Baluze  had  no  need  to  say  a  word 
of  "  the  other  occasion"  on  which  these 
letters  were  written.  They  were  written 
by  their  author  to  smooth  his  way  to 
the  see  of  Paris  ;  and  with  what  success 
may  be  learnt  from  what  Alexander 
himself  says  in  announcing  his  appoint- 
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merit  to  it,  5th  June,  1662.  "Nor  do 
we  doubt  but  that  your  virtue,  zeal,  and 
authority  will  prove  most  salutary  in 
all  the  affairs  of  that  see,  particularly  in 
extirpating  the  tares  of  Jansenism,  en- 
couraged, as  you  write,  by  the  protracted 
non-residence  of  its  former  occupant." 
De  Marca  reconciled  Innocent  X.  at  last 
to  his  being  Bishop  of  Conserans,  by 
his  tract  "  De  Singulari  Primatu  Petri," 
which  Baluze  tells  us  pleased  the  Pope 
so  much  that  he  caused  it  to  be  read 
publicly.  It  appeared  in  June  1647, 
and  within  six  months  Conserans  was 
his.  With  his  translation  to  Paris  in 
petto,  he  doubtless  meditated  propiti- 
ating Alexander  VII.  by  another  tract, 
in  which  this  unpublished  MS.  was 
described  as  an  "exemplar"  of  that 
earliest  collection  used  by  the  Church 
of  Eome,  consisting  of  the  Mcene  and 
Sardican  Canons  under  one  head.  Its 
publication  would  have  the  effect  of 
taking  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and 
he  was  thus  upon  another  tack.  Till 
then,  Justellus  was  "vir  de  antiqui- 
tate  canonica  optime  meritus,"  "  qui  licet 
comrnunionis  Calvinianse  partis  seque- 
retur,  sincere  se  gerebat  in  eruendis 
e  situ  veterum  monumentis  ad  reni 
canonicam  exornandam."  After  that, 
the  account  given  of  him  to  the  Pope 
was,  that  he  had  committed  a  double 
fraud :  1.  By  wilfully  leaving  out 
the  Sardican  Canons  from  the  Code  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Universal  Church,  his 
earliest  publication ;  and  2.  By  cutting 
them  out  where  they  stood  in  his  oldest 
MS.,  and  then  removing  them  to  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Let  us  suppose 
both  charges  ever  so  true,  were  they 
then  for  the  first  time  brought  to  his 
knowledge  ?  Unless  they  were  trumped 
up  for  the  occasion,  he  clearly  must 
have  been  cognisant  of  both,  when  he 
wrote  Justellus  a  sincere  man,  and  of 
the  highest  merit  as  regards  canon  law. 
But,  again,  supposing  Justellus  had  cut 
them  out,  he  had  not  destroyed  them. 
There  they  were  still  at  the  end  of  the 
MS.  whither  he  had  removed  them, 
and  what  Protestant  could  have  wished 
them  away  1  Certainly  not  one  so  saga- 
cious and  well-informed  as  Justellus  in 


mature  years ;  seeing  that  although 
they  had  followed  the  Mcene,  they 
were  separated  from  them  by  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Nicene  Council,  and 
had  a  distinct  commencement  and  num- 
bering of  their  own.  Why,  then,  should 
De  Marca  have  been  at  all  apprehensive 
about  their  fate  ?  If  his  story  was  cor- 
rect, it  was  as  certain  that  they  were 
preserved  as  that  they  had  been  cut  out. 
Had  he  not  seen  them  where  Justellus 
had  placed  them  when  he  himself  ex- 
amined the  MS.  1  True;  but  any  publi- 
cation of  them  in  their  entirety  would 
have  revealed  that  they  never  could 
have  followed  the  Nicene,  consequen- 
tibus  numeris.  Was  this  the  point 
that  really  disquieted  him  1  However, 
let  us  take  him  at  his  own  word.  He 
wanted  them  to  be  printed  just  as 
they  had  stood  in  the  MS.  Yet  when 
he  interviewed  Voel  and  Justellus 
the  younger,  only  two  of  them  were 
forthcoming  ;  and,  according  to  Baluze, 
he  never  asked  for  the  missing  five, 
never  insisted  on  search  being  made  for 
them,  never  taxed  anybody  with  having 
secreted  or  destroyed  them,  only  bound 
the  editors  in  the  preface,  traced  with 
his  own  hand,  to  reproduce  these  two. 
There  was  a  vast  deal  of  talk  and  criti- 
cism expended  on  these  two ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  two  of  less  import- 
ance could  have  been  selected  out  of 
the  whole  seven.  They  were  just  in- 
termediate leaves,  that  told  no  tales 
of  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
other  five.  The  three  which  preceded 
them  would  have  told  us  most;  what 
the  two  which  followed  them  could 
tell  was  something  less  even  after  re- 
flection, but  infinitely  less  obvious  at 
first  sight.  This,  then,  was  the  actual 
outcome  of  that  interview.  The  three 
first  leaves  were  not  produced,  were 
not  required,  and  are  still  missing ;  the 
two  last  leaves  were  not  produced,  were 
not  required,  but  are  still  in  the  MS., 
though  not  printed  with  the  other  two. 
The  two  which  are  printed  are  the 
least  important  of  the  seven,  and  tell 
us  least  about  the  other  five.  Lastly, 
the  statement  about  the  other  five, 
traced  by  De  Marca  with  his  own  hand, 
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and  imposed  upon  the  editors  under 
pains  and  penalties  (as  we  learn  from 
his  letter  to  the  Pope),  viz.,  that  the 
five  missing  leaves  vetustate  perierunt, 
had  been  destroyed  by  time,  was  studi- 
ously mendacious  to  the  last  degree. 
If  De  Marca  is  to  be  believed  in  any- 
thing, he  had  seen  them  in  the  MS., 
though  not  in  their  proper  place,  but 
a  few  years  before.  And  as  to  their 
state,  anybody  may  see  this  for  himself 
in  the  two  which  are  still  preserved  but 
not  printed.  Who  cares  to  unravel  the 
tissue  farther  after  this  1 

IV.  One  word  as  to  the  minor  actors. 
We  can  well  suppose  Baluze  to  have 
been  present,  but  at  a  distant  corner  of 
the  room,  when  all  this  passed  between 
his  principal,  the  abbot,  and  the  two 
would-be  publishers,  He  was  still  but 
a  young  man.  From  his  repeating  the 
fiction  of  "  consecutive  numbers,"  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  takes  this  on  trust, 
and  the  jejune  account  he  gives  of  the 
excised  leaves  tends  to  show  that  he 
could  add  nothing  to  it  from  personal 
observation.  That  they  had  been  "  de- 
stroyed by  time"  was  the  formal  state- 
ment of  his  principal  in  requiring  a 
public  act,  which  he  could  not  therefore 
have  well  challenged ;  but  by  giving  that 
statement  to  posterity,  he  has  left  it  as 


transparent  as  could  be  desired.  Voel 
and  Justellus,  having  penalties  hang- 
ing over  their  heads,  may  be  excused 
for  being  parties  to  the  transaction,  as 
well  as  for  printing  but  two  L 
when  they  had  four,  and  letting  the 
other  three  be  lost.  In  taking  on  them- 
selves to  print  them  after  the  Nicene, 
where  the  MS.  had  them,  and  to  de- 
clare in  their  preface  their  own  belief 
that  the  author  of  the  collection  had 
placed  them  there  for  chronological 
reasons — about  which  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt — they  probably  went  as 
far  as  they  dared. 

A  system  that  is  reared  upon  false- 
hoods can  only  be  defended  by  lies,  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  task  indeed  to  have 
to  drag  to  light  its  demoralizing  effects, 
upon  such  men  as  De  Marca  and  the. 
Ballerini;  but  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  their  case  is  unfortunately  not. 
special,  but  a  general  one — viz.,  that 
the  surest  way  of  getting  on  at  Eome  is 
not  to  flinch  from  telling  lies  in  its  in- 
terest; and  the  surest  way  of  getting 
into  trouble  there  is  to  be  unflinching 
in  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  for  the 
truth's  sake. 

EDMUND  S.  FFOULKES. 
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THIS  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
work ;  it  is  also  an  interesting  one.  It 
covers  a  space  of  nearly  twenty  years 
(from  1818  to  1837)  of  a  very  important 
period  of  English  history.  It  is  in  one 
respect  unique,  for  of  the  various  English 
memoirs  and  diaries  which  have,  during 
the  present  century,  been  given  to  the 
world,  not  one  of  the  writers  has  stood  in 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  members 
of  opposite  political  parties  which  was 
held  by  the  author  of  this  one.  No  mat- 
ter who  was  in  or  who  was  out,  mem- 
bers of  both  sides — high  and  low — did 
not  hesitate  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  their  hopes  and  their  grievances ; 
their  views  of  the  past,  and  their  views 
for  the  future ;  trusting  to  his  honour 
not  to  betray  their  secrets.  And  if  Mr. 
Greville's  accounts  of  his  conversations  be 
correct,  as  they  probably  are  (at  least  as 
much  as  the  reports  of  conversations  can 
be),  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  admit  that 
he  not  only  does  not  appear  to  have  used 
the  confidences  which  were  made  to  him 
so  as  (at  the  time  they  were  made)  to  make 
mischief;  but  that  he  employed  the  infor- 
mation which  he  received  in  softening 
asperities,  in  reconciling  opponents,  and 
in  promoting  co-operation  for  the  attain- 
ment of  those  ends  which,  in  his  view, 
would  best  promote  the  interests  of  their 
common  country.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  hesitated  in  giving  full  expression 
to  his  own  opinions,  however  exalted  might 
be  the  individual  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing. Though  neither  a  wit,  nor  a 
philosopher,  nor  a  statesman,  he  possessed 
those  powers  of  agreeable  conversation, 
coupled  with  good  sense,  which  made  him 
a  delightful  companion,  so  that  his  society 
was  always  welcomed  by  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  conversations  which 
passed  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recording 
in  his  journals,  which  he  left  to  be  given 
to  the  world,  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  gentleman  who,  as  editor,  has,  after 


a  lapse  of  ten  years  from  Mr.  Greville's 
death,  published  the  early  portion  of 
them. 

"In  accepting  this  trust"  the  editor 
describes  himself  as  "  undertaking  a  task 
and  a  duty  of  considerable  responsibility." 
Assuredly  in  saying  this  he  is  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration.  To  publish  the  private  con- 
fidential conversations  of  persons  who  are 
either  now  living,  or  who  have  relations 
and  friends  deeply  interested  in  their 
fame,  with  comments  on  their  opinions, 
their  actions,  and  their  motives,  often  of 
a  very  severe  and  bitter  kind,  is  a  task  of 
"considerable  responsibility."  It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  gravest  and  heaviest.  It 
is  true,  perhaps,  that  something  of  this 
responsibility  may  be  taken  off  his  shoul- 
ders by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Greville  "  him- 
self had  frequently  revised  them  with  great 
care ; "  and  (marvellous  to  relate)  it  ap- 
pears, from  what  the  editor  records,  that 
he  had  "studiously  omitted  and  erased 
passages  relating  to  private  persons  or 
affairs  which  could  only  serve  to  gratify 
the  love  of  idle  gossip  and  scandal." 

Proceeding  to  read  the  book  with  such 
an  assurance  as  this,  one  is  full  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  matter  which  it  really 
contains.  What  must  have  been  the 
nature  of  that  private  gossip  and  scandal, 
which  it  seems  feelings  of  delicacy  induced 
him  to  erase,  when  much  of  that  which 
does  appear  is  gossiping  scandal  of  the 
very  idlest  description  ?  Whether  with  re- 
gard to  its  nature,  or  to  the  way  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  it  ought  (as  bearing  upon 
Mr.  Greville's  own  reputation)  never  to 
have  seen  the  light.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  book  is  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
uneasy  feeling  of  restraint  in  general  so- 
ciety. With  the  distinguished  man  who 
now  holds  Mr.  Greville's  post,  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Cabinet  and  Opposition  are 
safe.  But  though  Sir  Arthur  Helps  may 
keep  no  Journal,  yet  all  men  are  not  so 
loyal  and  honourable  as  he  is,  and  if  this 
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book  remains  uncensured  by  public  opinion, 
no  man  can  feel  confident  that  the  light  con- 
versation in  which  he  may  indulge  may  not 
be  recorded  in  some  one's  diary,  and  that, 
years  after,  it  may  not  appear  in  print  for 
the  public  amusement,  but  to  the  extreme 
annoyance  of  himself  if  alive,  or  of  his 
family  if  dead.  What  man  who  takes  part 
in  political  affairs,  or  who  holds  a  high 
position  in  the  world,  can  feel  easy,  if  his 
valet  is  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  details  of 
his  private  life,  and  the  man's  responses 
are  to  be  diarized  at  the  moment,  and 
published  for  the  prurient  gratification  of 
a  curious  public,  with  bitter  and  offensive 
comments  ?  For  if  a  man  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  agree  with  Mr.  Greville,  he 
is  constantly  set  down  as  influenced  by  self- 
ishness, blindness,  folly,  or  maliciousness. 
Besides,  many  of  the  revelations  made  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  came  to  Mr.  Greville's  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  confidential  post  which 
he  held  as  Clerk  of  the  Council,  seem  in 
no  way  consistent  with  the  oath  which  he 
must  have  taken  when  he  first  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office.  In  short,  all  right- 
minded  persons  cannot  but  agree  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  the  book  contains  is 
improperly  and  unjustifiably  published. 

Still,  however,  there  is  to  be  found  in 
it  matter  of  great  interest,  especially 
to  those  who  are  sufficiently  old  to  re- 
member and  to  have  watched  at  the  time 
the  events  with  which  it  deals,  and  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  the  re- 
markable personages,  who  in  those  days 
chiefly  attracted  public  attention  to  their 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Greville  had,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
opening  sentence,  "  frequent  opportunities 
of  mixing  in  the  society  of  celebrated 
men."  He  belonged  to  the  elite  of 
London  society.  That  elite,  in  those 
days,  was  very  different  from  what  it  is 
in  these.  At  the  period  at  which  the 
diary  was  first  begun,  viz.,  the  latter  end 
of  the  Regency,  the  state  of  London 
society  was  almost  as  unlike  that  of  the 
present  day,  as  the  old  carriages  and  four 
and  the  comfortable  wayside  inns  are  to 
the  first-class  railway  carriages  and  rail- 
way stations  which  now  exist.  There 
was  no  Court,  for  an  occasional  levee 


held  (not  always)  once  a  year,  and  a 
still  rarer  Drawing  Room  could  hardly 
be  dignified  with  the  name.  Society 
naturally  cast  about  for  something  in  its 
place.  The  regular  weekly  parties  at 
Devonshire  House  did  something  to  sup- 
ply the  vacuum,  but  not  enough.  Ac- 
cordingly the  London  ladies  set  up  the 
well-known  Almack's  balls,  which  lasted 
in  their  perfection  through  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  The  admittance  certainly  was 
not  extravagant,  the  subscription  to  three 
balls  being  only  a  guinea.  Each  patroness 
had  a  certain  number  of  subscription 
tickets,  and  if  the  holder  was  unable  to 
go  to  all  three,  the  ticket  for  the  night 
was  returned  to  the  lady  who  had  issued 
it,  who  re-issued  it  to  some  friend  who 
was  too  glad  to  give  half  a  guinea  for  it 
To  these  balls  came  the  Ambassadors,  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  all  the  magnates 
in  town.  The  well-known  room  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  contained  them  easily. 
How  many  rooms  of  that  size  would  now 
be  required  to  contain  members  of  the 
same  class  as  those  by  whom  that  room 
was  filled  ?  The  London  of  those  days 
was,  therefore,  very  different  from  the 
London  of  these.  The  rules  were  some- 
what rigid.  Every  one  who  did  not  arrive 
before  half-past  eleven  was  excluded.  At 
that  hour  a  rope  was  drawn  across  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  no  person,  be  he 
who  he  might,  was  allowed  to  pass.  This 
reminds  me  of  one  night  when,  owing  to 
pouring  rain,  the  delay  in  setting  down 
caused  some  hundred  of  the  company  to 
be  too  late ;  the  rope  was  drawn  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  there  they  were  con- 
gregated on  the  stairs  and  below,  Xo 
entreaties  could  get  the  rope  withdrawn, 
for  Lady  Londonderry,  one  of  the  patro- 
nesses, stood  watching  the  men  who 
held  it,  lest  they  should  withdraw  it 
Lady  Jersey  (another  patroness)  having 
the  arm  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
proceeded  up  the  stairs  ;  both  ladies  were 
armed  with  equal  authority.  There  they 
were,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rope,  both 
vociferating,  the  one  on  the  right  side, 
"  WitJidraw  it  if  you  dare"  the  other 
on  the  wrong  side,  "  Keep  it  there  at  your 
peril."  The  stairs  were  thronged  with 
people  of  the  highest  rank,  watching 
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eagerly  which  lady  should  prevail.  At 
length  the  terrified  men  withdrew  it,  and 
Lady  Jersey  and  the  rest  of  the  excluded 
triumphantly  entered.  Lady  London- 
derry indignantly  retired,  exclaiming, 
"Well,  Lady  Jersey,  if  you  rcame  m 
yourself  you  had  no  right  to  bring  in 
your  mob."  Lady  Jersey  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  heading  a  mob ! 

But,  to  turn  to  graver  matters,  for  the 
book  deals  with  almost  every  subject,  grave 
or  gay,  important  or  unimportant,  which 
occupied  men's  minds  during  those  twenty 
years.  They  are  mingled  together  un- 
sorted,  passing  from  one  subject  to  another 
in  the  same  page,  and  that  not  in  the 
order  of  time  at  which  the  events  referred 
to  happened  to  have  occurred.  Continuity 
on  any  one  subject  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
book  has  been  called  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  history ;  it  really  does  not 
deserve  the  name — at  least,  as  to  the 
greater  part.  It  consists  chiefly  of  opinions 
given  at  the  time  mostly  by  eminent  indi- 
viduals on  the  events  which  constitute 
history — founded,  however,  on  what  they 
supposed  those  events  actually  to  be. 
They  resemble  those  examination  papers 
which  go  by  the  name  of  kakography , 
which  give  wrong  spellings  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  examinees,  to  try  their 
knowledge  of  ortho|raphy,  but  which  too 
often  have  the  mischievous  effect  of  after- 
wards raising  in  their  minds  doubts  how 
the  words  ought  to  be  correctly  written. 
Every  one  knows  that  in  writing,  some 
hesitation  occasionally  arises  about  the 
spelling  of  a  word,  and  that  almost  in- 
variably the  hesitater  (as  the  best  way 
out  of  his  difficulty)  writes  it  down,  in 
order  to  see  how  it  looks,  thus  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  right  judgment.  The  eye 
ought  never  to  be  accustomed  to  see"  a 
word  wrongly  spelt. 

And  so  with  Mr.  Greville's  pages  ;  they 
are  curious — nay,  valuable — as  giving  the 
opinions  of  important  personages  on  pass- 
ing events ;  but  the  events  themselves  are 
often  so  at  variance  with  what  they  are 
supposed  to  be  by  those  whose  opinions  on 
them  are  recorded,  that  it  requires  a 
laborious  investigation  into  other  docu- 
ments in  order  to  decide  which  of  the 
events  described  are  orthographic  and 
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which  kakographic.  Of  course  there  are 
hundreds  of  amusing  anecdotes  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  characters  of 
individuals,  but  how  different  are  the 
views  taken  by  different  persons  equally 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
same  individual ! 

The  state  of  England  at  the  period 
when  the  memoirs  commence  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  The  distress  was 
considerable,  and  the  incendiary  orators, 
Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Hunt,  took  advantage 
of  it  to  incense  the  people  against  their 
rulers,  more  especially  by  giving  exagge- 
rated representations  of  what  passed  at 
the  celebrated  Manchester  meeting,  which, 
by  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  yeomanry.  The  event 
was  dubbed  by  them,  "  The  Manchester 
Massacre,  or  the  Field  of  Peterloo."  This, 
for  many  years  after,  was  a  standing 
grievance  against  the  Tories  ;  and  I  re- 
member that  when,  after  the  death  of 
William IV., I  stood  a  contested  election  for 
Birmingham,  the  Attwood  and  Scholefield 
committee  put  forth  a  placard,  with  about 
a  dozen  questions,  each  beginning  with 
"  Who  was  guilty  of  such  and  such  an 
atrocity?"  Answer,  "  The  Tories."  The 
last  question  on  the  list  was,  "Who  were 
the  authors  of  the  horrid  Manchester 
massacre?"  Answer,  "The  Tories." 
When  I  got  hold  of  this  placard,  I 
caused  a  foe-simile  one  to  be  printed, 
adding  to  it  only  this  question  with  its 
answer,  "  Who  was  the  member  who  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  magistrates 
for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion?'7 
Answer,  "  Lord  Melbourne." '  The  walls 
were  covered  with  it  L  before  the  opposite 
party  discovered  that  it  was  not  their 
own.  Some  few  hours  elapsed  before 
the  discovery  burst  upon  them.  They 
then  employed  messengers  in  all  direc- 
tions to  paste  anything  over  it  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  hiding  it  from 
the  public  gaze. 

Mr.  Greville  records  in  his  first  chapter 
the  death  of  George  III.  and  the  alarming 
illness  of  George  IV.  immediately  after 
his  accession.  "He  had  a  bad  cold  at 
Brighton,  for  which  he  lost  eighty  ounces 
of  blood,  yet  he  afterwards  had  a  severe 

1  Then  Premier  of  the  Eeform  Cabinet. 
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oppression,  amounting  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion, on  his  chest.  Halford  was  gone  to 
Windsor,  and  left  orders  with  Knighton 
not  to  bleed  him  again  till  his  return. 
Knighton  was  afraid  to  bleed  him,  but 
Bloom  field  sent  for  Tierney,  who  took 
upon  himself  to  take  fifty  ounces  from 
him — this  gave  him  relief."  Such  is  Mr. 
Greville's  statement.  Sir  Matthew  Tier- 
ney told  me  a  somewhat  different  story, 
viz.,  that  at  a  consultation  of  the  phy- 
sicians all  but  himself  gave  him  over, 
and  said  nothing  more  could  be  done  to 
save  his  life.  On  which  Tierney  said, 
"  If  that  be  the  case,  will  you  give  me 
carte  blanche  to  do  what  I  like  with 
him  ?  "  They  replied,  "  Certainly."  He 
then  took  from  him  an  enormous  quantity 
of  blood,  and  the  king  recovered.  The 
difference  in  these  details  is  of  slight  im- 
portance, yet  it  serves  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  even  at  the  moment  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  truth.  The  king  never  forgot 
the  service  which  Dr.  Tierney  had  ren- 
dered him  ;  he  made  him  his  body  phy- 
sician, created  him  a  baronet,  and  ever 
after  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kind- 


The  great  event  of  the  new  reign  was 
the  conversion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
into  the  Queen  of  England.  So  much 
has  been  already  published  on  that  disas- 
trous topic,  especially  in  the  recent  life  of 
Lord  Denman,  which  goes  a  great  way  to 
reveal  the  counsels  of  what  may  be  called 
"  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet/'  that  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's Diary  upon  this  unfortunate  affair 
states  nothing  which  is  not  already  known. 
It  is  clear  that  all  parties  were  in  the 
wrong.  The  king,  who  pressed  his 
wishes  too  strongly  ;  the  ministers,  whose 
conduct  was  injudicious,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  advisers  of  the  queen 
— especially  Mr.  Brougham — who  un- 
doubtedly deceived  the  Ministers  by  the 
course  which  he  pursued  and  betrayed 
them  into  the  belief  that  she  would  not 
venture  to  return  to  England.  On  this 
notion  their  conduct  was  based.  Thus 
everything,  served  to  bring  about  a  com- 
bination of  events,  which,  happening  at  a 
period  of  distress,  sorely  tried  the  mon- 
archy. That  the  queen  was  innocent  no 
one  can  reasonably  maintain — neither  that 


the  king  was  blameless — but  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  which  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  British  people,  that  though  they 
were  ready  to  go  almost  all  lengths  in  the 
queen's  defence,  so  long  as  they  thought 
that  the  queen  was  unjustly  persecuted,  yet 
almost  immediately  after  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  had  been  withdrawn,  she 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  their  sympathy, 
as  was  shown  when  at  the  coronation  she 
made  her  abortive  attempt  to  enter  West- 
minster Hall,  where  the  procession  to  the 
Abbey  was  formed.  If  it  had  succeeded, 
it  must  have  stopped  the  ceremony  for  that 
day,  as  the  king  would  not  have  endured 
her  presence,  and  there  was  no  man  to  be 
found  who  would  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
Queen  of  England  and  eject  her  by  force. 
The  danger,  however,  was  averted  by  the 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Dorset 
Fellowes.  He  was  close  by  the  doors  of 
Westminster  Hall — they  were  open — 
when  he  heard  the  shouts  which  heralded 
the  queen's  approach.  Though  without 
instructions,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  order  the  doors  to  be  closed,  so  that 
when  the  queen  arrived  at  the  door,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Lord  Hood,  he  firmly 
told  her  that  her  admission  was  impossible. 
After  some  struggling,  finding  it  hopeless 
to  enter,  she  retired.  Then  first  she  dis- 
covered the  truth — that  her  popularity  was 
gone.  The  populace  took  no  part  with 
her,  and  she  returned  home  full  of  chagrin, 
which  it  is  supposed  materially  contributed 
to  bring  about  that  illness  to  which  she 
shortly  afterwards  succumbed. 

At  her  funeral  the  government  made  a 
disastrous  blunder.  The  executors  wished 
the  procession  to  go  through  the  city. 
The  government  forbad  it,  and  tried  to 
turn  it  by  force;  shots  were  fired,  lives 
lost,  the  mob  triumphed,  and  through  the 
city  it  went. 

Debates  on  these  proceedings  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
with  all  Mr.  Brougham's  classical  lore,  he 
never  hit  upon  that  quotation  from  Ju- 
venal (relating  to  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius),  so  apt  and  so 
stinging — 

"  Curramus  pnecipites, 

Et  dum  iacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  Cresaris  hos- 
tem/' 
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In  returning  from  the  coronation,  the 
king  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life. 
Owing  to  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  take  his  majesty  by  a 
roundabout  way  through  the  fields  by  the 
river,  which  are  now  covered  with  houses. 
He  was  escorted  by  his  guards,  and  was 
taken  over  a  certain  bridge.  When  its 
owner  heard  that  the  king  in  his  carriage 
had  passed  over  it,  he  looked  aghast. 
"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  bridge  is 
most  unsafe  for  any  carriage,  and  has  long 
been  condemned.  It  is  a  mercy,  indeed, 
that  it  did  not  break  down  with  such  a 
weight !  " 

The  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  which 
occurred  shortly  after  the  coronation,  re- 
lieved the  king  from  much  personal  annoy- 
ance. Mr.  Greville  has  a  story  with 
reference  "  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  Mr.  Canning's  resignation  at  the 
time  of  the  queen's  trial,  according  to 
which  his  resignation  was  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  between  the  king  and  his 
ministers  as  to  the  payment  of  the  Milan 
Commission"  (a  commission  sent  out  to 
inquire  about  the  queen's  conduct  abroad). 
"  The  ministers  wished  the  king  to  pay 
them,  and  he  wished  them  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  government.  Lord  Londonderry, 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues, 
promised  that  government  should  pay. 
This  Canning  could  not  endure,  and 
resigned."  It  is  true  that  there  was 
such  a  dispute ;  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  if  there  was,  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Canning's  resignation.  It  was 
not  till  all  hope  was  gone  that  the  prose- 
cution would  not  be  proceeded  with,  that 
Mr.  Canning  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  king,  having  "  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  no  part  in  the  proceedings."  At  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  colleagues  and 
his  majesty,  he,  however,  consented  to  re- 
main in  the  cabinet  during  its  progress,  but 
retired  to  Paris,  to  be  away  from  all  ap- 
pearance of  interfering  in  the  affair.  On 
returning  to  England  after  the  trial,  "con- 
sidering that  the  state  of  things  to  which 
his  majesty's  commands  applied  no  longer 
existed,"  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  tender 
his  resignation  (in  December  1821).  The 
king  then  accepted  it.  He  parted  with 
his  minister  with  no  friendly  feelings,  not 


on  account  of  the  course  which  he  himself 
had  pursued,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
course  pursued  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
some  of  his  personal  friends — a  course 
which  his  majesty  fancied  (but  erro- 
neously) had  been  instigated  by  Mr. 
Canning.  In  the  spring  of  1822,  Mr. 
Canning  accepted  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  India,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  was  to  have  sailed  for  that  desti- 
nation. Whilst  these  arrangements  held 
good,  Lord  Castlereagh  (Londonderry), 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  committed  suicide, 
and  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House  thus  became 
vacant.  .  Mr.  Greville,  in  recording  this 
event,  gives  a  somewhat  elaborate  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  describes, 
and  I  believe  correctly  and  fairly,  his 
admirable  qualities  for  leading  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  that  "  he  never  spoke  ill ; 
that  his  speeches  were  replete  with  good 
sense  and  strong  arguments,  and  though 
they  seldom  offered  much  to  admire,  they 
generally  contained  a  great  deal  to  be 
answered ;"  "  that  he  was  eminently  pos- 
sessed of  the  good  taste,  good  humour, 
and  agreeable  manners,  which  are  more 
requisite  to  make  a  good  leader  than  elo- 
quence, however  brilliant."  He  blames 
him  for  "  having  associated  this  country 
with  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  mixed  us  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  manner  in  which  we  had  never 
been  before,  thereby  entailing  "on  us 
endless  negotiations  and  enormous  ex- 
penses." In  what  those  expenses  con- 
sisted it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but 
that  this  is  a  just  estimate  of  the  tendency 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  foreign  policy  can- 
not now  be  doubted.  That  he  was  "  se- 
duced by  his  vanity"  into  adopting  it, 
and  "  that  his  head  was  turned  by  em- 
perors, kings,  and  congresses,"  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  imputations  of  motives 
in  which  Mr.  Greville  too  often  indulges, 
without  sufficient  grounds.  The  real 
great  feature  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  ad- 
ministration, in  which  his  head  was  cer- 
tainly not  turned  by  his  dealings  with 
monarchs,  and  to  which  Mr.  Greville 
makes  no  reference,  was  his  manly,  judi- 
cious, and  courageous  conduct  in  keeping 
together  and  urging  on  the  Allies  in  their 
M  2 
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contest  with  Napoleon,  which  ended  in 
the  capture  of  Paris  and  the  abdication 
at  Fontainebleau.  No  one  can  have 
mastered  the  details  of  that  conflict  with- 
out being  convinced  that  the  British 
minister  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  alli- 
ance, and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
daunted courage  with  which  he  sustained 
the  failing  hearts  of  the  Allies,  the  defeat 
and  fall  of  that  mighty  conqueror  would 
not  have  been  then  accomplished.  It  is 
this  period  of  his  life  which  ought  not  to 
be  ignored,  for  the  services  which  he  then 
rendered  to  his  own  country  and  the  world 
were  assuredly  great  enough  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Mr.  Canning  succeeded  Lord  London- 
derry in  both  situations.  All  the  parti- 
culars connected  with  this  transaction 
have  been  fully  explained  in  the  Wel- 
lington Despatches,  Professor  Yonge's 
Life  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  other  pub- 
lications. The  only  additional  fact  which 
Mr.  Greville  records,  is  what  passed 
at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  at  Welbeck, 
when  Lord  Liverpool,  in  making  the  offer 
of  Lord  Londonderry's  entire  succession, 
communicated  the  king's  letter.  Upon 
reading  it,  Mr.  Canning  is  described  as 
so  "  indignant "  that  he  wrote  to  it  an 
"  indignant "  reply.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, convinced  him  that  he  had  taken  a 
wrong  view  of  his  majesty's  letter,  and 
satisfied  him  that  it  was  really  "  intended 
as  an  invitation  to  reconciliation,  and  con- 
tained nothing  that  could  have  been  meant 
as  offensive."  So,  accordingly,  the 
angry  reply  was  put  into  the  fire,  and 
another  written,  full  of  gratitude  and 
acquiescence.  No  doubt  the  second  view 
was  the  right  one,  but  the  story  serves  to 
show  how  sensitive  Mr.  Canning  was  lest 
temptations  addressed  to  his  ambition 
should  imperil  his  honour  as  a  statesman. 

The  first  subject  with  which  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  to  deal,  after  he  took  the 
seals  of  office,  was  the  Congress  at  Vienna, 
which  ended  in  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain,  and  the  reinstatement  in  power 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  Mr.  Greville  gives 
an  interesting  conversation  which  he  had 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this 
subject,  by  which  it  appears  that  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  other  members  of  the 


royal  family  were  all  against  the  invasion ; 
but  that  they  were  drawn  into  it  against 
their  will,  as  too  often  happens  on  these 
occasions.  They  thought  that  France 
could  not  afford  to  recede  from  the  false 
position  to  which  she  had  advanced  in 
asking  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  to  an 
attack  on  Spain.  If  this  be  a  correct 
version  of  their  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
French  king  it  affords  another  example 
of  that  want  of  caution  which  statesmen 
are  too  apt  to  be  guilty  of  when  deal- 
ing with  such  momentous  affairs.  Mr. 
Canning  of  course  laboured  to  prevent 
the  invasion.  He  was  then  new  in  office, 
and  he  was  not  successful ;  but  he  gained 
an  important  point.  He  prevented  the 
attack  from  being  the  corporate  act  of  the 
Congress,  and  reduced  it  to  a  simple 
aggression  on  the  part  of  France. 

Mr.  Greville  mentions  other  remarks 
of  the  Duke  which,  considering  they  were 
made  just  half  a  century  ago,  are  very 
curious,  as  being  no  less  applicable  to 
Spain  of  the  present  day,  than  to  that 
of  the  time  at  which  they  were  uttered. 
"  There  is,"  said  the  Duke,  "  no  statesman 
in  Spain.  There  are  some  eloquent  men 
in  the  Cortes,  particularly  Arguelles  and 
Toreno.  Toreno  is  the  ablest  man,  but 
he  has  injured  his  character  by  peculation. 
The  state  of  Spain  is  such  that  the  most 
turbulent  and  violent  possess  the  greatest 
share  of  influence."  Substituting  other 
names,  is  not  this  now  equally  true  ? 

From  January  1823,  to  February  1826, 
there  are  only  two  entries,  the  first    of 
which  relates  to  the  panic  in  the  money 
market  in  December    1825.      There   is 
nothing  to  be  found  worthy  of  comment  j 
in  the  diary ;  but  the  editor  has  appended  I 
a  note  containing  an  extract  from  a  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Baring's  (Lord  Ashburton)  I 
in  which  Mr.  Baring  makes  in  reality  an  ' 
important,   though   at   first   sight   appa- 
rently but  a  trivial,  mistake.     Mr.  Baring 
says :  "  The  gold  of  the  Bank  was  drained 
to  within   a  very  few  thousand  pounds " 
(really  8,OOOZ,  coin)  «  ....  a  certain 
Saturday  night   closed  with   nothing   in 
hand  worth  mentioning."      Now  it   was 
not  on  a  Saturday  but  a  Friday  night 
that  this  event  occurred.     Had  it  been  on 
a  Saturday  the  danger  would  have  been 
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trifling,  as  the  interval  of  a  whole  day 
would  have  afforded  time  to  the  Bank  for 
recuperation ;  but  the  crisis  occurred  at 
the  closing  on  Friday  night,  the  Bank 
having  to  re-open  at  the  usual  hour  the 
next  morning.  It  was  on  that  memorable 
Friday  night,  when  the  Cabinet  sat  till 
two  in  the  morning  (as  I  well  remember), 
and  had  the  courage  to  refuse  its  sanction 
to  a  suspension  of  cash  payments,  that 
the  Rothschilds  poured  into  the  Bank 
300,0 00^.  coin.  The  Bank  had  upwards 
of  a  million  of  bullion  in  their  coffers, 
and  although  coining  went  on  unceasingly, 
yet  at  that  period  the  Mint  could  not  coin 
more  than  200,000?.  a  week.  In  the 
course  of  the  Saturday,  coin  came  in  from 
all  quarters,  so  that  the  stoppage  was 
averted.  The  error  into  which  Mr.  Baring 
has  fallen  is  remarkable  for  so  high  an 
authority. 

Mr.  Greville  devotes  one  short  para- 
graph to  Mr.  Canning's  celebrated  speeches 
on  the  expedition  to  Portugal  in  December 
1826.  There  is  no  more  magnificent 
specimen  of  his  oratory  extant,  and  none 
which  has  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  men's  minds.  Princess  Lieven,  with 
whom  Mr.  Canning  was  on  friendly  terms, 
had  never  heard  him  speak,  and  had 
that  evening  procured  the  Speaker's  ad- 
mission to  the  ventilator  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  queer  place  afforded  ac- 
commodation for  only  eight  ladies — a  very 
different  state  of  things  for  the  ladies  of 
those  days  to  what  it  is  at  present.  No 
woman  then  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  ventilator  was, 
in  fact,  a  garret,  into  which,  nevertheless, 
on  great  occasions  ladies  eagerly  sought 
admission.  When  admitted  they  were 
locked  in — and  egress  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  influence  from  without.  That 
evening  I  took  my  place  under  the 
gallery,  and,  unfortunately  for  myself,  had 
undertaken,  at  a  particular  hour,  to  use 
the  external  influence,  which  was  to  secure 
the  Princess's  release.  When  the  hour 
came,  Mr.  Canning  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  finest  part  of  his  speech  (the 
war  of  principle),  with  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  was  so  absorbed  that  I 
forgot  how  time  was  passing.  When,  how- 
ever, it  came  across  me,  and  I  went  to 


redeem  my  engagement,  I  was  horrified  to 
find  the  Princess  in  a  state  of  much  agita- 
tion. There  was  to  be  great  a  dinner  at 
the  Russian  Embassy  and  her  Excellency 
thought  that  she  would  be  too  late.  She 
attacked  me  with  a  volley  of  reproaches, 
told  me  that  I  had  ruined  her,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  "Mori  mari  me  battra  " — 
nor  did  any  of  the  very  humble  apologies 
which,  of  course,  I  made  have  any  effect 
in  pacifying  her,  as  her  reproaches  con- 
tinued till  we  reached  the  carriage.  But 
no  harm  happened,  and  notwithstanding 
my  delinquency,  the  Princess  was  equally 
civil  to  me  afterwards. 

It  was  during  the  last  illness  of  the 
Duke  of  York  (of  which  Mr.  Greville 
gives  full  details)  that  the  Portuguese  ex- 
pedition was  sent  by  the  government  to 
Lisbon.  The  celerity  with  which  it  was 
prepared  and  despatched  astonished  every- 
body, and  ill  as  his  Royal  Highness  was, 
Mr.  Canning  always  considered  that  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  Duke's  personal  exer- 
tions that  there  was  no  delay.  He  threw  his 
whole  mind  into  it,  he  worked  at  it  night 
and  day,  and  such  was  the  good  order Jn 
which  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  then 
was,  that  the  expedition  with  the  troops  on 
board  sailed  into  the  harbour  at  Lisbon 
before  news  had  arrived  there  that  it  had 
left  the  shores  of  England.  Whatever 
faults  of  character  might  attach  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  post  which  he  filled,  he  was  a  most 
able  administrator.  Mr.  Greville  was  his 
intimate  companion,  and  seems  deeply  to 
have  felt  his  death. 

Two  months  after  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  York  Lord  Liverpool  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
On  the  events  which  succeeded  (up  to  the 
formation  of  Mr.  Canning's  administra- 
tion) Mr.  Greville  has  a  good  deal  to  say, 
but  it  is  mainly  gossip,  and  like  all  gossip 
consists  of  such  a  medley  of  truth  and 
falsehood  as  makes  any  attempt  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other  a  rather  unprofit- 
able labour.  His  own  opinions,  and 
the  opinions  of  others,  which  are  often 
well  worth  considering,  are  here  only 
opinions  on  supposed  facts,  and  are  not 
deductions  from  real  facts  as  they  actually 
occurred.  There  are  quite  sufficient 
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authentic  documents  in  various  publica- 
tions which  have  been  already  given  to  the 
world  to  enable  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  events  to  ascertain  what  really 
happened. 

There  is,  however,  one  statement  (p.  93, 
vol.  i.)  which  is  perhaps  worth  contradic- 
ting. He  describes  Mr.  Canning  as 
"  disliked  by  the  king  "  at  the  time  when 
his  majesty  made  him  first  minister. 
Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
king  not  only  got  personally  to  like  him, 
but  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
Ever  since  his  majesty  had  been  con- 
vinced, by  the  utter  failure  of  the  dismal 
prophecies  which  had  been  urged  upon 
him,  as  to  the  consequences  which  would 
ensue  from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Canning's 
policy,  and  that  he  had  seen  instead  of  dis- 
cord between  the  British  government  and 
the  great  continental  powers,  better  har- 
mony sprang  up  between  them,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  were  willing  to 
follow  the  minister,  instead  of  requiring 
him  to  follow  them.  The  king's  patriotism 
completely  changed  his  feelings  towards 
his  minister,  for  whom,  till  the  hour  of  his 
death,  he  entertained  the  most  friendly 
feelings.  This  is  assuredly  the  fact.  Mr. 
Greville  himself  admits  that  the  king  had 
become  equally  satisfied  with  himself  and 
Mr.  Canning. 

There  is  one  more  passage  (written 
about  this  period)  which  deserves  comment. 
It  professes  to  record  the  opinions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (given  at  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Greville's  mother's)  which  are  so  ex- 
traordinary that  it  throws  a  doubt  upon 
Mr.  Greville's  capacity  to  record  with 
accuracy  any  conversation. 

The  Duke  said  that  Mr.  Canning's 
"  talents  were  astonishing,  his  compo- 
sitions admirable ;  that  he  possessed  the 
art  of  saying  exactly  what  was  necessary, 
and  passing  over  those  topics  on  which  it 
was  not  advisable  to  touch ;  that  his  fer- 
tility and  resources  were  inexhaustible. 
He  thought  him  the  finest  speaker  he  had 
ever  heard ;  though  he  prided  himself 
extremely  on  his  compositions  he  would 
patiently  endure  any  criticisms  upon  such 
papers  as  he  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  and  would  allow  them 


to  be  altered  in  any  way  that  was  sug- 
gested ;  he  (the  Duke)  particularly  had 
often  cut  and  hacked  his  papers  and  Can- 
ning never  made  the  least  objection,  but 
was  always  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  his  colleagues."  The  Duke  went  on 
to  say — "  It  was  not  so,  however,  in  con- 
versation and  discussion.  Any  difference 
of  opinion  or  dissent  from  his  views  threw 
him  into  ungovernable  rage,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  flew  out  with  a  violence 
which,  the  Duke  said,  compelled  him  to 
be  silent  that  he  might  not  be  involved 
in  bitter  personal  altercation." 

Now,  how  are  these  two  statements  to 
be  reconciled  ?  In  what  possible  way 
could  the  papers  have  been  dealt  with 
which  Mr.  Canning  so  good-naturedly 
allowed  to  be  "  altered,"  "  except  by  con- 
versation and  discussion "  ?  When  his 
papers  were  "  cut  and  hacked "  was  it 
that  there  was  "  no  dissent  from  his  views" 
on  the  part  of  the  "  cutter  and  hacker  "  ? 
Why  "  cut  and  hack  "  papers  which  ex- 
pressed "  no  difference  of  opinion  nor  dis- 
sent from  the  views  "  of  those  who  desired 
their  alteration  ?  Mr.  Greville,  in  short, 
makes  the  Duke  talk  most  inconsistently. 
Blandly  allowing  "  alteration  in  his 
papers,"  and  "  ungovernable  rage  at  their 
dissent  from  his  views"  are  two  state- 
ments wholly  incompatible  with  each 
other.  The  Duke  is  also  reported  to  have 
said  that  Mr.  Canning  "  was  one  of  the 
idlest  of  men."  Perhaps  there  never 
existed  a  statesman  who  was  more  inde- 
fatigable in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Go  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  you  found 
him  either  reading  official  papers,  or,  pen 
in  hand,  writing  letters  or  despatches, 
working  on  with  little  intermission  till  a 
late  dinner  hour,  when  after  the  labours 
of  the  day  he  allowed  himself  relaxation 
and  repose.  Such  being  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  on  what  possible  data  could  the 
Duke  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
"  the  idlest  of  men  "  ?  It  really  is  not 
credible  that  the  Duke  ever  made  any  such 
assertion.  If  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Canning's  habits,  he  would  have  hesitated 
to  pronounce  upon  them  ;  if  he  did  know 
something  about  them  he  surely  would 
never  have  given  such  an  erroneous  de- 
scription of  them.  Mr.  Greville  himself 
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says  (p.  106),  "  Such  was  Mr.  Canning's 
industry  that  he  never  left  a  moment  un- 
employed." 

There  is  a  curious  error  into  which  Mr. 
Greville  falls,  which  his  editor  has  not 
corrected.  In  two  passages,  he  describes 
Louis  Philippe  as  the  descendant  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and,  in  one  of  them,  accounts  for 
his  likeness  to  that  monarch  owing  to  his 
being  his  ancestor.  But  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
derived  his  descent  from  a  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  who  was  a  son  of  Louis  XIII. 

A  singular  coincidence  must  have  occur- 
red, if  in  another  statement  Mr.  Greville 
be  correct.  He  says  that  Lord  Anglesey 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  when  passing 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  a  review — and  so 
circumstantial  is  he,  that  he  gives  the  ob- 
servation which  George  IV.  made  on  the 
event  to  Lord  Anglesey  at  the  ball  that 
night.  Now  it  is  very  certain  that  a  pre- 
cisely similar  accident  happened  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  His  Grace,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  in  saluting  the 
French  Prince,  had  his  bearskin  cap  blown 
off — in  endeavouring  to  save  it,  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell.  He  got  up,  re- 
mounted, just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
How  it  fared  with  Lord  Anglesey  with 
his  wooden  leg  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is 
a  singular  coincidence  indeed  if  the  same 
thing  happened  to  two  such  distinguished 
officers  in  the  British  army. 

The  work  indeed  teems  with  endless 
mistakes  and  inconsistencies.  There  are 
very  many  pages  in  it  where  the  assertions 
and  the  opinions  are  contradicted  by  the 
matter  which  is  to  be  found  in  others.  As 
history,  or  as  a  work  throwing  light  on 
the  facts  of  history,  it  is  of  very  small 
value.  As  scandal,  it  may  be,  to  some, 
amusing.  As  recording  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  and  the  language  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  public  men,  in  their 
moments  of  abandon,  it  is  interesting. 
Still  it  is  quite  inexplicable  how  a  gentle- 
man, "  the  two  leading  qualities  of  whose 
mind  were,"  as  his  editor  asserts,  "the 
love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  justice," 
should  deem  it  compatible  with  honour 


and  good  faith  to  note  down  in  his  jour- 
nals the  most  confidential  and  unguarded 
communications  of  his  associates,  and  then 
hand  them  over  to  a  friend,  "  merely  re- 
marking," in  so  doing,  "  that  memoirs 
of  that  kind  ought  not  in  his  opinion  to 
be  locked  up  until  they  had  lost  tkeir 
principal  interest  by  the  death  of  all 
those  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the 
events  which  they  describe."  Still  more 
inexplicable  is  the  following  remark  of  the 
editor : — "The  only  omissions  which  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  are  a  few  pas- 
sages and  expressions  relating  to  persons 
and  occurrences  in  private  life,  in  which  I 
have  sought  to  publish  nothing  which 
could  give  pain  or  annoyance  to  persons 
still  alive." 

The  iuexplicability  of  this  observation 
(to  say  nothing  of  its  grammar)  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with 
the  language  in  which  Mr.  Greville  has 
permitted  himself  to  indulge,  and  the 
painful  stories  which  he  relates  of  per- 
sons closely  related  to  those  now  living. 
He  has,  in  truth,  scattered  his  censures 
with  a  lavish  hand.  The  epithets  "  con- 
temptible," "  cowardly,"  "  unfeeling,"  are 
applied  to  individuals  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion and  character,  whose  conduct  he  re- 
presents as  influenced  by  "  selfishness  or 
folly,"  and  stories  are  not  wanting  of 
which  a  very  small  amount  of  good  feel- 
ing and  good  taste  would  have  dictated 
the  suppression.  Nevertheless,  the  editor 
assures  his  readers  that  he  has  "  published 
nothing  which  can  give  pain  and  annoy- 
ance to  persons  still  alive  "  ! 

It  is,  however,  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
(as  there  is  yet  a  much  larger  portion  of 
the  Journals  left  to  be  printed)  that  public 
indignation  will  be  sufficiently  manifested, 
so  as  to  give  the  editor  a  very  different 
and  far  juster  notion  than  he  entertains  at 
present  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
calculated  "  to  give  pain  and  annoyance 
to  persons  now  alive." 

I  postpone  further  observations  to  the 
next  number. 

A.  G.  STAPLETON. 
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THE  first  real  trial  of  strength  between 
the  National  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union  and  landowners  and  farmers 
has  been  made  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
It  has,  without  doubt,  ended  in  favour 
of  the  employers  of  labour.  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject — and 
especially  to  those  who  are  favourable 
to  the  principle  of  union  in  general, 
and  also  see  no  reason  why  this  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  as  useful  to  agricul- 
ture as  to  any  other  business — it  occurs 
seriously  to  inquire  whether  they  may 
not  have  been  mistaken  in  their  views. 
Does  the  defeat  of  the  Union  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  prove  that  union 
among  agricultural  labourers  has  done 
no  good,  is  incapable  of  doing  any,  or 
that  the  good  is  so  mixed  up  with  evil, 
that  union  ought  to  be  discouraged  by 
those  who  have  hitherto  advocated  it 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  nation  at  large  1  These 
questions  were  to  a  certain  extent  en- 
tertained and  argued  with  great  ability 
by  Mr.  "Wilson  in  these  columns  in 
September  last.  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  too  flattering  terms  in  which 
Mr.  Wilson  was  kind  enough  to  refer  to 
my  part  in  this  matter.  I  agree  also 
generally  in  many  of  the  views  which 
he  has  stated.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Wilson's  views  in  which 
he  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  For 
instance,  when  in  one  place  he  states, 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  those  who 
ground  hopes  of  permanent  advantage 
to  the  agricultural  labourer  in  trades- 
unionism  as  such,  are  as  likely  to  be 
deceived  as  the  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent people  who  formerly  thought  that 
misery  was  to  be  averted  from  every 
rustic  household  by  the  Allotment 
System ; "  and  in  another  place,  "  The 


success  of  the  labourers'  combination 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  assured 
thing  which  many  people  declare  it  to 
be  " — Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  me  to  as- 
sume a  far  too  desponding  attitude. 
Such  ideas  are  likely  to  prove  such  a 
serious  discouragement  to  the  movement, 
that  though  perhaps  I  have  already  done 
so  too  frequently  in  these  columns,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  be  again  permitted 
to  express  my  views  on  the  subject.  My 
purpose  is  to  inquire  what  good  union 
has  already  done  to  the  agricultural 
labourer;  why  it  has  not  done  more 
good ;  in  what  way  it  is  most  capable 
of  combining  the  most  good  with  the 
least  evil;  and  what  are  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  struggle  between 
labour  and  capital  in  the  Eastern 
Counties. 

Union  amongst  agricultural  labourers 
undoubtedly  received  a  severe  check  in 
the  Eastern  Counties.  Still  it  was  only 
a  check.  And  any  one  who  natters  him- 
self that  the  principle  of  union,  or  even 
that  particular  development  of  it  which 
is  embodied  in  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union,  has  received  anything 
like  a  death-blow,  is  wonderfully  mis- 
taken. In  the  Eastern  Counties  them- 
selves the  ranks  of  the  Union  have  no 
doubt  been  considerably  thinned.  Emi- 
gration has  effected  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  members. 
Not  a  few  possibly  have  been  starved 
into  giving  up  their  ticket — to  be  re- 
newed in  all  probability  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Still  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk alone  there  are  not  at  this  moment, 
including  Nationals  and  Federals,  fewer 
than  six  or  seven  thousand  labourers 
in  union.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  struggle  in  the  east  has 
produced  no  unfavourable  impression 
whatever.  The  confidence  in  the  power 
of  union  is  undiminished.  In  truth,  it 
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is  in  the  exchequer  that  the  Union  has 
.chiefly  suffered,  and  it  must  take  some 
time  and  a  very  cautious  policy  to  re- 
cruit the  finances.     But  even  supposing 
the  farmers  had  succeeded  more  com- 
pletely than  they  did,  and  hoped  to  do, 
in  stamping  out   the  Union,  it  must 
have   been   credited   even   during   the 
very  short  period  of  its  existence  with 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.     No  one 
can  deny,    that,  since   its    formation, 
wages  have  had  a  considerable  rise  in 
almost  every  direction.      And,  though 
it  may  be  conceded  that  this  is  partly 
owing  to  the  vaunted  action  of  supply 
and   demand,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rise  must  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  an  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  employers  as  to  what  the  action 
of  union  might  effect,  and  a  wise  deter- 
mination to  anticipate  a  less  favourable 
result  by  a  moderate  but  timely  and 
voluntary  concession.    But  letting  alone 
the   rise  in  wages,  union  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 
First  of  all  it  has  roused  him  from  a 
state    of   apathy    and    torpor    almost 
amounting    to    insensibility ;    it    has 
thrown  a  stone  into  the  stagnant  pool, 
which  has  stirred  it  up  from  the  very 
bottom;    it    has    quickened   suddenly 
into    life   a   mass   which  was   all  but 
dead.     The  eye  has  been  opened  and 
the  mind  enlarged.   Attendance  at  local 
meetings;    the    formation    of   Branch 
Unions  ;  the  assumption  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  secretaries  and  members  of 
committees;  the  perseverance  requisite 
to  keep  up  the  steam ;  the  new  chan- 
nels opened  through  speeches,  reports, 
and  newspapers,  for  learning   what  is 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  other  kinds  of  handicraft ;  the  sense 
of  power  inseparable  from  combination 
— all  these  instrumentalities  have  suc- 
ceeded    in    turning     the     agricultural 
labourer  inside  out,  and  almost  making 
a  man  of  him.    It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare the  whole  class  to-day  with  what  it 
was  before  the  Union  was  formed,  and 
not  acknowledge  the  great  moral  change 
wrought.     Equally  impossible  it  is  to 


ignore  the  vast  change  which  the  Union 
has  wrought  in  public  opinion.  The 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
from  being  no  question  at  all,  has  sud- 
denly started  from  nothing  into  pro- 
minence, and  become  almost  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  Parliament  and  the 
press  vie  with  each  other  in  asserting 
this  prominence.  The  services  of  special 
reporters  are  enlisted.  Not  only  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  to  which  such  a 
subject  seems  peculiarly  appropriate,  but 
the  British  Association,  an  assembly  of 
philosophers,  does  not  consider  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  beneath  its  notice; 
and  the  Church  Congress  of  1873 
placed  it  in  the  front  of  its  discussions. 
Sanitary  authorities,  not  before  it  is 
necessary,  are  proceeding  to  pronounce 
pigstyes  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Landowners  are  acknowledging  that  the 
human  animal  requires  to  be  housed  at 
least  as  well  as  the  horse  and  the  cow. 
Is  any  one  bold  enough  to  say  that  all 
this  stir  would  have  been  made  had  not 
the  formation  of  the  Union  forced  the 
subject  into  notice  ?  If  the  Union,  then, 
were  dissolved  to-morrow,  agricultural 
labourers  would  still  have  to  credit  it 
with  a  large  amount  of  benefit  of  a  very 
permanent  character.  The  stone  would 
still  continue  to  roll -though  the  power 
which  set  it  in  motion  were  annihilated. 
The  pool  once  stirred  would  never 
become  stagnant  again.  The  landowner 
would  never  again  be  permitted  to  ig- 
nore his  responsibilities.  The  farmer 
would  shrink  from  a  return  to  the  an- 
tiquated idea  that  labourers  are  worth 
less  care  than  cattle.  The  labourer 
would  never  again  be  content  with  un- 
derpaid serfdom  in  a  hovel.  Public 
opinion  once  roused  could  not  be 
silenced.  Progress,  the  result  of  union, 
would  be  henceforth  sure,  even  though 
the  Union  were  dissolved.  But  with 
the  Union  at  its  back,  neither  stamped 
out  nor  likely  to  be  stamped  out,  but 
speedily  and  temperately  pushing  it 
forward,  progress  will  of  course  be 
much  more  rapid. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union, 
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then,  must  be  credited  with  a  large 
amount  of  good.  Nevertheless  the 
amount  of  good  achieved  might  have 
been  greater,  and  the  admixture  of  evil 
less.  The  conduct  of  the  labourers 
themselves  has  throughout  been  beyond 
all  praise.  Whether  in  the  excitement 
of  public  meetings,  or  the  pressure  of 
great  privations  at  home,  or  the  stern 
necessity  of  abandoning  home  and 
country  for  a  distant  part  of  the  old  land, 
or  a  new  land  beyond  the  seas,  the 
labourers  have  invariably  not  only  re- 
spected the  law,  but  behaved  with  such 
uniform  moderation  and  good  temper, 
as  contrast  most  favourably  with  the 
violence  which  usually  accompanied 
the  uprisings  of  former  times,  and  has 
won  for  them  an  amount  of  sympathy 
and  support  never  before  conceded. 
And  though,  in  some  instances,  lan- 
guage more  violent  and  abusive  than 
wise  and  necessary  has  been  used 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  yet, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  neces- 
sity of  some  warmth  in  order  to  get  up 
sufficient  steam  to  achieve  any  great 
social  change,  as  well  as  for  the  ac- 
knowledged difficulty  of  self-restraint 
in  the  middle  of  the  excitement  of  a 
public  meeting,  no  great  fault  need  be 
found  in  this  direction.  But  the  case 
is  altogether  different  as  regards  violent 
language  levelled  against  clergy,  land- 
owners, and  farmers,  equally  and  alike, 
— against  all,  in  short,  who  happen  to 
think  differently  from  those  who  abuse 
them,  not  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
spoken  in  the  heat  of  public  meetings, 
but  week  after  week  deliberately  writ- 
ten and  widely  circulated  in  a  paper 
which,  though  not  officially  recognised, 
is  virtually  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Union.  Happily,  there  are  many  per- 
sons on  whom  such  utterances  have  no 
effect.  I  am  one  of  these.  And,  as  I 
have  many  a  time  told  the  Devon- 
shire farmers  with  reference  to  their 
hard  speeches  in  vestry  and  on  public 
occasions,  my  skin  has  been  so  har- 
dened by  long-continued  abuse,  that 
people  might  just  as  well  attempt  to 
hurt  a  rhinoceros  by  pelting  him  with 


paper  pellets.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint 
my  assailants  in  the  Labourers'  Union 
Chronicle  as  I  used  to  do  those  at 
Halberton,  who  were  wont  to  say  that 
if  they  could  only  make  me  cry  or 
put  me  in  a  passion,  there  would  be 
some  hope  of  me.  But  I  cannot  help 
it.  My  skin  is  thick,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
large  number  of  people  have  very 
thin  skins,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
abuse  indiscriminately  heaped  upon 
them  have  been  led  to  distrust,  and 
withdraw  sympathy  and  support  from 
the  Union,  whose  true  policy  is  to  make 
as  many  friends  and  as  few  foes  as 
possible.  That  this  has  been  one 
effect  of  the  language  above  described 
I  know  from  the  many  letters  which 
I  am  constantly  receiving  on  the 
subject,  invoking  assistance  which  I 
am  of  course  powerless  to  give.  A 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,  and  one  to  which  any  one 
may  appeal,  is  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Church  Congress  at  Bath  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year.  The  first  question 
appointed  to  be  discussed  by  the  entire 
meeting  in  the  large  room,  before  the 
assembly  was  split  up  into  various  sec- 
tions, and  thus  made  a  prominent  ques- 
tion, was  "  the  Church's  duty  in  regard 
to  strikes  and  labour."  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
In  his  paper,  which,  was  deliberately 
written  and  read,  there  was  abundant 
proof — much,  I  confess,  to  the  surprise 
and  amusement  of  a  thick-skinned  ani- 
mal like  myself — of  the  depth  to  which 
the  bishop  had  been  stung,  and  the 
extent  to  which  his  opinion  ot  Unionism 
has  been  modified  by  the  violent  and 
abusive  language  to  which  he  referred  ; 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  large  num- 
bers whose  sympathy  has  been  alienated 
in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  the  very 
title  lately  assumed  by  the  paper  in 
question  —  "  The  Labourers'  Union 
Chronicle,  an  independent  Advocate  of 
the  British  Toilers'  Eights  to  Free  Land, 
freedom  from  Priestcraft,  and  from  the 
Tyranny  of  Capital,"  —  is  of  itself 
almost  enough  to  frighten  out  of  the 
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field  many  who  are  tlie  real  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
Nor  is  it  the  use  of  violent  language 
alone  which  has  alienated  many  friends, 
and  confirmed  others  in  their  resolution 
of  standing  aloof.  But  the  other  ques- 
tions— many  of  them  of  the  most  vision- 
ary and  some  of  the  most  mischievous 
character — which  have  been  mixed  up 
with  the  real  question  at  issue — namely, 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  have  led  sober- 
minded  people  to  fear  that  the  object 
of  the  Union  is  not  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  but  to  do 
away  with  the  peasantry  altogether, 
to  confound  all  ranks  and  orders,  to 
have  all  masters  and  no  servants, 
and  gradually  to  familiarize  the  minds 
of  working  men  with  ideas  of  Com- 
munism, disestablishment,  spoliation  and 
pillage,  and  revolution,  instead  of  re- 
form. I  have  never  set  much  value  upon 
the  so-called  paternal  relations  between 
landowners  or  farmers  and  labourers. 
For  though  quite  willing  to  concede 
that  such  relations  have  to  a  certain 
extent  always  existed,  and  that  in- 
stances of  kindness  of  master  to  servant 
are  everywhere  to  be  found,  yet  I  cannot 
think  that  this  relationship  can  have 
widely  prevailed,  or  the  rural  popula- 
tion would  never  have  been  degraded 
as  it  is.  Still,  it  is  a  pity  to  diminish 
the  amount  and  weaken  the  bond  of  this 
relationship,  however  slight.  The  clergy, 
landowners,  and  farmers  might  have  been 
reminded  of  their  duties  without  the 
use  of  abusive  language,  in  which  case 
many  a  friend  would  have  been  retained, 
and  many  an  opponent  reconciled  to 
the  Union.  While,  if  the  originally 
avowed  intention  of  the  Union — the 
improvement  of  the  labourer  as  a  la- 
bourer— had  been  strictly  adhered  to, 
public  opinion  would  have  been  so 
strongly  in  its  favour  that  the  farmers 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  a  success- 
ful resistance.  Owing  to  such  misman- 
agement the  Union  has  been  deprived 
of  much  of  its  power  for  good,  and  has 
not  by  any  means  done  as  much  good  as 
it  otherwise  would  have  done.  The 


good  done,  moreover,  has  been  mixed 
with  unnecessary  evil — such  as  estab- 
lishing unpleasant  relations  between 
masters  and  servants,  causing  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  many  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  principle  of  union,  and 
leading  the  poor  uninstructed  labourers 
away  from  the  only  really  valuable 
object,  their  own  improvement,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  political  and  social  revo- 
lution, never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  destined 
to  be  realized,  or  if  realized,  little 
likely  to  add  to  their  happiness. 

The  next  question  is,  who  is  to  blame 
for  all  this  ?  I  reply,  without  hesitation, 
chiefly  the  clergy  and  gentry,  though  to 
some  extent  also  the  farmers.  In  his 
paper  already  referred  to,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  spent  a  long  time  in  arguing 
"  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  clergy  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages." 
In  thus  doing,  he  undoubtedly — as  I 
believe  I  stated  at  the  time — took  the 
trouble  of  setting  up  a  man  of  straw  in 
order  to  have  the  credit  of  knocking 
him  down  again.  For  whoever  supposed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
regulate  wages  ?  I  never  heard  any  one 
except  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  even  hint 
at  such  a  thing.  But  though  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  wages  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
clergy,  they  are  not  thereby  absolved 
from  their  responsibility  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  peasantry.  It  is  their 
duty  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  all  social  questions,  and  to  use 
authority  and  influence — which  no  one 
else  in  the  parish  possesses  to  an  equal 
amount  —  in  reminding  equally  and 
alike  all  classes  of  their  parishioners  of 
their  social  relations.  It  is  their  duty 
in  the  pulpit  to  point  out  equally  and 
alike  the  responsibilities  and  short- 
comings of  gentry,  farmers,  and  la- 
bourers. It  is  their  duty,  with  equal 
fearlessness,  but  at  the  same  time 
humbly  and  kindly,  to  do  the  same  at 
the  dinner-table  of  the  squire,  in  the 
chimney-corner  of  the  farm  house,  and 
in  the  labourer's  cottage.  That  this  is 
often  done  may  be  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged. That  it  is  often  neglected 
cannot  be  denied.  For  if  not,  is  it 
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possible  that  even  now  so  large  a 
number  of  the  rural  population  should 
still  be  housed  in  hovels  not  fit  for 
human  habitation?  that  migration  and 
emigration  should  have  been  so  little 
adopted  as  a  means  of  carrying  the  sur- 
plus labourer  to  a  better  market,  and 
so  raising  wages  ?  that  there  should  be 
so  many  inducements  to  drunkenness, 
so  little  encouragement  for  habits  of 
economy,  so  pauperizing  an  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  ?  I  will  go  a  step 
further,  and  say  that,  though  it  may  or 
may  not  have  been  wise  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  union 
into  agriculture,  yet,  when  it  became 
evident  that  opposition  was  unavailing, 
and  that  agricultural  union  was  un  fait 
accompli,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
at  least  not  to  denounce  as  wicked  and 
mischievous  a  principle  upon  which  they 
themselves  act,  and  which  is  strictly 
legal.  Better  still  it  would  have  been 
if  they  had  put  themselves — as  in  the 
beginning  they  might  easily  have  done 
— at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  so 
given  it  a  tone  and  a  direction  very 
different  from  those  which,  under  other 
management,  it  has  as  a  matter  of 
course  assumed.  One  great  benefit 
almost  universally,  at  great  personal 
and  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  at  a  time 
when  scarcely  any  one  came  forward  to 
share  the  cost  and  labour,  the  clergy 
most  certainly  have  conferred  upon  the 
agricultural  labourer — namely,  the  best 
religious  and  secular  education  for  his 
children  which  at  the  time  it  was  pos- 
sible to  procure.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  Union  delegates  or  Union  papers 
will  ever  efface  the  remembrance  of  this 
from  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  or  lead 
them  to  undervalue  the  many  other  acts 
of  kindness  rendered  by  the  clergyman, 
— his  loving  ministrations  in  the  sick- 
room ;  his  cheering  presence  in  time 
of  sorrow ;  his  advice  when  difficul- 
ties arose ;  the  dinner  day  after  day 
carried  by  his  wife  or  daughter  from 
their  own  often  not  too  well-furnished 
table  to  the  father  on  his  sick-bed,  the 
mother  in  her  confinement,  or  the  weakly 
child.  Would  that,  in  addition  to  all 


these  acts,  the  clergy  had  more  generally 
studied  social  questions,  exerted  their 
influence  in  correcting  social  abuses,  and 
by  their  leading  secured  the  present 
movement  as  one  for  such  real  and  tem- 
perate reform  as  all  sober-minded  Chris- 
tian men  would  be  glad  to  support ! 
Had  the  clergy  thus  acted,  and  the  laity 
— specially  the  landowners — seconded 
the  efforts  of  their  pastors  by  recog- 
nising the  grave  responsibilities  en- 
tailed by  landed  property  upon  all  who 
hold  it ;  and  had  the  farmers  likewise, 
instead  of  setting  their  faces  like  a  flint 
to  stamp  out  amongst  their  servants 
the  very  principle  of  union,  which  they 
have  found  indispensable  for  their  own 
success,  taken  kindly  counsel  with  their 
labourers,  and  endeavoured  to  agree 
upon  such  rules  as  would  secure  a  real 
improvement  in  their  condition  without 
damaging  the  interests  of  the  farmer — 
the  interests  of  the  two  being,  in  truth, 
identical  —  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union  would  have  been  much  more 
powerful  for  good  than  it  has  been,  and 
much  ill-will  and  privation  would  have 
been  avoided.  As  for  the  labourers 
themselves,  no  blame  lies  at  their  door 
in  this  matter.  Generally  speaking, 
they  have  not  been  instructed  in  social 
matters  by  those  who  ought  to  have  in- 
structed them.  When  they  followed  the 
example  of  almost  every  other  class,  and 
adopted  the  principle  of  union,  they 
found  themselves  deserted  and  de- 
nounced by  those  to  whom,  they  were 
accustomed  to  look  for  guidance,  and 
who,  having  for  the  most  part  adopted 
the  principle  of  union  amongst  them- 
selves, ought  not  to  have  denounced 
it,  but  rather  controlled  and  guided  it, 
in  the  case  of  the  weakest  sheep  in 
the  flock.  What  wonder  that  poor, 
hard-worked,  illiterate  men  should  under 
such  circumstances  fall  into  the  hands 
of  leaders  unable  or  unwilling  to  guide 
them  rightly  ! 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  too  late. 
The  Union  cannot  be  stamped  out,  even 
if  it  were  desirable.  But  it  is  capable 
of  being  moulded  into  a  much  more 
powerful  instrumentality  for  good  than 
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it  lias   so  far  been  or  now  is.      Only, 
the  real  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  as  a  labourer  must  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.     I  do  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  no  prospect  open  to  him 
of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  of  becoming 
a  farmer  or  a  landowner.     This  would 
be  to  deny  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
alone   that   great   privilege   of   a    free 
country  which  is  best  described  in  the 
common  phrase — that  in  England  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  man  becom- 
ing  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Lord 
Chancellor.     Neither   do  I   mean  that 
while  he  remains  a  labourer  he  should 
neither  be  an  owner  nor  an  occupier  of 
land.     An  allotment  of  sufficient  size  to 
occupy  his  spare  time  would  certainly 
be  the  best  possible  reward  for  habits 
of  industry,  honesty,  and  thrift;    and 
if  made  in  all  cases  on  condition  of  for- 
feiture for  misbehaviour,  might  be  the 
means  of  encouraging  the  formation  of 
such  habits.     Neither  do  I  mean  that  a 
labourer  who  has  saved  enough  money 
to  purchase  land    should   be   debarred 
from  such  purchase.     He  is  not  so  de- 
barred at  the  present  time,  nor  is  likely 
to  be.     He  is  free  to  go  into  the  land 
market  like  other  men,  and  often  does 
so ;  and  though  in  some  parts  of  this 
country    land    is    accumulated     in    so 
few  hands   as   to   make  it   very   diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to   purchase,  yet  the 
labourer  has  as  good  a  chance  as  any 
one  else,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  little,  if  any,  difficulty.     All 
this,  however,  is   very  different    from 
that   which   is   implied   in   the   words 
"  British   toilers'  right  to  free  land  :  " 
very  different  from  the  prospect  of  uni- 
versal spoliation    so    often   held    out ; 
very  different  from  the  vision,  now  so 
often  painted  in  the  brightest  colours, 
of  every  man  becoming  a  proprietor  and 
a  master,  and  of  service  being  wholly 
abolished — a  state  of  things  sanctioned 
by  no  law,  Divine  or  human,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  past,  or 
the  fundamental  principles  of  political 
economy,  would  teach  that  even  if  estab- 
lished, it  could  not  be  long  maintained. 


Let  the  object  of  the  Union  be  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  as  a  labourer,  leaving  it  open  to 
him  to  rise,  as  many  of  his  class  have 
in  all  periods  of  English  history  con- 
stantly done,  to  a  much  higher  step  on 
the  social  ladder. 

How,  then,  shall  this  improvement  be 
effected  ]  Notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  to  the  contrary 
at  the  last  Church  Congress,  the  Reports 
of  H.M.  Commissioners  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women  and  Children  in  Agricul- 
ture, the  Report  of  Convocation  on  Drun- 
kenness, the  records  of  his  own  personal 
experience  in  "The  English  Peasantry," 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Heath,  and  the 
testimony  of  one's  own  eyes,  are  an 
accumulation  of  proof  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  of  the  fact  that  "our  rural 
parishes  are  defaced  by  the  hovels  of 
the  labourers,  in  which  none  of  us  would 
deign  to  stable  our  horses."  This  state 
of  things  is  the  root  and  foundation 
of  the  degradation  of  the  labourer,  and 
till  it  is  altered  there  can  be  no  real 
improvement  in  his  condition.  Single- 
handed,  labourers  can  have  no  hope  of 
inducing  the  owners  of  cottages  to  make 
the  necessary  improvements  one  moment 
before  they  choose  to  do  so.  But  a  power- 
ful Union  could  do,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, that  which  is  impossible  to  isolated 
effort.  Much  would  be  done  without 
compulsion,  if  it  were  seen  that  the 
Union  were  in  earnest.  In  cases  where 
the  cottages  are  the  landowner's  pro- 
perty, if,  after  every  other  effort  had 
been  tried,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
strike  for  better  accommodation,  public 
opinion  would  be  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  Union  in  a  strike  for  such  an  object. 
And  in  the  case  of  cottages  belonging 
to  small  proprietors,  some  of  them  not 
much  better  off  than  their  tenants,  the 
voice  of  a  powerful  Union  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  lips  of  a 
working  man's  member — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Mr.  Macdonald — would  have 
no  small  influence  in  obtaining  legisla- 
tion against  the  continued  occupation 
of  the  hovels  which  are  now  often  the 
homes  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil. 
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It  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  inability  of 
landowners,  or  the  poverty  of  small 
cottage  proprietors.  The  physical  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  peasantry 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  such  con- 
siderations. Here,  then,  is  abundance 
of  work  for  the  Union — work  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  im- 
provement, but  the  completion  of  which 
will  be  indefinitely  delayed  unless  the 
Union  pushes  it  on. 

Further,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
labourer's  condition,  it  is  requisite  that 
his  wages  should  be  paid  exclusively  in 
coin,  and  not  in  kind,  specially  not  in 
drink  :  that  he  should  be  paid  weekly, 
and  on  Friday  if  possible  :  that  the  sys- 
tem of  piecework  should  be  as  far  as 
practicable  adopted  :  that,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  having  been  agreed  upon 
as  a  day's  work,  all  overtime  should  be 
proportionately  paid  for,  and  always  in 
coin  :  that  in  addition  to  a  garden,  each 
labourer  should  have  an  allotment  of 
potato  ground,  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  at  a  rent  many  times  as 
large  as  that  paid  by  the  farmer,  but  at 
the  same :  that  no  so-called  privileges 
should  be  reckoned  as  wages,  but 
rather  considered  as  acts  of  kindness, 
such  as  a  good  master  will  always  be 
ready  to  do,  specially  to  an  industrious 
and  faithful  servant :  that  the  custom  of 
giving  large  quantities  of  liquor  at  har- 
vest should  be  abolished.  In  obtaining 
all  such  reforms  as  these  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Union  might  be  most 
usefully  employed,  and  public  opinion 
would  heartily  endorse  the  effort. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
legislation.  It  is  important,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  should  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  labourer  fewer  tempta- 
tions and  facilities  for  drunkenness :  that 
the  number  of  public-houses  and  their 
hours  should  be  regulated  rather  with  a 
view  to  the  sobriety  of  the  working 
classes  than  to  the  interests  of  brewers 
and  publicans  :  that  greater  facilities  for 
locomotion  should  be  extended  to  him  : 
that  the  Poor  Laws  should  be  amended, 
or  administered  in  a  way  less  likely  to 
pauperize  :  that  the  laws  as  between 


master  and  servant  should  be  made  less 
one-sided  than  at  present :  that  offences 
charged  against  the  labourer  should  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  or  a  paid  professional, 
instead  of  an  unpaid  magistrate :  that 
the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  should 
be  made  more  accessible  :  and  lastly, 
that  the  franchise  should  be  extended 
to  him,  as  a  measure  of  policy  as  well  as 
of  justice,  as  a  means  of  making  more 
of  a  man  of  him,  of  educating  him,  of 
redeeming  him  from  the  position  of 
being  considered  by  candidates  as  not 
worth  caring  for  ;  of  forcing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  his  wants  and 
grievances.  What  abundance  of  use- 
ful work  is  there  here  for  the  Union  ! 
Migration  and  emigration  likewise,  the 
most  simple  and  ready  means  of  raising 
wages,  would  furnish  abundance  of  em- 
ployment for  the  committee  at  Leaming- 
ton. 

There  is  one  other  means  of  im- 
provement to  which  I  must  not  forget 
to  direct  attention.  This  is  the  or- 
ganization of  some  plan  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  the  labourer,  and  for 
his  instruction  in  what  may  be  called 
common  things.  The  one  would  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  work,  and 
make  him  worth  higher  wages  ;  the 
other  would  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  first  principles  of  health  and  eco- 
nomy, and  make  him  more  apt  to  profit 
by  facilities  of  improvement  offered  to 
him :  it  being,  for  instance,  often  quite 
as  difficult  to  persuade  the  labourer 
not  to  overcrowd  with  lodgers  a  cot- 
tage barely  sufficient  for  his  own  family, 
or  to  set  proper  value  upon  good  venti- 
lation and  drainage,  as  it  is  to  provide 
for  him  those  necessary  requirements  for 
health  and  comfort.  Such  instruction 
might  be  given  to  children  in  rural 
schools  by  means  of  a  series  of  lesson- 
books,  written  by  competent  persons  : 
to  adults  by  evening  lectures  and  articles 
specially  composed  for  weekly  serials 
already  circulated  amongst  the  peasantry, 
or  in  a  periodical  to  be  established  for  the 
purpose.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be 
if  such  articles  as  those  above  suggested 
were  substituted  for  many  of  those  with 
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which  the  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle  is 
often  filled!  This  would  be  a  most 
fitting  work  for  the  Union  to  undertake. 
But  if  the  Union  declines  the  work, 
now  that  there  is  a  Society  to  promote 
almost  every  conceivable  object,  and  that 
this  improvement  for  the  peasantry  is 
in  the  very  front  of  social  questions, 
why  should  there  not  be  a  "  Society 
for  the  diffusion  of  Technical  Know- 
ledge and  the  Knowledge  of  Com- 
mon Things  amongst  Agricultural 
Labourers  "  ?  It  would,  I  believe,  ob- 
tain its  fair  share  of  support ;  and  con- 
sidering that  the  rural  population  is 
the  very  backbone  of  the  nation,  the 
source  at  once  of  its  food  supply  and 
its  defence,  it  would  be  doing  a  very 
useful  work,  in  which  I  am  quite  ready 
to  take  my  share. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may  create  a 
great  future  for  itself. 

The  struggle,  then,  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  its  result  are  not,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  calculated  to  lead  to  despond- 
ency on  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Unions.  Rather  they  may  be  made  to 
read  an  important  lesson  to  all  parties 
concerned,  or  who  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned, in  such  Union.  The  rural 
clergy,  whose  parishes  may  be  said  to 
be  the  stronghold  of  the  Church  of 
England,  should  consider  whether  they 
will  not  do  more  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  the  Church 
of  the  people,  by  taking  that  part  which 
I  have  indicated  abore,  and  by  a  timely 
attention  to  which  much  misery  might 
be  avoided  and  much  practical  good 
achieved,  than  by  speaking  at  Church 
Defence  meetings,  or  devoting  their 
energies  and  time  to  a  counter-Refor- 
mation movement,  emphatically  de- 
nounced by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  assembled  in  Parliament,  and 
the  whole  instinct  of  which  is  to  para- 
lyze mind  and  arrest  progress.  Land- 
owners will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
responsibilities  attached  to  the  owner- 
ship of  land  can  be  ignored,  and  that 


neglect  on  their  part  may  lead  to 
more  sweeping  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  land  tenure  than  they  in  their 
complacency  are  dreaming  of,  or  even 
to  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
masses.  Farmers  should  no  longer  con- 
ceal from  themselves  that,  if  in  order 
to  get  a  good  day's  work  out  of  a  horse 
it  is  necessary  to  stable  and  groom  him 
well,  so  a  badly-housed,  insufficiently 
fed  and  uncared-for  labourer  can  never 
be  financially  remunerative  :  that  as 
machinery  is  more  employed,  more 
skill  and  steadiness  will  be  required  in 
the  workman  :  and  though  it  may  bo 
possible  to  tide  over  a  lock-out  by 
the  employment  of  strange  and  fewer 
labourers  and  a  change  of  crops,  yet  the 
process  is  not  so  pleasant  or  profitable 
as  to  make  any  one  wish  for  such  a  state 
of  things  to  become  normal,  and  that 
they  are  not  over  wise  in  siding  entirely 
with  the  landowners.  The  labourers 
themselves  will  no  doubt,  at  no  small 
cost  to  themselves,  have  learned  that  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold — that  visions 
bright  at  their  first  appearance  are  not 
always  realized  ;  that  lock-outs  and 
strikes  are  enemies  rather  than  friends ; 
that  there  are  amongst  both  landowners 
and  farmers  not  a  few  who  are  their 
true  and  generous  friends ;  that  if  the 
clergy  have  in  some  respects  neglected 
their  duty  towards  them,  yet  in  many 
more  and  more  important  respects  they 
have  been  their  most  sincere  and  self- 
denying  friends  ;  and  above  all,  that 
the  hope  of  improvement  of  their 
condition  rests  not  so  much  with 
external  agency  as  with  themselves. 
The  public  in  general  will  not,  it  is 
hoped,  be  too  hastily  prejudiced  against 
the  principle  of  union  as  applied  to 
agricultural  labour ;  will  be  rather  dis- 
posed to  seek  to  direct  and  control  it, 
than  to  wish  it  stamped  out ;  and  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  loss  (which  if  war 
were  to  break  out  would  be  full  of  dan- 
ger) of  the  best  agricultural  labourers 
is  a  national  loss,  and  the  improvement 
of  their  condition  a  national  gain. 

Lastly,  the  managers  of  the  Union  will 
do  well  to  look  carefully  back  on  the 
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incidents  of  the  past  struggle  ;  to  digest 
well  those  lessons  which  only  experience 
can  give ;  to  make  a  note  of  every  point 
in  which  they  see  they  might  have 
done  better ;  above  all,  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  violence  of  language, 
personal  abuse,  political  or  theological 
party,  and  to  devote  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  one  simple,  single  object 
— the  improvement  of  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  In  this  way  the 
success  of  the  labourers'  combination 
will  prove  itself  that  "assured  thing" 
which  its  best  friends  declare  it  to  be. 

As  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned, 
I  have  spoken  that  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth.  I  do  not  lay  claim  to 
infallibility.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  I  am  sincere.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  truth  is  often  unpala- 
table. In  the  present  instance  I  am 
prepared  for  an  outburst  of  indignation 
from  some  who  do  not  see  things  in  the 


same  light  as  I  do.  It  would  be  better 
if  people  would  agree  to  differ  plea- 
santly, and  without  hard  words.  Hard 
words,  however,  as  I  have  above 
observed,  have  no  effect  upon  me.  I 
am  as  insensible  to  such  pellets  as 
I  am  independent,  having  nothing 
either  to  gain  or  lose.  Agricultural 
labourers  are  canny  enough  to  know 
that  a  man  who  is  thus  independent, 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  amongst 
working  men,  and  with  no  gain  to  him- 
self, but  rather,  at  much  cost,  has  pro- 
vided many  hundreds  of  their  fellow- 
workmen  with  better  homes  and  higher 
wages,  though  his  advice  may  not  always 
be  palatable,  is  not  likely  to  prove  a 
false  friend.  And  therefore,  despite 
any  hard  words  which  may  be  cast 
upon  me,  I  have  no  fear  of  meeting 
with  less  respect  and  affection  than 
heretofore  from  working  men  in  general, 
or  agricultural  labourers  in  particular. 

EDWABD  GIRDLESTONE. 
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IN  BOEKOWDALE. 

(Lines  Written  oil  a  White  Stone  near  Wordsworth 's  Yew-trees.) 

UPTURNED  stone  so  smooth  and  white, 
Thou  dost  passing  bards  invite 
Here  to  pause  a  while,  and  bring 
Gifts  of  verse,  an  offering 
To  the  Presences  that  brood 
Over  hill  and  vale  and  wood. 

Nay,  in  this  wild  place,  what  thing 
Moves  the  poet's  tongue  to  sing? 
Here  no  calm  sequestered  glade 
Hath  a  Muses'  arbour  made; 
Here  no  fountain  far-withdrawn 
Murmurs  through  a  woodland  lawn ; 
Nor  do  happy  lindens  move 
With  the  sound  that  poets  love  : 
But,  around  on  every  hand, 
Harsh  and  bare  the  mountains  stand, 
Foiling  mortal  search  and  guess 
In  their  awful  pathlessness ; 
Knowing  but  the  sun  that  warms, 
And  the  magic  moon  that  charms, 
And  the  storms  that  round  them  play 
At  their  pleasure,  night  or  day  ! 

See,  below,  from  where  I  stand, 
Visible,  the  bridge  that  spanned 
That  small,  limpid,  mountain  stream. 
Suddenly,  with  crash  and  gleam 
Broke  the  tempest,  fell  the  sky, 
Fierce  the  torrent  ran  and  high, 
One  night's  space;  and  after,  where 
Lay  that  work  of  human  care  ? 
Gone !  and  every  well-hewn  stone, 
The  stream  had  claimed  it  for  its  own. 

Such  thy  sudden  strength,  dark  vale ! 
Yet  a  more  dismaying  sense 
Comes  to  us,  a  fuller  tale 
Of  thy  power's  permanence, 
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Leave  we  but  the  stream,  and  clioose 
Rather  the  four  mystic  yews 
Standing  as  they  stood  of  yore 
Famous,  the  "  fraternal  four  ;  " 
Famous  for  their  solemn  shade, 
Famous  for  unthought-of  age, 
Famous  more  for  him  who  made 
In  his   strong  poetic  page 
Mention  of  their  awfulness, 
Mention  of  their  changelessness, 
Of  the  ghostly  shapes  that  play 
Underneath,  in  full  mid-day ! 


Such  a  one,  fair  stone,  as  he 
Has  a  message  meet  for  thee ! 
Him  the  valleys  and  the  hills, 
And  the  swelling  mountain  rills, 
Him  the  flowers  that  star  the  dell, 
Celandine  and  pimpernel, 
Him  the  wheeling  falcon  knew; 
Him  the  serpentining  yew! 
They  had  pierced  his  inmost  thought, 
They  within  his  heart  had  wrought 
Elemental  sympathy. 
He,  fair  stone,  might  tell  to  thee 
What  new  word  the  hills  did  send 
Unto  man,  through  him,  their  friend 


But  for  others,  tablet  white, 
Veil  thy  smoothness,  nor  invite 
Uninspired  bards  to  bring 
Gifts  of  crude  imagining, 
Harshly  sounding,  where  no  tone 
Should  be  heard  but  his  alone 
Whom  long  years  of  vale  and  hill 
Did  with  Nature's  music  fill ! 
Only,  without  word  of  mine 
Let  the  mountain's  gift  divine, 
Let  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
Let  its  utter  steadfastness 
Enter  into  me,  control 
All  the  motions  of  my  soul; 
Teach  me  that  whatever  change 
Round  about  the  summit  range, 
Still  to  south  and  still  to  north 
Flow  the  appointed  waters  forth, 
While  the  ancient  mountains  stand 
Heedless,  solitary,   grand, 
Meeting  e'en  the  storm-wind's  song 
With  a  silence  calm  and  strong! 

T.  H.  WARD. 
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To  the  Editor  of  MACMILLAN'S 
MAGAZINE. 

November  6. 

SIB, — In  his  letter  to  you  of  the  22nd 
of  October,  Dr.  Manning  endeavours  to 
refute  the  charges  I  have  brought  against 
him  of  a  "  want  of  literary  good  faith," 
and  of  "  a  deviation  from  the  definitions 
of  the  Vatican  Council  "  by  bringing  the 
counter-charge  of  inaccuracy. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
seven  elaborate  divisions  of  his  letter,  I 
lave  only  been  able  to  discover  three  in 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  substan- 
tiate this  charge.  The  remaining  four 
merely  contain  counter  -  assertions  to 
mine — a  method  of  discussion  both  in- 
genious and  convenient,  but  which  will 
lot  go  far  in  settling  a  controversy. 
Without  a  "tertium  comparationis "  we 
might  go  on  for  ever  wrangling  about  the 
Kaiser's  beard. 

But  before  proceeding  to  examine  these 
counter-assertions,  I  must  dispose  of  the 
inaccuracies,  properly  so  called,  with 
rhich  Dr.  Manning  charges  me. 

They  are  three  in  number  : — 

I.  (sect.  I)  That  I  omitted  to  supply  a 
reference  to  a  certain  Latin  quotation  given 
in  my  second  article. 

To  this  I  answer  that  as  I  had  given 
the  reference  in  my  former  article,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  do  so  again.  Con- 
sidering that  the  passage  in  question  is 
an  infallible  utterance  of  an  Infallible 
Pope  on  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  Dr. 
Manning  should  have  been  unacquainted 
with  it. 

II.  (sect.  VI)  That  I  have  misrepre- 
sented his  meaning  as  expressed  in  certain 
articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  by 
saying    that    he    claimed    for  Ultramon- 
tanism  "no  other  rights  than  those  as- 
serted   by    the    Anglican    Church    and 
English  Nonconformist  sects." 


To  this  I  reply  :— 

]  st.  That  if  this  account  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning's argument  is  incorrect,  then  the 
whole  of  that  argument  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  with  it  his  case,  as  he  has 
placed  it  before  the  British  public,  for 
Ultramontanism.  That  case  is  that 
Ultramontanism  and  Christianity  are 
identical?  in  other  words,  that  all  that 
can  be  predicated  of  the  one  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  other,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  contained  in  the  one  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  other,  and  consequently 
that  every  community  of  Christians  without 
knowing  it,  puts  forward  claims  identical 
with  Ultramontanism.  Dr.  Manning  does 
not  seem  to  see  that  in  his  endeavour  to 
convince  me  of  a  misstatement  he  has, 
by  admitting  that  Ultramontanism  claims 
other  things  besides  those  which  the  rest 
of  Christendom  claim,  made  a  breach  in 
his  position  through  which  his  adversaries 
can  march  in  "  tambour  battant."  These 
adversaries — at  least,  as  far  as  I  am  one 
of  them — have  never  denied  that  Ultra- 
montanes  are  Christians.  What  we 
maintain  is  that  they  are  Christians, 
and  a  good  deal  else  besides. 

2ndly.  That  my  statement  can  be  rigo- 
rously deduced  from  Dr.  Manning's  own 
summing  up  of  his  argument  at  p.  702  of 
the  April  number  of  the  Contemporary 

1  "Inasmuch  as  Ultramontanism  is  cited  as 

a  nickname  to  kindle  persecution I  will 

draw  out  a  proof  that  Ultramontanism  and 
Catholicism  are  identical,  as  are  also  Catho- 
licism and  perfect  Christianity."  (See  "Caesar- 
ism  and  Ultramontanism.")  Dr.  Manning  ap- 
peals to  Aldrich.  I  will  appeal  to  Euclid  :  If 
A  =B  and  B=  C  then  A  =  C. 

"  It  will  not,  I  hope,  give  him  (Mr.  Stephen) 
pain  if  I  add  how  much  I  am  aware  that  to  him 
Ultramontanism  must  be  foolish  if  I  am  right 
in  affirming  Ultramontanism  to  be  CJiris- 
tianity"  (p.  685  of  Contemporary  Review  for 
April  1874.)  See  also  p.  702,  where  Dr.  Man- 
ning, having  stated  that  Uliramontanism  con- 
sists in  three  principles,  adds  that  these  are 
the  substance  of  Christianity. 
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Review,  and  therefore  that  it  is  strictly 
and  logically  accurate,  and   quite   agree- 
able to  Aldrich. 
^  These  are  Dr.  Manning's  words  : — 

"  Ultramontanism  consists  in  : — 

"  1.  The  separation  of  the  two  Powers. 

"2.  In  claiming  for  the  Church  the 
sole  right  to  detine  doctrines,  and 

"3.  To  fix  the  limits  of  its  own  juris- 
diction." 

He  then  goes  on  to  affirm  that  these 
three  principles  are  held  by  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians,  &c.,  and  that  they  are  the 
substance  of  Christianity. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  possible  meaning  can 
be  extracted  from  these  words  other  than 
that  which  I  gave  to  them  ? 

If,  in  an  authentic  legal  record  of  John 
Smith's  property,  I  read  that  his  real 
estate  consists  in  a  semi-detached  house, 
two  cottages,  and  three  acres  of  arable 
land,  I  am  bound  to  infer  that  he  holds 
no  other  real  estate,  and  that  the  idea,  for 
instance,  that  he  owns  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  land  in  the  county  is  absolutely 
excluded. 

Had  Dr.  Manning  intended  to  say  that 
TJltramontanism  consisted  in  those  three 
principles,  and  other  principles  besides, 
he  was  bound  to  insert  a  qualifying  ad- 
verb, such  as  "mainly,"  or  the  like. 
But  to  do  this  would  have  been,  as  I 
have  just  shown,  to  abandon  his  whole 
position. 

III.  (sect.  VII.)  Dr.  Manning's  third 
allegation  is  that  I  have  described  a  cer- 
tain quotation  as  taken  from  the  Civilta 
Cattolica  of  the  18th  of  March,  1871, 
whereas  there  was  no  Civilta  Cattolica 
published  on  that  day. 

To  this  inaccuracy  I  plead  guilty  ;  by 
a  clerical  error  the  18th  was  substituted 
for  the  5th  of  March,  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  a  mistake  of  thirteen  days  in  respect 
to  a  date  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
affect  the  gravity  of  my  charges  either  in 
the  one  sense  or  the  other. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  Dr. 
Manning's  counter-assertions  ;  but  before 
I  do  so  I  must  premise  two  things  : — 

1st.  That  I  disclaim  all  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  Dr.  Manning,  and  all  inten- 
tion of  impugning  his  personal  good  faith. 
I  regard  him  as  one  who  holds  a  brief  in 


a  case  of  personation  the  most  astounding 
that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  ver- 
dict of  mankind  :  tho  claim  of  Ultramon- 
tanism to  be  identical  with  Christianity — 
of  an  Italian  priest  to  be  the  Incarnate 
and  Visible  Word  of  God.  Bound,  in 
virtute  sanctce  obedient  ice,  to  this  mon- 
strous claimant,  counsel  and  attorney  must 
do  the  best  they  can,  and,  if  they  see 
that  a  plain  and  unvarnished  record  of 
the  circumstances  would  lead  them  in  a 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which 
they  are  instructed  to  go,  why  then  they 
must  do  what  counsel  similarly  situated 
usually  do,  have  recourse  to  suppressions 
and  suggestions.  If  the  case  will  not 
suit  the  facts,  the  facts  must  be  made  to 
suit  the  case.  And  it  would  be  foolish  of 
them  not  to  avail  themselves  of  an  in- 
spired machinery  which  claims,  amongst 
other  powers,  that  of  retrospectively  manu- 
facturing historical  events.1  All  this  may 
be  compatible  with  forensic  and  ecclesi- 
astical good  faith — all  I  maintain  is  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  literary  good  faith. 

2nd.  I  must  protest  against  the  facts 
of  the  case  being  tested  either  by  Catholic 
or  by  Protestant  eyes,  and  I  must  insist 
on  undenominational  eyes,  undenomina- 
tional grammar,  and  undenominational 
history.  In  his  letter  to  you  Dr.  Manning 
summarily  disposes  of  two  quotations  of 
mine,  both  of  which  are  subversive  of  his 
definitions,  by  simply  saying  that  they 
have  a  transparent  meaning  to  all  Catho- 
lics. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  that  common  sense 
to  which  Dr.  Manning  appeals  in  connec- 

1  "  There  are  truths  of  mere  human  history 

which  therefore  are  not  revealed Yet 

so  necessary  to  the  order  of  faith  that  the  whole 
world  would  be  undermined  if  they  were  not 
infallibly  certain.  But  such  infallible  certainty 
is  impossible  by  means  of  human  history  and 
human  evidence  alone.  It  (i.e.,  infallible  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  facts  of  mere  human  his- 
tory) is  created  by  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  Church."  (See  Dr.  Manning's  Pastoral, 
"The  Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions." 
p.  68.)  "  There  is  an  ultimate  Judge  (viz.  the 
Pope)  in  such  matters  of  history  as  affect .  . . 
a  dogma  of  faith."  (Ibid.  p.  115.)  "  Whenso- 
ever any  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  divine 
tradition  of  the  Church  all  difficulties  from 
human  history  are  excluded  by  prescription." 
(Ibid.  p.  119.)  Such  is  Dr.  Manning's  lan- 
guage when  addressing  Vatican  Catholics. 
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tion  with  Ultramontanism,  I  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  in  a  controversy  carried 
on  between  a  Catholic,  as  he  would  say, 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  Protestant  on  the 
other,  a  common  language  shall  be  used 
which  both  can  understand,  and  that  a 
crypto-hieratic  dialect  understood  by  only 
one  of  the  parties  shall  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded. 

To  bring  the  contention  between  Dr. 
Manning  and  myself  within  manageable 
proportions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  issues 
between  us  should  be  quite  clearly  speci- 
fied. 

My  assertion,  then,  was  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Unam  Sanctam,  appealed 
to  by  Dr.  Manning  as  a  declaratory  act  of 
Ultramontanism  when  addressing  Roman 
Catholics,1  were  irreconcilable  with  the 
view  of  Ultramontanism  placed  by  him 
before  English  Protestants  in  his  articles 
in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Dr.  Manning  rebuts  this  charge,  not  by 
bringing  the  Bull  itself  into  court,  but  by 
a  definition  of  its  doctrine,  which  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  his  expurgated 
edition  of  Ultramontanism  for  the  use  of 
Protestants. 

The  task  imposed  upon  me,  therefore, 
is  to  prove  that  the  definition  thus  given 
by  Dr.  Maiming  is  an  incorrect  definition, 
and  that  the  authorities  appealed  to  by 
him  are  no  authorities. 

Fortunately  the  Decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council  render  this  comparatively  easy. 
The  one  good  thing  effected  by  these 
Decrees  was  to  get  rid  once  for  all  of 
Dr.  Manning's  authorities,  the  Catholic 
theologians.  By  the  retrospective  infalli- 
bilizing  of  the  256  successors  of  St.  Peter 
we  are  dispensed  from  occupying  ourselves 
with  the  floating  and  elastic  opinions  of 
these  Dii  Minorum  Gentium,  and  have  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  limited,  though 
numerous,  recorded  dicta  of  these  256 
Pontiffs  when  speaking  ey  cathedra,  and 
as  we  know  exactly  what  determines  a 
dictum  ex  cathedra,  viz.,  not  any  external 
signs  and  wonders,  which  it  might  be  diffi- 

1  I  might  have  said  Vatican  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, because  I  presume  that  only  such  are 
members  of  the  "Academia  of  the  Catholic 
religion"  to  whom  the  lecture  on  "Csesarism 
and  Ultramontanism"  was  addressed. 


cult  to  establish,  but  simply  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  words  spoken,  there  need 
never  be  a  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  we 
have  to  deal  with  fallible  or  infallible 
matter.2 

Hence,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  collate  Dr. 
Manning's  definitions  with  these  infallible 
utterances,  and,  with  the  help  of  that  in- 
valuable umpire,  COMMON  SENSE,  for  se- 
lecting whom  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank 
Dr  Manning,  to  determine  whether  the 
two  can  be  made  to  fit. 

Dr.  Manning  affirms  the  doctrine  of 
Unam  Sanctam  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  there  are   in   the   world  two 
powers,  both  ordained  of  God,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural. 

2.  That  of  these  two  the  supernatural 
is  the  higher. 

3.  That  in  its  exercise  the  natural  is 
limited  and  directed  by  the  law  of  God 
(sic). 

I  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Bull 
Unam  Sanctam — in  language  carefully 
selected  by  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  who 
ever  sat  on  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  with 
the  special  object  of  avoiding  all  ambiguity 
— asserts  in  its  crudest  and  most  aggres- 
sive form  the  great  mediaeval  Papal  doctrine 
of  the  Pope's  universal  monarchy  over 
mankind,  and  of  his  direct  authority 
(directa potestas)  overall  temporal  princes. 

And  here,  whilst  still  on  the  threshold 
of  our  inquiry,  I  must  already  be  allowed 
to  appeal  to  the  umpire  and  ask  how — if 
the  doctrine  is  of  the  innocuous  character 
ascribed  to  it  by  Dr.  Manning,  and  merely 
contains  that  which  not  only  every  Chris- 
tian but  most  kinds  of  civilized  pagans 
would  subscribe  to — it  came  to  pass  that 

2  "The  Pontiff  speaks  ex  cathedra  when, 
and  only  when,  he  speaks  as  the  Pastor  and 
Doctor  of  all  Christians.  By  this  all  acts  of 
the  Pontiff  as  a  private  person,  or  private 
Doctor,  or  as  a  local  Bishop,  or  as  Sovereign 
of  a  State,  are  excluded.  In  all  these  acts  the 
Pontiff  may  be  subject  to  error.  In  one  only 
capacity  he  is  exempt  from  error — when  as 
teacher  of  the  whole  Church  he  teaches  the 
whole  Church  in  things  of  faith  and  morals." 
(Dr.  Manning's  Pastoral,  "The  Vatican  Council 
and  its  Definitions,"  p.  58.)  The  inference 
from  the  above  seems  to  me  plain,  viz.,  that 
everything  the  Pope  says  in  connection  with 
faith  and  morals,  and  which  can  be  applied 
generally  to  the  Church,  is  infallible. 
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upon  its  being  acted  011  by  Boniface  VIII. 
(at  a  time  when  no  one  in  Christendom 
questioned  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope)  it  led  to  a  deadly  feud  between  him 
and  the  King  of  Trance,  in  which  the 
latter  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
his  people,  and  which  ended  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Pope,  and  his  death 
shortly  afterwards  as  the  consequence  of 
his  imprisonment?  Further,  how  it  was 
that  the  infallible  successor  of  the  infallible 
enunciator  of  the  doctrine  was  forced  to 
retract  the  Bull  as  regards  France  ?  And 
lastly,  how  this  cross  exercise  of  infalli- 
bility can  be  made  to  tally  with  the  irre- 
formable  character  of  an  ex- cathedra 
utterance  ? x 

I  believe  common  sense  will  be  inclined 
to  say  that,  primd  facie  at  least,  the  facts 
of  the  case  tally  rather  with  my  theory 
than  with  Dr.  Manning's.  But  let  me 
now  at  length  bring  the  corpus  delicti 
itself  into  court  and  examine  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury. 

The  first  part  of  the  Bull  is  concerned 
with  asserting  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
which  latter  is,  in  one  place,  described  as 
consisting  of  all  baptized  persons,  specially 
including  the  Greeks  and  all  those  who 
reject  the  authority  of  Home,  and  in 
another,  more  generally,  as  consisting  of 
the  human  race  in  its  entirety.  The  im- 
mense stress  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the 
Church  (in  proof  of  which  quotations  from 

1  The  Decree  by  which  Clement  V.  ren- 
dered the  Bull  Unatn  Sanctam  inoperative  in. 
France,  when  tested  by  Dr.  Manning's  defi- 
nition, yields  a  curious  result,  which  amounts 
to  this  :  that  the  Holy  Ghost  declared  that  in 
the  monarchy  of  Philip  the  Fair  there  were 
not  two  Powers  ordained  of  God,  one  natural 
the  other  supernatural,  and  that  within  the 
French  realm  the  supernatural  was  not  higher 
than  the  natural  Power,  or  the  natural  Power 
limited  by  the  law  of  God. 

Dr.  Manning  would  probably  answer  that 
the  Extravagans  Communis  in  which  Cle- 
ment V.  notified  this  decision,  being  addressed 
to  a  local  Church,  was  not  infallible.  To  which 
I  would  reply  that  its  subject-matter  was  of 
such  universal  interest  as  undoubtedly  to  bring 
it  within  the  category  of  things  affecting  the 
whole  Church.  If  Joshua  stopped  the  sun, 
it  was  for  local  purposes  in  Palestine ;  but 
the  eft'ect  on  the  other  planets  of  the  solar 
system  must  nevertheless  have  been  very 
sensible. 


Holy  Scripture  are  heaped  up  pell-mell 
in  the  most  grotesque  and  irrelevant 
fashion)  is  clearly  directed  against  any 
and  every  idea  of  a  separation  in  the  body 
itself,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  notion  of  Church 
and  State  as  corporations  distinct  from 
each  other  and  more  or  less  opposed.  It 
is  of  course  quite  possible,  from  an  infalli- 
ble and  supernatural  point  of  view,  that 
Boniface  was  really  thinking  of  the  Falk 
laws,  but  viewed  in  a  natural  and  historical 
light  he  was  wholly  engrossed  with  Philip 
the  Fair's  resistance  to  his  interference  in 
purely  secular  matters,  and  the  idea  of 
unity  which  then  filled  the  fallible  portion 
of  his  mind  was  that  all  Frenchmen,  in 
every  aspect  of  life,  whether  temporal  or 
spiritual,  were  subject  to  his  power.  The 
Church,  then,  is  the  Christian  common- 
wealth, or  the  human  commonwealth,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a  concrete  body,  one 
and  indivisible,  a  civitas  Dei,  in  the 
Augustinian  sense.  As  supreme  Head 
and  Sovereign  Lord  over  this  common- 
wealth God  has  appointed  the  Koman 
Pontiff;  but  though  the  body  itself 
be  one  and  indivisible  it  is  governed  by 
two  separate  Powers,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal.  Both  which  Powers  have  been 
committed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope — 
the  one  to  be  exercised  by  himself,  the 
other  to  be  by  him  delegated  to  princes 
and  soldiers  to  be  exercised  by  them  under 
his  constant  supervision  and  immediate 
control. 

Such  is  the  very  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Unam  Sanctam — not  my  version  of  it,  or 
Dr.  Manning's,  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 'a 
version. 

Let  us  now  consult  the  text.  I  only 
leave  out  redundant  passages,  and  some- 
what abbreviate. 

"  There  is  but  one  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church,  outside  of  which  there  is  no 
salvation  and  no  remission  of  sins.  As 
the  bridegroom  saith  in  Solomon's  Song — 
My  dove,  my  undefined,  is  but  one  ;  she  is 
the  only  one  of  her  mother:  she  is  the 
choice  one  of  her  that  bare  her.  Now  this 
Church  represents  a  mystical  body  of  which 
the  head  is  Christ,  and  of  Christ  God  ; 
and  in  it  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism.  For  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge 
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there  was  Noah's  ark,  which  prefigured 
the  Church,  and  which  was  huilt  according 
to  one  measurement,  with  one  steersman 
and  captain,  Noah.  .  .  .  Also  the  Psalmist 
says,  "  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword, 
and  my  only  one  (unicam  meam]  from 
the  power  of  the  dog."  (The  English  ver- 
sion has  "darling,"  and  not "  unicam,"  and 
therefore  does  not  fit  in  with  the  dogma.) 
.  .  .  "  Therefore  of  this  one  and  unique 
Church  (ecclesice  unius  et  unicce)  there  is 
one  body  and  one  Head,  not  two  Heads, 
which  would  be  a  monstrosity,  and  that 
Head  is  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  Christ's 
Vicar,  Peter,  and  the  successors  of  Peter. 
For  when  the  Lord  said  to  Peter,  '  Feed 
my  sheep,'  He  spoke  generaliter  not  sin- 
gulariter,  not  these  sheep  or  those  sheep, 
but  all  sheep.  If  the  Greeks,  therefore, 
or  others,  say  that  they  have  not  been 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Peter  and  his 
successors,  they  admit  that  they  are  not 
of  Christ's  sheep,  for  as  the  Lord  says  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  "  There  is  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd.'  "  That  in  his  "  (Peter's 
and  his  successors)  "  power  there  be  two 
swords,  namely,  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Temporal,  we  are  taught  by  the  gospels. 
For  when  the  Apostles  said  '  here  be  two 
swords,'  and  it  was  within  the  Church 
that  this  transaction  took  place,  the  Lord 
did  not  answer  '  this  is  too  much,'  but 
'  it  is  enough.'  And  truly  he  who  denies 
that  the  temporal  sword  is  in  the  keeping 
of  Peter  has  badly  attended  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord.  'Put  up  thy  sword  into 
the  scabbard,'"  (i.e.,  that  the  temporal 
sword  is  in  the  keeping  of  Peter  is  proved 
by  his  having  had  one  by  him  and  used  it 
to  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  High  Priest's  ser- 
vant ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  not  to 
use  it  himself  is  proved  by  our  Lord  telling 
him  to  put  it  back  into  the  scabbard.  But 
our  Lord  did  not  bid  him  put  it  away. 
It  remains,  therefore,  in  the  keeping  of 
Peter  to  be  used  at  his  bidding.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  a  very  simple 
text  can  hold  a  good  deal  of  condensed 
doctrine.)  t(  Both  swords,  therefore,  are 
in  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  spiri- 
tual and  the  material.  But  the  latter 
is  to  be  wielded  for  the  Church,  the 
former  by  the  Church.  The  spiritual 
by  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff,  the  tem- 


poral at  the  Pontiff's  nod  and  pleasure 
(ad  nutum  et  patientiam  Sacerdotis)  by 
the  hands  of  princes  and  soldiers.  For  it 
is  necessary  that  one  sword  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  other  sword,  and  that  the  tem- 
poral power  should  be  subject  to  the 
spiritual  power.  For  the  Apostle  says: 
'  There  is  no  power  except  from  God ; ' 
now  the  powers  that  be  ordained  of  God 
would  not  be  ordained  "  (i.e.,  they  would 
be  in  a  state  of  disorder  or  anarchy — the 
pun  on  the  word  ordinatce,  by  which  the 
subjection  of  the  temporal  power  is  estab- 
lished in  the  original,  cannot  be  rendered 
in  English)  "  unless  one  sword  were  sub- 
ject to  the  other  and,  as  it  were,  raised  by 
it  to  supremacy.  As  the  blessed  Diony- 
sius  says  :  The  Divine  law  is  this  :  that 
the  lowest  things  shall  rise  through  the 
intermediate  ones  to  the  highest.  For  it  is 
not  according  to  the  order  of  the  universe 
that  all  things  should  be  equally  and  im- 
mediately reduced  to  order,  but  the  lowest 
through  the  intermediate  ones,  and  the 
lower  through  the  higher ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  we  should  clearly  de- 
clare that  the  spiritual  power  excels  the 
temporal  in  dignity  and  nobility  in  the 
same  proportion  that  spiritual  things  excel 
temporal.  .  .  .  For  in  very  truth  it  is 
the  function  of  the  spiritual  power  to 
direct"  (instruere,  i.e.,  literally  to  give 
instructions  to)  "  the  temporal,  and  to 
judge  it,  if  it  be  not  good.  Thus  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  power  of  the  Church 
shall  be  verified  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
'  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations 
and  over  the  kingdoms.'  Therefore  if  the 
temporal  power  err  it  shall  be  judged  by 
the  spiritual  power,  and  if  the  lesser 
spiritual  power  err  it  shall  be  judged  of 
the  higher,  but  if  the  supreme  spiritual 
power  (i.e.,  the  Pope)  err,  it  shall  be 
judged  of  God  alone,1  even  as  the  Apostle 

1 A  simple-minded  Protestant  may  be  inclined 
to  ask  how  it  happens  that  in  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  the  Vatican  faith  the  infallible  Pope 
apparently  claims  for  himself  the  right  to  err, 
and  only  disclaims  the  right  of  other  people 
to  judge  him  for  his  errors.  A  simple-minded 
Vr.ticanist  will  probably  answer  that  Boniface 
VIII.,  by  using  the  general  term  deviare,  and 
not  the  technical  term  errare,  took  good  care 
not  to  impugn  his  infallibility  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals.  All  he  meant  to  do — such 
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testifies  :  '  The  spiritual  man  shall  judge 
all  things,  but  shall  himself  be  judged  of 
none.'  And  this  authority,  although  it 
be  given  to  a  man  and  be  exercised  by  a 
man,  is  not  a  human  but  rather  a  divine 
authority  given  by  the  divine  words  to 
Peter  for  him  and  his  successors  after 
him.  .  .  .  When  the  Lord  said  unto 
Peter,  Whatever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth, 
&c.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resists  this 
authority,  thus  ordained  of  God,  resists  a 
Divine  ordinance ;  unless  he  maintain, 


would  be  the  Vatican  argument — was  to  claim 
immunity  for  "  deviations  "  in  the  fallible  part 
of  his  nature,  i.e.,  to  quote  the  drastic  language 
of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, the  right  to  be  a  "filius  perditionis, 
Simoniacus,  avarus,  mendax,  exactor,  fornica- 
tor,  mperbus,  pomposus,  etpejorquam  diabolus" 
without  being  called  to  account  for  such  pecca- 
dilloes before  any  earthly  tribunal. 

The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  however, 
lies  neither  in  the  Protestant  inference  nor 
in  the  Vatican  refutation.  t- 

History — 1  of  course  mean  history  in  its 
raw  state,  and  not  yet  infallibilized— shows 
that  the  Vaticanist  would  SD  far  be  right  that 
Boniface  did  in  fact  only  claim  immunity  for 
the  "  deviations  "  of  the  kind  above  enumerat- 
ed, and  to  which  mediaeval  Popes  were  some- 
how unfortunately  liable,  and  that  he  did  not 
claim  immunity  to  err  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals ;  but  the  reason  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
confidence  in  his  infallibility,  but  just  the 
reverse ;  for  it  is  simply  this — that  no  Pope 
would  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  have  ventured  to  assert  his  immunity 
from  being  judged  by  a  General  Council  in 
matter  of  heresy.  Personal  infallibility  was, 
it  is  true,  already  in  the  air,  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  an  utterance 
excathedrd,  and  it  required  nearly  600  years 
more  before  it  could  assume  the  shape  of  an 
(Ecumenical  Decree. 

At  the  time  of  the  Unam  Sanctam  the  uni- 
versal doctrine  of  the  Church  was  that  Popes 
were  accountable  for  heresy  to  General  Coun- 
cils, i.e.,  that  they  were  fallible  in  regard  to 
matters  of  faith  and  morals. 

This  doctrine  was  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  even  a  century  later,  that  John  XXIIL, 
at  a  critical  moment  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, was  on  the  point  of  making  a  clean 
breast  of  all  his  crimes  before  the  Council  on 
the  plea  that  heresy  not  being  amongst  them, 
for  which  alone  he  was  amenable  to  the  Coun- 
cil, his  other  outrages  lay  outside  the  jurisdic- 
diction  of  the  Holy  Fathers— "fundans  sc  in 
hoc,  quod  Papa  propter  quodcunque  dclictum, 
ut  diccbat,  nisi  propter  hceresia,  dcponi  non 
posset."— Theodoricus  de  Niem,  DC  Vitd  Johan 
XXIIL,  lib.il.,  cap.  3. 


like  the  Manichseans,  that  there  be  two 
principles  (principia),  which  is  false  and 
heretical,  as  Moses  testifieth  when  he  says  : 
In  the  beginning  (in  principio)  and  not 
in  the  beginnings  (in  principiis)  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  (The 
dogma  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  is  here 
again  made  to  turn  upon  a  Jeu  de  mots  on 
the  word  principium,  which  cannot  be 
rendered  in  English.  These  inspired  puns 
must  be  a  sad  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  faithful  who  do  not  understand  Latin  !) 
"  Therefore  we  declare,  say,  define,  and 
pronounce  that  every  human  creature  is 
subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  salvation. 

"  Given  at  the  Lateran  in  the  VIITth 
year  of  our  Pontificate." 

And  now,  with  the  text  of  the  Bull 
before  your  readers,  I  will  ask  them  how 
Dr.  Manning  can  escape  out  of  the  horns 
of  the  following  dilemma — viz.,  that  in  his 
definition  of  the  Unam  Sanctam  he  has, 
either  applied  to  the  Declaratory  Act  of 
his  Vatican  faith  the  old,  long-since-ex- 
ploded German  system  of  rationalistic 
exegesis,  by  which — when  employed  on 
inspired  writings — everything  supernatural 
or  dogmatic  is  whittled  away,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  platitudes  and  truisms  which 
any  one  may  subscribe,  or  used  words 
which  to  Protestant  ears  could  have  none 
but  an  innocent  meaning',  whilst  they  were 
all  the  while  charged  with  a  crypto-hieratic 
signification  "  transparent  to  all  Catholics  " 
(i.e.,  to  a  select  body  of  Vaticanists,  for 
how  many  Roman  Catholics  have  read  the 
Unam  Sanctam  ?),  which  if  only  guessed 
at  by  Protestants  would  have  filled  them 
with  horror  and  dismay  ? 

The  first  alternative  is  impossible  ;  for 
the  mere  thought  of  employing  such  a 
method  would  in  a  Roman  Catholic  be 
mortal  sin.  We  are  therefore  of  necessity 
bound  to  assume  the  latter,  and  it  is  on 
this  assumption  that  I  base  my  charge  of 
a  want  of  literary  good  faith.  For  Dr. 
Manning's  avowed  object  was  to  induce 
Protestants  to  believe  that,  without  know- 
ing it,  they  were  all  Ultramontanes  (Eras- 
tians  excepted,  who,  Dr.  Manning  says, 
are  not  Protestants  (sic) — that  there  were 
no  vital  points  of  difference  between  Angli- 
can?, Presbyterians,  Nonconformists,  (fee., 
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and  Vaticanists,  that  they  were  all  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  sense,  starting  from  the 
same  premises,  and,  with  the  help  of 
Aldrich,  certain  to  land  in  the  same  con- 
clusions. 

His  object  from  his  point  of  view  was 
a  laudable  one  no  doubt — viz.,  to  get  as 
large  a  crew  as  possible  into  his  Ultra- 
montane galley,  and  to  set  out  on  a  joint 
cruise  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  con- 
sider infidels  and  sceptics.  And  all  this, 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  professional, 
ecclesiastical,  and  infidel-hunting  point  of 
view  is  fair  enough,  but  not,  I  maintain, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

Literature  requires  that  language  shall 
be  used  in  its  natural  sense,  and  that 
where  verba  technica  are  employed  a 
glossary  shall  be  furnished,  giving  their 
true  meaning.  But  if  Dr.  Manning  had 
appended  such  a  glossary  to  his  articles 
would  he  have  gained  his  point  ?  I  leave 
your  readers  to  answer  the  question  after 
they  have  deciphered  Dr.  Manning's  de- 
finition of  Ultramontane  doctrine  with 
the  key  with  which  I  have  furnished  them 
in  the  text  of  Unam  Sanctam. 

That  definition  will  then  run  thus  : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Unam  Sanctam, 
i.e.  of  Ultramontanism,  i.e.  of  Catholi- 
cism, i.e.  of  perfect  Christianity,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  That  God  hath  ordained  in  this 
world  two  powers,  the  temporal  prince  and 
the  Pope. 

"  2.  That  of  these  two  the  Pope  is  the 
higher. 

"  3.  That  in  exercising  his  temporal 
power,  the  temporal  prince  is  limited  and 
directed  by  the  Pope." 

The  cabalistic  formula,  therefore,  by 
which  Dr.  Manning  has  been  enabled  to 
effect  all  his  marvellous  transformation 
scenes  turns  out  to  be  the  very  simple  one 
of  using  the  words  God  and  Pope  as  con- 
vertible terms,  and  employing  the  one  or 
the  other,  as  occasion  required — the  word 
Pope  when  addressing  Catholics,  the  word 
God  when  addressing  Protestants  !  But 
to  start  from  this  assumption  in  arguing 
with  Protestants  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  somewhat  bold  petitio  principii. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  establish  my 
second  charge,  that  of  "  deviation  by  Dr. 


Manning  from  the  definitions  of  the  Vati- 
can Council,"  and,  as  in  his  letter  of  the 
22nd  October,  he  appears  to  me  to  deviate 
from  the  teaching  of  Vaticanism  in  a 
more  glaring  manner  than  he  has  ever 
done  yet,  I  will  for  convenience'  sake  con- 
fine myself  to  the  assertions  there  made. 

Dr.  Manning  says  (sect.  I.),  that  Catho- 
lic theologians  hold  three  principles  : — 

1.  That  the  Pope  is  not  Lord  of  the 
whole  world. 

2.  That  the  Pope  is  not  the  Lord  even 
of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

3.  That  the  Pope  has  not  any  purely 
temporal  jurisdiction  over  temporal  princes 
by  Divine  right. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  if  I  were  to 
appeal  to  Catholic  theologians  for  rebutting 
evidence,  I  could  find  for  one  who  main- 
tains these  theses  a  hundred  who  maintain 
the  contrary  ones.  But,  as  I  have  before 
said,  an  appeal  from  the  ipssisima  verba 
of  the  Infallible  Chair  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  theologians  is  absolutely  excluded 
by  the  Decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
For  the  "  tot  theologi  tot  sententise  "  has 
been  substituted  the  authoritative  dicta  of 
one  universal  doctor  and  teacher,  who  is 
always  there  to  be  consulted  ;  and  there- 
fore this  appeal  of  Dr.  Manning  is  itself 
a  clear  deviation  from  the  Decrees. 

Were  space  available,  I  could  refute 
the  three  propositions  by  an  almost  end- 
less number  of  quotations  from  ex  cathedra, 
utterances,  but  for  the  sake  of  concise- 
ness, and  as  the  text  of  the  Unam  Sanctam 
is  before  your  readers,  I  shall  mainly  a  1- 
here  to  that.  I  am  the  more  justified  in 
doing  so  that  Dr.  Manning  has  selected 
that  Bull  as  the  Declaratory  Act  of  Ultra- 
montanism, i.e.,  of  perfect  Christianity, 
and  has,  with  the  boldness  of  an  enfant 
terrible,  thrust  prominently  forward  a 
document  which  even  the  keenest  of 
Papal  doctors  had  hitherto  carefully  kept 
in  the  background,  and  treated  as  a  noli 
me  tangere.1 

I.  Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  proposition 
lt  that  the  Pope  is  not  Lord  of  the  whole 
world."  Here  are  the  words  of  the 
Unam  Sanctam :  "  We  declare,  say,, 
define  and  pronounce  that  every  human 

1  See  on  this  subject  a  remarkable  article  in 
the  Guardian  of  the  4th  March,  1874. 
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creature  is  as  a  necessity  of  salvation 
subject  to  the  Koman  Pontiff."  "  Subesse 
Romano  Pontijici"  I  need  not  observe 
that  the  correlative  of  subject  is  sovereign, 
ar  much  stronger  term  than  "  Lord," 
which  need  not  necessarily  mean  more 
than  the  relation  of  a  suzerain  to  a  semi- 
independent  vassal. 

II.  In  regard  to  the  second  proposition, 
that  the  Pope  is  not  the  lord  even  of  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  world,  I  must  con- 
fess my  utter  inability  to  comprehend  how 
such  a  sentence  can  have  escaped  from  the 
pen  of  a  Vatican  prelate. 

If  there  is  one  Papal  doctrine  more 
distinctly  Papal  than  another,  it  is  the 
claim  of  the  Popes  to  be  supreme  lords 
over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  i.e.,  over 
the  entire  community  of  baptized  persons 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Catholic  theologians  have  maintained 
the  contrary.  But  who  are  the  Catholic 
theologians  who  have  done  so?  Why, 
those  against  whom  the  most  fearful 
anathemas  of  the  Vatican  Church  have 
been  launched,  and  whom  the  actual  Pon- 
tiff has  singly  and  corporately  excommu- 
nicated. They  are  the  prophets  whom 
the  Vatican  has  stoned,  and  whom  no  one 
has  denounced  more  fiercely,  and,  I  regret 
to  add,  with  more  gall  and  bitterness,  than 
Dr.  Manning  himself;  and  it  is  to  the 
testimony  of  these  witnesses,  with  whom 
to  associate  is  in  itself  a  sin,  that  Dr. 
Manning  appeals  to  refute  the  correctness 
of  my  assertions.  Is  this  not  as  much  as 
to  say  that  any  argument  is  good  enough 
to  throw  at  Protestant  objectors  ? 

And  now  for  the  refutation.  As  the 
whole  includes  the  part,  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  Pope  in  the  Unam  Sanctam  claims 
the  supremacy  over  the  whole  world,  he 
does  so  also  over  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  other. 

But  independently  of  this,  as  your  read- 
ers will  at  once  remember,  the  Bull  defines 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner  what  the 
ecclesia,  properly  so  called,  over  which 
the  Pope  rules  supreme,  consists  in.  It 
is  one  body  with  one  lord,  one  faith  and 
one  baptism ;  and  as  if  to  leave  no  pos- 
sible loophole  of  doubt,  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cessor condescends  to  argue  the  matter  in 
his  infallible  way,  and  to  prove  from 


Scripture  that  Greeks  and  all  other  bap- 
tized persons  are,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  part  of  the  flock  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Koman  Pontiff. 

But  if  the  authority  of  the  Unam  Sane- 
tarn,  is  not  sufficient  for  Dr.  Manning, 
may  I  ask  how  he  interprets  the  Bull  De 
Matrimonii  Validitate,  in  which,  in  the 
clearest  terms  of  which  Vatican  speech 
is  capable,  the  doctrine  is  laid  down  that 
emancipation  from  Papal  jurisdiction  can- 
not be  obtained  by  prescription,  however 
extended ;  and  that  the  children  of  heretics, 
and  their  children's  children  ad  infinitum, 
though  expelled  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
conferred  by  the  Church,  remain  bound 
by  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  Deprived  of  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion in  the  next  world,  they  must  yet,  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  this,  continue,  like 
all  other  Christians,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome  ....  exploratum  habemus  ab 
hoereticis  baptizatos  .  ...  si  erroribus 
baptizantis  adhcereant  .  .  .  ab  ecclesice 
unitate  repelli,  Usque  bonis  orbari  omni- 
bus quibus  fruuntur  in  ecclesid  versantes, 
non  tamen  ab  ejus  auctoritate  et  legibus 
liberari.1 

Need  I,  in  addition  to  this,  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  countries  with  mixed 
populations,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  non- Catholics  are  as  much  part  of 
the  Roman  flock  as  Catholics ;  or  to  the 
Pope's  recent  letter  to  the  German  Em- 
peror, which  involves  the  same  principle  ? 

I  have  cited  my  authorities,  and  I  now 
challenge  Dr.  Manning  to  produce  any 
bull,  breve,  encyclical,  common  extrava- 
gance, or  other  infallible  document,  in 
which  the  Pope  has  renounced  his  claim 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  totality  of 
baptized  persons  throughout  the  world. 

III.  I  have,  lastly,  to  deal  with  Dr. 
Manning's  third  proposition,  that  the 
Pope  has  not  any  purely  temporal  juris- 
diction over  temporal  princes. 

It  is  something  gained  that  he  at  least 
admits  that  the  Pope  has  a  temporal  juris- 


1  Bulla,  De  matrimonii  validitate  inter 
viruui  Judaeum  et  muliercm  haereticam.  Bul- 
larium  Benedict!  XIV.  Tom.  iii.  Rome.  1873. 
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diction  over  princes,  though  not  a  pure 
one. 

Nevertheless  the  proposition  as  it  stands 
is,  I  maintain,  opposed  to  the  necessary 
conclusions  which  flow  from  the  definitions 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  To  explain  this 
fully  would  require  more  space  than  I 
can  ask  for  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
can  only  indicate,  in  the  briefest  outline, 
what  the  points  at  issue  are. 

What  Dr.  Manning  means  is,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  temporal 
matters  is  not  a  directa  but  an  indirecta 
potestas.  The  difference  is  more  import- 
ant in  theory  than  in  practice,  but  as  an 
illustration  of  Vaticanism  the  question  is 
of  considerable  interest. 

The  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over 
the  temporal  prince  is  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  the  medieval  Papacy.  It  breathes 
out  of  every  sentence  of  the  Unam 
Sanctam,  and  itsj  full  meaning  is  made 
clear  by  the  history  of  the  events  to  which 
the  Unam  Sanctam  owes  its  origin.  In 
a  purely  secular  quarrel  between  Philip 
the  Fair  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  Boni- 
face VIII.  claimed  the  right  of  direct 
interference,  and  of  deciding  of  his  own 
supreme  authority  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  When  Philip  the  Fair  refused,  and 
the  quarrel  waxed  hotter,  Boniface  sum- 
moned the  French  bishops  to  Some  to 
sit  in  judgment  with  him  upon  their 
king. 

Kead  thus  by  the  light  of  history,  the 
Bull  is  seen  to  be  the  mere  official  echo 
of  an  outburst  of  human  passion  recorded 
in  the  memorable  words — "  My  predeces- 
sors have  deposed  three  kings  of  France. 
I  should  be  unworthy  to  tread  in  their 
footsteps  if  I  did  not  depose  this  one  like 
an  ill-conditioned  boy,  4<  ita  sicut  unum 
garcionem." 

The  one  object  of  the  Bull,  then,  was 
to  enunciate  this  principle  of  the  directa 
potestas  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms. 
Both  swords  have  been  given  to  Peter, 
not  one  to  Peter,  the  other  to  the  temporal 
prince  (I  must  apologise  to  Dr.  Manning 
for  the  use  of  the  imagery  he  so  much 
dislikes,  but  it  is  the  infallible  doctor's 
imagery,  not  mine),  the  latter  has  only 
the  loan  of  a  sword  to  be  used  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Pope.  Shall  the  Pope  not 


be  judge  as  to  whether  he  uses  it  rightly 
or  not  ?  It  is  the  business  of  the  spiritual 
power  to  direct  the  temporal  power,  and 
to  judge  whether  it  bo  good  or  bad.  If 
the  temporal  power  err  it  shall  be  judged 
by  the  spiritual  power.  Words  could  not 
express  more  plainly  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  claimed  hy  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff  over  purely  temporal 
matters. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  saw  that  such  a  claim  must 
necessarily  force  even  the  most  Catholic 
of  kings  into  a  position  of  hostility  towards 
the  Papal  Chair,  invented  the  theory 
of  the  indirecta  potestas,  according  to 
which  the  Pope  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  interfering  directly  in  tem- 
poral affairs,  qua  they  are  temporal 
affairs,  and  can  only  exercise  his  juris- 
diction over  the  acts  of  the  temporal 
Sovereign  when  his  infallible  instinct 
tells  him  that  these  temporal  acts  have 
a  bearing,  mediate  or  immediate,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  interests  of  the  Church 
or  of  religion.  Over  the  acts  thus  ruled 
by  the  Pope  to  fall  within  his  jurisdiction, 
his  power  remains  as  direct  and  supreme 
as  ever.  The  change  effected  was  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  test  of  the  ratione  peccati 
(thus  tacitly  abandoned)  according  to 
which  the  Pope  might  call  the  Temporal 
Prince  directly  to  account  for  any  of 
his  temporal  acts  in  which  he  detected  a 
sinful  tendency,  the  test  supplied  by  the 
subjective  opinion  of  the  Pope  as  to 
whether  such  and  such  an  act  was  likely 
to  affect,  in  however  remote  a  way,  the 
interests  of  the  Church  or  of  religion. 

To  show  the  difference  between  the  two 
doctrines,  I  will  take  an  imaginary  case, 
but  one  which  I  am  convinced  no  honest 
Catholic  who  has  mastered  this  intricate 
subject  will  consider  other  than  a  fair 
one. 

Supposing  the  real  power  of  Pius  IX. 
had  been  commensurate  with  his  preten- 
sions, and  that  he  had  wished  to  mix 
himself  up  in  the  late  war,  he  might, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  directa 
potestas,  and  on  the  principle  of  the 
ratione  peccati  have  said  :  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  war  is  the  ano-er  of 
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the  King  of  Prussia  at  M.  Beuedetti's 
conduct  at  Ems  :  anger  is  a  sin  :  ergo,  I 
shall  call  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
demobilize  his  army. 

The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  said,  No:  this  use  of  the  directa 
potestas  will  frighten  all  good  orthodox 
kings,  and  therefore  Your  Holiness  can 
only  exercise  your  jurisdiction  over  the 
King  of  Prussia  by  means  of  the  in- 
directa  potestas. 

A  war  between  Germany  and  France 
may  cause  the  French  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Home.  This  withdrawal  will 
clearly  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  :  ergo,  such  a  war  may  be  in- 
jurious to  those  interests :  ergo,  Your 
Holiness  has  a  right  to  call  on  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  demobilize  his  army. 

Or,  and  this  would  have  been  the  more 
likely  argument,  the  success  in  a  great 
European  war  of  a  heretical  Power  would 
be  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  Your  Holiness  must 
command  Austria,  Spain,  and  all  other 
Catholic  States  to  join  France  against 
Germany. 

The  practical  result,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  the  same  in  one  case  as  it  is  in  the 
other ;  and,  when  I  add  that  the  deposing 
power,  with  all  its  consequences,  and  the 
untold  cruelties  which  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  inflicted  on  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  for  three  centuries,  flows 
from  the  indirecta  potestas,  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  change  is  only 
one  of  name. 

And  yet  the  point  at  issue  is  not 
without  importance  as  connected  with  the 
Vatican  Decrees,  because,  if  those  De- 
crees have  any  meaning  at  all,  and  are 
not  a  mere  "  tale  full  of  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing,"  they  have  most  cer- 
tainly destroyed  the  whole  theory  of  the 
indirecta  potestas,  a  mere  theological 
opinion,  which  has  never  been  pronounced 
ex  cathedra^  and  they  have  reinstated  in 
all  its  former  splendour  the  grand  mediae- 
val doctrine  of  the  directa  potestas,  infal- 
libly and  irreformably  proclaimed  from 

1  When  the  doctrine  was  first  broached  in 
Bellarmine's  "  De  Romano  Pontifico "  this 
learned  work  was; put  on  the  Index  by 
Sixtus  V. 


the  Papal  Chair  by  no  less  than  three 
Supreme  Pontiffs. 

For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  I  greatly 
prefer  the  doctrine  of  the  directa  to  that 
of  the  indirecta  potestas.  It  is,  in  theory 
at  least,  based  on  a  moral  foundation  of 
impressive  ideality  :  the  right  of  Christ's 
Vicar  to  call  emperors  and  kings  to  ac- 
count for  the  sins  they  may  commit  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
The  indirecta  potestas,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  basest  and  most  ignoble  product 
that  ever  emanated  from  a  body  pretend- 
ing to  be  religious  ;  for  under  the  pretence 
of  doing  all  things  ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam,  it  cynically  separates  the  notion 
of  moral  obligation  from  the  imperative 
duty  of  furthering,  by  any  means  which 
will  compass  the  end,  the  political  interests 
of  the  most  ambitious  hierarchy  that  ever 
threw  its  shadow  between  God  and  man. 
It  came  into  the  world  with  its  blood 
tainted  with  the  doctrines  which  have  given 
to  Jesuitism  its  unenviable  reputation,  and 
it  has  scarcely  grown  healthier  with  its 
maturer  years. 

But  this  is  riot  the  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. That  point  is  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  the  indirecta  potestas  is  or  is  not 
compatible  with  the  definitions  of  the  Vati- 
can decrees,pand  whether  Dr.  Manning,  in 
selecting  the  Unam  Sanctam  (whose  raison 
d'etre  is  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  directa  potestas}  as  the  declaratory 
act  of  Ultramontanism,  has  or  has  not 
placed  himself  in  opposition  to  his  own 
thesis :  that  the  Pope  has  no  purely  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  over  temporal  princes. 

I  leave  the  answer  in  the  hands  of 
common  sense. 

To  examine  the  remaining  counter- 
assertions  contained  in  Dr.  Manning's 
letter  would  require  an  amount  of  space 
which  I  cannot  claim  at  your  hands ;  but 
the  statement,  sub.  IV.,  is  so  astounding 
that  I  must  be  allowed  to  glance  at  it. 

Dr.  Manning  says :  "  The  Pope  did 
not  begin  to  be  infallible  in  1870,  nor 
were  Catholics  free  to  deny  his  infallibility 
before  that  date.  The  denial  of  his  in- 
fallibility had  indeed  never  been  con- 
demned by  a  ^definition,  because  since  the 
rise  of  Gallicanism  in  1682  no  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council  had  ever  been  convoked." 
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Now  of  course  there  may  be  a  secret 
meaning  in  the  expression  "  free  to 
deny"  to  the  effect  that  the  Churches, 
the  (Ecumenical  Councils  and  the  Popes 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
have  retrospectively  been  deprived  of  their 
freedom  to  do  so.  But  as  I  cannot  admit 
the  use  of  crypto-hieratic  language,  I  must 
assert  my  inability  to  discover  in  these 
words,  taken  in  their  natural  and  literary 
sense,  any  meaning  but  the  following  : — 

1.  That  Gallicanisni   took  its  rise  in 
1682. 

2.  That  the  denial  of  the  Pope's   in- 
fallibility was    in   some   way  inseparably 
identified  with  Gallicanism. 

3.  That  the  reason  why  the  denial  of 
infallibility  could  not  before  1870  be  con- 
demned by  a  definition,  was  that  no  (Ecu- 
menical  Council   was  convoked   between 
1682  and  1870,  which  clearly  implies  the 
proposition  that  the  only  period  of  Church 
history  during   which  Papal   infallibility 
was  denied  was  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, i.e.,  since  the  supposed  rise  of  Gal- 
licanism in  1682,  during  which  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  both  of  Vatican  and  pro- 
fane history,  that  no  General  Council  met. 

Now  these  statements  are  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  following,  viz.  : — 

1.  That  Gallicanism  took  its  rise  300 
years  before  1682.1 

2.  That  the  Pope's  infallibility,  though 
denied  with  exceptional  emphasis  by  the 
Galilean  Church  in  its  national  and  corpo- 
rate capacity,  was  not  less  emphatically 
denied  by  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  by 
prelates  of  the  highest  standing,  and  theo- 
logians of  the  greatest  reputation  through- 
out the  world,  as,  e.g.,  by  the  Irish  Church 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  by  the  vicars 
apostolic  of  England. 

3.  That   the  doctrine   of  infallibility, 
far  from  never  having  had  the  chance  of 
being  defined  by  a  general  council,  was 
brought  before  the  forum  of  two  (Ecumeni- 
cal Councils,  that  of  Constance  and  that 
of  Basle,    where  the   doctrine   was   con- 
demned and  this   condemnation  ratified 

1  The  censure  of  Jean  de  Montson  in  1387 
by  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  may  be 
taken  as  the  first  official  declaration  of  Gal- 
licanism so  far  as  the  denial  of  the  Pope's 
infallibility  is  concerned. 


by  three  Popes,  Martin  V.,  Eugene  IV., 
and  Pius  II.  !  - 

2  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
afford  a  crucial  test  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  those  of  the  Vatican  are  binding  on 
Roman  Catholic  consciences.  For  the  one 
contradict  the  other,  and  the  latter  do  so  con- 
sciously and  ex  preposito.  The  Infallibility  of 
the  Vatican  gives  the  lie  dii'ect  and  sans  phrase 
to  the  Infallibility  of  Constance. 

Here  are  the  words  of  the  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  in  its  Fifth  Session  : — 

"In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  &c., 
this  Synod  of  Constance  being  a  General 
Council,  and  assembled  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  present  Schism,  and  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  God  in  its  Head  (i.e.  the  Papal 
chair)  and  members  ....  ordains,  defines, 
decrees,  and  declares  as  follows  : — First,  that 
being  assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there- 
by constituting  a  General  Council  and  repre- 
senting the  Catholic  Church,  every  man  of 
whatsoever  state  and  dignity,  even  the  Papal 
(etiamsi  papalis),  is  bound  to  obey  it  in  mat- 
ters appertaining  unto  faith,  and  to  the  extir- 
pation of  the  aforesaid  schism,  and  to  the 
general  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  Head  • 
and  members."  It  then  further  declares  that 
every  man,  even  the  Pope,  who  shall  disobey 
its  commands  shall  be  submitted  to  condign 
punishment. 

No  words,  Vatican  or  profane,  can  express 
more  clearly  the  dogma  (for  everything  ema- 
nating from  a  General  Council  when  acting  as 
the  ecclcsia  downs  is  a  dogma,  and  as  such 
irreformable,  i.e.  infallible,  irrevocable,  and 
unchangeable)  that  the  Pope  is  amenable 
to  a  General  Council  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
that  such  a  Council  stands  above  the  Pope  and 
constitutes  the  tribunal  by  which  he  can  be 
judged  :  ergo,  that  the  Pope  is  fallible,  and  the 
Church,  even  without  the  Pope,  infallible. 

The  Vatican  Decrees,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clare that  the  Pope  is  puissant  with  that  In- 
fallibility (cd  infallibilitate  pollere)  with  which 
Christ  endowed  his  Church,  and  that  his  de- 
finitions are  irreformable,  i.e,  infallible,  irrevo- 
cable, and  unchangeable,  of  themselves  (ex  sese), 
and  do  not  de*ix*  their  irreformability/rom 
the  consent  of  the  Church  (ex  consensu  ecclesice). 

!N"o  words,  Vatican  or  profane,  can  express 
more  clearly  the  dogma  that  the  Pope  is  not 
amenable  to  a  General  Council  in  matters  of 
faith,  that  he  stands  above  such  Council,  and 
that  he  is  the  tribunal  by  which  the  Church 
must  be  judged,  and  not  the  Church  the 
tribunal  by  which  he  must  be  judged  :  ergo, 
that  he  is  infallible,  and  the  Church,  without 
him,  fallible. 

The  Constance  Dogma  of  the  Pope's  Infal- 
libility was  again  proclaimed  ipsissimis  verbis 
by  the  Council  of  Basle  during  its  early  sitting?, 
and  when  its  cecumenicity  was  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and,  as  stated  in  the  text, 
it  was  solemnly  ratified  ex-cathedrd  by  no  less 
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These  latter  propositions  are  the  simple 
historical  facts  of  the  case,  which  any  in- 

than  three  Popes.  Like  a  solid  rock  it  has 
stood  for  nearly  500  years  in  the  way  of  the 
proclamation  of  that  dogmatic  supremacy 
which  the  Popes  sought  to  establish  as  the 
outcome  of  their  executive  supremacy  over 
matters  spiritual  and  temporal  until  in  our 
day  a  packed  jury,  treading  under  foot  all  the 
observances  which  had  before  been  ruled  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  a  General  Council,  voted 
that  in  1414  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  a 
heretic. 

I  need  hardly  advert  to  the  subterfuges,  sup- 
pressions of  that  which  is  true,  suggestions  of 
that  which  is  false,  to  the  frauds  and  forgeries, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  untold  terrorism  by 
which  the  Dogma  of  Constance  has  from  the 
day  of  its  birth  been  sought  to  be  stamped 
out  by  the  Pontiffs  who  have  successively  filled 
St.  Peter's  chair,  until  in  1874  a  Vatican  Pre- 
late, in  perfect  good  faith,  can  afford  simply 
to  ignore  its  having  ever  existed,  and  use  lan- 
guage which  implies  that  the  denial  of  the 
Pope's  Infallibility  only  began  in  1682.  For 
my  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  have  proved  that 
"  it  is  untrue  to  say  "  (I  borrow  Dr.  Manning's 
formula)  "  that  Catholics  were  not  free  to  deny 
the  Pope's  Infallibility  before  1870."  They 
were  not  only  free  to  do  so,  but  every  Catholic 
who  took  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic,  as 
distinct  from  the  Papal  Church,  au  serieux, 
was  bound  to  consider  such  a  doctrine  a 
heresy.  Hence  in  Vaticanese  "  not  to  be  free 
to  do  a  thing "  is  equivalent  not  only  to 
"  being  free  to  do  it,"  but  forced  to  do  it. 

The  placing  of  the  Decrees  of  Constance  into 
correct  perspective  with  those  of  the  Vatican 
is  of  'the  utmost  importance,  as  affording  the 
key  to  the  attitude  of  sincere  unvaticanized 
Roman  Catholics  like  Lord  Acton,  Lord  Ca- 
moys,  and  JVlr.  Henry  Petre — an  attitude  which 
seems  BO  puzzling  at  first  sight  to  us  Protest- 
ants. These  men  know  that  there  are  certain 
physical  and  mathematical  limits  even  to  In- 
fallibility, and  that  if  omnium,  consensu,  the 
Decrees  of  General  Councils,  ratified  by  Popes, 
are  binding  on  the  conscience,  and  two  eets  of 
such  Decrees  are  contradictory,  they  cannot 
possibly  act  otherwise  than  choose  -which  set 
has  the  best  claim  to  inspiration.  A  Pope 
can  force  a  Galileo  to  believe  that  the  sun 
goes  round  the  earth  :  he  crunot  force  him  to 
believe  that  at  one  and  the  >ame  time  it  goes 
round  the  earth  and  the  earth  round  it.  An 
athlete  with  careful  training  can  learn  to  ride 
round  a  circus  on  two  horses,  if  they  go  in  the 
same  direction;  but  no  amount  of  training 
will  enable  him  to  perform  this  feat  if  they  go 
in  contrary  directions.  With  the  Council  of 
Constance  at  their  backs,  therefore,  sincere 
Roman  Catholics  can  listen  with  perfect  equani- 
mity to  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The 
Catholic  Church,  as  Gerson  in  a  magnificent 
passage  puts  it,  is  in  their  eyes  something  very 


telligent  schoolboy  can  get  up  who  has 
access  to  a  good  library. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  a  discrepancy 
of  such  altogether  unmanageable  propor- 
tions— a  discrepancy  which,  reduced  to 
English  equivalents,  would  be  like  the 
assertion  that  Magna  Charta  took  its  rise 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
that  the  Reform  Bill  could  not  be  passed 
before  1830  because  for  several  centuries 
previously  no  Parliaments  had  been  con- 
voked ! 

I  confess  that  I  have  never  before  stood 
face  to  face  with  a  literary  fact  so  abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. 

That  Dr.  Manning  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  his  own  Church  is  an  un- 
tenable assumption  :  that  he  should  place 
before  the  public  what  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  true  is  an  assumption  even  more  un- 
tenable. What  road  leads  out  of  this 
dilemma?  I  fear  it  is  not  far  to  find, 
only  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  the  fields 
of  literature. 

Dr.  Manning's  history  of  Gallicauism, 
as  given  above,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Vatican  version  of  the  facts  connected 
with  Gallicanism,  infallibilized  ex  pod  facto 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  pas- 
toral, and  quoted  in  the  note  to  p.  172. 
The  non-existence  of  Gallicanism  prior 
to  1682,  and  the  disappearance  from 
history  of  the  decrees  of  two  (Ecu- 
menical Councils  denying  Infallibility, 
ratified  by  three  Popes,  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  clearly  be  "  truths  of 
mere  history  so  necessary  to  the  order  of 
the  (new)  faith,  that  the  whole  (Vatican) 
world  would  be  undermined  if  they  were 
not  infallibly  certain."  Such  infallible 

different  from  an  assembly  of  Popes,  Cardinals, 
and  Clerics — why  should  they  sever  themselves 
from  its  communion  because  these  men  rage  ? 
it  is  for  these  men  to  take  the  offensive,  not 
for  them.  They  say  virtually  to  the  Curia 
Romana  "  Messieurs  dc  la  garde,  tircz  Ics  pre- 
miers," and  I  can  prophesy  very  confidently 
that  the  Roman  pretorians  will  take  uncommon 
good  care  not  to  fire  or  attempt  to  excommu- 
nicate English  laymen  for  holding  fast  to  Old 
Catholic  doctrine.  Has  not  Dr.  Oakeley  with 
venerable  naivete  told  us  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff knows  how  to  temper  the  wind  of  British 
liberty  to  the  shorn  lambs  of  the  Vatican 
Church  dispersed  in  England  ? 
November  22. 
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certainty  respecting  them  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  created  by  human  history,  and 
it  must  therefore  be  created  by  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  the  Church.  The 
doctrine  of  Infallibility  "  is  a  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Divine  tradition  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  all  difficulties  from 
human  history  are  excluded  by  prescrip- 
tion." 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
us,  and  they  amount  to  this  :  that  a  prelate 
of  commanding  position  in  the  Vatican 
hierarchy,  a  man  of  unquestionable  intel- 
lect, of  perfect  integrity,  and  undoubted 
veracity,  knowing,  moreover,  as  an  English- 
man born,  though  now  dispensed  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  what  the 
prejudices  of  his  former  countrymen  are 
in  regard  to  that  which  they  consider  to 
be  truth  and  falsehood,  has  undertaken, 
apparently  de  gaiete  de  coeur,  to  stand  in 
the  market-place  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
in  his  hand  and  to  declare  coram  populo, 
not  only  that  it  is  black,  this  the  ordinary 
duty  of  obedience  to  a  superior  officer 
might  compel  him  to  do,  but  that,  knowing 
that  it  is  white,  he  yet  believes  it  to  be 
black  !  Now  can  we  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  we  are  here  confronted  by  an 
actually  living  and  breathing  instance  of 
that  stupendous  "  holocaust "  of  the  entire 
human  soul,  intellect  included,  in  the  burn- 
ing fire  of  obedience,  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  Ignatian  Church?  Is  there  any  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  conceivable  except  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  words — graven 
with  the  point  of  Loyola's  sword  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  —  "that  true 
obedience  implies  not  the  execution  merely, 
so  that  a  man  shall  execute  that  which  he 
is  commanded,  nor  the  will  merely,  so 
that  he  shall  do  it  freely  and  cheerfully, 
but  also  the  judgment,  so  that  the  inferior, 
in  regard  to  that  which  he  is  instructed  to 
do,  shall  feel  in  the  same  sense  as  his 
superior,  and  that  that  which  appears  true 
and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  superior  shall 
likewise  appear  true  and  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inferior,  the  latter  by  main  force 
making  his  intellect  to  bend  to  his  will  ?  " 
It  is  a  strange  spectacle,  and  yet  I  can 
well  understand  that  the  Vatican  should 
require  this  sacrifice  of  the  finest  intellects 
at  its  disposal,  for  without  it  where  would 


it  be?  But  what  I  cannot  comprehend 
is  that  it  should  apparently  insist  upon 
this  sacrifice  being  performed  in  public. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in 
Japan.  When  a  great  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal  dignitary  is  there  called  upon  by 
the  code  of  honour  which  rules  the  public 
service,  to  proceed  to  the  "  happy  de- 
spatch "  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
strictest  privacy.  The  blinds  are  pulled 
down,  a  perfumed  lamp  is  lit,  incense  is 
burnt  to  the  Gods,  and  before  a  select 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  the  daimio 
falls  upon  his  sword.  And,  be  it  well  re- 
membered, the  Japanese  point  d'honneur 
requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  only,  not 
that  of  the  soul ! 

But  I  must  now  conclude,  and  I  will 
do  so  by  strongly  urging  upon  Dr.  Man- 
ning to  give  up  trying  to  force  Vaticanism 
on  English  Protestants.  He  will  do  no 
good  to  his  Church  by  these  endeavours, 
and  may  do  it  an  infinity  of  harm.  Hither- 
to the  British  public  has  not  taken  the 
Vatican  Decrees  au  serieux,  but  has 
rather  looked  upon  them  as  a  kind  of 
harmless  craze.  But,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  a  different  feeling  is  springing 
up ;  and  if  Englishmen  once  see  that  on 
the  plea  of  giving  to  Csesar  the  things 
that  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  be  God's,  the  Vatican  is  really  calling 
upon  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects to  appropriate  both  the  things  that 
be  God's  and  the  things  that  be  Cesar's  in 
order  to  hand  them  over  to  some  one  else 
who  is  neither  God  nor  Caesar,  that  feeling 
may  become  a  very  dangerous  one.  No 
Englishman  who  has  preserved  the  coher- 
ence of  his  reason  will  entertain  a  doubt 
about  the  loyalty  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
brethren.  But  perfect  trust  in  that 
loyalty  is  compatible  with  a  very  un- 
amiable  feeling  towards  those  who  may 
be  caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  tamper 
with  that  loyalty. 

If,  however,  Dr.  Manning  will  persist  in 
his  endeavours  to  convince  us  that  we  are 
all  Ultramontanes  without  knowing  it, 
then,  in  the  name  of  his  friend  and  ally, 
common  sense,  let  him  give  up  the  use  of 
crypto-hieratic  language,  or  Vaticanese,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  it,  and  condescend 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  a  Pope  a  Pope. 
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Englishmen  are  much  more  likely  to 
relish  Vaticanism  in  the  undiluted  shape 
in  which  it  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot, 
with  all  the  spirit  and  the  fire  left  in  it, 
and  with  its  fine  aroma  of  anathema  un- 
touched, than  a  de-alcoholized  *  mixture, 
which  by  trying  to  be  both  Komanist  and 
Protestant-  succeeds  in  being  neither. 

I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THE    WRITER    OF    THE    ARTICLES    ON 

"PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN." 

P.S.  November  22. — Since  the  above 
was  in  type,  Mr.  Gladstone's  shell  has 
burst  within  the  Vatican  camp,  and  a  con- 
troversy, which  every  one  who  had  eyes 
to  see  might  have  foreseen  would  come, 
has  burst  over  the  land. 

I  need  hardly  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance, in  considering  Dr.  Manning's 
replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  New 
York  interviewer,  of  the  decipher  fur- 
nished in  the  foregoing  letter.  By  the 
help  of  this  key  it  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  Dr.  Manning's  statements,  though 
strictly  true  in  Vaticanese,  are  strictly 
the  reverse  in  English,  and  it  will  strike 
most  people  that  in  writing  to  such  a  very 
representative  English  organ  as  the  Times, 
Dr.  Manning  might  have  used  the  Queen's 
English  and  not  the  hieratic  speech  of  the 
Curia  Romana. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  at  pre- 
sent to  enter  into  a  philological  discussion 
with  Dr.  Manning,  and  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  asking  him  five  questions 
in  connection  with  his  assertion  that  the 
Vatican  Decrees  have  not  altered  one  jot 
of  the  obligation  of  Catholics  towards  the 
civil  power. 

1.  Did  Dr.  Manning  himself  and  the 
bulk  of  his  clergy  consider  themselves  be- 
fore the  Vatican  Decrees  as  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
as  standing  wholly  and  entirely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  chair  1  and  that 
in  such  wise  that  if  the  laws  of  the  Curia 
came  into  collision  with  those  of  the 


British  Empire  they  were  bound  to  obey 
the  former  at  the  risk  of  coming  into 
collision  with  the  latter  ? 

2.  If  Dr.  Maiming  and  his  clergy  did 
not  consider  themselves  previously  to  July 
1870  as  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  since  the  Vatican  Decrees  they  are 
dogmatically  bound,  at  the  peril  of  their 
souls'  salvation,  to  consider  themselves  as 
absolved  from  that  allegiance  ? 

3.  Is    it    not    certain    that    the  Irish 
Bishops  and  the  English  Vicars- Apostolic 
who  made  the  declaration  quoted  in  my 
first  article,  did  not  consider  themselves 
as  absolved  from  their  British  allegiance  ? 

4.  Is  there  not  a  risk  that  a  body  of 
officials,  not  bound  by  the  ties  of  allegiance 
to  the  Crown   of   the   country  in  which 
they  are  actively  employed,  and  having  to 
obey  a   code  of   laws   radically  different 
from  those  of  that    country,   may    come 
into  collision  with  the  latter  ? 

5.  Is  Dr.    Manning   perfectly  certain 
that  cases  have  not  already  arisen  within 
his  own  jurisdiction  in  which  clerical  per- 
sons have  been  brought  into  a  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  kind  above  described, 
and  have  decided  (since  1870)  in  favour 
of  the  Curial  jurisdiction  with  the  follow- 
ing result,  viz.,  that,  if   not  themselves 
guilty  of  criminal  offences,  a  question  I 
will   leave   open,    they   have    aided    and 
abetted  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  offences  (i.e.,  criminal 
according  to  British  law)  in  contempt  of 
Her  Majesty's  supremacy  ? 

I  require  plain  answers  in  plain  Eng- 
lish to  these  plain  questions. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  heard  of  the 
possibility  of  a  divided  allegiance  on  the 
part  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  question 
on  which  I  desire  information  is  whether 
Vatican  clerics  have  it  still  open  to  them 
to  give  even  a  fractional  allegiance  to  the 
Queen,  and  whether  they  are  not,  at  the 
peril  of  their  souls'  salvation,  bound  to 
give  their  allegiance  whole  and  entire  to 
our  Lord  the  Pope  ? 
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"  THE  condition  of  England,"  wrote  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  1843,  in  the  introduction  to 
"  Past  and  Present,"  "  on  which  many 
pamphlets  are  now  in  the  course  of 
publication,  and  many  thoughts  unpub- 
lished are  going  on  in  every  reflective 
head,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  'Ominous,  and  withal  one  of  the 
strangest,  ever  seen  in  this  world."  It 
was  almost  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of 
"  many  pamphlets  "  in  1843.  A  slender 
rill  of  pamphlets  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth.  But,  like  the  brook  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  the  rill  has  become  a 
river,  and  the  river  a  sea,  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  pamphlets  have  multi- 
plied by  hundreds,  and  have  ranged  from 
literary  work  of  high  value  (such  as  Mr. 
Carlyle's  own  " Latter-Day  Pamphlets" 
of  1850-51,  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Fors 
Clavigera")  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  twaddle.  Influential  societies  have 
been  founded  for  the  express  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  both  theo- 
retically and  practically,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. There  are  already  some  twenty 
thick  volumes  of  reports  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  containing  for  the 
most  part  able  and  careful  papers  by 
experts,  on  every  plausible  theory  and 
practical  effort  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  no  private  library  could  find 
room  for  the  blue-books.  There  is 
scarcely  a  statesman  or  public  man  of 
any  eminence  who  has  not  contributed 
his  share  to  this  mighty  volume  of  ephe- 
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meral  literature.  But  these  inniuner" 
able  pamphlets,  reports,  blue-books, 
have  only  formed  as  it  were  the  ad- 
vanced line,  and  done  the  skirmishing. 
Behind  them  march  a  host  of  solid 
books,  of  which  one  could  name  at 
least  some  thirty  or  forty  which  must 
be  carefully  read  even  now  by  any 
serious  student  of  the  "  Condition-of- 
England  "  question. 

Again,  these  are  not  the  works  of 
specialists.  The  most  distinguished 
poets,  historians,  novelists,  philosophers, 
divines,  have  stepped  aside  from  their 
ordinary  work  to  add  their  separate  con- 
tributions. The  difficulty  would  be 
rather  to  name  the  exceptions  to,  than 
the  examples  of,  this  rule.  Let  the 
reader  run  over  in  his  mind  the  best 
known  authors  of  his  time,  those  who 
have  left  the  deepest  mark  on  his 
own  mind  and  character,  and  he  will 
find  that  this  is  no  over-statement. 

But  while  men  like  Maurice  and  Mill, 
Kingsley,  Ruskin,  Huxley,  Freeman, 
Cairnes,  (rRnrgp.  "Rlig^  Froude,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  others,  have  as  it  were 
turned  aside  from  their  regular  work  to 
speak  their  word  upon  some  special 
side  of  the  subject  which  moved  them 
strongly  for  the  moment,  there  are 
others  whom  it  has  entirely  possessed, 
and  whose  whole  work  it  has  moulded 
and  coloured.  Whatever  time  they  are 
dealing  with,  whatever  matter  they  are 
discussing,  its  bearing  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  their  own  country  in  their  own 
time  is  constantly  uppermost  in  their 
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minds.  To  take  Carlyle  as  the  most 
notable  example,  one  finds  that  whether 
it  be  Abbot  Sampson,  or  Cromwell,  or 
Frederick,  or  Mirabeau,  or  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh,  their  words  and  acts  are  brought 
into  direct  relations  with  that  "  most 
ominous  and  withal  strangest  condi- 
tion of  things  ever  seen  in  this  world," 
which  is  lying  round  him  and  exercising 
his  soul  in  the  London  and  England  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  heavy 
on  him  night  and  day ;  he  cannot  away 
with  it  for  more  than  a  page  or  two 
at  a  time.  And  no  doubt  when  we 
come  to  analyse  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence which  Carlyle  has  exercised  over 
this  generation,  it  will  be  found  to  spring 
to  a  great  extent  from  this  intensity  of 
interest  in  his  own  time  which  runs 
through  all  he  has  written.  After  all, 
our  own  time  and  our  own  problems 
are  what  move  us  most  deeply ;  and  a 
prophet  who  has  any  message  to  de- 
liver about  them,  though  he  may  gain 
little  honour,  will  be  sure  of  an  eager 
hearing,  from  the  worthiest  of  his 
countrymen. 

In  this  smaller  phalanx  of  writers, 
every  one  would  name  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
as  one  of  the  foremost  men.  He  may, 
indeed,  challenge  Carlyle  as  to  priority, 
for  his  "  Claims  of  Labour "  (unless 
our  memory  is  at  fault)  was  published 
shortly  before  "  Past  and  Present."  In 
any  case,  from  that  time  he  has  worked 
with  rare  industry,  ability,  and  persist- 
ence, in  the  same  field.  His  persistence, 
indeed,  has  more  than  once  drawn  the 
fire  of  unfriendly  criticism  on  his  books. 
We  have  had  these  "  friends  in  council," 
it  has  been  said,  ad  nauseam  ;  they  have 
discussed  these  same  topics  over  and 
over  again,  only  clothing  them,  for  de- 
cency's sake,  in  slightly  new  forms. 
When  will  they  take  their  farewell 
benefit?  "Never,"  we  hope  Sir  A. 
Helps  would  reply,  "as  long  as  these 
great  social  problems  remain  unsolved 
— until  the  conditions  of  life  of  all 
English  citizens  have  been  made  as 
satisfactory  as  they  can  be  made  on 
this  confused  planet.  That  is  my  work 
as  I  see  it ;  and  this  is  the  form  which, 
after  much  thought,  I  have  found  the 


best  for  my  purpose.  It  isn't  one  you 
like  1  you  are  wearied  with  it  ?  Well, 
but  my  object  is  not  to  please  or  amuse 
you,  but  to  drive  certain  truths  into  the 
public  mind,  and  to  effect  thereby  cer- 
tain definite  reforms.  This  can't  be 
done  without  iteration,  and  therefore 
iteration  to  the  precisely  needful  extent 
you  must  and  will  get  from  me."  This, 
we  should  judge  (from  some  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works,  since  we  read  the 
"  Claims  of  Labour  "  thirty  years  ago, 
and  hailed  it  as  a  sort  of  "  new  depar- 
ture" in  literature),  is  something  like 
the  reply  Sir  A.  Helps  would  give,  if  he 
felt  bound  to  give  any ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  quite  a  valid  one.  He,  like  his 
hero,  Realmah,  is  "  one  of  those  men 
who  have  their  way  in  the  world  be- 
cause they  never  become  tired  of  their 
projects."  And  that  he  has  to  a  great 
extent  had  his  way  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  for  he  has  been,  if  not  the  first, 
at  any  rate  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  every  considerable  social  reform  for  a 
full  generation. 

This  last  book  of  his—"  Social  Pres- 
sure " — is  built  on  the  same  lines,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  as  several  of 
his  former  books.  The  "  friends  in 
council "  are  staying  for  the  Easter 
holidays  at  the  house  of  one  of  their 
number  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Eich  of  them  contributes  one  or  more 
short  essays  on  some  pressing  social 
question.  Each  essay  in  its  turn  is  then 
criticized  by  the  rest,  and  defended  by 
its  author.  The  subjects  are  selected 
with  his  usual  skill,  the  more  serious 
being  interspersed  with  lighter  ones- 
such  as  those  on  "The  Art  of  Leaving 
Off,"  and  "  Whether  the  Folly  of  the 
World  is  or  is  not  a  Constant  Quality," 
and  "  Looking  Back  on  Life  ;"  and  all 
are  treated  in  the  masterful  method 
which  long  practice  has  muscularized 
in  Sir  A.  Helps,  and  which  enables 
him  to  wrap  up  his  shot  in  just  suffi- 
cent  humour,  and  sparkling  dialogue, 
and  shrewd  proverbial  philosophy,  to 
carry  it  well  home. 

Another  old  characteristic  of  the  author 
(one  hesitates  whether  to  call  it  excel- 
lence or  defect)  comes  out  as  strongly  as 
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ever  in  this  new  book.  This  is,  the  habit 
of  just  touching  burning  questions  in 
two  or  three  thrusts  and  parries  in  the 
dialogue,  and  then  passing  on,  leaving 
the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
actual  man,  Sir  A.  Helps,  who  stands 
behind  Sir  J.  Ellesmere,  Milverton,  and 
the  rest,  means  to  say  to  him  about  it. 
Now,  as  Sir  A.  Helps's  opinion  deli- 
berately formed  must  count  for  a  good 
deal  with  most  of  his  regular  audience, 
this  habit  is  not  a  little  tantalising. 
The  questions  touched  are  almost  al- 
ways those  of  most  immediate  interest 
to  social  reformers.  Probably,  most  of 
these  have  not  definitely  made  up  their 
minds,  but  incline  to  one  side  or  other 
in  the  controversy.  They  know,  too, 
how  many  difficulties  surround  every 
such  question  in  our  minute  a  com- 
plicated civilisation,  and  would  gladly 
sit  to  hear  these  discussed  in  all  their 
bearings  by  competent  persons.  To 
such  readers  it  is  almost  exasperating  to 
find  Mr.  Milverton's  home  thrust  in 
tierce  dexterously  caught  on  the  point 
of  Sir  J.  Ellesmere's  orMauleverer's  keen 
rapier,  and  passing  harmlessly  by  side 
or  shoulder.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said  with  some  truth  that  the 
bulk  of  readers  far  prefer  this  kind  of 
sparring  on  such  subjects  ;  that  they 
desire  to  know  what  sides  of  the 
general  question  are  up,  and  what  can 
be  said  shortly  for  and  against  the 
popular  view,  but  without  the  exertion 
of  studying  the  arguments  in  earnest, 
or  of  making  up  their  minds  definitely. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  give  them 
what  they  ask  for  may  be  doubtful.  On 
the  whole  it  probably  is ;  as  social  re- 
forms— when  fairly  matured  by  those 
who  have  with  much  labour  and  sorrow 
to  hammer  them  through  the  dense 
media  of  public  opinion,  vested  in- 
terests, and  parliamentary  forms — run 
more  easily  when  people  have  been  long 
familiar  with  their  outlines,  and  re- 
member to  have  met  them  in  respect- 
able company.  And  if  this  be  so, 
there  are  no  books  more  useful  than  Sir 
A.  Helps's,  and  for  the  moment  none  so 
useful  as  "  Social  Pressure."  In  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  title  to 


Mr.  Milverton's  secretary,  who  is  the 
chronicler  of  the  "friends  in  council," 
Ellesmere  anticipates  criticism  by  urg- 
ing that  "it  is  vague;  sounds  im- 
portant ;  does  not  tell  too  much ;  and 
at  any  rate  keeps  clear  of  politics.  You 
need  not  say  from  whom  the  pressure 
comes  ;  each  reader  will  suppose  that  it 
comes  from  himself."  In  short,  Sir  A. 
Helps  lets  the  cream  rise  on  a  number 
of  social  questions,  and  then  skims  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  we  believe,  helps  the 
good  work  forward  in  a  very  practical 
manner. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  one 
leaves  the  book  without  several  very  dis- 
tinct ideas  as  to  what  the  author  himself 
really  believes,  and  is  bent  on  effecting. 
With  ordinary  care  any  reader  may 
select  these  for  himself;  and  in  "  Social 
Pressure,"  at  least  two  reforms  come 
out  very  clearly  as  necessary  in  the 
matured  judgment  of  Sir  A.  Helps,  and 
are  left  quite  untouched  by  the  criticism 
which  plays  round  them  in  the  dia- 
logues. The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
highest  branches  of  government.  As 
civilisation  advances,  the  argument 
runs,  and  the  individual  consequently 
becomes  less  powerful,  there  is  the 
more  need  of  perfecting  the  central  re- 
gulating power.  The  citizen  requires 
more  and  more  that  the  state  should 
fight  his  battle  against  a  thousand 
opposing  interests,  with  more  vigour 
and  more  precision  [than  when  he  is 
himself  a  powerful  unit  in  a  small  com- 
munity. "  Make  men  free  and  all  will 
go  well,"  has  been  our  English  belief; 
but  looking  at  what  freedom  should 
mean  for  England  now,  good  government 
has  become  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary, and  good  government  up  to  this 
time  we  undoubtedly  have  not  got  in 
the  departments  most  important  to  the 
individual.  Government,  indeed,  has 
been  getting  more  and  more  difficult ; 
and,  as  it  has  to  deal  with  a  more  and 
more  complicated  state  of  society,  this 
difficulty  will  increase.  Amongst  the 
causes  of  our  helplessness  to  deal  with 
this  state  of  things,  there  are  two  which 
may,  Sir  A.  Helps  thinks,  be  practically 
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removed,  without  any  serious  displace- 
ment of  our  present  administrative  and 
governing  machinery.  These  are,  the 
limitation  of  choice  for  high  adminis- 
trative office,  which  our  rule  as  to  politi- 
cal appointments  has  fastened  on  us, 
and,  closely  connected  with  this,  the 
want  of  permanence  in  our  administra- 
tion. He  takes  the  offices  of  Post- 
master-General, and  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  as  examples  of  the 
mischief  which  our  method  and  rule  of 
selection  causes  in  two  departments  of 
the  highest  administrative  importance, 
but  unconnected  with  party  politics ; 
and,  we  think,  proves  more  than  he 
himself  claims  in  favour  of  his  argu- 
ment for  permanence  in  such  offices. 
For,  if  we  understand  him  rightly, 
he  would  still  treat  these  two  to  some 
extent  as  political  offices,  whereas  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  sooner  they  are 
taken  clean  out  of  that  category  the 
better,  and  that  this  would  be  done 
very  summarily  if  the  nation  thoroughly 
and  heartily  desired  good  administration. 
No  doubt  if  it  were  done  cabinets 
would  be  smaller,  but  this  would  be 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  and 
such  offices  as  these  seem  to  us  precisely 
the  ones  which  should  be  filled  by 
"  official  members  of  Parliament,"  who 
should  be  able  to  speak  upon,  and  ex- 
plain and  defend,  the  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  their  department  in  either 
House,  but  without  a  vote.  Sir  A. 
Helps  argues  strongly  for  such  official 
members,  and  in  doing  so  incidentally 
refers  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  United 
States,  ministers  are  not  dependent  on 
Parliamentary  position  ;  and  urges  that 
we  may  adopt  their  rule  without  any  of 
the  evil  consequences  which  follow  in 
America  from  the  complete  absence  there 
of  any  cabinet  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
and  of  ministerial  responsibilit}r.  Again, 
as  another  possible  and  obvious  reform 
in  the  same  direction,  he  pleads  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  Parlia- 
mentary committees,  which  shall  deal 
with  all  bills  and  matters  connected  with 
their  special  subjects,  and  be  assisted  by 
members  of  the  corresponding  branches 
of  the  Civil  Service,  sitting  with  them  as 


"  assessors."  There  is  no  question  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  saved 
us  from  many  of  the  blunders  in  legisla- 
tion which  have  been  committed  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  And  while  the  Legisla- 
ture would  benefit,  the  reform  would  also 
react  powerfully  on  the  Civil  Service, 
and  would  multiply  in  it  those  most  valu- 
able of  public  servants,  the  "in-doors 
statesmen,"  as  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has 
well  called  them.  Here  again  Sir  A, 
Helps  has  modestly  stopped  short  in 
his  advocacy.  He  would  only  have 
such  permanent  committees  formed  "  for 
carrying  into  effect  those  measures  of 
social  reform  which  are  much  needed, 
and  which  have  attracted  a  sufficient 
share  of  public  attention  (for  that  is 
requisite)  to  be  likely  to  meet  with 
general  acceptance."  It  may  be  good 
policy  to  limit  the  suggestion  in  this 
way  for  the  present,  but  one  cannot 
stop  short  of  the  conclusion  that  such 
committees,  sitting  permanently,  under 
the  minister  or  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  time  being  of  the  department, 
would  be  useful  even  in  the  case  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  most  valuable  suggestion,  how- 
ever, in  the  book,  and  the  one  best 
argued  and  worked  out,  relates  to  a 
humbler,  though  scarcely  less  important, 
sphere  of  administration.  The  problem 
put  is,  how  to  encounter  and  master 
the  various  evils  of  an  unsanitary 
nature  which  beset  us — a  truly  formid- 
able one  when  we  remember  that  every 
third  death  in  the  kingdom,  according 
to  Dr.  Simon's  last  report,  is  owing  to 
preventible  causes.  Sir  A.  Helps  would 
meet  it  in  the  first  place  by  making  all 
inspectors  and  other  officers  employed 
on  sanitary  work  independent  of  the 
local  authorities,  so  far  as  respects  their 
salaries.  He  would  create  a  separate 
service  for  them,  in  which  there  should 
be  opportunities  for  promotion,  accord- 
ing to  merit,  for  all,  the  most  distin- 
guished local  inspectors  being  promoted 
to  inspectorships  on  the  Central  Board 
as  vacancies  occurred.  The  health  of 
the  nation,  he  argues,  is  a  sufficiently 
large  and  important  subject  to  require  a 
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separate  branch  of  administration,  with 
a  minister  (permanent,  let  us  hope)  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  as  an  extra  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  or  Local  Government  Board.  All 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  present  system — when,  as  gene- 
rally happens,  the  health  officer  is  the 
union  doctor,  dependent  for  his  salary 
on  the  guardians,  or  the  vestrymen — 
will  cordially  agree  with  him.  In  most 
towns,  notably  in  the  east  end  of  London, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  worst  house- 
property  belongs  to  these  persons  and 
their  friends ;  and  there  are  few  sanitary 
officers  with  the  courage  and  position  of 
Dr.  Liddle,  of  Whitechapel,  able  to  act 
resolutely  for  the  abatement  of  every 
nuisance,  and  the  destruction  of  every 
dwelling  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
without  regard  to  "  social  pressure  "  of 
any  kind.  Even  such  men  as  Dr. 
Liddle,  indeed,  fight  with  one  arm  tied. 

In  these,  the  main  objects  of  his  book, 
we  believe  that  almost  all  social  re- 
formers will  be  in  accord  with  Sir  A. 
Helps  }  and  will  thank  him  heartily  for 
having  thrown  the  best  thought  of  the 
day  into  a  form  likely  to  make  it  more 
widely  known  and  accepted,  as  well  as 
for  points  of  new  suggestion.  There  is, 
however,  one  position  in  the  book  which 
we  think  entirely  untenable,  and  against 
which  we  are  bound  strongly  to  protest. 
Perhaps  we  are  mistaken  in  attributing 
the  opinion  to  Sir  A.  Helps  himself,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  this 
is  so  ;  but  it  is  advanced  so  confidently 
by  Milverton,  and  so  faintly  resisted  by 
the  other  friends,  that  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  expresses  the  author's  own 
views. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is, 
"  dangers  in  the  future  for  England." 
Milverton,  who  is  a  stanch  believer  in 
the  middle  class,  doubts  whether  within 
a  generation  we  shall  not  see  "  brains 
and  manual  labour  combine  against  the 
capitalist  and  owner  of  land,"  and  thinks 
that  our  great  danger  is  likely  to  arise 
from  "a  gradual  detraction  from  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  middl 
classes."  The  danger  may  be  admitted 


to  be  real,  but  when  Milverton 
on  to  say,  "  my  only  objection  to  the 
co-operative  movement  is  that  by  co- 
operation you  tend  to  produce  a  great 
capitalist  in  contradistinction  to  a  num- 
ber of  small  capitalists,"  we  are  quite  at 
fault.  For  the  whole  tendency  of  co- 
operation hitherto  has  been  in  precisely 
the  contrary  direction.  Take  it  in  its 
lowest  form,  in  such  establishments  as 
the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association, 
and  Messrs.  Crossley's  factory.  In  the 
former,  the  original  intention  was  that 
no  capital  should  be  accumulated.  The 
intention  has  not,  it  is  true,  4  been  ad- 
hered to  in  several  instances,  but  in 
these  the  accumulated  fund  belongs  in 
any  case  to  the  whole  body  of  share- 
holders or  ticket-holders,  and  not  to  one 
large  capitalist.  Seven  years  ago  Messrs. 
Crossley's  immense  factories  and  busi- 
ness belonged  to  three,  or,  possibly,  to 
four  persons.  The  thin  end  of  the  co- 
operative wedge  is  introduced,  and  the 
same  property  now  belongs  to  many 
hundreds,  mostly  working  people,  hold- 
ing not  less  than  10£.  shares.  To  go  a 
step  higher ;  at  Messrs.  Briggs's  (before 
the  late  strike  in  the  south-west  York- 
shire coal  district)  there  were  600 
working  shareholders,  many  of  whom 
had  already  bought  their  own  houses  out 
of  their  shares  of  profits.  Besides  these, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  new  system 
in  1865,  upwards  of  30,000?.  had  been 
divided  amongst  the  workpeople,  share- 
holders and  non-shareholders,  as  bonus, 
thereby,  at  least,  making  all  for  the 
time  small  capitalists.  In  1865  Messrs. 
Briggs's  firm  consisted  of  five  persons. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  many 
other  factories  and  works  in  the 
north  of  England,  some  of  which,  such 
as  the  Sun  Mill  at  Oldham,  and  the 
corn-mills  at  Eochdale  and  elsewhere, 
belong  exclusively  to  small  capitalists, 
being  registered  under  the  Industrial 
Societies  Acts,  which  limit  individual 
holdings  to  200/.  In  the  ordinary  co- 
operative stores  the  facts  are  even  stronger 
against  Sir  A.  Helps's  theory.  In  Eoch- 
dale, Halifax,  Heckmondwike,  Oldham, 
indeed  in  almost  every  large  town, 
there  is  a  large  freehold  building, 
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combining  the  store?,  reading-rooms, 
hall,  and  other  offices  under  one  roof, 
in  which  every  shareholder  in  the  local 
society  is  interested  as  part  owner.  We 
have  no  space  to  follow  up  the  subject 
in  detail,  but  must  assert  very  confi- 
dently, that  while  the  danger  of  a  com- 
bination of  brains  and  manual  labour 
against  capitalists  and  landowners  is 
by  no  means  past,  the  great  counter- 
acting influence  is  the  co-operative 
movement. 

"We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to 
dwell  on  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
workmanship,  which  give  a  peculiar 
flavour  to  this,  as  to  the  former  works 
of  Sir  A.  Helps,  but  none  of  them  are 
wanting.  One  of  these,  which  Sir  A. 
Helps  has  a  happy  knack  of  using, 
grows  out  of  his  acknowledged  liking 
for  "  the  odds  and  ends  of  things,"  and 
takes  shape  in  terse  unexpected  sen- 
tences, e.g.,  "  riches  bring  suspiciousness 
as  surely  as  over  eating  brings  gout ; " 
"  rich  men  are  always  defended  by  men 
of  business,  the  kind  of  men  who 
object  to  all  schemes"  (p.  214);  "no 
man  is  securely  loved  except  by  those 
who  know  his  foibles"  (p.  221);  "the 
statesman  is  worse  off  than  the  circus 


rider ;  he  must  leap  through  his  hoop 
whenever  it  is  offered  to  him  "  (p.  260) ; 
"  the  tendency  of  modern  social  life  is 
to  knock  the  brains  out  of  society" 
(p.  243) ;  "  the  philosophers  of  each 
age  are  equally  foolish;  the  common 
people  gradually  increase  in  wisdom" 
(p.  70) ;  "  the  capacity  for  social  enjoy- 
ment with  most  persons  goes  on  steadily 
increasing  with  age  "  (p.  366) ;  "  we  all 
begin  by  being  pedants,  pedantry  being 
a  peculiar  attribute  of  the  young "  (p. 
376).  This  proverbial  knack  (if  one 
may  call  it  so)  gives  piquancy  to  the 
text,  and  leaves  points  in  the  reader's 
mind  which  he  comes  back  to  debate 
with  himself  after  he  has  finished  the 
book.  Akin  to  it  is  the  habit  of  sug- 
gesting curious  new  speculations  on 
well-worn  subjects;  such  as  whether 
men  ever  dream  about  public  affairs, 
which  both  Cranmer  and  Milverton,  by 
the  way,  decide  somewhat  hastily  in  the 
negative.  But  a  criticism  of  Sir  A. 
Helps's  literary  method  is  beyond  our 
scope  here.  We  cannot,  however,  part 
from  the  subject  without  expressing 
our  own  pleasure  in  finding,  in  this  his 
last  work,  that  his  stroke  has  lost  none 
of  its  best  qualities,  but  remains  as 


strong  and  keen  as  ever. 


T.  H. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BRIDE  THOENLEY  did  not  feel  called  on 
to  make  any  effort  to  assume  cheerful- 
ness. Her  morning  face,  when  she 
looked  into  the  inner  room  where  Lesbia 
slept,  showed  such  traces  of  her  sleep- 
less night,  and  was  so  lined  with  grave 
concern,  that  the  sensitive  conscience  of 
that  timid  little  personage  awoke  to  a 
nutter  of  misgivings.  Had  she  of  late 
been  treating  this  best  of  sisters  wit'St 
the  openness  that  was  justly  her  due? 
Could  any  circumstance  have  come  to 
Bride's  knowledge  that  rendered  her 
suspicious  of  reserves  on  her  part  1 

Yet  should  Bride  be  going  to  insist 
on  complete  confidence  between  them, 
where  should  she  begin  her  confessions  ? 
Which  end  of  the  tangle  of  conflicting 
wishes  and  feelings,  which  she  blamed 
herself  for  concealing,  should  she  un- 
ravel first  before  her  sister's  clear -judg- 
ing eyes?  When  Bride  came  near  to 
bestow  her  morning  kiss,  Lesbia  let  fall 
the  weight  of  hair  she  had  just  gathered 
into  her  hands,  and  threw  both  arms 
round  her  sister's  neck,  looking  at  her 
with  the  humble,  deprecating  entreaty 
in  her  eyes,  that  had  at  times  won  con- 
cessions even  from  experienced  Mrs. 
Joseph  Maynard. 

"  Bride,  you  are  angry  with  some  one, 
but  it  is  never  me,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  are  not  thinking  of  going  away, 
and  leaving  me  in  anger,  for  any  little 
thing  I  may  have  done  to  vex  you." 

"  My  darling,  no  !  "  said  Bride,  strok- 
ing back  the  dark  hair,  and  bestowing 
a  shower  of  kisses  on  the  smooth  fore- 
head and  peach-bloom  cheeks;  "if  it 
was  any  doubt  about  you,  or  anger 
against  you,  that  made  me  unhappy,  do 


you  think  I  should  have  waited  to  speak 
about  it  till  you  asked  me  ?  No,  the 
one  thing  that  gives  me  comfort  in 
every  trouble  that  arises,  is  the  certainty 
that  there  is  clear  daylight  of  under- 
standing between  us — that  whoever  else 
may  have  mysteries  or  concealments, 
there  is  never  a  shade  of  want  of  con- 
fidence between  John  and  you  and 
me." 

"  But,  Bride,"  whispered  Lesbia,  and 
then  the  little  upturned  face,  after 
suddenly  becoming  one  vivid  blush, 
buried  itself  on  Bride's  shoulder,  and 
was  lost  altogether  among  the  tumbled 
avalanche  of  hair  that  fell  over  it. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bride,  after  waiting 
patiently  some  seconds  for  its  reappear- 
ance, "is  it  not  quite  time  for  you  to 
finish  dressing  ?  I  heard  John  go  down 
stairs  some  time  ago,  and  I  want  very 
much  to  speak  alone  with  him  before 
breakfast ;  so,  unless  you  really  have 
something  important  to  say  to  me " 

"  Oh  no,  no — only  nonsense,"  cried 
Lesbia,  peeping  up. 

"  Then  I  think,  dear,  nonsense  had 
better  wait  till  another  time,  or  I  shall 
lose  my  only  chance  of  a  private  talk 
.with  John  before  we  set  out." 

Bride  had  heard  her  brother  enter 
the  drawing-room,  and  after  remaining 
there  some  minutes,  retire  to  his  own 
study,  and  she  was  anxious  to  secure 
his  attention  before  he  became  absorbed 
in  looking  over  his  essay.  She  had  a 
feeling,  though  she  did  not  like  to  put 
it  into  words  even  to  herself,  that  the 
communication  she  was  about  to  make 
to  him  ought  to  weigh  against  any  in- 
tention to  soften  his  essay  he  might 
have  arrived  at  in  his  night  musings. 

She    found     him    already    standing 
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before  his  writing-desk,  but  not  writing. 
His  hands  were  crossed  behind  his  back, 
and  he  was  staring  down  gloomily  on 
some  papers  that  lay  on  a  portfolio  be- 
fore him.  As  soon  as  she  entered,  he 
called  to  her  to  come  and  join  him. 

"  Whose  hand-writing  should  you  say 
that  was?"  he  asked  in  a  low,  eager 
voice,  pointing  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  with 
a  few  words  scrawled  in  large  letters  on 
it,  that  lay  uppermost.  She  raised  it 
to  examine  it  closely,  but  instead  of 
reading,  exclaimed  in  dismay,  at  the 
sight  of  several  torn  sheets  of  paper 
that  lay  below, — 

"  My  dear  John,  is  that  your  essay  1 — 
surely  you  have  not  torn  it  up  without 
my  leave." 

"  I  wish  I  had ;  I  wish  it  was  my 
own  doing,  then  no  more  need  be  said. 
The  perplexity  is  that  I  found  my  MS. 
in  the  state  you  see  when  I  went  into 
the  drawing-room  to  fetch  it  away  ten 
minutes  ago.  The  first  sheet  is  the  only 
one  untorn ;  it  lay  over  the  shreds,  and 
has  a  sentence  scrawled  on  it — read." 

Bride  looked  down  on  the  paper  in 
her  hand,  and  with  difficulty,  for  the 
writing  was  in  faint  pencil,  made  out 
the  words,  "  Cassandra  was  right ;  irony 
is  an  exasperating  weapon;  it  will 
arouse  the  meanest  of  the  mice  to 
rally  round  their  lions,  and  set  them 
free  to  ravage." 

"What  can  it  mean?"  she  asked, 
puzzled. 

"  You  called  Ellen  Daly  «  Cassandra ' 
last  night.  The  person  who  wrote  those 
lines  must  have  overheard  our  conver- 
sation ;  the  question  is,  which  of  the 
servants  in  the  house  would  have  under- 
stood it,  and  cared  enough  to  take  so 
daring  a  method  of  showing  partizan- 
ship.  There  was  opportunity  enough 
since  last  night  for  any  one  of  them  to 
have  done  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bride,  thoughtfully ; 
"for  any  one  in  the  house  to  have 
done  it." 

"Any  of  thfl  servants,  you  mean  ?" 
"  My  dear  John,"  said  Bride,  slowly, 
fixing  her  eyes  sorrowfully  on  his  face, 
1 '  do  you  think  there  is  any  one  in  the 


house  besides  ourselves  and  our  guests 
who  could  spell  such  a  word  as  Cas- 
sandra rightly,  or  remember  it  and  apply 
it,  if  heard  once  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  John  quickly,  "  reduces 
us  to  the  supposition  that  the  house 
has  been  entered  during  the  night  by 
some  one  who  knows  all  our  family 
ways.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  idea.  I 
shall  hardly  like  to  leave  the  place 
to-day." 

"Nor  I,  with  Lesbia  in  it,  John. 
Without  knowing  anything  of  this  acci- 
dent, I  came  to  you  to  suggest  that  you 
had  better  start  for  London  alone  to-day ; 
I  remaining  behind  to  look  after  Lesbia." 
"  But  why  ?  you  say  you  knew 
nothing  of  this.  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  be  mysterious,  Bride  !  You  know 
of  all  things  in  the  world  I  hate  inuen- 
does." 

"  Not  more,  I  hope,  than  I  hate  all 
mysterious  and  underhand  doings.  If 
you  wish  me  to  speak  plainly  you  must 
give  me  time.  I  must  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  try  to  disentangle  impressions 
from  facts,  so  as  to  avoid  saying  un- 
necessarily what  will  pain  you." 

"Well,"  said  John,  when  he  had 
watched  Bride  for  about  a  minute  ab- 
sently twisting  the  sheet  of  paper  she 
still  held  into  a  neat  cornucopia,  "  you 
had  better  begin  at  once;  there  is  no  need 
for  such  extreme  caution.  When  you 
talk  of  giving  me  pain,  I  know,  of  course, 
whom  your  communication  concerns, 
and,  to  save  your  scruples,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  at  once  that  if  it  is  any- 
thing against  her  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
lieve it." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you  though,  John, 
for  it  is  not  a  conjecture  of  mine  you 
have  to  hear.  I  shall  merely  tell  you  a 
little  fact ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  won't 
like  it." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  care. 
I  put  the  fact  of  her  trustworthiness 
above  any  other  you  can  tell  me." 

"I  will  simply  state  what  I  saw.  I 
sat  up  late  last  night  writing,  and  when 
I  had  finished  my  business  I  left  my 
room  to  replace  the  account-books  I  had 
been  using  in  the  press  in  the  house- 
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keeper's  room.  I  heard  steps  in  the 
passage  as  I  was  coming  down  stairs,  and 
fancied  I  saw  a  light  moving  below. 
Thinking  that  some  of  the  servants 
were  up  late,  I  went  to  the  offices  first, 
and  found  all  dark  there.  On  my  way 
back  I  saw  the  light  again  streaming 
through  the  crevices  of  the  drawing-room 
door.  Unluckily  I  dropped  my  books 
with  some  noise,  and  when  I  had  picked 
them  up  again  the  light  was  gone  ;  but, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  drawing- 
room,  I  met  Ellen  Daly  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand  extinguished." 

"You  spoke  to  her,  I  suppose, 
and  learned  how  she  chanced  to  be 
there  1  " 

"  She  said  she  had  come  down  to  look 
for  a  book,  I  think,  and  that  her  candle 
had  gone  out ;  and  when  I  questioned 
her  about  the  lights  and  the  noise,  she 
talked  of  ghosts.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
John,  but  I  saw  she  wished  to  prevent 
my  going  into  the  drawing-room." 

"  Bride,  I  cannot  have  you  believe 
that  she  went  there  to  destroy  my  manu- 
script." 

"  If  you  like  I  will  not  say  so;  I  pro- 
mised to  tell  the  fact,  and  leave  you  to 
draw  what  inference  you  pleased." 

"  It's  absurd.  She  would  have  torn 
the  papers  across  before  my  face  if  she 
had  meant  to  do  it.  You  know  she 
would." 

"  No,  John,  I  don't.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  sensitiveness  and  timidity  oddly 
mixed  up  with  her  rashness.  It's  Irish. 
I  notice  the  same  thing  about  all  the 
people  here.  They  will  be  wildly  de- 
fiant at  one  minute,  and  the  next,  when 
the  excitement  is  over,  they  will  use 
the  subtlest  stratagems  to  hide  their 
revenge." 

"I  thought  you  were  not  going  to 
give  your  opinions." 

"  You  force  me  to  argue,  and  I  want 
to  show  you  that  I  can  believe  she  has 
done  this  thing, -and  yet  not  condemn 
her  entirely.  You  heard  how  vehe- 
mently she  spoke  last  night.  She  said 
she  hated  every  word  of  the  essay,  and 
refused  to  make  suggestions.  I  can't 
help  thinking  the  secret  destruction  of 


what  she  hated  a  natural  result  with 
her  of  the  over-excitement." 

John's  face  flushed  painfully;  he 
turned  his  back  on  Bride,  took  a  turn 
in  the  room,  and  came  back  to  her. 

"No,"  he  said,  "she  did  not  do  it: 
a  guest  in  our  house,  and  behaving  to 
us  all  this  last  week  in  such  frank, 
sweet,  friendly  fashion,  that  even  against 
sober  conviction  I  could  not  help  at 
times  believing  in  the  possibility  of 
pleasing  her — she  could  not  have  dealt 
me  such  a  blow  in  the  dark.  Bride,  I 
should  be  less  dissatisfied  with  you  if 
you  showed  more  surprise." 

"  I  can  be  as  indignant  as  you  please 
at  the  insult  to  you." 

"  My  complaint  is  that  you  so  quietly 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  did  it." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  confess  that  I 
have  been  cherishing  more  serious  sus- 
picions still,  and  that  it  is  almost  a 
relief  to  connect  Miss  Daly's  mysterious 
behaviour  last  night  with  the  destruction 
of  your  essay.  I  have  been  fancying 
that  she  was  perhaps  carrying  on  some 
secret  system  of  communication  with 
her  foolish  brother  and  that  rebel  friend 
of  his,  who  appears  to  have  such  a  hold 
on  her  imagination,  and  with  whom  I  sus- 
pect she  is  in  love.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  leave  Lesbia  alone  in  such 
an  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  in- 
trigue." 

"  You  will  call  it  infatuation,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  notion  of  your  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  guard  Lesbia's  truth- 
fulness lest  it  should  be  contaminated 
by  Ellen  Daly  is  simply  amazing  to 
me." 

"  We  won't  drift  into  a  discussion  of 
their  respective  characters ;  the  break- 
fast-bell will  ring  in  a  minute,  and  we 
have  to  decide  what  to  do.  Of  course 
I  am  ready  to  go  or  stay,  as  you  please  ; 
but  I  confess  I  shall  not  have  a  happy 
hour  apart  from  Lesbia  if  I  leave  her 
under  these  circumstances." 

"  But  if  you  stay  here,  the  Dalys  can 
hardly  prolong  their  visit.  They  will 
go  back  to  Eagle's  Edge,  and  to  all  the 
difficulties  and  privations  I  thought  I 
had  helped  them  out  of  for  a  time.  The 
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thought  will  bring  me  back  from  London 
before  I  have  half  finished  my  work 
there." 

"  You  would  come  back  to  look  after 
her  ?  My  dear  John,  that  is  devotion, 
and  for  what?  She  will  never  even 
thank  you.  She  will  just  march  over 
all  your  safeguards  and  precautions 
straight  to  her  rebel  Irish  poet,  and  to 
a  disastrous  fate  of  one  kind  or  another. 
She  has  it  in  her." 

"  "Who  is  Cassandra  now  1  But  pro- 
phesy as  you  like,  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  you  know  nothing  you  say  will 
make  any  difference  to  me." 

"  If  you  have  resolved  to  set  yourself 
up  as  a  windmill  for  all  Young  Ireland 
to  tilt  against,  I  think  it  very  likely 
you  will  do  it,  and  that  I  shall  have  to 
stand  aside  and  see.  But  there  is  the 
bell.  What  are  we  to  do  ? " 

"  Let  us  leave  our  plans  to  be  settled 
by  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Some  un- 
expected explanation  may  come  out  that 
will  make  you  ashamed  of  your  sus- 
picions." 

"  Then  you  must  allow  me  to  men- 
tion my  midnight  expedition  and  the 
fate  of  your  essay  at  breakfast.  It  will 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  making  ob- 
servations." 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  hint  at  sus- 
picions." 

"  Would  you  rather  do  it  yourself  ? " 

"  JSo,  no ;  if  anything  is  to  be  said 

you  must  say  it.     I  should  feel  all  the 

time  that  I  was  laying  a  trap  for  the 

most   ingenuous   person  in  the  world, 

and  I  should  betray  how  sneaky  I  felt." 

"  I  shall  not  feel  the  least  sneaky. 

I  merely  give  her  the  opportunity  of 

explaining,  and  I  hope  most  heartily 

that  she  will  clear  herself." 

The  party  at  breakfast  was  an  un- 
usually silent  one,  and  Bride  did  not 
find  the  task  of  introducing  the  subject 
of  the  night's  adventures  so  easy  as  she 
had  expected.  A  dead  weight  of  ex- 
pectation seemed  to  brood  over  every 
one,  and  she  cleared  her  throat  once  or 
twice  before  she  felt  able  to  launch  her 
thunderbolt  in  the  heavy  air.  Pelham 
was  the  only  person  present  who  looked 


unconcerned,  and  ate  his  breakfast  as 
usual,  and  she  knew  by  experience  what 
a  very  weak  conversational  reed  he  was 
to  depend  on. 

He  received  her  first  remark  that  she 
had  passed  a  disturbed  night  and  been 
alarmed  by  unaccountable  noises  in  the 
house,  with  an  unconcerned  "  Did  you, 
indeed  ] "  and  Bride,  whose  ears  were 
still  tingling  with  the  shaky,  peculiar 
sound  her  own  voice  had  had  in  speak- 
ing, looked  imploringly  across  the  table 
towards  John,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  put  in  a  word  to  help  her.  He 
carefully  avoided  her  eye,  and  the  dead 
silence  that  followed  was  broken  at 
last  by  Ellen's  saying,  quickly  and  ner- 
vously, 

"  The  noises  don't  affect  us  much,  you 
see.  We  are  used  to  be  rather  proud  of 
our  ghosts.  Only  Pelham  does  not 
believe  in  them." 

Bride  was  sufficiently  provoked  to 
long  to  throw  back  into  John's  teeth 
his  late  words,  "The  most  ingenuous 
person  in  the  world."  All  her  caution  and 
politeness  could  not  restrain  her  from 
casting  an  indignant  look  on  Ellen, 
and  allowing  her  voice  to  rise  to  a  tone 
of  displeasure  as  she  continued — 

"  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  accus- 
tom myself  to  your  theoiy  of  ghosts, 
and  would  compound  for  any  amount  of 
noise,  if  our  midnight  visitors  were  satis- 
fied with  walking  through  the  rooms, 
leaving  things  there  as  they  find  them. 
They  did  not  behave  themselves  so  in- 
offensively last  night." 

11  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  house 
has  been  robbed  1 "  cried  Pelham,  inter- 
ested at  last.  "  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  possible.  Housebreaking, 
except  for  the  sake  of  getting  arms, 
has  hitherto  been  an  unknown  crime  in 
these  parts.  I  hope  you  have  not  lost 
anything  of  value." 

"Nothing  has  been  stolen,"  said 
Bride,  slowly  ;  "  but  a  very  serious  in- 
jury has  been  inflicted  on  my  brother. 
A  manuscript  that  he  left  on  the  draw- 
ing-room table  last  night  was  found  this 
morning  torn  into  shreds ;  and,  as  if  to 
show  that  it  had  not  been  done  by  acci- 
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dent,  a  mysterious  message  was  scribbled 
on  the  outer  sheet,  the  only  one  left  un- 
torn.  We  both  feel  anxious  to  trace 
this  strange  act  to  its  author,  and  shall 
be  thankful  to  any  one  who  can  give  us 
a  clue  to  better  understanding  it." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Bride,"  inter- 
rupted John,  hastily  ;  "  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  wish  for  further  light,  or 
that  I  think  the  subject  worth  investi- 
gation." 

During  the  latter  part  of  Bride's 
speech  he  had  raised  his  eyes  anxiously 
to  Ellen's  face,  and  the  rapid  changes 
there,  the  deep  flush,  and  then  the  ebb- 
ing away  of  colour  to  extreme  pallor, 
were  so  many  blows  struck  at  his 
heart.  His  own  face  grew  as  agitated 
as  hers,  and  Lesbia,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other,  cried  out  in  dismay, 

"  How  frightened  you  all  do  look,  to 
be  sure  !  Is  it  very  alarming  1  Might  we 
all  have  been  murdered  in  our  beds  last 
night  1  Are  things  beginning  to  be  here 
as  they  were  in  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  chauffeurs  did  such  dreadful 
things,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  Lesbia,  pray," 
said  John,  sharply  ;  "  there  is  nothing 
whatever  for  you  to  trouble  yourself 
about." 

"  But,  John,  you  are  as  pale  as  death 
yourself;  and  you  can't  think  how 
frightened  of  robbers  I  am  since  Bride 
made  me  read  about  the  chauffeurs" 

"  Bride  had  better  intermit  her  doses 
of  history,  if  they  suggest  nothing 
better  to  you  than  ridiculous  fears." 

"Not  so  very  ridiculous,"  said  Pel- 
ham,  firing  up.  "  Surely  such  a  strange 
occurrence  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is 
sufficient  ground  for  some  alarm  1  I  hope 
you  don't  mean  to  pass  it  over  without 
inquiry.  Miss  Thornley  asked  for  a 
clue.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  worth 
much,  but  I  remember  having  an  im- 
pression in  the  night  that  I  heard  steps 
on  the  terrace,  and  when  I  looked  out 
of  my  window,  just  about  sunrise,  I 
saw  Murdock  Malachy  leaning  against 
the  post  of  the  side  gate.  I  wondered 
at  the  time  how  he  came  to  be  there  at 
that  hour.  I  have  observed  him  several 


times  lately  hanging  about  the  place  in 
a  suspicious  way.  He  should  be  ques- 
tioned." 

"No,  Pelham,"  said  EUen,  impetu- 
ously, "don't  accuse  him.  He  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this,  I 
can  answer  for  it.  Don't  let  us  bring 
him  into  our  quarrels  again.  He  had 
the  worst  of  it  long  ago." 

"  I  bear  no  malice  against  him  for 
long  ago,  I  assure  you,  Ellen,"  said  Pel- 
ham,  gravely ;  "I  merely  mentioned 
what  I  have  observed.  This  is  no  quarrel 
of  ours  either,  as  I  understand  it." 

"  And,"  said  John  Thornley,  leaning 
forward  in  his  chair  and  trying  to  catch 
Ellen's  eye,  while  his  face  flushed  and 
softened  into  an  expression  of  earnest 
kindness,  "  let  us  put  the  word  quarrel 
quite  away  from  this  matter,  whoever 
is  concerned  in  it.  The  essay  was  doomed 
to  destruction  last  night  when  you  pro- 
nounced it  unjust ;  the  person  who  de- 
stroyed it  only  anticipated  my  own  in- 
tentions. If  it  was  meant  for  a  lesson 
or  a  warning,  I  am  content  to  take  it, 
however  much  I  may  wish  it  had  been 
given  more  directly." 

Ellen  rose  from  her  seat  while  John 
was  speaking.  "  I  am  going  up-stairs  to 
mamma,"  she  said,  quickly,  and  then, 
turning  to  Bride,  she  added,  "  You  are 
not  going  to  leave  the  house  quite  im- 
mediately, I  hope.  I  shall  want  to 
speak  alone  with  you  after  I  have  seen 
mamma." 

"  She  has  all  but  owned  it,"  said 
Bride  to  John  when  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  dispersed,  and  they  were, 
again  alone.  "  No,  don't  look  as  if  you 
thought  I  was  triumphing  over  you ;  it 
is  not  that  indeed.  I  am  more  sorry  for 
her  than  you  would  believe ;  and  when 
you  are  out  of  the  way,  and  I  have  her  to 
myself,  I  believe  I  shall  get  into  perfect 
charity  with  her  again,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing." 

"  You  are  determined  to  remain  here 
and  let  me  go  to  London  alone  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must.  Did  you  see 
how  poor  little  Lesbia  started  and 
changed  colour  when  Pelham  mentioned 
Murdock  Malachy's  mysterious  haunting 
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of  the  house,  -which,  by  the  way,  had 
not  escaped  me  ?  The  silly  little  thing 
has  let  herself  be  drawn  into  sharing 
some  secret,  and  must  not  be  left  to 
guide  herself  through  its  consequences. 
I  shall  stay  with  her  till  you  can  have 
us  both  in  London  with  you.  Please 
let  that  be  soon.  You  can  invite  the 
Dalys  to  spend  the  whole  summer  at 
the  Castle  when  we  are  out  of  it" 

"  I  should  not  like  to  see  their  faces 
when  I  gave  the  invitation,  though. 
Bride,  you  should  recollect  our  horror 
of  patronage,  and  take  into  consideration 
the  added  bitterness  that  the  sudden 
reversal  of  our  positions  towards  each 
other  must  give  to  offers  of  help  from 
us.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  bear  to 
live  in  Lesbia's  house  without  some 
plausible  reason  being  invented  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  it.  I  thought  I  had 
succeeded  in  providing  such  an  ingenious 
one ;  and  this  miserable  business  baffles 
me.  Ah,  there  was  a  great  deal  destroyed 
last  night  in  the  tearing  up  of  those 
sheets,  besides  my  poor  criticisms." 

"  I  wish  my  interview  with  Miss  Daly 
were  well  over.  I  do  not  look  forward 
to  it." 

"  Do  you  suppose  she  is  going  to  con- 
fide it  all  to  you  ?  " 

"  Some  little  part,  perhaps— not  all ; 
but  let  me  have  Uer  to  myself.  See, 
she  has  left  her  mother's  room,  and 
joined  Pelham  on  the  terrace.  When 
she  has  talked  it  out  with  him  she  will 
be  ready  for  me." 

"  Let  her  understand  that  I  am  not 
curious — I  shall  ask  no  questions." 

"  As  you  are  going  away  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  I  shall  not  see  you  again 
for  a  month,  I  may  venture  perhaps  to 
make  that  assertion.  By  the  time  we 
meet  again,  your  curiosity  will  probably 
be  so  far  diminished  as  to  allow  of  your 
occasionally  talking  to  me  without  try- 
ing to  worm  out  the  secret." 

Ellen  meanwhile,  from  the  window  in 
her  mother's  room,  had  espied  Pelhain 
taking  a  moody  turn  on  the  terrace 
alone  ;  and  running  down  stairs  quickly, 
and  through  the  open  front  door,  she 
came  up  behind  him  and  slipped  her 


hand  through  his  arm.  He  turned 
rather  crossly. 

"  It's  too  cold  and  damp  for  you  to 
be  out  without  anything  on  your  head," 
he  said. 

For  the  splendid  sunrise  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  march  of  storm-clouds 
across  the  sky,  the  distance  was  shrouded 
in  thick  darkness,  and  a  few  heavy, 
sullen  drops  were  falling  from  minute 
to  minute. 

"As  if  I  had  not  been  rained  upon 
all  my  life,"  said  Ellen.  "  Pelham,  you 
must  let  me  have  a  word  or  two  with 
you.  Oh,  what  a  long  time  ago  it  seems 
since  we  walked  here  and  heard  the 
Angelus  bell." 

"  It  was  only  last  night." 

<£  The  weather  may  well  be  changed  ; 
it  is  not  so  altered  as  my  feelings  are." 

"  What  has  happened  to  change 
them  1 " 

"Last  night  I  thought  we  should 
stay  here  all  the  summer  happily^with 
Lesbia,  and  now  I  know  that  I  am 
walking  up  and  down  this  terrace  for 
the  last  time — that  never,  never  again, 
as  long  as  I  live,  will  I  come  here  again. 
Pelham,  did  not  you  understand  at 
breakfast  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Thornley 
suspect  me  of  having  torn  up  that  essay 
of  his  ? " 

"  You  !  but  you  did  not  do  it  1 " 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  did  not  you  say 
so  1  Come  with  me  and  say  it  now." 

"  No,  for  I  cannot  prove  my  words  ; 
I  can't  explain  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances ;  and  Pelham,  I  will  confide  in 
you,  and  no  one  else.  I  know  who  did 
it,  and  I  mean  never  to  tell." 

"  Then  you  are  very  much  to  blame, 
and  I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  I 
suppose  it's  Malachy  you  are  screening. 
You  and  Connor  choose  to  look  on  him 
as  a  victim,  on  account  of  the  past,  and 
I  say  nothing  against  it ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  sacrificing  your  own  cha- 
racter  " 

"  If  they  can't  find  out  what  I  am," 
interrupted  Ellen,  drawing  herself  up, 
but  with  a  sob  in  her  voice,  "I  can- 
not help  it.  Pelham,  dear,  it  is  not 
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Malachy  I  am  screening.  Will  you  walk 
back  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  with  me, 
and  listen  quietly  to  what  I  have  to  say 
before  you  speak  to  either  of  the  Thorn- 
leys?" 

"If  you  like." 

"  Pelharn,  do  you  remember  the  even- 
ing when  we  crossed  over  from  England 
that  last  time  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  remember ;  what  of  it  1 " 

"  You  were  annoyed  with  me  because 
I  wanted  to  go  on  deck  when  it  was 
windy.  You  thought  it  unladylike,  or 
something,  and  we  disputed  till  papa 
came  and  took  me  up  to  walk  with  him. 
He  had  overheard  our  little  quarrel,  and 
all  the  time  we  were  pacing  the  deck 
together  he  was  talking  to  me  about 
you,  praising  you,  and  reproving  me  for 
not  minding  you.  It  was  as  if  he  knew 
it  was  the  last  long  talk  he  and  I  should 
ever  have." 

"  Praising  me  ? " 

"Yes;  he  told  me  to  trust  to  you 
more  than  to  Connor,  for  that  you  were 
the  brother  to  be  depended  on,  though 
you  pretended  then  to  care  so  little  for 
home.  He  said  he  knew  you  had  a  true 
heart  at  the  bottom,  and  however  much 
you  might  be  annoyed  by  our  different 
ways,  he  was  sure  you  would  stand  by 
me  and  protect  me  if  trouble  came  upon 
us.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  that  Connor 
would  always  be  more  of  a  charge  than 
a  protection,  and  that  I  must  try  to 
guide  him,  and  both  of  us  look  up  to 
you." 

"  He  said  all  that  about  me  ? "  cried 
Pelham,  his  face  flushing  with  emotion ; 
"  I  had  no  idea  that  he  thought  in  that 
way  of  me.  I  used  to  believe  that  he 
never  noticed  me — that  he  hardly  knew 
anything  about  me." 

"  Ah,  you  were  wrong  there  ;  he  was 
always  noticing." 

"  But  I  disgusted  him  by  my  reserve, 
just  as  I  disgust  Connor  and  you,  so  that 
you  can't  now  believe  how  earnestly  I 
desire  to  help  you." 

"  Papa  understood  you,  you  see,  in 
spite  of  reserve;  and  I  am  going  to  show 
you  to-day  that  I  take  you  at  his  word, 
by  asking  you  to  stand  by  me,  as  he  said 


you  would,  though  it  is  in  a  way  you 
won't  like,  and  though  I  can  only  give 
you  a  half  confidence." 

"  Of  course  I  will  stand  by  you,  Ellen 
— who  else  should  ?  but  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  do  it  effectually  unless  you  will 
tell  me  the  whole  truth." 

"  But  that  is  just  the  favour  I  am 
asking  of  you,  dear — to  act  for  me  with- 
out knowing  all  my  reasons.  I  feel  that 
we  ought  not  to  stay  here  a  day  longer, 
and  I  want  you  to  take  it  on  yourself 
to  order  our  going  without  questioning 
me  too  closely  why  it  must  be  so.  It 
is  a  great  deal  to  ask,  I  know,  but  I 
think  you  will  do  it  for  me.  I  have 
thought  it  all  out  since  daylight  this 
morning.  You  said  last  night  that  it 
was  bitter  to  live  on  favour,  but  how 
much  keener  will  be  the  bitterness  if 
we  feel  that  we  are  acting  treacherously 
by  our  helpers." 

"  Treacherously !  what  do  you  mean, 
Ellen  ?  Where  is  the  treachery  ? " 

"  It  feels  like  treachery  to  have  con- 
cealments from  firm  friends  who  are 
serving  you  with  all  their  might;  and 
I  told  you  just  now  that  I  shall  have 
to  hide  something  from  the  Thornleys, 
and  in  hiding  it  leave  them  to  believe 
I  have  injured  them  myself." 

"How  can  you  do  it1?  how  can  you 
bear  to  seem  so  mean  ? " 

"  Oh,  Pelham,  don't.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  bear  it  at  all.  I  am  trying 
to  put  the  thought  of  what  they  must 
think  of  me  out  of  my  head.  Only  I 
know  that  I  cannot  bear  to  stay  an  hour 
longer  in  this  house  seeming  what  you 
say  to  them." 

"You  owe  the  plain  truth  to  them 
and  to  me." 

"  ISTo,  I  think  not ;  because  the  truth 
will  not  make  our  ingratitude  seem  any 
the  less,  and  it  would  do  harm  to  several 
other  people ;  and  besides,  what  happened 
last  night  is  only  one  of  my  reasons  for 
thinking  we  ought  to  go.  I  did  not 
know  of  this  suspicion  against  me  this 
morning  when  I  was  pondering  over  our 
position  here,  and  it  grew  clear  to  me 
then  that,  if  you  and  I  were  to  speak  out 
what  we  know  and  feel,  we  are  the  last 
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people  Bride  Thornley  would  fix  upon 
as  companions  for  Lesbia  in  her 
absence.  Knowing  this,  ought  we  to 
stay?" 

"  If  you  talk  to  Lesbia  about  Connor, 
if  you  convey  messages  between  them, 
then  I  do  call  it  treachery." 

"  No,  Pelham,  I  have  not  done  that ; 
but  I  know  that  he  has  sent  her  tokens 
and  letters,  and  I  have  held  my  tongue 
about  it.  I  believe  that  if  she  went  to 
England  with  her  brother  and  sister,  and 
heard  nothing  about  us  for  six  months, 
she  would  forget  us  all,  and  it  would  be 
best  for  her  that  she  should." 

"  Last  night  you  told  me  not  to  be 
farouche" 

'*  Yes,  because  I  really  think  your  dis- 
tant, shy  manner  makes  her  suspect 
your  feelings,  and  fixes  her  thoughts  on 
you.  It  is  impossible  to  act  quite  openly 
and  naturally  while  our  feelings  are  so 
complicated.  The  only  safe  thing  is  to 
make  a  complete  break,  to  cut  ourselves 
away  from  them,  and  then — then  at 
least,  we  are  free ;  and  [if  misfortunes 
come  upon  us,  we  shall  not  drag  more 
people  down  into  the  vortex  than  need 
be." 

"You  have  changed  your  opinion 
since  last  night,  when  you  said  you 
would  accept  any  service  from  John 
Thornley." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  one  goes  on  walking 
along  a  bit  of  road  seeing  only  the  day's 
journey,  till  suddenly  something  makes 
one  take  a  far-sighted  look  round,  and 
one  sees  where  one  is  going.  This  time, 
dear,  you  and  I  have  to  turn  right  round, 
for  we  are  going  wrong." 

"  You  advise  me,  then,  to  go  straight 
to  John  Thornley  and  tell  him — my — 
my  feelings  for  Lesbia,  as  a  reason  for 
leaving  the  place  at  once  and  never  see- 
ing them  again  ? " 

"  No  I  don't  think  you  should  speak 
of  your  feelings  for  her,  unless  you  mean 
to  ask  for  her,  and  your  pride  won't  let 
you  do  that.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary 
humiliation.  I  only  meant  you  to  make 
them  understand  that  you  and  I  together 
feel  that  we  must  go.  I  know  it  is  self- 
ish to  put  the  hard  task  of  speaking  on 


you,  but  you  are  the  strong  one,  and 
our  father  said  I  was  to  come  to  you ; 
and  besides  they  don't  suspect  you  of 
anything — they  have  no  quarrel  with 
you." 

"  John  Thornley  said  there  was  to  be 
no  quarrel  with  any  one." 

"He  is  the  most  generous  person  in 
the  world,  I  think ;  but  that  does  not 
help  me.  He  believes  that  I  have  in- 
jured him.  We  cannot  stay  in  his  house 
after  that." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  blow  to  our  mother, 
I  am  afraid  ;  she  likes  being  here." 

"  Yes,  but  she  will  reconcile  herself  to 
going  at  once,  if  you  tell  her  it  is  right." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  right.  If  you  are 
really  suspected,  and  cannot  or  will  not 
clear  yourself,  we  have  no  choice." 

"  You  will  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  me,  only  that  we  agree  in  wishing 
to  go  home  to-day." 

"  If  I  may  not  exculpate  you,  I  shall 
certainly  say  very  little  about  you." 

"  Then  you  will  go  and  speak  now, 
Pelham,  before  it  is  too  late.  I  will 
wait  outside.  I  shall  be  on  the  higli-r 
terrace  in  Aunt  Ellen's  garden,  wL  a 
you  want  me." 

The  storm-clouds  had  now  blown  over 
towards  the  higher  hills,  leaving  clear, 
blue  sky  over  some  of  the  nearer  peaks. 
Ellen  climbed  the  little  rocky  path  to  the 
highest  terrace  of  the  garden,  and  stood 
for  a  long  time  looking  round.  Connor 
and  D'Arcy  had  been  there  last  night ; 
there  were  marks  of  their  feet  on  the 
wet  path  that  led  up  to  the  terrace. 
How  much  had  the  moonlight  shown 
them  of  the  little  hill-side  garden  that 
long  ago  Aunt  Ellen  had  planned  and 
laid  out  for  her  own  special  domain, 
Ellen  wondered.  It  was  sad  to  think 
of  her  son  coming  there  by  stealth,  but 
soon  no  one  of  them  would  be  better  off, 
they  would  all  be  strangers  alike,  and 
as  time  went  on  forgotten — forgotten  of 
course.  Ellen  thought  of  the  day  when 
she  and  Anne  OTlaherty  had  walked  up 
and  down  the  terrace,  talking  of  the 
journey  to  England  in  prospect  then, 
when  Anne  had  told  her  that  her  lot  in 
life  might  be  like  her  own,  to  serve  those 
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she   loved   secretly,   without   receiving 
thanks  for  Tier  service.     Ah,  but  had 
Anne  in  her  experience  ever  been  called 
upon  for  service  that  cost  such  bitter  pain 
as  this  secret  bearing  of  the  consequences 
of  Connor's  folly  caused  Ellen  to-day  1 
Anne  had  thought  of  sacrifices  for  cer- 
tain good  results,  not  of  bearing  to  be 
involved  in  blame  through  the  folly  of 
the  person  served,  or  perhaps  not  served, 
ruined,  by  keeping  his  secret.  The  battle 
of  contending  thoughts  that  had  racked 
her  mind  all  night  seemed  about  to  begin 
again,  but  Ellen  made  a  strong  effort,  and 
put  it  away.     There  was  another  side  of 
the  question  that  had  something  more 
of  comfort  in  it,  and  she  turned  her 
thoughts  resolutely  to  that.     She  could 
at  least  be  sure  she  was  right  in  break- 
ing   completely   with    the    Thornleys 
and  Lesbia.     It  was  the   only  honest 
course    to   take,    unless    she    gave   up 
Connor  and  his  patriotic  dreams,  and 
resolutely  declined  to   be  involved  in 
any  further  risk  he  might  run.     If  she 
chose  the  side  of  danger,  and  yet  could 
not  openly  declare  her  choice,  she  was 
bound  to  watch  that  no  friend  of  hers 
was  involved  unwittingly  in  the  trouble 
that  might  follow  Lesbia  through  affec- 
tion to  Connor  or  another  person  through 
affection  for  herself.    It  was  best — it  was 
necessary,  to  break  suddenly,  whatever 
ties  had  grown  up  between  herself  and 
the  friends — no,  the  'one  friend — who 
ever  since  the  night  of  her  father's  death 
had  stood  apart  in  her  thoughts  as  one 
of  those  "  peculiar  people  whom  death 
makes  dear. "    It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
let  him  suffer  again  through  her,  when 
further  misfortunes  earns ;  and  after  this 
last  experience  of  Connor's  recklessness, 
what   hope  was   there  that  successive 
troubles  would  not  come  ?     It  was  best 
to  let  the  friendship  go  with  other  things. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  honesty 
pointed  to  the  sacrifice,  yet  Ellen  found 
it  harder  than  she  had  expected  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  decree.     She  felt  it  almost 
like  voluntarily  putting  '.away  from  her 
a  last  remnant  of  her  father's  love  and 
care,  which  had  clung  round  her  till 
now.     Without   ever  having   put   the 


thought  into  words,  she  had  all  along 
had  an  inward  conviction  that  when 
John  Thornley  took  her  father's  dead 
body  out  of  her  arms  on  the  morning 
of  his  death,  he  had  deliberately  taken 
upon  himself  the  task  of  caring  for  her, 
and  looking  after  her  as  her  father 
had  cared.  She  had  been  depending 
on  this  care  more  than  she  had  been 
aware  of  through  the  past,  long,  sad 
months,  and  now  it  seemed  very  hard 
to  put  it  away,  while  the  horizon  all 
around  them  looked  darker  than  ever  ; 
while  certain  poverty  and  hard  priva- 
tions were  close  upon  them,  and  fears 
of  uncertain  shape  were  hovering  in  the 
distance. 

She  began  to  think  that  Pelham  had 
forgotten  her,  and  was  turning  back  to 
the  house  to  look  for  him,  when  she 
saw  Bride  Thornley  coming  towards  her, 
up  the  steep  garden  path.  Her  face 
and  manner  as  she  hurriedly  approached 
Ellen,  were  marked  by  the  tokens  of 
mingled  stiffness  and  nervousness  that 
were  sure  signs  in  her  of  great  agitation. 
"I  persuaded  your  brother  Pelham 
to  let  m  3  come  and  speak  to  you  in  his 
stead,"  she  began,  breathlessly,  as  soon 
as  she  was  near  enough  to  speak.  "  He 
seems  to  have  taken  some  strange  notion 
into  his  head  that  you  are  all  going  to 
leave  us  immediately.  I  gather  that 
it  is  your  wish  chiefly ;  and  he  has  gone 
now  to  prepare  your  mother.  But  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  it  settled  without 
more  consideration.  John  is  so  dread- 
fully hurt.  Would  you  object  to  turn 
back  with  m.3  to  the  terrace,  and  let  me 
have  a  word — -just  one  word — with  you 
in  private  1 " 

The  word  was  evidently  a  very  hard 
one  for  Bride  to  speak.  She  made  one 
or  two  false  starts,  and  then  burst  forth 
impetuously  and  somewhat  incoherently, 
"  You.  told  me  once  that  you  were  sure 
I  should  not  blame  you  for  sympathising 
with  your  brother,  and  serving  him  at 
all  risks  ;  and  your  saying  so  makes  me 
hope  that  you  will  understand  what  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  now  in  my  brother's 
interest,  andi  forgive  me  if  I  seem 
impertinent." 
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"  I  do  indeed,"  interrupted  Ellen, 
quickly.  "  You  must  not  think,  please, 
that  I  am  going  away  because  I  am 
offended  at  anything  you  said  this  morn- 
ing, or  that  I  shall  be  offended  at  any- 
thing you  may  say.  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  help  believing  and  feeling  as 
you  do  about  what  happened  last  night ; 
and  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  be 
angry." 

"  There  !  "  cried  Bride  ;  « I  have 
spoken  inconsiderately  again.  I  came 
out  to  apologize  to  you,  as  John  entreated 
me  to  do,  and  I  see  I  have  only  re- 
peated my  offence.  But,  Ellen,  I  was 
going  on  to  say  more ;  I  was  going  to 
ask  you,  as  a  great  favour  to  myself,  as 
something  I  shall  value  beyond  any 
gift  that  could  be  given  me,  to  send  me 
back  to  the  house  with  some  little  word 
of  explanation  that  would  make  us 
all  happy  together  again.  A  very  few 
words  would,  I  am  sure,  be  enough  to 
make  all  the  painful  impressions  of  last 
night  pass  away  like  a  dream.  Cannot 
you  take  me  for  a  friend  so  far  as  to 
speak  them  privately  to  me  ?  Perhaps 
I  may  not  always  have  appeared  as 
cordial  and  kind  as,  indeed,  I  have  felt ; 
but  never  in  my  life  have  I  begged  any- 
thing of  any  one  as  earnestly  as  I  beg 
this  of  you.  Do  not  refuse  to  satisfy 
me  ;  do  not  reject  me  as  a  friend." 

Ellen  did  not  answer  immediately ; 
she  turned  away  her  eyes  from  Bride's 
agitated  face,  and  looked  down  for  some 
time  at  the  castle  beneath  them,  with 
its  dear  old  familiar  turrets  and  its  ivy- 
clad  upper  windows,  through  which  so 
many  editions  of  her  childish  self 
seemed  to  look  out  at  her,  beckoning 
her  back  to  it.  A  strong  feeling  came 
to  her  as  she  looked ;  that  having  or 
not  having  Bride  Thornley  for  a  friend, 
meant  for  her  restoration  to  all  the  old 
joys  of  home,  or  going  out  solitary 
somewhere — into  a  wilderness. 

But  it  would  not  do  to  balance  con- 
sequences. She  had  decided  what  was 
the  honest  course  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  could  only  speak  the  words  that 
pledged  her  to  it.  She  turned  towards 
Bride  again,  and  saw  as  she  began  to 


speak  to  her,  how  all  the  late  kindly 
emotions  died  out  of  her  face,  and  how 
it  stiffened  into  hard  disapproval  as  she 
completed  her  sentence.  "  I  am  sorry," 
Ellen  faltered,  "but  I  think  it  had 
better  rest  as  my  brother  and  I  decided 
when  we  talked  together  just  now.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  did  right  in  coming 
here ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  are  doing 
right  in  going  away.  We  shall  only 
make  it  worse  by  talking." 

"My  first  feeling  was  the  same  as 
yours,  I  confess,"  answered  Bride,  coldly; 
"  but  I  promised  my  brother  to  use  all 
the  influence  I  had  to  dissuade  you  from 
a  resolution  which  he  thought  too  un- 
friendly. He  at  least  has  been  a  con- 
sistent friend  to  you  and  yours." 

"We  know  it,"  said  Ellen,  sadly, 
"Pelham  and  Connor  and  I;  and  we 
are  grateful.  You  will  never  believe 
that  of  me  again,  I  am  afraid,  but  it  is 
true." 

They  left  the  terrace  and  walked  back 
to  the  house  in  silence,  parting  at  the 
hall  door.  Bride  sought  out  her  brother 
in  his  study  to  tell  him  of  her  failure, 
and  Ellen  went  back  to  her  mother's 
room.  She  feared  she  had  another  hard 
task  awaiting  her  there,  but  she  found 
that  Pelham  had  spared  her  all  trouble 
by  expressing  his  wish  to  return  to 
Eagle's  Edge  so  decidedly  that  Mrs. 
Daly  had  no  heart  left  to  make  objec- 
tions. 

Not  only  was  Pelham's  will  law  to 
her,  but  the  suspicion  roused  by  his 
manner,  that  his  pride  had  received  a 
wound,  awoke  an  answering  pride  in 
her  that  stilled  every  remonstrance,  and 
steeled  her  to  play  her  part  with  the 
quiet,  cold  dignity  of  former  time?. 
Not  for  worlds  would  she  allow  John 
Thornley  or  Lesbia  to  suspect  a  shade 
of  reluctance  in  her  to  leave  a  house 
where  her  son  had  possibly  been 
slighted. 

It  was  announced  through  the  house- 
hold that  Mr.  and  Miss  Thornley  had 
postponed  their  journey  to  London  in- 
definitely, and  the  carriage  that  had  been 
brought  out  to  carry  them  to  meet  the 
public  car  was  remanded  for  an  hour, 
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and  ordered  to  come  round  again  by 
and  by  to  convey  Mrs.  Daly  and  Ellen 
to  Eagle's  Edge. 

Lesbia  wandered  vaguely  from  room 
to  room,  too  restless  to  settle  to   any 
occupation,  and  too  secretly  uneasy  in 
her  conscience  to  venture  on  the  close 
cross-questioning   of    John   and   Bride 
that  anxiety  and  curiosity  prompted.  If 
only  she  had  had  courage  to  acquaint 
Bride  with  that  foolish  little  incident 
of  the  shamrock  wreath,  and  with  the 
still  more  foolish  birthday  visit,  and  the 
little  notes  and  love-tokens  from  Con- 
nor that  Murdock  Malachy  had  been 
surreptitiously  forcing  upon  her  during 
these   last  days,    she  would  have  felt 
freer  now  to  act  according  to  her  wishes, 
and  as  mistress  of  the  house  resent  the 
summary  dismissal  of  her  own  invited 
guests.     But  for  these  recollections  she 
might  even  have  ventured  (was  she  not 
a  great  heiress,  and  perhaps  obliged  on 
that  ground  to  take  more  upon  herself 
than    became    other    girls?)    to    push 
open  the  library  door,  which  all   the 
morning  stood  just  ajar,  affording  her 
a  glimpse  of  Pelhain  Daly  standing  in 
the  recess  of  the  new  bay  window  and 
playing  the  devil's  tattoo  on  a  pane ;  and 
entering,  she  might  have  broken  in  on 
his   reverie  with   some   little  question 
that  would  have  led  on  to  an  answer  at 
least,  perhaps  to  an  explanation  of  their 
going  away  that  would  let  her  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  Bride  or  John 
could  tell.     There  could  be  no  harm  in 
just  that     Why  Bride  herself  had  ap- 
provingly read  aloud  to  her  the  history 
of  an  heiress  who  in  very  long  verses 
drew   a  purple  curtain,   and  disclosed 
herself  to  her  poet  lover — 

"  With  her  two  white  hands  extended,  as  if 

praying  one  offended, 

And  a  look  of  supplication,  gazing  earnest 
in  his  face." 

Lesbia  stood  on  tiptoe  in  the  middle 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  craned  her 
neck  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  own 
face  reflected  in  the  round  convex 
mirror,  which  repeated  the  glories  of 
the  room  in  a  long,  lessening  vista. 
But  she  had'?been  crying,  and  her  eyes 
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showed  the  red  lines  round  them  ter- 
ribly plainly ;  and  she  thought  she 
looked  a  fright,  and  did  not  dare  go 
into  the  library  and  enact  Lady  Gerald- 
ine's  courtship  just  yet ;  and  the  mo- 
ments and  the  devil's  tattoo  went  on — 
and  on — and  on — till  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  There  was  a  noise  of  carriage 
wheels  on  the  ground ;  voices  were 
heard  calling  in  the  hall ;  John  and 
Bride  came  out  of  the  study  together  ; 
Ellen  and  Mrs.  Daly  appeared  slowly 
descending  the  stairs  ;  the  music  on  the 
library  bay  window-pane  ceased  sud- 
denly ;  and  the  question  of  whether  to 
enter  or  not  to  enter  the  half-opened 
door,  was  decided  for  vacillating  Lesbia 
without  further  consideration  on  her 
part. 

Some  of  the  out-door  servants,  old 
friends  of  the  Dalys,  whose  services 
Lesbia  had  retained,  assembled  round 
the  hall  door  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
departing  guests,  and  say  "  good-bye." 
It  made  a  diversion  of  interest,  and 
caused  a  little  confusion  at  the  last  that 
was  equally  welcome  to  Ellen  and  to 
Bride,  as  it  covered  any  lack  of  cor- 
diality in  the  manner  of  leave-taking 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  too 
apparent.  Mrs.  Daly  leaned  out  of  the 
carriage  window  as  they  were  driving 
away,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  castle, 
and  wave  a  farewell  to  their  late  hosts  ; 
but  Ellen  and  Pelham  equally  avoided 
last  looks  at  anything,  or  any  one,  and 
would  not  appear  to  see  that  John  and 
Lesbia  had  followed  them  to  the  end  of 
the  terrace,  and  were  looking  after  the 
carriage  with  an  intentness  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  hurried,  cold 
good-byes. 

"  This  is  my  real  farewell  to  the 
castle,"  Mrs.  Daly  said,  as  she  sank 
back  into  the  carriage  when  they  had 
passed  the  gate.  "  When  we  left  it  last 
autumn  I  could  not  think  of  the  place, 
and  now  I  hardly  understand  why  it 
is  so  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away. 
My  love  for  Castle  Daly  has  indeed 
come  too  late ;  if  I  had  only  felt  about 
it  as  I  do  now  when  I  carried  you  all 
off  to  England,  five  years  ago,  I  should 
have  acted  a  very  different  part,  and 
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results  might  have  been  different.  I 
might  not  be  leaving  it  a  widow  to- 
day ;  it  might  be  home  still." 

Ellen  took  her  mother's  hand  and 
kissed  it,  feeling  that  she  had  never 
loved  her  half  so  well  before  as  she 
did  now  that  the  word  of  regret  had 
passed  her  lips  ;  and  when  sorrow  was 
no  longer  a  sealed  subject  between 
them. 

During  the  rest  of  the  silent  drive 
to  Eagle's  Edge,  her  mind  was  full  of 
recollections  of  the  first  time  they  had 
left  the  castle.  Her  mother  blamed 
herself ;  but  was  it  all  her  fault  ?  One 


by  one  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
their  first  banishment  recurred  to  Ellen's 
memory.  It  was  a  rash  act  of  Con- 
nor's, connived  at  and  concealed  by 
her,  that  had  been  the  final  cause  of 
their  departure  then — then,  as  to-day. 
Should  she  call  this  strange  repetition 
of  events  in  her  life  a  strange  fate  1 — or 
was  it  true,  as  she  had  read  in  a  philo- 
sophical German  novel  the  other  day, 
that  character  makes  fate;  and  that  lives 
woven  and  interwoven  with  each  other 
will  still  repeat  the  same  events,  and 
clothe  themselves  in  the  same  colours, 
while  the  characters  remain  unchanged  ? 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  more  one  reflects  on  the  nature  of 
this  publication,  the  more  impressed  one 
is  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  violations  of  social  pro- 
priety that  the  present  century  has  wit- 
nessed. It  is  bad  in  its  original  con- 
ception, and  still  worse  in  its  practical 
execution.  The  work  has,  however,  ob- 
tained so  much  celebrity  that  some  parts 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  left  without  their 
antidote. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Greville's  position  as 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of    having  frequent  intercourse 
with  his  Sovereign,  who,  in  the  earlier 
portions    of     his    Journal,    was     His 
Majesty  King  George  IV.     It  appears 
from     the     Journal    that     the     King 
treated     him    with     much    kindness, 
and  even  familiarity.      In  Dec.    1821 
Mr.   Greville  went  to  Brighton  for  a 
Council,  when  "  he  was  lodged  in  the 
Pavilion,  and  dined  with  the  King" 
(p.    49,  vol.   i.).     At  a   dinner  to  the 
Jockey  Club   they  "sat  opposite  each 
other."    "  The  King,"  says  Mr.  GreviUe, 
"was  particularly  gracious  to  me,  talk- 
ing to  me  across  the  table,  and  recom- 
mending to  me  all  the  good  things" 
(p.     134,    vol.    i.).       Again,    after    a 
Council,   "the    King   called   me,   and 
talked  to  me  about  race-horses."     The 
King  then  showed  him  over  the  newly- 
restored  and  fitted-up  Windsor  Castle, 
for  Mr.  G.  says,  "  We  walked  over  the 
castle,   which  is   nearly  finished"    (p. 
146).      Again,  "I  was  standing  close 
to  him  at  the  Council,  and  he  put  down 
his  head  and  whispered,  '  Which  are 
you  for,  Cadland  or  the  mare  ? '  (mean- 
ing the  match  between  Cadland  and 
Bess  of  Bedlam) :  so  I  put  down  my 
head  too,  and  said,  « The  horse ; '  and 
then,  as  we  retired  he  (the  King)  said  to 
the  Duke,  « A  little  bit  of  Newmarket ' " 


(p.  148).  Mr.  Greville,  it  should  be 
observed,  had  the  management  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  racing  stud,  and  was 
himself  on  the  turf.  There  are  many 
little  traits  of  the  King  which  the 
Journals  contain,  which  are  interesting 
as  throwing  some  light  upon  his  charac- 
ter. When  "  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  in  danger  the  King  was  sensibly 
affected  "  (p.  55).  When  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  "  danger- 
ously ill,"  it  is  recorded  that  "His  Ma- 
jesty has  since  been  very  much  annoyed 
about  the  Duke,  cried  a  great  deal  when 
he  heard  how  bad  he  was,  and  has  been 
twice  to  see  him  "  (p.  83). 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  (who  died 
in  debt),  "  the  king  ordered  that  the 
funeral  should  be  public  and  magnificent. 
.  .  .  He  showed  great  feeling  about  his 
brother,  and  exceeding  kindness  in  pro- 
viding for  his  servants,  whom  the  Duke 
was  himself  unable  to  provide  for. 
He  gave  6,000£.  to  pay  immediate  ex- 
penses, and  took  many  of  the  old  ser- 
vants into  his  own  service"  (p.  89). 
Amongst  those  servants  was  one, 
Batchelor,  who  had  been  the  Duke's 
valet,  and  who  was  taken  by  the  King 
in  the  same  capacity.  "  The  King  in- 
structs him  in  his  duties  in  the  kindest 
manner,  likes  to  have  him  about  him, 
and  talks  a  great  deal  to  him."  "  The 
King  reads  a  great  deal,  and  every  morn- 
ing has  his  boxes  brought  to  him,  and 
reads  their  contents  "  (p.  144).  Again, 
"There  was  a  Council  last  Thursday^ 
and  the  heaviest  Recorder's  report  that 
was  ever  known,  I  believe  :  seven  people 
left  for  execution.  The  King  cannot 
bear  this,  and  is  always  leaning  to  the 
side  of  mercy."  In  the  last  year  of 
the  King's  life,  both  his  eyes  became 
affected.  He  determined  to  "  have  the 
operation  performed  when  they  were  fit 
for  it :  the  King  never  evinced  any  fear 
on  these  occasions ;  he  was  always 
p  2 
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perfectly  cool,  and  neither  feared  opera- 
tions nor  their  possible  consequences. 
When  he  had  a  very  painful  and  dan- 
gerous operation  performed  some  time 
ago  upon  his  head,  he  was  not  the  least 
nervous  about  it,  nor  at  all  afraid  of 
dying,  for  they  told  him  he  would  very 
likely  not  recover  "  (p.  236). 

Such  are  some  of  the  records  in  these 
Journals  of  the  conduct  of  George  IV. 
after  he  became  King.  I  happen  to 
have  seen  a  letter  from  a  nobleman,  who 
knew  him  well  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
who  had  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
writing  to  his  friend  what  he  did  not 
believe.  The  friend  wanted  the  noble- 
man's interest  to  procure  him  some  post 
under  Government.  He  answers,  "/ 
can  do  nothing ;  apply  to  the  Prince ; 
for  it  is  a  very  striking  part  of  the 
character  of  our  Prince  of  Wales,  that 
he  was  never  known  to  do  an  ill-natured 
thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  he 
sees  occasion,  is  ever  ready  to  do  good 
to  any  one."  (July  1801.) 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  to 
have  talked  to  Mr.  Greville  in  the  most 
confidential  way,  giving  him  his  opinions 
of  his  Sovereign  without  reserve.  Mr. 
Greville  says,  "  I  asked  the  Duke 
whether,  with  all  the  cleverness  he 
thought  belonged  to  the  King,  he 
evinced  great  acuteness  in  discussing 
matters  of  business ;  to  which  he  (the 
Duke)  replied,  '  Oh  no,  not  at  all,  the 
worst  judgment  that  can  be.' "  As  I 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  noting  down 
what  Mr.  Canning  said  to  me,  I  can 
only  say,  from  memory,  that  lie  enter- 
tained the  very  opposite  opinion  of  the 
King's  intellectual  powers. 

Thus  far,  then,  with  the  exception 
as  to  his  cleverness,  all  that  I  have 
collated  from  the  Journals  is  favour- 
able to  George  IV.  With  His  Ma- 
jesty's next  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  Mr.  Greville  lived,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  on  terms  of  the  most 
confidential  intimacy,  and,  to  his  friend, 
the  Duke  confided  his  opinions  "  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  the  lioyal  Family." 
However,  Mr.  Greville  tells  us,  that 
"  he  (Mr.  G.)  neglected  to  note  them 
down  at  the  time,  and  generally  forgot 


them  afterwards.  I  must  acknowledge, 
however,"  he  observes,  "  that  they  do 
not  interest  me  so  much  as  they  would 
many  other  people.  I  have  not  much 
taste  for  Court  gossip."  To  those  who 
have  read  the  book,  this  strange  aver- 
ment must  be  amusing.  But  from  these 
half-"  forgotten  stories,"  told  by  a  man 
whose  quick  and  confused  utterance 
made  him  difficult  to  understand,  of  a 
brother  whom  Mr.  Greville  was  "per- 
suaded was  subject  to  occasional  im- 
pressions which  produced  effects  like 
insanity"  (p.  74),  the  sweeping  con- 
clusion which  he  ventures  to  draw, 
and  to  record  for  publication  at  some 
future  time,  is  that  "the  King  [his 
Sovereign  !  ]  acted  a  part  in  which  his 
bad  temper,  bad  judgment,  falseness, 
and  duplicity  were  equally  apparent " 
(p.  73,  vol.  i.).  After  this  conclusion 
the  Journal  relates  two  stories  respect- 
ing the  King's  conduct  concerning  which 
(even  on  an  ex-parte  statement)  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  King  was  really  to 
blame. 

In  vol.  i.,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  King's 
most  intimate  friends,  who  is  now  alive, 
which  took  place  in  January,  1829, 
about  eighteen  months  before  he  died. 
The  King  was  then  very  corpulent,  be- 
ginning to  break,  and  suffering  from 
a  painful  disease.  The  King's  friend, 
little  dreaming  that  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  was  listening 
attentively  to  all  that  he  said,  in  order 
to  insert  it  in  his  Journal,  but  doubt- 
less fancying  that  he  was  confidentially 
talking  with  one  who  "had  not  much 
taste  for  Court  gossip,"  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart  revealed  to  him  certain  say- 
ings of  His  Majesty,  such  as  any  ailing, 
irritable  old  man  might  have  been  be- 
trayed into  uttering  in  a  moment  of 
distress.  Amongst  other  things  which 
he  was  reported  to  have  said  was,  "  I 
wish  to  God  somebody  would  assassinate 
Knighton  "  (the  King's  Privy  Purse,  and 
confidential  adviser).  But,  in  page 
31,  vol.  ii.,  there  are  these  words  : 
"  Knighton's  jattentions  to  him  in  his 
last  illness  were  incessant ;  whenever 
he  thought  himself  worse  than  usual, 
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and  in  immediate   danger,   he  always 
sent  for  Sir  William." 

Mr.  Greville's  charitable  deduction 
from  His  Majesty's  irritable  talk  is  that 
it  confirms  "the  opinion  which  he 
had  long  had,  that  a  more  contemptible, 
cowardly,  selfish,  unfeeling  dog,  does 
not  exist  than  this  King  on  whom  such 
flattery  is  constantly  lavished."  And  then 
come  some  moral  reflections  (ludicrous 
under  the  circumstances),  which  were 
evidently  written  before  the  ink  was 
dry  with  which  he  had  been  acting 
down  for  future  publication  the  un- 
guarded and  confidential  observations  of 
his  friend ! ! 

But  this  is  hardly  the  worst.  Mr. 
Greville  knew  well  Batchelor,  the  King's 
valet,  from  his  having  been  the  valet  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  for  this  man,  to  ques- 
tion him  about  his  Sovereign's  habits ; 
the  man  also  calls  upon  him,  to  tell  him 
"  all  sorts  of  details  concerning  the  in- 
terior of  Windsor  and  St.  James's." 
All  these  details  are  noted  down  in  the 
Journal,  with  the  most  virulent  and  in- 
sulting comments  on  'all  that  he  has 
thus  picked  up.  Supposing  that  the 
details  were  true,  is  not  this  a  mean  and 
unworthy  occupation  for  a  gentleman 
to  be  employed  in  1  Surely  the  opinions 
of  an  individual,  who  seems  to  have 
had  so  little  consciousness  of  the  true 
nature  of  what  he  was  doing,  are  not 
worth  so  much  as  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  given  him  any  qualms  of  con- 
science, not  even  when  he  entered  in 
his  diary — "  Lord  Holland  said,  Fox 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  talk  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  presence,  because  he  knew 
all  his  conversations  were  recorded  for 
publication,  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
iigure  in  them"  (p.  317,  vol.  ii.). 

The  character  of  George  IV.,  doubt- 
less obscured  by  many  faults,  has  been 
most  unjustly  treated.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfair  than  the  grossly  exaggerated 
description  given  of  it  by  a  celebrated 
novelist  now  no  more.  But  then  he  had 
never  had  any  personal  friendly  relations 
with  his  Sovereign,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  author  of  these  Journals.  He  there- 


fore was  not  debarred  by  social  personal 
considerations  from  using  public  mate- 
rials as  he  pleased ;  but  the  great  un- 
fairness in  his  work  consists  in  having 
recourse,  in  order  to  blacken  the  King's 
memory,  to  the  unworthy  rhetorical 
artifice  of  exhibiting  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  which  he  imputed  to  the 
King,  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  no- 
blest actions  of  the  noblest  men.  If  a 
man's  life  is  to  be  so  dealt  with,  who 
can  bear  it  ?  But  I  will  not  further 
pursue  this  painful  subject. 

Many  who  are  now  dead,  and  some 
who  are  still  alive,  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  George  IV., 
who,  however  much  he  may  be  vilified 
by  Mr.  Greville,  had  assuredly  in  his 
conduct,  as  King  of  this  great  nation, 
the  welfare  of  his  people  at  heart. 

When  Mr.  Canning  died,  the  King 
showed  his  approbation  of  his  policy  by 
doing  his  best  to  keep  his  cabinet  to- 
gether. Lord  Goderich  was  selected  as 
Premier,  who,  though  endowed  with 
very  considerable  ability,  was  not  a 
fitting  man  to  bear  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility which  that  important  post 
laid  upon  him.  It  was  too  true,  as  one 
of  the  poets  of  the  day  sung — 

"  He'could  not  fill  a  'parted giant's  place." 
How,  he  was  asked,  could 

"  Thy  shoulders  that  incumbent  world  abide, 
Which   Atlantean    Canning  dropped   and 
died?" 

He  had  no  confident  answer  to  give. 
The  breaking  up  of  his  Government,  in- 
deed, was  not  long  deferred ;  and  the 
King,  after  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  enable  the  Ministers  to  go  on, 
at  last  made  up  his  mind — no  doubt 
reluctantly — to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  account  Mr.  Greville 
gives  of  these  transactions  contains  more 
or  less  of  truth.  But  the  great  question 
with  those  who,  like  myself,  were  chiefly 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's followers,  was  what  course  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  and  the  others 
would  pursue.  They  decided  on  accept- 
ing the  offers  of  the  Duke. 

My  impressions  at  the  time  were  re- 
corded  in  writing,  and  as  what  there 
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is  of  value  in  Mr.  Greville's  Journals 
chiefly  depends  on  the  account  which 
they  give  of  the  actual  impressions  made 
by  passing  events  on  those  who  were 
alive  at  the  time,  I  copy  from  a  private 
letter  (written  by  me  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment),  what  relates  to  the  position  of 
affairs  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Huskisson 
accepted  : — 

"CUSTOMS,  Jan,  21,  1828. 
"  I  DO  not  like  the  new  Ministry,  nor 
do  1  think  Huskisson  has  done  well. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  Premiership 
and  Leadership  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are   in   the  hands   of  an   Ultra — that 
Ultra,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
will  probably  have  more  power  over  the 
army  than  if  he  were  Commander-in- 
Chief.     In  the  next  place,  the  second 
station    in    the    Government — that   of 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — is  in 
the  hands  of  Peel,  who  has  identified 
himself  with  the  Ultra  party.     In  the 
third  place,  the  Home  Secretaryship  is 
in  the  hands  of  Peel,  an  Anti-Catholic, 
with  William  Lamb,  to  be  sure,  as  Irish 
Secretary,  but  with  Lamb  in  that  situa- 
tion that  he  may  be  any  moment  in- 
capacitated for  holding  it  by  the  death 
of  his  father.    In  the  fourth  place,  there 
is  Goulburn  in  the  second  situation  in 
the  House  of  Commons — for  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer  is  so  con- 
sidered.    Now  Goulburn  has  a  certain 
degree  of  talent,  a  Parliamentary  reputa- 
tion, and  indefatigable  application ;  ergo, 
the  bigotry  of  his  views  is  likely  to  be 
far  more  prejudicial  and  annoying  than 
if  he  were  a  man  destitute  of  those  quali- 
ties.    Then  there  is  Herries  in  the  Ca- 
binet, after  having  been  the  means  of 
breaking  up  the  last  Government  by  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  Huskisson  and 
Goderich.      There  are  likewise  in  the 
Cabinet  Bathurst  and  EDenborough. 

"  Opposed  to  these  is  Huskisson,  but 
Huskisson  degraded.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  Leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  what  he  is  unfit  for, 
what  he  did  not  wish  for,  and  what  the 
'  state  of  his  health  placed  out  of  his 
power  to  hold  ivith  life.  This  is  all 
true,  but  alas,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
does  not  hold  so  high  a  place  in  this 


Government  as  he  did  in  the  last.  Dud- 
ley comes  next — a  man  without  the  re- 
putation of  consistency  of  character,  or 
firmness  of  purpose — put  in  as  a  sort  of 
head  clerk  to  Mr.  Canning;  neverthe- 
less, a  man  of  splendid  talents.  Next 
comes  Charles  Grant,  a  minister  of 
three  months — not  of  those  command- 
ing talents  to  counterbalance  his  youth 
in  the  Cabinet.  Then  comes  Palmer- 
ston,  a  man  of  little  talent1  and  no  con- 
sideration. 

"  These  are  the  men  who  are  to 
oppose  their  strength  to  the  great  name, 
great  firmness,  and  tremendous  official 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
to  the  talents  and  name  of  Peel — to 
Bathurst,  Goulburn,  and  Herries  as  allies. 
I  must  say  I  do  not  think  that  Hus- 
kisson has  made  the  terms  for  himself 
which,  as  head  of  the  Canning  party, 
he  might  have  made.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  ought  to  have  joined  a 
Government  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  the  head.  The  truth  is,  the 
Canning  party  held  the  balance  in  the 
State,  and  neither  of  the  two  parties 
could  have  made  a  Government  without 
them.  Huskisson  might  have  made 
sine  qud  non  terms  with  either,  for  with- 
out Huskisson  I  do  not  believe  that 
Peel  would  have  braved  the  House  of 
Commons.  This,  then,  is  an  ultra 
Government. 

"  I  went  yesterday  to  Huskisson  to 
represent  this  state  of  things  to  him, 
but,  as  a  man  who  is  committed  naturally 
does,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  what  I  said. 
I  think  he  has  some  case  certainly,  and, 
if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be  true,  as 
Huskisson  believes  him  to  be,  it  may 
yet  do  :  but  /  do  not  believe  him  to  be 
true,  and  I  prophesy  that  the  result  will 
be  that,  before  three  months  are  over, 
the  Government,  having  been  launched 
in  his  name,  he  will  leave  the  Govern- 
ment, or  be  obliged  to  give  up  to  the 
Ultras  all  his  principles.  1  may  be, 
and  hope  I  shall  be,  mistaken,  but  if 
Huskisson  could  not  manage  Goderich, 
1  do  not  see  how  he  can  manage  Wel- 
lington." 

1  This  was  an  erroneous  estimate  of  his  abil- 
ities :  but  it  was  then  generally  entertained. 
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Mr.  Huskisson  was  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment three  months  after  he  had  joined 
it.  It  was  owing  certainly  to  his  own 
bungling,  of  which  the  Duke  took  advan- 
tage, which  His  Grace  could  not  have 
done  had  he  not  been  Premier.  Hus- 
kisson had  made  at  Liverpool  a  speech 
about  having  guarantees  for  a  Liberal 
policy,  which  had  offended  the  Duke, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Duke  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  shortly 
before  his  tragical  end.  I  met  him 
walking  up  Grosvenor  Place,  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  me  to 
Chantrey's  studio  to  see  the  statue  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  now  stands  in  Hanover 
Square.  We  walked  there  together, 
and  when  he  saw  it  he  was  quite  struck. 
He  said  "  it  was  the  most  perfect  like- 
ness which  he  ever  saw."  Those,  then, 
who  reverence  the  memory  of  that  great 
Statesman,  may  be  assured  that  when 
they  give  a  passing  look  at  his  statue, 
they  are  looking  upon  that  which  is 
really  a  true  resemblance. 

There  was  probably  never  a  more 
thrilling  scene  than  when,  on  the  me- 
morable occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  railway  in  this  island,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son lost  his  life.  There  were  about 
100,000  people  congregated  near  the 
spot  where  both  his  legs  were  crushed 
by  the  engine.  "What  had  happened  was 
known  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  con- 
course. There  is  something  which 
strikes  with  deep  awe  in  the  stillness 
of  a  multitude.  Whilst  the  sufferer 
was  being  lifted  up,  and  his  agonized 
wife  and  friends  were  hovering  round 
him,  not  a  sound  was  heard  ;  the  deadest 
silence  prevailed,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
was  removed  from  where  he  lay,  and 
was  carried  off  by  the  train,  that  the 
hum  of  sorrow  arose,  and  the  crowd 
gave  vent  to  their  lamentations.  The 
Hero  who  had  witnessed  thousands  of 
deaths  in  his  battlefields,  was  (to  his 
honour  be  it  recorded)  "deeply  affected," 
although  one  of  his  most  influential 
opponents  was  for  ever  removed  from 
the  political  arena. 

In  forming  his  Cabinet  the  Duke 
had  carefully  excluded  Lord  Eldon, 


who  had  followed  his  Grace's  exam- 
ple in  resigning,  when  Mr.  Canning 
invited  him  to  continue  as  Chan- 
cellor. It  appears  from  Lord  Camp- 
bell's life  of  Lord  Eldon  that  both 
the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  thought  he 
would  be  a  most  inconvenient  colleague, 
and  that  they  had  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  him.  Mr. 
Peel  wrote  to  him  a  very  curious  letter, 
which  Lord  Campbell  prints,  and  de- 
scribes as  a  "  soothing "  one.  The 
treatment  which  the  Ex-Chancellor  met 
with  from  the  Duke  was,  according  to 
his  Lordship's  own  account,  more 
straightforward.  It  appears  that  almost 
as  soon  as  His  Grace  had  received  the 
King's  commands  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration that  he  called  on  Lord  Eldon, 
and  "after  he  had  sat  down  for  some 
time,  he  proceeded  to  state  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  he  found  himself  involved, 
from  the  various  conflicting  claims  to 
office."  On  this  Lord  Eldon  desired  the 
Duke  "  not  to  consider  him  a  conflicting 
claimant  for  that  office,"  viz.,  the  Chan- 
cellorship ;  evidently  implying  that  he 
was  a  claimant  for  some  other.  "No 
offer  therefore  was  made  of  that  office," 
nor  indeed  of  any  other,  and  "  the  Duke 
left  him  without  more  said  except 
something  of  repetition  of  conflicting 
claims  generally."  No  further  notice 
was  taken  of  him,  till  all  arrangements 
were  made :  then  (at  the  end  of  about 
a  fortnight)  the  Duke  called  on  him, 
and  a  rather  curious  conversation 
ensued,  which,  considering  the  character 
of  His  Grace,  seems  to  have  had  a  still 
more  curious  denouement.  For,  says  Lord 
Eldon  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  "  We 
conversed  together,  till,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  we  both  became  a  good  deal 
affected."  There  is  something  extreme- 
ly comical  in  the  idea  of  these  two  old 
fellows  becoming  tearful,  because  the 
aged  Eldon  had  not  got  a  place. 

Thus  in  more  ways  than  one  the  Duke 
as  First  Minister  was  free  to  act  as  he 
liked.  His  Premiership  was,  however, 
the  one  episode  in  his  career  which  con- 
tributed nothing  (but  the  contrary)  to 
the  undying  fame  which  so  justly 
attaches  to  his  memory.  He  carried 
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Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  his 
brother,  Lord  Wellesley,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  British  Statesmen,  predicted 
to  me  (fourteen  months  before  it  hap- 
pened) that  he  would  do,  but  he  carried 
it  in  a  way  which  produced  some  dis- 
astrous results.     In  order  to  accomplish 
it,  he  had  to  ride  rough-shod  over  his 
Sovereign,  which,  no  doubt  was   very 
painful  to  him,  but  lie  believed  that 
civil  war  was  the  alternative.     One  all- 
important  measure  in  the  Act,  the  true 
bearing  of  which  was  evidently  unper- 
ceived    by    either    the    Duke    or    Sir 
Robert,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  noticed, 
was  the  concession  of  the  principle  of 
Reform.      The   Irish   40s.    freeholders 
were  disfranchised  at  once.     The  fran- 
chise, therefore,  was  no  longer  treated 
as  sacred  and  inviolable.       There  was 
little  need  for  this  step,  for  the  whole 
class  would  have  rapidly  diminished,  and 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  a  very 
few  years,' had  the  act  forbidden  any 
more  of  these  freeholders  to  be  created. 
This  concession  of  principle  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
his  Reform  Bill,'carefully  avoided.  Three 
years   afterwards,    when   the    flood    of 
reform    set    in,    enfranchisement   had 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  principle,  and 
had  become  with  the  Tory  Leaders  a 
matter  of  expediency.     They  had  dis- 
franchised by  wholesale — why  not  their 
opponents  ?     Their  most  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  main  principle  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  thus  cut  from  under 
them.  With  only  a  miserable  expediency 
to  support  them,  they  had  to  submit  to  the 
most  daring  and  venturous  experiments 
which    had    ever   been   tried    on    the 
British  Constitution.  tThe  Emancipation 
Act  had  conceded  the  vital  principle  of 
the  Reform  Act.     Such  are  the  effects 
of  conceding  principles  —  sure  sooner 
or  later  to  occur.     Once  abandon  them, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon,  and 
in  what  manner,  you  may  feel  the  con- 
sequences. 

In  pressing  the  Emancipation  Act, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  abandoned  the 
main  of  his  ultra  views  in  domestic  affairs. 
In  his  foreign  policy  he  still  adhered 
to  them,  and  the  evidence  is  too  strong 
to  allow  of  doubt  that  he  recommended 


Prince  Polignac,  as  the  Minister,  to  the 
unfortunate  Charles  X.    The  Prince  was 
a  dull,  and  obstinate,  and,  unhappily,  a 
bold  man.     The  boldness  of  wisdom  is 
safety,  but  the  boldness  of  folly  is  ruin. 
With  skilful  secresy,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  the  celebrated  Ordonnances  burst 
like  a  shell  on  the  terrified  city.     Eor 
two  days,  at  least,  the  Dynasty  might 
have  been  saved  by  their  withdrawal, 
but  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  in  their 
blindness,  refused  all  concession.  When, 
towards  the   end   of  the   second   day, 
Madame  de  Gontaut,  the  Governess  of 
Les  Enfans  de  France,  assailed  the  Prince 
with  bitter  reproaches,  telling  him  that 
he  was  robbing  her  pupil  of  his  Throne, 
and  imploring  him  to  get  the  King  to 
retract,  the   only    answer    which    she 
could  obtain  was,  "  Calmez-vous,  Madame, 
tout  ira  bien."     Three  days  afterwards, 
with  whitened  hair,  he  was  flying  for 
his  life.      The  Dauphin   saw   through 
a  telescope,  from  the  terrace  at  St.  Cloud, 
the  white  flag  hauled  down  from  the 
Tuileries,  and  the   tricolor  hoisted  in 
its  place.      Then  was  the  King  at  last 
aroused  from  his  apathy.      The  cards 
with  which,  according  to  custom,  he  had 
been  playing  during  these  scenes  in  the 
capital,  were  dismissed,  and  the  abdi- 
cated Monarch  and  his  family  set  out  on 
their  dismal  journey  to  the  coast,  never 
again,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy 
Prince,   to    revisit   their    native  land. 
Nevertheless,  the  progress  was  not  with- 
out dignity.     There  was  no  attempt  at 
diguise    or   concealment.      The    fallen 
Monarch  was  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
who   remained   faithful  to  him  to  the 
end.     All  Europe  watched  every  stage 
of  his  retreat,  and  he  embarked,  with- 
out being  in  any  way  molested,  for  that 
happy  land,  which  has  so  long  been  a 
secure   asylum   alike  for   exiled  rebels 
and  for  exiled  Kings. 

This  convulsion  in  France  shook 
society  to  its  foundations  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  this  country 
sorely  felt  the  shock.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  gloom  and  dread  which  spread 
over  society  for  several  weeks.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  gentlemen's  houses 
were  attacked  by  the  surrounding  popu- 
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lation.  Mr.  Greville  mentions  his  aiding 
in  quelling  disturbances.  Threatening 
letters  from  "  Swing  "  spread  terror  and 
dismay  around.  Farm-yards  in  all  direc- 
tions were  in  flames.  On  one  single 
night,  at  a  country  house  in  a  county 
adjoiniiig  Middlesex,  five  farm-houses 
were  seen  blazing  from  the  windows. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  food,  but  the 
contrary.  Old  Cobbett,  in  describing 
these  scenes,  remarked  that  "  The  fir- 
mament was  illuminated  with  the  blaze 
of  ricks,  the  result  of  bountiful  har- 
vests." In  the  midst  of  this  state  of 
affairs  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made 
his  celebrated  declaration  against  all 
Keform.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  his 
Government.  From  that  moment  a  very 
large  measure  of  Reform  was  certain. 

Meanwhile  in  France  affairs  were 
critical  in  the  extreme.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  accepted  the  vacated  throne 
under  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  miserable  joke  of  the  day  was,  that 
France  had  given  a  fillip  to  Europe. 
That  he  had  carefully  abstained  from 
all  intrigue  against  Charles  X.  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  believing  :  that  his 
wife  and  children  wept  at  the  departure 
of  the  King  and  his  family  I  was  assured 
at  the  time  on  the  best  authority.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  wisely,  at  once  re- 
cognised him  as  King.  His  character 
was  chequered  by  qualities,  some  really 
great,  and  some  the  very  reverse  of 
great.  On  two  remarkable  occasions, 
when  he  first  came  to  the  Throne,  he 
displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  judg- 
ment— one  which  Mr.  Greville  notices 
(p.  99,  vol.  ii.),  and  which  was  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time.  When  all  Paris 
was  in  the  streets  at  midnight,  in  the  very 
depth  of  winter,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement,  the  King  "  sallied  from  the 
Palais  Eoyal  on  horseback,  with  his  son, 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  his  personal 
cortege,  and  paraded  through  Paris  for 
two  hours.  He  was  received  with 
shouts  of  applause,  and  reduced  every- 
thing to  tranquillity." 

The  other  occasion  was  very  similar, 
but  strange  to  say,  is  hardly  known. 
I  never  saw  a  printed  account  of  it.  It 
was  told  me  by  a  person  on  whose 


veracity  I  rely,  who  was  with  the  King 
throughout  the  whole  scene.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  the  trial  of  Prince  Polig- 
nac  was  proceeding.  News  came  to  the 
Palais  Royal  that  the  Faubourgs  were 
up,  and  were  marching  on  the  Palace, 
with  loud  cries  of  "A  bas  Louis 
Philippe!  Mort  a  Polignac!"  There 
were  in  the  garden  of  the  Palace  upwards 
of  20,000  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
King  calmly  waited  till  the  Place  Royale 
in  front  was  completely  full.  He  then, 
attended  by  about  a  dozen  persons  (he 
himself  and  the  rest  wearing  plain 
clothes),  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened. 
On  his  appearance  (as  he  indicated  his 
intention  to^  walk  on),  the  crowd  next 
the  gates  made  way  for  him ;  and  he 
advanced,  the  crowd  still  receding,  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Place,  where 
there  was  a  heap  of  paving-stones,  on 
which  he  and  his  attendants  mounted. 
Then,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  waved  it 
to  procure  silence.  Silence  being  ob- 
tained (those  Frenchmen  are  wonder- 
fully emotional),  he  cried  out  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice,  which  was  heard  all  over  the 
Place,  "Messieurs,  que  voulez-vous ? " 
Hundreds  of  excited  voices  replied, 
"  La  vengeance  !  la  vengeance  !  Mort  h 
Polignac  I  "  When  silence  had  been 
again  obtained,  he  said,  in  the  same 
audible  voice  as  before,  "Messieurs, 
vous  n'aurez  pas  la  vengeance  ;  vous  aurez 
la  justice."  The  crowd  were  dumb- 
founded. The  National  Guard  issued 
from  the  garden,  and  slowly  and  gra- 
dually pressed  the  people  out  of  the 
Place.  The  emeute  was  over;  it  was 
ended  by  the  tact  and  courage  of  the 
King. 

For  many  years  Fiance  was  governed 
by  him  with  ability  and  success.  The 
country  was  fairly  prosperous ;  but  its 
great  bane  was  then,  as  it  has  been 
since,  the  too  general  prevalence  of  cor- 
ruption. The  event  which  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  the 
King's  downfall  was  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, in  which  he  and  his  Minister, 
M.  Guizot,  played  so  profligate  a  part. 
The  King  signed  the  marriage  treaty  in 
a  room  on  the  walls  of  which  hung  a 
portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  Laying  down 
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the  pen  with  which  he  had  signed  it,  and 
pointing  to  the  picture,  he  triumphantly 
exclaimed,  as,  on  a  similar  occasion 
his  famous  predecessor  had  exclaimed 
before,  "  II  n'y  a  plus  des  Pyrenees." 
How  vain  were  the  boasts  of  both !  and 
how  equally  vain  were  the  efforts  of  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  First  Napoleon  to 
realize  the  idea.  But  the  blindness  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  marvellous.  Suc- 
cess, sought  as  he  sought  it,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  his  family's  legitimate  pre- 
tensions to  the  French  Throne.  For  in 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  very  reason- 
able requisition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  the  wife  of  his  son,  the  Due 
de  Montpensier,  should  renounce  her 
claim  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  he 
resolutely  asserted  that  that  treaty  was 
no  longer  binding,  and  that,  in  similar 
previous  cases,  no  renunciations  had 
been  made.  It  is  therein  stipulated 
that  whenever  a  Prince  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  Throne  of  France 
married  a  Princess  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Throne  of  Spain,  the  Prin- 
cess so  marrying  should  renounce  her 
claim  to  the  latter  throne  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  union  of  the  two 
Crowns  on  the  same  head.  Now,  if  this 
treaty  be  not  part  and  parcel  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  the  legitimate 
successors  of  Henri  V.  must  be  sought 
for,  not  in  the  House  of  Orleans,  but 
amongst  the  numerous  descendants  of 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  the  first  Bourbon 
King  of  Spain.  But  rather  than  give 
up  his  cherished  desire  for  the  renewal 
of  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Family  Compact,  Louis  Philippe  did 
not  scruple  to  deny  that  no  renuncia- 
tion had  been  made,  though  in  his  own 
case,  and  in  that  of  his  sons  marrying 
Princesses  in  the  line  of  succession  to 
the  Spanish  Throne,  it  had  been  done, 
as  was  proved  by  the  papers  which 
afterwards  saw  the  light,  and  which  also 
too  clearly  proved  that  the  King  and 
his  Minister  intentionally  tried  to 
deceive  the  British  Government  by 
false  representations.  From  the  time 
that  these  iniquitous  scenes  were  en- 
acted Louis  Philippe  lost  his  prestige 


in  France.  In  them  mainly  originated 
the  belief  which  prevailed  that  his  views 
and  objects  were  no  longer  patriotic, 
but  dynastic.  So  long  as  he  was  all 
for  the  nation  he  was  safe ;  but  when 
the  conviction  arose  that  he  was  all  for 
himself,  his  Throne  tottered  to  its  fall. 
He  had  evidently  lost  that  self-respect 
which  so  distinguished  him  in  the  heroic 
acts  which  I  have  described ;  so  that, 
with  an  army  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  surrounding  the  Tuileries,  he  was 
terrified  into  signing  his  abdication. 
It  was  in  vain  that  his  noble  wife  urged 
him  to  descend  into  the  Court  of  the 
Carrousel.  "Montez  a  ckeval,"  she  cried; 
"  Meurs  en  MoL  I  will  appear  on  the 
balcony,  and  will  be  seen  praying  for 
your  life."  No,  no  !  he  preferred  life 
to  honour,  and  determined  on  flight. 
For  the  last  time  the  abdicated  Monarch 
and  his  Queen  descended  the  "grand, 
escalier  "  at  the  Palace,  when  a  curious 
incident  occurred,  which  I  heard  at 
the  time  from  one  who  was  an  eye- 
witness. The  King  had  under  his 
arm  a  portfolio,  evidently  containing 
very  precious  documents.  Just  as  he 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  a  person 
(it  is  believed  that  it  was  Cromieux,  the 
Jew,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government)  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  addressing  him  with  "  Com- 
ment dont,  Monsieur,  portefeuille  ? 
Vous  n'etes  pas  Ministre"  snatched  it 
from  him,  and  took  possession  of  it. 
Not  one  of  the  attendants  had  the 
pluck  to  try  to  restore  the  portfolio  to 
its  owner ;  and  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded, through  the  mob  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  (not  without  great 
alarm)  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
where  the  remise  was  waiting  which 
carried  them  away,  as  it  proved,  un- 
molested. Ary  Scheffer,  the  celebrated 
painter,  accompanied  the  King  and 
Eoyal  Family  to  the  remise  ;  and  Mrs. 
Grote,  in  her  life  of  Scheifer,  records 
the  fact  that  the  King  kept  calling  out, 
"  Oa  est  done  mon  portefeuille?  tiauvez 
mon  portefeuille  pour  V amour  de  Dieu." 
"  Scheffer,"  she  says,  "  caught  the  port- 
folio from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
attendants,  and  threw  it  up  to  M.  de 
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Damas,  who  had  mounted  beside  the 
coachman." 

But  evidently  the  portfolio  which 
was  thus  thrown  up  was  not  the  port- 
folio about  which  the  King  was  so 
anxious,  even  at  that  trying  and 
hazardous  moment,  and  Scheffer  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  that  it  was  the 
right  one.  The  contents  of  the  real 
portfolio  were  afterwards  published  in 
the  Eevue^  Retrospective.  They  were 
all  those  most  secret  and  confidential 
papers  about  the  Spanish  marriages, 
which  prove  the  duplicity  with  which 
Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  dealt  with 
the  British  Government.  For  a  whole 
week  the  locale  of  the  King  and  Queen 
was  unknown  to  the  world,  and  when 
he  next  emerged,  it  was  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Smith,  at  a  small  English  sea- 
port on  the  Sussex  coast. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
asked  whether  he  did  not  think  it 
strange  that  the  decheance  of  the  King 
should  have  taken  place  when  sur- 
rounded by  such  an  army,  he  replied 
in  one  of  his  epigrammatic  sentences 
which  convey  a  volume  of  meaning. 
"  Why,  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  it  is  usual, 
usual,  for  an  army  to  have  leaders — 
leaders" 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  within  the 
first  seventy  years  of  this  century  no 
less  than  five  French  Monarchs  have 
sought  refuge  in  England;  for  the 
First  Napoleon  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  the  British  Admiral.  When,  oh, 
when,  will  our  light-hearted  neighbours 
learn  the  blessings  of  a  stable  Govern- 
ment, and  of  making  the  most  of  those 
vast  resources  with  which  they  are  so 
profusely  blessed  ? 

In  vol.  ii.,  from  page  170  to  page  174, 
there  is  a  report  of  a  conversation  which 
Mr.  Greville  had  with  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
of  which  he  says  that  he  has  "  scribbled 
down  all  that  he  can  recollect  of  a  very 
loose  conversation."  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  whom  he  confided  everything ; 
but,  what  with  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  loose 
talk,  and  Mr.  Greville's  treacherous 
memory,  the  record  is  as  curious  a 
medley  of  truth  and  falsehood  as  can 


well  be  imagined.  These  sort  of  recol- 
lections ought  never  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, as  they  are  apt  to  leave  on  the 
mind  of  persons,  not  knowing  better, 
impressions  calculated  to  injure  the  re- 
putation of  persons  now  no  more.  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  "the  Duke's'  principal  objection 
to  Mr.  Canning  was  the  knowledge  of 
his  having  negotiated  with  the  Whigs 
previously  to  Lord  Liverpool's  illness, 
which  was  ^communicated  to  the  Duke, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  would  not  say  by  whom." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Canning  had  done  what 
he  is  here  represented  to  have  done,  it 
would  have  been  a  base  and  treacherous 
act  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues. 
Whether  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in  his  loose 
talk,  ever  really  said  this  to  Mr.  Greville 
is  doubtful :  whether  the  Duke  ever 
said  it  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  equally 
doubtful :  whether  any  communication 
of  the  kind  was  ever  made  to  the  Duke 
is  still  more  doubtful :  but  what  is  not 
doubtful  is  that  in  no  way  whatever  did 
Mr.  Canning  ever  communicate  or  nego- 
tiate with  the  Whigs  previously  to  Lord 
Liverpool's  illness.  It:  was  not  till  up- 
wards of  four  weeks  after  that  event, 
during  which  the  supporters  of  the  High 
Tory  sections  of  the  Cabinet  had  in- 
dulged in  very  offensive  language  about 
Mr.  Canning,  and  when  a  recasting  of 
the  Administration  had  become  immi- 
nent and  indispensable,  that  a  member 
.  of  the  Whig  party  ventured  to  let  him 
know  that,  being  confident  that  he  would 
adhere  to  his  principles,  the  Whigs  were 
ready  to  support  him. 

Again,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  made  to  say 
that  "  Canning  worked  with  a  twenty- 
horse  power ;  that  his  sensitiveness  was 
such  that  he  felt  every  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  that  reflected  on  him;  and 
that  the  most  trifling  causes  produced 
an  irritation  in  his  mind  which  was 
always  vented  upon  Lord  Liverpool; 
and  that  every  time  the  door  was  opened, 
he  dreaded  the  arrival  of  a  packet  from 
Canning."  Having  been  cognisant  of 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning, 
from  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Foreign  Office  by  the  latter  to  the 
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seizure  of  the  former,  I  can  truly  say 
that  every  assertion  in  the  above  quota- 
tion is  ludicrously  false. 

Again,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  represented 
as  saying  that  "  Canning  never  had  a 
great  opinion  of  Huskisson,  nor  really 
liked  him,  though  he  thought  him  very 
useful,  from  being  conversant  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  was  himself  most 
ignorant;  but  he  did  not  contemplate 
his  being  in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  no  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  discretion." l 
Existing  documents  prove  that  the  one 
point  which  Mr.  Canning  most  earnestly 
pressed  on  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Huskisson  into  the 
Cabinet.  If  Mr.  Canning  "  never  had 
a  great  opinion  of  him/'  what  could 
have  been  his  object,  in  talking  to  me, 
and  speaking  of  him  with  affection  and 
admiration  ?  Do  Mr.  Canning's  speeches 
on  "  trade  and  finance  betray  the  igno- 
rance" which  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  here 
said  to  have  imputed  to  him  ?  These 
comments  are  hardly  worth  making, 
only  a  careless  public  are  too  apt  to 
take  their  view  of  the  characters  of 
great  statesmen  from  publications  such 
as  this  which  I  am  now  considering. 

There  is  much  in  these  volumes  re- 
specting Lord  Brougham,  a  truly  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  obtained  and  main- 
tained during  a  long  life  a  most  pro- 
minent position  amongst  his  celebrated 
contemporaries.  The  passages  relating 
to  him  are  chiefly  comments  on  his. 
actions,  not  records  of  his  private  con- 
versations, and  therefore,  no  objection 
can  be  made,  on  the  score  of  breach  of 
confidence,  to  the  strength  and  ve- 
hemence of  the  alternate  praises  and 
vituperations  which  are  lavished  upon 
him.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  mar- 
vellous ability,  endowed  with  an  amount 
of  knowledge  and  information  such  as 
is  rarely  contained  in  a  single  head. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  spice  of 
truth  in  the  sarcasm  which  one  of  his 
intimate  friends  addressed  to  him,  when 

1  Vide  p.  137,  vol.  in. 


he  said,  "With  a  little  knowledge  of  law, 
Brougham,  you  would  know  a  little  of 
everything."  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes, however,  which  he  made  in  his 
scientific  performances,  was  when,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
he  ran  down,  and  for  a  time  diverted 
public  attention  from,  the  discovery 
of  the]  undulatory  theory  of  light 
which  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Young.  At  the  period  when  Lord 
Brougham  was  Lord  Chancellor,  I  was 
travelling  alone  in  the  mail  coach  to 
Cambridge  with  the  late  Master  of 
Trinity  (Dr.  Whewell),  when  he  told 
me  of  a  curious  event  which  had  just 
occurred  at  Paris.  The  celebrated  M. 
Arago  had  had  to  pronounce  at  the  in- 
stitute an  eulogium  on  Dr.  Young,  and 
having  dwelt  long  and  triumphantly 
on  his  wonderful  theory  of  light,  he 
exclaimed  at  the  conclusion — "And 
how  was  this  most  marvellous  and 
important  discovery  treated  by  his 
brethren  in  England  ?  Did  they  all 
rush  into  each  other's  arms  in  a 
transport  of  delight  and  congratula- 
tion1? Alas  !  alas  !  far  from  it.  It  was 
written  down  in  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  And  who  was  the 
author  of  the  article  ?  Again,  alas  ! 
alas  !  he  was  no  other  than  the  present 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England." 

Dr.  Whewell  expected  that  when 
this  came  to  be  known  in  England  it 
would  make  a  great  sensation,  but  as  it 
was,  I  believe,  the  story  never  appeared 
in  print,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  in  any 
other  quarter.  Somewhere  in  the 
course  of  1862,  I  told  the  story  to  the 
late  Lord  Clarendon.  He  observed 
when  I  had  done,  "I  dined  in  com- 
pany with  the  Master  of  Trinity  six 
weeks  ago,  when  he  told  us  this  same 
story." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Lord  Brougham 
has  left  as  deep  a  mark  on  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  lived,  as  some  men  of 
far  less  power  and  ability. 

A.  G.  STAPLETON. 
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OK, 

THE   FAIRY  AND   THE   RABBIT. 

"  Admiranda  tibi  levitim  spectacula  re  rum, 
Magnanimosque  duces,  totiusque  ordine  gentis 
Mores,  et  studia,  et  populos,  et  preelia  dicaic. 
In  tenui  labor.  " 

VIRGIL,  Georg.  iv.  3. 

"  Varium  et  mutabile  semper 
Foemiiia  "  {Fay  Minnie). 

569. 


A  Tailor,  howsoever  loth 
To  botch  his  work,  will  surely  do  it, 
Unless  he  measure  first  his  cloth, 
Then  cut  his  coat  according  to  it. 

A  Tar  of  Navigation's  rules 

No  more  cognoscent  than  a  barber, 

May  drift  upon  the  'Isle  of  Fools,' 

But  ne'er  will  moor  in  Corinth's  harbour.1 

A  Bard  whose  Muse  like  mine  is  wheezy, 
And  Pegasus  but  stiff  and  spare  is, 
Should  seek  for  bitrthens  light  and  easy  ; 
And  that  is  why  I  sing  of  Fairies. 

And  of  that  Lilliputian  class 

There  ne'er  in  moonlit  glade  was  seen  a 

Minuter  one  by  man  or  ass, 

Than  my  small  heroine  Minikeena. 

No  tremor  shook  the  fern  or  flower, 
However  hard  she  flounced  upon  it  ; 
She'd  sidle  through  the  densest  shower 
Nor  damp  a  feather  in  her  bonnet. 

In  boddiee  low  and  kirtle  brief, 
With  alpenstock  of  straw  to  guide  her, 
She'd  leap  from  rose-bush  leaf  to  leaf, 
Or  up  its  cobweb  chase  a  spider.' 

On  cushioned  cup-moss  prim  she  sat, 
With  pollen  was  her  pistol  loaded  ; 
And  when  she  rode  out  on  her  bat 
It  seemed  an  elephant  she  goaded. 

1  "Non  cuivis  contiiigit  adire  Coriuthum."  —  Latin  Proverb. 
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Eain-pool  in  cabbage-blade's  recess 
Did  oft  as  swimming-bath  bestead  her; 
She'd  fling  the  waiting-snail  her  dress, 
And  from  the  kail's  top  take  a  header. 

But  swimming,  I  regret  to  say, 
"Was  not  her  only  *  fishy '  feature ; 
Miss  Min  so  fair,  so  smart,  so  gay, 
Was  a  most  wicked  little  creature  : 

Bad  both  in  conduct  and  intentions, 

For  ever  in  some  mess  or  other; 

As  much  from  deeds  as  in  dimensions, 

She  might  have  passed  for  "Mischief's  mother."1 

With  all  the  frailties  of  her  sex 
She  set  no  bounds  to  her  vagaries  : 
"De  minimis  non  curat  lex," 
You  cannot  take   the  law  of  Fairies. 

Her  malice  never  lacked  a  handle, 

Foes  to  embroil  or  friends  to  sever; 

She  strained  her  small  throat  screaming  scandal, 

And  never  went  to  Church — 0  never. 

The  staple  of  her  tongue  was  lies, 

And  with  her  fist  and  foot  she  clinch'd  'em; 

She  played  Domitian  with  the  flies;2 

And  when  she  nursed  elf-babes  she  pinch'd  'em. 

She'd  prig  Titania's  wine  and  cake, 
And  naughty  nicknames  had  yclept  her; 
She'd  flirt  with  Oberon,  and  make 
Fun  even  of  his  crown  and  sceptre ! 

Aside  when  smiled  the  Royal  Fay, 
His  spouse,  on  finding  Min  a-missing, 
Would  peer  about  his  curls  and  say, 
"Now,  Oberon,  was  that  baggage  kissing?" 

With  waist  no  thicker  than  my  pen 
The  quantity  she  ate  was  puzzling; 
She'd  munch  a  chestnut  up,  and  then 
Of  blackberry-blobs  no  end  of  guzzling. 


1  This  venerable  female  is  not  larger,  it  is  stated,  than  a  "midge's 
wing."     Her  son,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  gigantic  proportions,  so  that 
the  family  scale  of  magnitude  is  greatly  above  the  average  standard. 

2  This  Roman  emperor  derived  great  amusement  during    his  earlier 
years  from  the  perforation  or  impalement  of  flies — "stylo  pneacuto." 
(Suetonius,  Domit.  cap.  3.)    As  he  grew  older  he  changed  his  hand  to 
their  advantage,  and  gave  all  the  carnivorous  flies  of  Rome  frequent  and 
luxurious  banquets  in  the  Circus,  and  even  in  his  own  private  apartments. 
On  one 'occasion,  however,  he  inflicted  a  terrible  disappointment  on  them 
in  his  dining-room.     For  the  particulars  of  this  gross  act  of  tantalizing 
cruelty,  see  Dion,  Ixvii.  9. 
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Yet  from  the  Fair  when  Hodge  reeled  past 
She'd  flout  the  fool  with  mocks  and  mooings ; 
— But  it  is  time  to   tell  the  last — 
The  last  as  hoped — of  her  misdoings. 

One  of  her  most  unseemly  habits, 
Which  the  long  list  of  them  discloses, 
She  called  "a-poking  fun  at  rabbits," 
— Prodding  prickles  into  their  noses ! 

Now  one  eve  as  she  lay  half-hid 
For  this  fine  taste  of  hers  to  cater, 
What  do  you  think  the  Kabbit  did? 
Why,  Sir,  'od  rabbit  him — he  ate  her ! 

He  gulped  her  like  a  bell(e)  of  heather, 

No  speck  of  blood  was  there  for  staunching ; 

Her  lovely  limbs  went  down  together — 

The  bones  being  quite  too  small  for  craunching. 


A  big  black  Beetle  from  the  ground 
Witnessed  this  murderous  entombing, 
And  quickly  the  whole  country  round 
A  full  report  of  it  was  booming. 

With  tone  and  garb  much  like  a  Cleric's 
The  deglutition  scene  he  painted, 
Till  half  the  Elves  were  in  hysterics, 
And  one,  a  Six-inch  fellow,  fainted. 

Doubt  and  dismay  perplexed  their  brains, 
Made  some  look  down,  and  more  behind  'em; 
"However  altered  Min's  remains, 
Somebody  ought  to  try  and  find  'em." 

One  scratched  his  head  ;  one  shook  his  mutely ; 
A  third  declared  his  anguish  blinding ; 
—At  last  an  M.D.  Elf  astutely 
Questioned  "if  aught  remained  for  finding" 

"  The  tender  frame — the  solvent  juices  !  " 
(Here  Six-inch  staggered  like  Ebriety), 
— This  peptic  theory  reduces 
At  once  the  little  folk's  anxiety. 

"  None  surely  could  expect  to  strain 
Dear  Minnie  out  of  a  solution  ? " 
— On  this  a  small  Divine  grew  fain 
To  air  his  sacred  elocution. 

He  said  that  "on  that  doleful  day 
Some  serious  words  he  must  deliver; 
In  their  dear  Sister's  house  of  clay 
He  had  no  interest  whatever. 
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"  Her  earthly  tabernacle  now, 
What  signified  its  state  or  station1? 
Dissolved,  disposed  of  where  or  how, 
His  duty  was  t*  improve  th*  occasion. 

"And  sure  was  he  they'd  all  determine, 
— No  fairy  there  was  knave  or  blockhead — 
'Twere  meet  to  have  a  funeral  sermon ; " 
— And  then  he  pulled  one  from  his  pocket. 

But  soon  as  from  an  arid  sample 
His  hearers  twigged  the  stale  commodity, 
Six-inch  fell  snoring — for  example, 
The  others  sniggering  at  its  oddity. 

In  strong  though  scarce  distinctive  traces 
Depicted  he  the  'dear  departed,' 
Dwelt  on  the  "meek,  mild,  modest  graces 
Of  their  lost  Saint" — the  deeper  started. 

"  Passing  through,  life  unsrnirched  and  featly, 
In  her  whole  chaste  career  was  seen  a 
Road-guide  for  all  who'd  walk  discreetly;" 
— Imagine  this  of  Minikeena! 

"Foibles  no  doubt  might  be  imputed, 
Freakishness  every  Fay  inherits, 
But  now  one  dear  Friend  is — transmuted, 
Ponder  we  solely  on  her  merits ! " 

Then  all — Titania  most— looked  grieving, 
The  royal  tears  were  heard  to  patter; 
— The  whole  affair  was  make-believing, 
So  wet  or  dry  the  d — 1  a  matter. 

But  while  prevailed  that  quasi  gloom, 
It  was  agreed — how  Puck  did  laugh  ! — 
"  To  carve  Mill's  '  merits  '  on  her  tomb  !  " 
— Meaning  of  course  a  cenotaph. 


These  offices  of  love  being  ended, 

— Fairies  like  men  are  somewhat  changeful, — 

The  hour  had  come  it  was  contended 

For  thoughts  of  blood  and  deeds  avengeful. 

That  Beast,  the  cause  of  their  distress, 

Soine  vowed  they'd  hang,  some  sworo  they'd  stab  it ; 

A  tn /title  language  can't  express 

The  retributions  pledged  the  Kabbit. 

To  rack,  to  flay,  each  bosom  burned 
To  split  his  sconce,  his  neck  to  wring  round ; 
But  what  their  own  heads  almost  turned 
"NVas  how  the  deuce  to  bring  the  tiling  round. 
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This  point  to  fix — for  time  was  fleeting, 
And  business  pressing,  home  and  foreign — 
A  General  Indignation  Meeting 
Was  called — a  good  way  off  the  Warren. 

And  that  their  Dames  might  not  be  flustered, 
Videttes  were  posted  front  and  rear, 
"  The  Minikeena  Guards  "  l  were  mustered, 
And  General  Lightfoot  took  the  chair. 

He  took  it  and  he  held  it  steady, 
Gave  out  the  Order  of  the  Day, 
And  then,  exclaiming  he  was  '  ready/ 
Bade  the  first  speaker  '  fire  away.' 

Whereat,  with  spangle  on  his  jacket, 
Commodore  Good  fellow  rose  lurching, 
Stormed  at  the  Rabbit,  said  he'd  '  thwack '  it, 
And  'keel-haul'  with  oaths  round  and  scorching. 

"  He'd  rake  the  pirate  fore  and  afb 

— So  put  it  he  had  the  commanding — 

That  sank  that  gallant  little  craft 

'The  Min,'  which  had  gone  down  all-standing. 

"  He'd  settle  him — torpedes  and  mortars, 
He'd  blow  the  thief  up  for  a  shilling; 

He'd  board  the  corsair,   d n  his  quarters, 

Spite  of  all  his  'backing  and  filling.'" 

He  laughed  at  "  teeth  and  at  contusion," 
Was1  fierce  'gainst  "  onion-sauce  2  and  veering  ;  " 
— He  then  roared  out  his  Resolution 
(Like  a  mosquito  to  our  hearing)  : 

THE  RESOLUTION. 

Whereas,  despite  of  wands  and  warders, 
And  all  the  laws  could  pass  a  nation, 
There's  raging  now  within  our  borders 
A  new  sort  of  assassination, 
That  slays  in  caverns  black  and  coaly 
Our  loveliest  Fays  and  most  respectable; 
Effecting  their  destruction  wholly, 
Leaving  their  bones  e'en  undetectable  ; 
To  brand  said  crime  and  wake  beneath 
His  felon  fur  repentance  thorough, 
RESOLVED,    We  pull  the  Rabbit's  teeth, 
•    And  roast  him  in  his  rotten  burrow. 

1  This  fine  body  of  veteran  Fairies  had  been  so  named  by  Oberon  in 
compliment  to  Her  whose  person,  alas,  they  had  been  unable  to  protect, 
but  whose  name  and  reputation  they  were  ready  as  ever  to  emblazon  and 
defend. 

2  Onion-sauce.     It  would  seem  that  some  one — most  likely  Puck — had 
proposed  to  smother  the  Itabbit  in  that  condiment. 

Ko.  183. — VOL.  xxxi.  Q 
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(Loud  cheeps.)     Sir  Eobin  then  gave  place 
To  Lord  Fitzmidge  Augustus  Noddy, 
Who  felt  great  interest  in  the  case, 
Having  a  very  little  body. 

"  Awful  thing  this,"  his  Lordship   said ; 
"  He  stood  like  Saul 1  among  the  Wizaws ; 
He  hoped  to  die  within  his  bed ; 
Confusion  to  all  Wabbit's  gizzaws ! 

"By  Di,2  when  this  aflfeaw  befel, 
It  acted  on  him  like  a  potion ; 
Weally  he  yet  was  faw  fom  well ; 
Much  pleashaw  seconding  the  Motion." 

Puck  then  proposed — just  like  his  capers — 
To  publish  a  Eeport  and  show 
(Up)   their  proceedings  in  the  papers, 
That  would  strike  terror  in  the  Foe. 

He  said  the  Rabbit  must  disgorge 
As  soon  as  Goodfellow's  oaths  were  printed, 
And  that  f  my  Lord '  was  like  St.  George 
Upon  a  five-shilling  piece  new-minted. 

The  Meeting  jumped3  at  his  conclusion. 
His  Motion  passed;  the  Chairman  signed  it; 
Twelve  Fays  then  left  the  Eesolution 
Against  the  Eabbit — where  he'd  find  it. 

But   till  the  hour  when  he  deceased — 
The  rascal  was  so  heavy-witted — 
He  nothing  read,  nor  knew  the  least 
"  What  ignorant  sin  he  had  committed." 4 


So  little  Min  was  gone ! — no  more 
Of  that  small  joker's   mirth  or  malice  : 
The  glow-worms   shone  not  as  before 
That  night   within  King  Oberon's  palace. 

His  Majesty  himself  was  knitting 
His  royal  brows  as  dull  as  T — p — r,5 
For  she  was  not  beside  him  sitting 
Who  used  to  wake  the  laugh  at  supper. 

1  Like  SauL     Not  strikingly  like.     Saul  was   "a  choice  young  person 
and  a  goodly,  and  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  was  higher  than  any 
of   the   people"   (1    Samuel   ix.    2).      Lord   N.    was    devoid   of   these 
advantages. 

2  By  Di.     Diana  or  the  Moon,  the  chief  Elfin  Divinity.     This  is  a 
fashionable  form  of  obtestation  among  the  Fairies— equivalent  to  our  'By 
Jove ! ' 

3  Literally  jumped — this  being  the  ordinary  mode  among  Fairies  of 
intimating  a  joyful  acquiescence.    After  a  careful  search,  however,  through 
the  Journals  (95,000  in  number)  of  that  period  (June  1874),  we  have  failed 
to  find  any  such  Eeport  as  Puck  suggested. 

4  "Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed?" — Shakespeare. 

5  Dull  as  T .   Violent  hyperbole  ;  no  Fairy  under  any  circumstances 

could  be  that.  \ 
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How  had  she  notched  that  mouse's  chine  ! 
His  cup  of  pearl  how  oft  she'd  clink  it ! 
He  pushed  away   his  cowslip  wine 
For  lack  of  Her  who  loved  to  drink  it. 

His  mutterings  posed  Titania,  who 
Kept  vainly  asking  him  "  What  was  it  ?  " 
And  then   conjecturing  the   "  Flue,"  l 
Gave  orders  for  a  honey  posset. 

But  while  that  beverage  was  preparing 
Crash  went  the  door  with  sudden  din, 
And,  their  four  eye-balls  fixed  and  glaring, 
Lightfoot  and  Goodfellow  fell  in. 

The  Koyal  tablecloth  wild  grasping, 

The  Eoyal  soup-tureen  reversing, 

The  General  all  white  and  gasping, 

The  Commodore  all  red  and  cursing! 

Then  shook  the  Hall  one  word  of  woe, 

One  name  as  fast  as  Fear  could  blab  it; 

"The  Eabbit,  ah!  The  Babbit,  oh!" 

—From  Lord  Fitzmidge  'twas  "Ee-e,  the  Wabbit!" 

But  Oberon,  who  disdained  to  breathe 
Alarm,  addressed  with  action  pedal 
That  prostrate  Pair,  while  from  its  sheath 
Flashed  out  his  sharp  Toledo  needle. 

He  pricked  those  Warriors  as  they  lay, 
With  kicks  their  breeches  he  indented; 
He  kicked  and  pricked  alternately 
The  highest  parts  which  they  presented. 

He  called  the  General  "a  d d  dunce," 

Twitted  the  Commodore  with  <£  veering," 
And  bade  them  to  "report"  at  once 
Or  look  that  instant  for  cashiering. 

So  acupunctured  thus,  and  hammered, 

With  execrations  o'er  them   muttered, 

"  We  climbed — we  climbed/'  Goodfellow  stammered, 

"The  Ka-Ba-Rath,   Sir,"  Lightfoot  stuttered. 

"A  long  reed  bore  we  free  from  flaws, 
With  cods'  eyes2  in  it  worked  by  pistons; 
— This  Puck  had  proved  by  optic  laws  ' 
Would  show  the  Warren  from  a  distance. 

"And  with  stern  glances3  to  induce 
Dismay  in  the  remote  offender, 
We  spied  hard  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
Mayhap  a  signal  of  surrender. 

1  Influenza.  2  Cods'  eyes— 0  Puck,  Puck ! 

3  Stern  glances.  "Whether  such  missiles  propelled  through  a  telescope 
•were  likely  to  intimidate  the  so  bombarded  culprit  of  the  Warren  appears 
doubtful.  They  had  always,  however,  been  favourite  projectiles  with  the 
distinguished  officers  who  oil  this  occasion  employed  them. 
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"Suddenly  our  vain  searchings1  ceased, 
Close,  by  our  naked  eyes  was  seen  a- 


"WhaU"  exclaimed  Oberon,    "the  Beast?"2 
"  No — 'twas  his  victim — Minikeena  ! 

"Her  ghost,  we  mean — her  wraith — her  spectre, 
Such  was  the  shape  our  steps  that  followed, 
Though,  as  the  flying  moonbeam  flecked  her, 
She  looked  as  she  had  not  been  swallowed. 

"We  saw  her  plain — her  form — her  pose; 
Though  sighting  her  we  didn't  linger; 
The  thumb  of  one  hand  touched  her  nose, 
And  stretched  out  was  the  little  finger. 

"  Such  gesture  certes  did  appear 
An  insult  to  our  cloth  designed  us, 
So   'at  the  double*  we  came  here, 
Leaving  the  telescope  behind  us." 

"Such  stuff,"  the  King  cried,  "ne'er  was  heard. 
"  By  Di,  if  he  knew  what  their  craze  meant ! " 
But  at  that  moment  there  occurred 
What  e'en  in  Oberon  caused  amazement. 

With  glowing  cheeks  and  gleaming  tresses, 
Laughing  and  skipping  like  good  luck, 
Appeared,  in  her  most  flounced  of  dresses, 
"  The  Spectre,"  ushered  in  by  Puck ! 

She  curtsied  here,  she  curtsied  there, 

No  end  to  her  salaams  and  sinkings, 

Bent  low  before  Titania's  chair, 

And  thus  addressed  the  King — with  winkings  : 

"You  know,  my  Liege,  you  well  must  know, 
That  the  mere  thought  of  giving  trouble 
Has  often  racked  my  breast  with  woe — 
Has  sometimes  almost  bent  me  double. 

"And  this  young  Gentlefay  can  state — 
Come  forward,  Puck — if  you  misdoubt  me, 
How  agonised  I've  been  'of  late 
At  all  this  causeless  fuss  about  me. 

1  Vain  searchings.  The  optical  apparatus  Puck  had  constructed  re- 
flected, it  is  evident,  little  credit  on  its  designer — was,  in  fact,  we  suspect, 
but  another  sample  of  his  discreditable  '  capers. '  The  '  searchings  '  in 
question,  however,  might  have  proved  '  vain '  for  another  reason  than 
defects  in  the  telescope,  viz.  the  non-existence  of  the  objects  sought  for. 

1  The  Beast.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Oberon  meant  by  this 
appellative  the  Rabbit—  '  simpliciter '  and  '  per  se. '  Unquestionably 
there  was  at  that  time  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Fairy 

community  between  the  ideas  of  the  Rabbit  and  the  D 1,  and  from 

the  prevalent  estimate  of  Minikeena's  character  it  seemed  a  priori  not 
improbable  that  Satan  himself  should  swallow  her.  From  the  reply  to 
the  King,  however,  it  appears  he  was  understood  to  refer  exclusively 
to  the  minor  embodiment  of  evil — the  creature  without  horn  or  hoof, 
and  with  tail  of  contracted  dimensions  that  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  performed  the  operation  in  question. 
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— "But  where's  the  thing  of  aspect  haggard 
Lay  blinking  here  two  days  or  longer  ? 
Where  now  is  fled  the  blatant  blackguard, 
The  stercoraceous  scandal-monger  ? 

"  The  sharded  spy,  the  gobemouche  vapid, 
The  twilight  tamperer  with  truth, 
Who  swore,  to  spite  me  or  the  Eabbit, 
That  beast  had  eaten  me  forsooth ! 

"Me  wriggling  in  its  maw  he  painted, 
Droned  out  he  thence  had  heard  a  squealing, 
And  when  my  handsome  friend  here  fainted 
Hum-m-ed l  at  his  tenderness  of  feeling. 

"  Yet  see  my  skin  still  smooth  and  white, 
My  '  frame '  compact  with  all  its  sap  in ; 
In  fact,  the  whole  thing  was  the  bite 
Of  a  canard  and  not  a  lapin.2 

"For  while  Sir  Bunny,  twitching  round 
A  testy  nose,  his  tusks  was  baring, 
I  cleared  the  bracken  at  a  bound 
And  left  the  rodent  rascal  staring. 

"In  all  thereafter  did  arise 

From  what  my  friends  to  what  my  ghost  did, 

Thanks  to  a  chum  or  my  own  eyes 

I  am  and  have  been  fully  posted. 

"To  nurse  the  virtues  that  had  gained  me 
A  place  among  the  Saints  and  Martyrs, 
;Twas  this,  your  Majesty,  detained  me  ; 
And — whisper — I  had  lost  my  garters."3 

Thus  chaffed  she  Oberon — then  unbraided 
Her  golden  ringlets,  and,  soft-whining, 
Drew  out  her  mouchoir's  film,  and  made  it 
Like  gossamer  with  dew  a-shining, 

And  sobbed  "her  grateful  tears  must  fall, 
(Though  they  would  make  her  eyes  like  ferrets'), 
In  proof  how  touched  she  was  by  all 
Their  attestations  to  her  'merits.' 


1  Hum-m-ed.    We  do  trust,  for  the  honour  of  Beetledom,  that  nothing 
more  than  its  ordinary  intonations  were  employed  on  the  occasion  in 

question,  and  that  no  such  vile  insinuation  was  intended  as  Miss  M 

too  sensitively  suspected. 

2  Sap  in — lapin.      If   M was  responsible  for  these   rhymes   (and 

rhyming  was  among  her  absurdities),  her  pronunciation  of  French  was 
evidently  "  after  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe." 

3  Lost — garters.      If  we   suppose  for  a  moment  this  statement  to  be 

correct,  the  loss  to  M would  not  have  been  a  great  one,  as  on  all 

ordinary  occasions  she  preferred  wearing  her  stockings  about  her  heels, 
and  frequently  (as  in  her  rat  bit  forays)  dispensed  with  them  altogether. 
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"  First  to  her  Queen  her  thanks  were  due," 
With  genuflexion  low  Miss  Min  said, 
And  mocking  little  fist  askew, 
Pressing  her  bosom  like  a  pin's  head. 

"She'd  treasure  too  till  Fate  should  end  her. 

As  testimonials  apt  and  germane, 

The  Doctor's  epithet  of  'tender,'* 

And  that  prompt  In  memoriam  Sermon  !  " 

She  hailed  the  Commodore     'True  Blue,' 

Lauded  the  General's  'gentility,' 

And  bore  ecstatic  witness  to 

The  'pluck'  of  both,  and  the — 'agility.1 

"  For  zeal  so  active — love  so  ample, 
Still  would  she  strive  to  keep  before  'em 
The  type  they  prized — her  own  example 
Of  light,  and  sweetness,'1  and  decorum  !  " 

Then  she  perked  up  her  pigmy  body, 
Then  stooped,  went  waggling  like  a  duck, 
Then  rushed  with  wolfish  howl2  at  Noddy, 
Then  threw  a  somersault  o'er  Puck. 

"With  tricks,  quips,  songs,  assaulting,  cheating, 
She  stirred  the  Hall  from  floor  to  rafter; 
— One  face  she  made  like  rabbit  eating 
Had  almost  choked  Six-inch  with  laughter. 

O'Lanthorn  3  danced,  the  glow-worms  glittered, 
Fitzmidge  let  slip  "hee,  hee,"   unwitting, 
Behind  her  fan  Titania  tittered, 
And  Oberon — Oh  his  sides  were  splitting! 

Eeplaced  were  then  the  soup,  the  chine, 
Ants'  eggs,  bees'  bags,  and  fry  ling  finny; 
And  o'er  pearl  cup  of  cowslip  wine 
The  toast  rang  "  Welcome  back  to  Minnie  ! " 

But  now  my  Muse  is  lacking  rest, 
So  here  this  tuneful  record  closes 
Of  Her  who  once  alike  impressed 
King  Oberon's  heart  and  Babbits'  noses. 

J.  S.  D. 

1  Light  and  sweetness.    A  resemblance  may  be  detected  between  these 
expressions  and  Mr.  Mattbew  Arnold's  "  Sweetness  and  Light."     However 
this  may  be  accounted  for — on  which  a  good  deal  might  be  said — it  is 
probable,  from  her  subsequent  illustrations,  that  Minikeena  understood 
the  epithets  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  which  the  human 
philosopher  attaches  to  them. 

2  Wolfish  howl.     Of  course  &  pianissimo  imitation,  yet  loud  enough,  in 
his  Lordship's  delicate  state  of  health  to  agitate  him  extremely,  and  even 
threaten  a  recurrence  of  his  late  distressing  malady. 

3  O'Lanthorn  (Jack — the  th  sounded  as  in  thin)  an  Irish  crony  of  Mini- 
keena.     The  O'Lanterns  of  Ireland,  though  closely  connected  with  the 
humbler  English  Wisps,  hold  high  position,  and  are  much  looked  up  to 
in  their  own  country.     Some  fancy  they  discern  the  peculiar  gait  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Tribe — The  O'Lanthorn — in  the  present  Home-Kule  move- 
ment. 
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IV.-SAVONAKOLA  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

THE  first  great  event  which  followed,  in 
the  public  life  of  Florence  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  history  of  Savonarola, 
upon  the  death  of  Lorenzo  del  Medici  was 
the  very  curious  and  picturesque  episode 
of  the  visit  of  Charles  of  Anjou — Charles 
the  Eighth  of  France— to  the  city  of 
Florence.  A  more  remarkable  and  excit- 
ing incident  has  seldom  found  a  place  in 
any  record  of  the  risks  to  which  small 
states  are  liable.  There  was  no  quarrel 
between  Italy,  so  far  as  such  a  general 
title  could  be  given  to  the  Italy  of  that 
day,  and  France.  Certainly  there  was 
no  quarrel  between  Florence  and  France. 
But  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  time 
when  the  many  divisions,  the  contending 
cities,  republics,  and  princedoms  of  Italy 
have  not  been  a  temptation  to  her  bigger 
neighbours  on  every  side  of  her.  A 
country  so  rich  and  splendid  could  scarcely 
fail  to  awaken  covetings;  and  nothing 
could  give  more  opportunity  to  the  in- 
vader than  the  condition  of  this  warring 
family,  every  member  of  which  clung  with 
desperation  to  its  own  precarious  independ- 
ence, though  quite  indifferent  to  the  en- 
slaving of  its  brethren.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  French  invasion  was  the  usur- 
pation of  Ludovic  the  Moor,  Ludovico 
Sforza,  who  had  dethroned  his  own  nephew, 
the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan,  and  reigned 
(like  one  of  Shakespeare's  dukes),  keeping 
this  nephew  in  confinement.  The  wife 
of  the  imprisoned  prince,  however,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who 
threatened  Ludovico  continually,  and  dis- 
turbed him  in  the  possession  of  his  usurped 
and  ill-gotten  power.  To  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  this  disturbance,  Ludovico  invited 
France,  in  the  person  of  her  young  and 
romantically-disposed  monarch,  to  invade 
Italy  and  take  Naples,  a  jewel  worthy  of 
even  an  imperial  crown.  France,  history 
tells  us — or  at  least  all  wise  Frenchmen — 
resisted  and  disliked  the  enterprise ;  but, 


strangely     enough,   Italy,    the    country 
threatened  with  invasion,  invited  it,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect;  and  even  eyes  so 
penetrating  as  those  of  Savonarola  saw  a 
deliverer   divinely   sent   in    the   uncouth 
figure  of    Charles  of  Anjou,    the    least 
comely  of  all  knights-errant.      Nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  the  despairing 
disgust  of  the  people  with  their  princes 
and  their  governments  than  this  universal 
sentiment  of  welcome  towards  the  foreign 
invader,  who  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  the 
enemy  of  the  commonweal.     Lorenzo  dei 
Medici  had  been  dead  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  his  son  Piero  held 
a  tottering  sway  in  Florence,  when   the 
French  army  crossed  the  Alps.     The  first 
news  of  their  setting  out,  exaggerated  by 
all  those  popular  tales  of  gigantic  strength 
and  barbarian  ferocity  which  attach  gene- 
rally to  all  invaders,  and  which  in  those 
distant  ages  rumour  gave  full  voice  to, 
was  received  in  Florence  on  one  of  the 
days   when   Savonarola  preached  in  the 
Duomo  ;  and  thither  the  excited  populace 
rushed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about 
this    terrible    event.      He    had    already 
warned  them  of  One  who  should  come, 
like   a    new    Cyrus,    over    the    hills    to 
punish   the   wicked    and  purge    Italy   of 
her  sins.     As  it  happened,  his  series  of 
discourses  upon  the  building  of  Noah's  ark 
— that  spiritual  house  of  refuge  in  which 
he  had  entreated  his  hearers  to  take  refuge 
— had  come  to  an  appropriate  and  striking 
point  which  chimed  in  strangely  with  the 
event  of  which  all  his  great  congregation 
had  just  heard  with  excitement,  agitation, 
and  terror.     "  Behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring 
a  flood  of  waters  on  the  earth,"  were  the 
words  of  his  text.  He  gave  it  forth  "  with 
a  terrible  voice "   over  the  heads  of  the 
hushed  and  awe-stricken  multitude  in  the 
gloom  of  the  great  cathedral ;  his  voice 
sounded  like  sudden  thunder,  and  a  shud- 
der of  painful  interest  and  emotion  rose 
through   the  vast  assembly,   moving  the 
preacher   as   much  as  the  hearers.     He 
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bad  prophesied  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  Lorenao  was  dead  ;  he  had  prophesied 
the  coming  of  this  Cyrus ;  and  for  a  long 
time  had  held  up,  so  to  speak,   over  the 
head  of  the  guilty  city,  that  sword  of  the 
Lord,  which  was  to  avenge  and  destroy. 
Now  the  crisis  and  the  very  moment  had 
come.     The  people,  we  are  told,  hurried 
through  the  streets    after  his    discourse, 
"  more  dead  than  alive,"  in  gloomy  silence, 
not  venturing  even  to  confide  to  each  other 
the  alarm  that  filled  their  souls.  They  had 
indeed  almost  wished  for,   almost  invited, 
the    new  Cyrus,   feeling  that  indefinable 
hope  in  his  coming  which,  when  human 
circumstances  are  desperate,  every  great 
change  brings  with  it.     That,   however, 
which  was  but  an  agreeable  excitement  at 
a  distance,  became  more  appalling  as  it 
drew  near.    And  soon  other  news  arrived, 
which  added  to  the  terrible  uncertainty  of 
the   districts  which  lay  in   the  invader's 
way,  whether  they  were  to  regard  him  as 
the  scourge  of  God  or  the  great  deliverer, 
both  of  which  had  been  prophesied  by  the 
prophet.     At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
campaign  the  French  dispersed  the  Nea- 
politan fleet,  and,  taking  a  small  sea- side 
town,  in  which  they  had  left  a  garrison, 
sacked  and  destroyed  the  unhappy  little 
place  ;  a  terrible  example  and  warning  to 
all  others.     This  happened  when  Charles 
was  making  his  way  across  the  flats   of 
Lombardy  ;    and  Florence  was  the  next 
stage  in  his  progress.    The  town  was  rich, 
splendid,  tempting  in  every  way  to  the 
northern  invader.     The  fighting  men  who 
had  so  often  defended  it  were  out  of  fashion; 
the  Magnifico  was  no  longer  a  firm  and  wise 
Lorenzo,  but  wavering  and  foolish ;  and 
the  town  itself  watched  its  ruler  like  the 
unwilling  captive  it  was,  on  the  strain  to 
catch  the  moment  when  it  might  twitch 
the  chain  by  which  he  held  it  out  of  his 
unwary  hand.     This  moment  came  very 
soon.     Piero,  in   his  fright,  went  out  to 
meet  his  fate.  When  he  heard  of  Charles's 
approach,  he  hurried  to  meet  him,  and, 
with  signal  folly,  by  way  of  propitiating 
the  invader,  put  the  only  defences  the  in- 
termediate   country    possessed    into    his 
hands,  thus  opening  to  Charles  the   way 
to  the  city  without  securing  any  conditions 
of  compensation  or  guarantees  of  peace. 


When  the  news  of  this  base  surrender 
reached  Florence  the   whole  city  was  in 
an  uproar.     Terror  and  indignation  and 
passionate  patriotism  all  united  to  make 
the  populace  half  frantic  with  excitement. 
That  fear  which  even  the  bravest  may  be 
permitted  to  feel  for  the  fate  of  a  great  city 
full  of  helpless  and  un  warlike  persons  in  the 
hands  of  a  conqueror,  mingling  with  the 
exasperation  of  a  proud  people  betrayed, 
brought  on  one   of   those  paroxysms  of 
popular    frenzy    in    which    the    mob    is 
capable  of    almost    anything — of    heroic 
and  sublime  self-defence,  or  of  mad  license, 
carnage,  and  anarchy,  according  to    the 
touch  which  sways  it.    Mutterings  against 
the  rich  citizens  who  had  made  their  wealth 
by   oppression — against  the  partizans   of 
the  Medici  party,  the  betrayers  of  the  state 
— and  against  all  rulers  and  authority — 
along  with  a  feverish  impatience  to  protect 
Florence,  rose  among  the  crowds  like  the 
gathering  of  a  tempest.     But,  leaderless, 
counselless,   as   they  were,  one  impulse 
swayed  the  people.  They  knew  of  one  man 
at  least  whose  voice  was  to  be  trusted,  who 
would  speak  to  them   boldly  and  freely, 
without  fear  or  favour — a  man  so  deep  in 
the  counsels  of  Heaven  that  he  had  seen, 
all  along  this  trouble  coming.     With  one 
accord    they  rushed    to    the    Cathedral. 
"  Such  a  dense  mass  of  people  had  never 
been  seen  in  it :    they  were   so   closely 
packed  that  no  one  could  stir."    The  man 
in  the  pulpit,  to   whom  they  all  looked, 
might  no  doubt  have  led  that  dark  moving 
mass — Italian   crowd  of  men,  always  re- 
markable to   behold,  thronging  there  in. 
all  the  dim  corners,  scarcely  visible  except 
by  the  thrill  of  breath  and  motion,  the 
gleam  of  dark  eyes  and  stern  faces — to 
meet  the  invader,  and  perhaps  by  miracu- 
lous momentary  passion  to  turn  him  back ; 
or  might,  with  a  spirit  more  congenial  to 
the  time  and  place,  have  given  just,  the 
stimulus   that  was   wanted   to   make   the 
injured  people  avenge  itself  terribly  upon 
its  tyrants,     lie  did  neither.      Stretching 
out  his  arms  over  the  crowd,  with  all  the 
emotion  of  one  who   shared  their  every 
tremor  and  pang,  he  called  out  to  them  to 
repent  and  pray.     The  Scourge  had  come, 
the  blow  had  descended  ;  but  yet  Florence 
was  in  the  hand  of  a -God  never  slow  to 
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pardon.  "Repent,"  he  cried,  "for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;"  and 
again,  "  Pardon,  O  Lord,  pardon  those 
Florentines  who  desire  to  be  Thine."  This 
was  how  Savonarola  took  the  tide  at 
its  flood.  He  might  have  made  himself 
autocrat — dictator — and  so,  indeed,  for  a 
time  he  was — and  taken  whatever  revenge 
he  pleased  upon  his  enemies  ;  but  the  only 
revenge  he  demanded  was  upon  themselves, 
whose  sins  had  caused  this  chastisement ; 
and  the  remedy  was  reformation,  not  of  the 
state  only,  but  of  every  individual.  The 
excited  mass  calmed  down  under  this  won- 
derful appeal.  Their  vows  of  vengeance 
against  their  betrayers  died  on  their  lips. 
In  gravity  and  humility  they  dispersed  to 
await  the  event,  whatever  it  might  be,  with 
something  like  national  dignity.  The  best 
men  of  the  city,  so  long  kept  under,  came 
to  the  front  in  this  moment  of  general 
agitation;  and  the  sense  of  tremendous 
danger — danger  unspeakable,  yet  not  un- 
mixed with  hope — fortunately  subdued 
all  dissensions  among  the  bodies  who  still 
had  power  to  do  their  best — to  do  some- 
thing for  the  salvation  of  the  city.  While 
the  Signory  and  their  counsellors  consulted, 
Savonarola  held  the  populace  as  in  a  leash. 
He  kept  calm  within  the  walls,  whatever 
might  be  without,  absolutely  preventing, 
not  only  domestic  tumult  and  anarchy,  but 
those  sudden  and  wild  experiments  of 
government  which  are  as  dangerous.  The 
first  excitement  having  been  thus  mastered, 
the  city  appointed  another  solemn  deputa- 
tion to  go  to  Charles,  and  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  be  done  to  mend  matters.  One 
of  these  ambassadors,  and  the  most  import- 
ant, was  Savonarola.  Before  setting  out 
he  delivered  another  great  sermon.  "  The 
Lord  has  heard  your  prayers,  and  caused 
a  great  revolution  to  end  peaceably/'  he 
said.  "  If  you  would  have  the  Lord  con- 
tinue His  mercy  to  you,  be  merciful  to  your 
brethren,  your  friends — even  your  enemies. 
The  Lord  has  said  to  you,  '  I  will  have 
mercy.'  Woe  to  them  that  disobey  Him  ! " 
When  he  had  left  this  solemn  charge 
upon  his  great  flock,  the  prophet  turned, 
with  a  precaution  in  which  there  seems  a 
certain  humorous  kindness,  to  the  smaller 
immediate  band  of  his  followers,  which  had 
its  special  dangers  too.  He  called  the 


brethren  of  San  Mareo  t)gether  in  chap- 
ter, and  warned  them  not  to  go  about 
boasting  that  their  prior  was  the  ambas- 
sador of  Florence  to  the  king,  but  rather 
to  keep  within  their  convent  walls  and  help 
him  with  their  prayers. 

Thus  he  set  out  on  his  mission.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  Burlamacchi's 
simple  tale  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  brought  into  the  net  of  the  unwilling 
fisher  at  Li brafratta,  who  was  sent  out  in  a 
storm  to  catch  fish  for  the  padre's  dinner — 
a  miracle  quite  unnecessary,  by  the  way, 
since  the  simple  historian  himself  adds  that 
Savonarola  ate  nothing  but  an  egg.  He 
travelled  on  foot,  with  a  few  companions 
chosen  from  among  his  own  monks,  his 
noble  colleagues  in  the  mission  having  gono 
on  before.  These  men,  among  whom  was 
Piero  Capponi,  one  of  the  most  noble  of 
living  Florentines,  had  already  had  their 
interview  with  the  king  before  the  monks 
arrived.  But  the  chief  result  they  seemed 
to  have  obtained  was  to  scare  Piero  del 
Medici,  who  still  lingered,  after  his  ignoble 
bargain,  ainoog  the  hangers-on  of  Charles, 
and  whom  the  arrival  of  a  new  Florentine 
embassy,  elected  independently  of  himself, 
and  coming  to  protest  against  his  shameful 
doings,  woke  up  at  once  to  the  desperation 
of  his  own  cause.  At  sight  of  them  he 
hurried  off  back  to  Florence,  where  he 
was  refused  admission  to  the  palace  of  the 
Signoria,  except  as  a  private  individual, 
and  finally  driven  out  of  the  city,  not 
without  tumults  and  some  bloodshed. 
Capponi  and  the  rest,  however,  made  little 
of  Charles,  who  would  promise  nothing, 
and  postponed  all  negotiation  until  he 
should  be  in  Florence.  With  this  most 
unsatisfactory  decision  they  returned,  full 
of  fear  and  trouble,  to  the  agitated  city, 
which  had  begun  to  sack  a  few  palaces, 
and  fall  upon  a  few  Medici,  by  way  of 
spending  that  overplus  of  excitement  which 
now  there  was  no  preacher  in  the  Duomo 
to  still  by  his  voice. 

It  was  then  that  Savonarola  reached 
the  camp.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  mis- 
sion would  be  more  successful  were  it  un- 
mingled  with  the  arguments  and  negotia- 
tions of  the  statesmen,  with  which,  in- 
deed, it  had  nothing  to  do.  Ho  saluted 
Charles,  when  introduced  to  his  presence, 
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as  the  "  great  servant  of  Divine  Justice.'7 
As  such  the  preacher j  had  always  re- 
garded this  king,  who  in  himself  was 
not  great.  And  Charles  was  full  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had  given 
him  so  elevated  a  mission,  who  had  de- 
scribed him  as  the  new  Cyrus,  the  scourge 
of  the  wicked,  the  deliverer  of  the 
righteous.  There  was  not,  however,  much 
food  for  vanity  in  Savonarola's  address. 
He  told  the  king,  indeed,  that,  years  before, 
this  visitation  had  been  revealed  to  him, 
and  bade  him  enter  boldly,  gladly  into 
Florence  as  the  avenger  of  Him  who 
triumphed  on  the  Cross.  "  Nevertheless, 
most  Christian  king,  listen  to  my  words," 
said  the  prophet,  j  "  God's  unworthy  ser- 
vant, to  whom  this  has  been  revealed, 
warns  and  admonishes  thee,  by  God's 
authority,  that  according  to  His  example 
thou  shouldst  show  mercy  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  Florence  where  (though  there 
are  many  sinners)  He  has  many  servants 
and  handmaidens,  both  in  the  world  and 
in  the  cloister,  for  whose  sake  it  is  thy 
duty  to  spare  the  city.  ...  In  God's 
name  I  exhort  and  admonish  thee  to  help 
and  defend  the  innocents,  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  poor,  and  above  all  modesty 
and  purity.  ...  In  God's  name  I  ad- 
monish thee  to  pardon  the  offences  of  the 
Florentines  and  other  people  who  may 
have  offended  thee.  .  .  .  Kern  ember  thy 
Saviour,  who,  hanging  on  the  Cross,  par- 
doned His  murderers.  Which  things  if 
thou  doest,  O  king,  God  will  increase 
thy  kingdom,  and  give  thee  victory.1  .  .  . 
l»ut  if  thou  dost  forget  the  work  for  which 
the  Lord  sends  thee,  He  will  then  choose 
another  to  fulfil  it,  and  will  let  the  hand  of 
His  wrath  fall  upon  thee,  and  wilt  punish 
thee  with  terrible  scourges.  All  this  I 
say  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
•  So  spake  the  prophets  to  the  ancient 
kings,  who  were,  perhaps,  scarcely  more 

1  Padre  Marchese  himself  here  pauses  to 
remark  how  strange  to  the  ears  of  the  French- 
men it  must  have  been  to  hear  that  this  mani- 
festly unjust  invasion  had  been  predicted  by 
Savonarola,  and  was  recognized  by  him  as  a 
divine  mission.  This,  however,  is  a  complica- 
tion of  the  matter  which  had  no  share  in  the 
straightforward  contemplation  of  the  event, 
from  one  side  only,  which  was  natural  to 
Savonarola. 


appropriate  executors  of  the  Divine  will 
than  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  king  and 
his  generals  were  moved  by  this  remark- 
able address,  and  though  no  promises  were 
made  to  Savonarola  any  more  than  to  his 
colleagues,  he  returned  with  better  hopes, 
and  brought  a  little  comfort  with  him  to 
the  gloomy  and  agitated  city,  in  which  his 
very  presence  was  of  itself  a  strength. 
He  returned  at  once  to  his  congenial  work, 
restraining  the  people  as  he  only  could, 
speaking  to  them  of  mercy  and  judgment, 
of  peace  and  brotherhood,  while  war  and 
all  its  tumults  were  so  near,  and  when  any 
unguarded  blaze  of  popular  wrath  might 
at  any  moment  have  destroyed  the  city, 
and  given  to  history  a  sack  of  Florence 
with  all  its  inevitable  horrors. 

Meanwhile  Capponi  and  his  colleagues 
made  all  the  hasty  preparations  they 
could  for  a  desperate  resistance,  should 
the  worst  com.e  to  the  worst.  In  this 
condition  of  affairs,  Florence  had  to  do 
what  many  an  individual  has  to  do  in 
the  exigencies  of  private  life,  to  decorate 
her  streets  and  throw  wide  her  gates,  and 
prepare  pageants  of  welcome  for  the  in- 
solent visitor,  whose  very  smile  was  an 
offence,  but  who,  if  offended,  had  strength 
enough  to  crush  her  under  his  heel,  and 
make  her  streets  run  with  blood.  A  more 
exciting  moment  could  not  be  imagined. 
All  the  available  troops  the  Kepublic  could 
collect  lay  unseen  in  peaceful  cloisters  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  great  old  palaces, 
ready  for  instant  action  if  need  were,  when 
the  great  bell  should  ring ;  the  houses 
were  filled  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
even  with  materials  for  barricades  (the 
idea  of  which,  we  are  told,  was  first  picked 
up  by  the  French  in  this  strange  visit) ; 
and  over  all  these  grim  preparations  waved 
the  flags,  the  tapestries  on  the  balconies, 
the  awnings  over  the  streets.  It  was 
November,  probably  one  of  those  grim, 
grey  days  which  the  city  of  Florence  has 
her  share  of,  and  with  which  her  grave 
and  stern  splendour  is  not  uncongenial — 
for  it  rained  when  the  cortege  marched  in 
at  the  gate  of  San  Frediano,  and  across 
the  turbid  river  to  the  Medicean  palace  in 
the  Via  Larga,  where  everything  had  been 
prepared  with  due  magnificence  for  the 
king's  lodgings,  and  where  all  the  costly 
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and  beautiful  art  collections  made  by  the 
great  Lorenzo  and  his  wealthy  prede- 
cessors were.  The  visit  lasted  for  ten 
days,  and  during  that  time  it  may  well  be 
supposed  how  hard  the  struggle  was  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection,  to  prevent 
all  feuds  among  themselves,  and  all  need- 
less irritation  of  the  triumphant  and  pro- 
bably insolent  strangers,  who  though  they 
professed  to  be  friendly  visitors,  yet  felt 
themselves  conquerors,  and  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  been  let 
loose  upon  the  magnificent  city.  Once, 
indeed,  during  their  stay  an  incident 
occurred  which  showed  the  Frenchmen 
that  all  the  strength  was  not  on  their  side, 
nor  the  danger  upon  that  of  the  Floren- 
tines. "Whether  by  accident  or  design,'7 
says  Professor  Villari,  with  a  graphic  force 
not  usual  to  his  dull  though  valuable  nar- 
rative, "  a  report  was  spread  through  the 
town  that  Piero  dei  Medici  had  appeared 
at  one  of  the  gates  :  the  great  bell  tolled 
continuously,  the  streets  were  all  in  motion, 
the  people  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement ; 
the  very  earth  seemed  to  bring  forth 
armed  men,  all  hastening  to  the  piazza  ; 
the  gates  of  the  palaces  were  closed,  the 
towers  were  armed,  and  barricades  pre- 
pared in  the  streets.  ...  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  report  was  false,  and  the 
tumult  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen. 
But  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  foreigners." 

This  the  reader  will  easily  believe  who 
has  ever  beheld  a  scene  of  popular  excite- 
ment, even  on  a  much  less  warlike  age 
and  occasion  in  the  lofty  and  narrow  streets 
of  an  Italian  city.  The  great  bell  clang- 
ing from  the  old  Tower,  the  cow  lowing,  as 
the  Florentines  said,  in  familiar  fondness 
— was  a  sound  known  over  all  the  city ; 
and  it  is  one  which  would  rouse  Florence 
now  as  well  as  then.  I  remember  the 
look  of  these  streets  on  the  morning  of  a 
much  less  difficult  revolution,  that  of  '59, 
when,  in  comparative  silence,  without  bell 
to  rouse  them,  or  visible  token  for  their 
gathering,  the  tramp  of  men  suddenly 
filled  the  streets,  and  crowds  emerged  into 
the  piazza — crowds  so  unlike  the  crowds 
of  other  places,  no  flutter  of  women  or 
children  about,  a  dark  moving  throng  of 
men.  Even  the  crowd  of  a  market-day, 


when  there  is  nothing  more  alarming  than 
a  mass  of  loud-talking,  gesticulating  con- 
tadini  and  townsmen  mingled  together 
in  the  great  noble  square,  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  scene 
was  when,  by  all  the  narrow  ways,  the 
citizens  were  pouring  into  that  general 
centre,  and  every  strait  street  looked  like 
the  gate  of  a  castle,  at  which  three  could 
defy  a  thousand.  Perhaps  it  is  a  relic  of 
those  stormy  times  which  keeps  the 
feminine  element  so  much  out  of  the 
Florentine  crowd,  even  in  its  most  peace- 
ful aspect,  and  thus  confers  upon  the 
most  harmless  throng  an  air  of  dark  force 
and  purpose,  of  something  about  to  be 
done,  which  helps  the  modern  spectator 
better  than  anything  else  to  realize  the 
passionate  scenes  of  former  times. 

Charles  the  Eighth  was  hard  to  get  rid 
of.  Not  only  the  ordinary  motives  which 
tempted  the  invader  of  those  fighting  days, 
cupidity  and  thirst  for  con  quest,  but  also  the 
fact  that  Piero  dei  Medici  was  praying  for 
his  help  on  one  side,  while  the  Eepublic, 
firmly  holding  by  its  newly-regained 
liberty,  faced  him  on  the  other,  kept  the 
French  negotiators  in  a  dubious  mood. 
Their  own  position  was  not  without  its 
dangers.  The  escape  of  some  prisoners 
whom  the  French  were  leading  bound 
through  the  streets — an  incident  which 
has  been  used  with  much  effect  in  the 
noble  fiction  of  Romola — roused  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Burgo  Ognisanti  to  such 
a  pitch  of  indignation,  that  in  a  sudden 
fury  of  assault,  from  windows  and  doors, 
and  a  hundred  points  of  vantage,  they 
fell  on  the  redoubtable  Swiss,  the  finest 
infantry  in  the  world,  and  drove  these 
mountaineers  so  sharply  to  their  de- 
fences, that  even  the  brave  Swiss  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  of  "  a  city  which  the 
sound  of  a  bell  could  convert  into  an  armed 
castle,"  and  where  it  might  chance  that 
they  should  find  themselves  shut  up,  with 
every  window  and  every  street-corner  pour- 
ing forth  a  fiery  hail  upon  them.  This 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  helped  Charles  to  see  more 
clearly  ;  but  yet  at  the  very  last  moment 
his  pride  and  obstinacy  came  uppermost, 
and  the  king,  turning  furiously  away 
when  his  ultimatum  was  rejected  by  the 
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Florentines,  broke  up  the  negotiations  by 
exclaiming,  "  Then  we  shall  sound  our 
trumpets."  "  And  we  our  bells  !  "  cried 
brave  Piero  Capponi,  snatching  the  insult- 
ing treaty,  which  he  had  just  in  the  name 
of  Florence  rejected,  from  the  secretary's 
hand,  and  tearing  it  in  pieces.  This  out- 
burst of  patriotic  impatience  driven  despe- 
rate brought  the  Frenchmen  to  their 
senses. 

"  Lo  strepito  dell'  armi  e  de'  cavalli 
Non  pote  far  die  non  fossi  sentita 
La  voce  d'un  Cappon  fra  cento  Galli. " 

(The  din  of  arms  could  not  prevent 
our  Capon's  voice  from  sounding  high 
above  a  hundred  cocks.) — Galli,  codes. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  historians. 
Burlamacchfa  story  gives  a  different  view 
of  the  transaction.  According  to  him, 
Capponi's  bold  speech  so  roused  the  rage 
of  the  king,  that  he  at  once  decided  to 
sack  the  city ;  and  Savonarola,  almost 
forcing  his  way  into  the  palace,  had  to  be 
brought  on  the  scene  to  frighten  and 
subdue  Charles  before  this  cruel  purpose 
was  abandoned.  The  narrative  is  won- 
derfully picturesque,  and  no  doubt  refers 
to  an  actual  interview,  which  took  place 
a  little  later,  when  Savonarola  was  sent 
to  expedite  by  all  the  arguments  in  his 
power  the  king's  departure  from  the  city. 
"  When  he  saw  the  servant  of  God/' 
says  Burlamacchi,  "  according  to  the 
•custom  of  the  king  of  France,  he  rose 
to  show  him  respect.  But  the  servant  of 
God  took  out  a  little  leaden  crucifix  which 
he  carried  always  about  him,  and  holding 
it  up  to  the  king,  said,  '  This  is  He  who 
made  heaven  and  earth.  Honour  not  me, 
but  honour  Him  who  is  King  of  kings, 
Lord  of  lords,  and  who  makes  the  world 
to  tremble,  and  gives  victory  to  princes 
according  to  His  will  and  justice.  He 
punishes  and  destroys  impious  and  unjust 
kings ;  and  He  will  destroy  thce  with  all 
thy  army,  if  thou  dost  not  give  up  thy 
cruel  purpose,  and  annul  the  plan  thou 

hast  formed  against  this  city 

Knowest  thou  not  that  it  matters  little  to 
the  Lord  whether  He  gets  the  victory 
with  few  or  with  many  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten what  He  did  to  Sennacherib,  the 
proud  king  of  the  Assyrians?  or  how, 


when  Moses  prayed,  Joshua  and  the 
people  overcame  their  enemies  ?  So  shall 
it  be  done  to  thee  .  .  .  .'  Thus  spoke 
the  padre  to  the  king,  filling  him  with 
terror,  and  threatening  him,  in  the  name 
of  God,  always  with  the  crucifix  in  his 
hand.  And  he  spoke  with  so  much  power 
and  effect,  that  all  who  were  present 
were  struck  with  dismay  and  terror,  and 
the  king  and  his  ministers  were  moved  to 
tears.  Then  the  padre  took  the  king  by 
the  hand,  and  said  to  him,  '  Sacred  ma- 
jesty, know  that  it  is  God's  will  that  thou 
shouldst  leave  the  city  without  making 
any  other  change,  otherwise  thou  and  thy 
army  will  here  lay  down  your  lives.'  " 

Thus  Burlamacchi  describes  the  last 
scene,  before  Charles  unwillingly  passed 
on  his  way.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
the  city  got  rid  of  its  troublesome  and 
dangerous  visitor,  without  any  more  seri- 
ous cost  than  that  of  the  Medicean  art- 
treasures,  and  all  the  beautiful  things 
with  which  the  palace  had  been  decked 
for  the  king's  reception.  The  French 
"  looted  " — to  use  a  modern  word — the 
princely  house  in  which  they  had  been 
lodged,  plundering  it  from  hall  to  garret, 
valets  and  barons,  and  the  king  himself, 
taking  share  in  the  spoil.  But  this  was 
a  small  fine  to  pay  for  the  comfort  of 
getting  free  of  so  great  a  danger  and  em- 
barrassment. And  when  the  tramp  of  the 
departing  army  had  died  on  the  air — when 
Florence  breathed  freely,  and  the  agitated 
people  could  pause  and  reckon  their  gains 
and  losses — it  then  appeared  that  the 
Scourge  of  God,  which  had  only  been 
waved  innoxiously,  as  it  were,  over  their 
heads,  had  brought  benefit  and  blessing 
unawares,  as  their  prophet  had  ever  pro- 
mised. When  the  danger  was  over,  and 
the  excitement  began  to  subside,  Florence 
opened  her  eyes  to  find  that  a  great 
revolution  had  happened  in  her  history. 
The  Medici  were  gone — their  power,  built 
up  so  gradually  and  so  wisely,  had  vanished 
and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  Piero 
might  bluster  or  threaten  outside  the  gates, 
but  within  he  had  no  power.  Once  more, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  Florentines 
were  free. 

The  old  machinery  of  government,  how- 
ever— the  most  cumbrous  of  all  the  sys- 
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terns  in  Italy,  and  affording  more  scope  for 
the  tyranny  of  a  faction  than  for  the  wide 
freedom  at  which  theoretically  it  aimed — 
had  fallen  rusty  and  out  of  gear  :  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  decide  upon 
some  possible  way  by  which  the  vessel  of 
state  might  again  be  got  under  pilotage. 
In  former  times,  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
in  such  an  emergency  was  to  call  a  Par- 
lamento — a  vague  mob  who  assembled  in 
the  piazza  without  check  upon  its  preten- 
sions, or  even  guarantee  of  citizenship — a 
mob  which  it  was  very  easy  to  leaven  with 
noisy  men  here  and  there,  good  for  lead- 
ing the  voices  of  the  rest,  and  suggesting 
the  hasty  decisions  in  which  every  mob 
delights.  Such  a  vague,  foolish,  popular 
assembly  had  invariably  committed  the 
sovereign  power  into  the  hands  that  were 
most  clever  in  managing  it,  the  dominant 
party,  whatever  that  might  be ;  and  with 
its  facile  vote  and  ready  confidence,  had 
fallen  into  a  mere  farce  and  laughable 
parody  of  a  popular  institution,  the  mas- 
querade under  which  despotism  disported 
itself.  What  other  way  than  this  farce 
of  popular  election — with  its  Balia,  its 
cheerful  giving  over  of  the  freedom  of 
Florence  to  the  strongest,  the  loudest 
voiced  and  most  specious  claimant,  and 
all  its  fictitious  appearance  of  spontaneity 
— could  be  found  ? — what  was  to  be  put  in 
its  place  ?  This  the  city  began  to  ask  itself 
with  one  mind,  great  and  small  discussing 
the  point,  and  a  great  deal  of  agitation  ac- 
companying the  discussion.  Italy  was  at 
this  period  the  only  country  in  the  world 
in  which  politics,  as  we  understand  the 
word,  can  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all. 
Ko  other  race  was  as  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation,  or  powerful  in  habit, 
to  have  time  for  the  consideration  of  con- 
stitutional questions  or  theories  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  laud  of  Machiavelli  was 
already  an  adept  in  such  theories ;  and 
Machiavelli  himself,  if  not  already  a  not- 
able personage,  was  at  that  moment,  with 
all  his  wisdom  undeveloped  in  his  }Toung 
head,  moving  about  the  streets  of  this 
very  Florence,  and  waiting  for  his  time  to 
strike  in,  and  take  his  part  in  all  the 
debates  and  curious  questions  which 
possessed  the  popular  mind.  Professor 
Yillari  furnishes  us  with  a  glimpse  of 


Italian  feeling  on  this  subject,  which  is 
fortunately  brief  enough  to  quote  : — 

"There  existed  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Florentines  such  an  innate  love  of  liberty, 
that  when  unable  to  enter  freely  into 
discussions  in  the  councils,  they  retired  to 
their  closets  to  reason  on  affairs  of  state, 
and  to  create  political  science.  In  con- 
sulting their  works,  we  always  find  that 
they  begin  by  laying  down  this  doctrine — 
that  the  greatest  felicity  which  man  can 
hope  to  find  on  earth,  is  to  have  a  share 

in  the  government  of  his  country 

Starting  from  the  one  idea,  that  to  govern 
is  the  greatest  happiness,  that  which  man 
most  desires— it  naturally  follows  that  all 
would  aspire  to  it,  that  all  would  be  de- 
sirous to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in 
their  native  land,  and  that  every  man 
would  strive  to  attain  this,  however  it 
might  injure  other  men.  Such  princi- 
ples must  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
danger  of  relapsing  into  tyranny,  as 
happened  in  almost  all  the  governments 
of  Italy.  To  the  question,  What  is  a 
perfect  government?  the  whole  school 
of  Italian  politicians  had  but  one  answer 
— that  in  which  no  tyranny  can  exist. 
And  what  is  the  form  of  government  in 
which  tyranny  cannot  exist  ?  That  which 
shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  satisfy  at  one 
and  the  same  time  all  the  passions  of  all 
orders  of  the  citizens.  In  every  city,  they 
said,  there  will  be  a  few  who  will  try  to 
rule  over  all ;  the  ottimati  (patricians) 
will  strive  for  honours,  the  people  for 
liberty.  Hence  they  desired  to  have  a 
mixed  government,  uniting  in  itself  the 
various  interests  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tious, the  ottimati,  and  the  people,  and 
by  such  means  they  hoped  that  secure 
liberty  would  be  established." 

When  the  Florentines,  full  of  these- 
sentiments,  found  themselves  at  last  re- 
lieved from  all  intruders,  and  from  the 
one  supreme  family  which,  in  spite  of 
their  struggles,  had  ruled  them  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  they  immediately  rushed 
with  a  certain  enjoyment  into  the  pre- 
liminaries of  reconstruction,  debating 
among  themselves  (as  unfortunately  we 
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have    more    than    once    seen     done    in 
later  days)   the   ideal  constitution  which 
should    make  all  men,    or    at   least   the 
Florentines,  happy.  But  the  delight  of  thus 
reforming  the  constitution  of  a  state  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  it  is  evident  that  all 
ordinary  affairs    stood    still    in    Florence 
while  the  Signora  and  their  counsellors, 
the  most  important  citizens,  endeavoured 
to  come  to  a  decision,  and  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  the  new  constitution 
should  resemble  that  of  Venice,  or  should 
be  merely  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
system.     During  the  earlier  part  of  these 
discussions  Savonarola  did  not  interfere 
with  the  statesmen  whose  business  it  was, 
but  went  on  with  his  usual  occupations, 
exercising  all  his  influence  and  power  over 
the  mind  of  Florence  to  make  the  popu- 
lace tranquil,  to  encourage  the  people  in 
that  way  of  well-doing  which  he  believed 
had  been  the  means  of  their  preservation 
from   the    invader,   and   to   relieve    the 
poverty  and   distress  which  abounded  in 
the  city.    For  the  latter  object  he  entreated 
the  rich  to  make  personal  sacrifices — to  give 
up  their  pomp  and  pleasures,  to  apply  to 
the  service  of  the  poor  the  money  which  they 
would  have  spent  upon  education  at  the 
university  of  Pisa,  then  temporarily  closed, 
Pisa  being  still  in  rebellion  and  revolution  ; 
and,  going  further  still,  with  a  liberality 
and  good  sense  such  as  is  conventionally 
supposed  to  be  unusual  in  churchmen,  he 
entreated    that    the    building   of   costly 
churches  and  convents  might  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  very  plate  and  decora- 
tions of  the  church  might  be  sacrificed  to 
relieve  the  general  distress.    "  But,  above 
all,"  he  added,  "  let  some  settlement  be 
come  to  by  which  the  shops  can  be  re- 
opened and  work  found  for  the  people." 
As  the  days  passed  on,  and  no  decision 
was  made,  the  smouldering  energy  within 
him  took  fire.     Though  it  was  not  his 
business,  he  could  not  stand  by  any  longer 
and  see  the  comfort  and  power  of  the  city 
endangered  by  delay.     Suddenly,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  a  fortnight  after  the 
departure  of  the  French,  he  introduced 
the  subject  in  his  sermon,  and  with  great 
force  and  earnestness  pressed  upon  his 
hearers  the  example  of  Venice,  and  re- 
commended  the   formation    of   a    great 


council  on  the  Venetian  model  as  the  best 
thing  for  Florence.  "  Your  reform  must 
begin  with  things  spiritual,  which  are 
superior  to  all  that  is  material,  which  con- 
stitute the  rule  of  life,  and  are  life  itself," 
he  said ;  and  he  quoted  with  admirable 
effect  the  saying  of  Cosimo  dei  Medici, 
that  "  States  are  not  governed  by  Pater- 
nosters," to  show  that  this  sentiment  was 
the  sentiment  of  tyrants,  enemies  of  the 
commonweal,  and  not  of  loyal  citizens. 
"  If  you  wish  to  have  a  good  government," 
he  added,  "  it  must  be  derived  from  God," 
and  with  this  preface  he  threw  the  full 
weight  of  his  support  into  the  proposal  of 
the  popular  party. 

This,    it   is   evident,   at   once  decided 
the    question.      The    discussions    which 
had   been   going   on    fruitlessly    for    all 
these  wintry  days,  in  the  midst  of  a  be- 
wildered and  anxious  community,  which 
scarcely  knew  what  side  it  ought  to  take, 
suddenly  cleared  up  and  came  to  a  con- 
clusion.    The  people,  delighted  to  have 
the  question  settled,  shouted  through  the 
streets  for  the  Great  Council  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Venetians.    A  great  "  meet- 
ing," as  we  should  now  call  it  (and  the 
word  has  by  this  time  got  transplanted  into 
all  languages)  of  men — women  and  chil- 
dren being  excluded — was  held  soon  after  in 
the  Cathedral.  With  evident  agitation  and 
emotion  the  great  preacher  went  into  the 
pulpit.     He  told  his  immense  and  eager 
audience  that  the  time  had  come  which  he 
had    predicted,    that    all    had    happened 
which  he  had  announced  to  them,  and  that 
now  it  remained  for  themselves  to  decide 
what  their  future  fate  should  be.   "  There 
now  begins,"  he  said,  "  a  new  era  for  your 
city.     In  your  hands  lies  your  own  fate. 
Your  future  will  be  what  you  choose  it  to 
be — great,  noble,  strong,  well-cemented, 
envied ;  or  weak,  torn  asunder,  abject,  un- 
happy, under  the  oppression  of  a  worse 
servitude.     By  this  time  you  have  learned 
to  know  by  what  arts  freedom  is  repressed, 
and  those  by  which  it  is  regained   and 
preserved,  and  that  corruption,  pleasures, 
and  pastimes  have  often  reduced  the  city 
to  misery.     Examine,  then,   your  judg- 
ment, gather  the  fruit  of  experience  out 
of  misfortune,  and  so  use  them  that  free- 
dom henceforward  may  not  be  the  privilege 
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the  few  for  the  oppression  of  many, 
but  a  universal  benefit,  the  patrimony  of 
all  citizens  whose  age  and  worth  entitle 
them  to  possess  it."  These  noble  and 
dignified  words  add  a  consecration  of 
highest  and  wisest  patriotism  to  the  sacred 
associations  of  that  dim,  splendid  Duomo 
of  Florence,  from  which  many  a  day  the 
preacher  had  sent  his  hearers  pierced  to 
the  heart  by  pricks  of  conscience,  by  deep 
repentance  and  tender  pity ;  where  he  had 
brought  about  a  spiritual  revolution,  and 
restrained  by  spiritual  means  alone  a  most 
turbulent  people ;  and  from  whence  now 
he  sent  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  glow  of 
patriotic  excitement,  bent  on  securing  their 
freedom  and  guarding  it  for  ever.  Alas, 
that  eternity  is  brief  which  hangs  upon 
the  sentiments  of  any  multitude  !  but  not 
less  noble  on  that  account  is  the  impulse, 
not  less  great  the  hand  that  gave  it. 
Savonarola  had  not  attempted  to  intrude 
himself  into  the  political  world,  or  to 
leave  his  own  range  of  subjects,  his  own 
still  nobler  cares  and  occupations,  at  his 
own  will.  He  had  kept  within  the  modest 
shade  of  his  cloister,  except  when  the  call 
of  his  countrymen  brought  him  forth, 
spending  his  life  between  that  seclusion 
and  the  publicity  of  the  pulpit,  where 
he  did  what  an  army  could  scarcely  have 
done — kept  the  peace  ;  and  swayed  the 
soul  of  Florence  from  wrath  and  civil 
strife  to  judgment  and  mercy,  the  only 
real  foundations,  as  he  taught,  of  national 
prosperity  and  calm.  But  as  he  had  gone 
to  the  Invader  at  the  call  of  the  people  to 
bid  him  come,  and  to  bid  him  go — so  now 
he  stepped  forth,  when  necessity  was,  to 
cut  the  knot  of  opinion  and  give  the 
powerful  aid  of  his  advocacy  to  what  he 
held  to  be  the  best  of  political  systems. 
The  Medicean  party — still  secretly  exist- 
ing, though  cowed,  and  not  daring  to  make 
themselves  known — the  ambitious,  the 
lovers  of  the  old  regime,  and  those  bigoted 
conservatives  who  love  no  change,  even 
when  it  is  for  the  better,  had  kept  up  a 
kind  of  struggle  up  to  this  moment ;  but 
against  Savonarola  they  could  not  keep  up 
any  struggle.  The  effect  of  his  recom- 
mendation was  so  great  and  so  instan- 
taneous that  without  further  difficulty  the 
thing  was  done.  His  first  sermon  on  the 


subject  was  preached  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, and  by  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  this  settlement  of  political  affairs 
was  finally  agreed  to  by  all  parties ;  the 
Consiglio  Maggiore,  the  Great  Council 
after  the  manner  of  the  Venetians,  was 
instituted  ;  and  after  all  these  contentions 
and  arguments  there  ensued  a  moment  of 
peace. 

It  is  scarcely  consistent  with  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  elaborate  system  of 
government  in  Florence.  So  elaborate 
was  it,  and  so  curiously  contrived  to 
make  opportunities  for  despotism  in  the 
midst  of  every  appearance  of  democratic 
freedom,  that  the  complicated  structure  is 
most  difficult  to  understand.  The  new 
system  was  less  elaborate,  but  so  many  of 
the  old  names  and  old  offices  were  re- 
tained, that  it  is  still  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  and  fathom  it.  The  Great  Council, 
however,  instituted  by  Savonarola,  and 
consisting  nominally  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Florence,  in  reality  embraced  but  a  small 
number  of  them.  It  was  not,  as  in  Venice, 
confined  to  persons  of  noble  birth,  but  to 
the  class  of  citizens  entitled  benefiziati. 
These  benefiziati  were,  as  their  name 
implies,  a  class  already  distinguished 
among  their  neighbours.  To  become  one 
of  them  it  was  necessary  to  have  been 
elected  to  some  civic  office,  great  or 
small ;  the  privilege  descended  to  sons  and 
grandsons  only,  so  that  the  entire  body 
consisted  of  the  seduti,  or  those  who  had 
actually  sat  in  some  chair  of  magistracy, 
and  the  veduti,  those  who  without  acting 
had  been  seen,  or  elected  to  similar  office — 
and  their  immediate  descendants.1  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  large  democratic 
conception  of  a  council  of  all  the  people 
dwindles  at  once  into  reasonableness  and 
practicability,  and  that  in  reality  it  was  to 
the  judgment  of  select  and  experienced 
men,  already  aware,  in  their  own  persons, 
or  in  those  of  their  fathers,  of  the  risks 
and  conditions  of  rule,  that  power  was  thus 

1  In  order  to  afford  entrance  to  the  ambitious 
into  this  privileged  class  it  had  been  usual  in 
many  cases  to  draw  two  names  for  each  vacant 
appointment,  one  of  which  was  seduto,  or 
actually  drawn  for  the  office ;  the  other  com- 
plimeutarily  veduto,  seen  or  made  visible. 
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given.  In  a  population  of  90,000  there 
were  but  3,200  benefiziati,  still  a  very  large 
Parliament  certainly ;  but  this  body  was 
again  sterzato,o?  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  division  holding  office  for  six  months 
in  turn  ;  and  no  man  under  twenty-nine 
was  eligible  for  the  Great  Council.  An- 
other smaller  body,  composed  of  citizens  of 
not  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  called  the 
Ottanta,  or  eighty,  were  appointed  at  the 
same  time  to  form  a  kind  of  Second  Cham- 
ber, Senate,  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  old 
Signory,  who  bore  office  but  two  months 
at  a  time,  were  still  retained.  The  rules 
of  this  hierarchy  are  strange  enough  to 
modern  eyes,  and  embody  a  complete 
reversal  of  our  parliamentary  customs.  In 
Florence,  under  the  new  regime,  the 
Signory  proposed,  the  Ottauta  discussed, 
the  Great  Council,  or  House  of  Commons, 
voted  only  in  silence.  The  last  was  the 
final  tribunal  in  all  questions  of  govern- 
ment, but  its  members  were  only  per- 
mitted to  speak  by  a  special  call  from 
the  Signory,  and  never  against  a  measure 
proposed ;  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
their  all  powerful  vote  which  decided 
anything — a  very  strange  and^  apparently 
cumbrous  arrangement. 

Still  more  strange,  however,  was  the 
mode  in  which  all  the  laws  passed  by 
these  three  states  of  the  realm  were 
really  introduced.  It  was  Savonarola 
from  his  pulpit  in  the  Duomo,  or  in  the 
church  of  San  Marco,  who  first  laid  them 
before  the  eager  city.  Without  abandon- 
ing his  own  sacred  subjects,  without  for 
a  moment  becoming  secular,  or  giving  up 
his  high  position  as  a  prophet  and  mes- 
senger of  God,  this  extraordinary  man 
set  forth  his  scheme  of  taxation,  his  pro- 
posal for  a  general  amnesty,  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  his  plan  for  a  final 
court  of  judicial  appeal  against  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Otto,  who  were  then  the 
supreme  judges  of  all  cases,  both  political 
and  criminal,  banishing,  imprisoning,  and 
confiscating  at  their  pleasure,  without  any 
check  upon  their  proceedings.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  curi- 
ous state  of  affair?;  The  preacher  pro- 
pounded the  laws  will)  all  the  conscious- 
ness in  him  and  about  him  of  a  divine  in- 
spiration ;  tie  pcoplejistencd — the  great 


mass  of  them,  I  suppose,  as  thoroughly 
convinced  that  God  had  spoken  by  His 
servant,  as  was  that  humble  yet  bold  ser- 
vant himself — while  the  judicious  no  doubt 
pondered,  and  the  statesmen  criticized. 
Had  Lorenzo  been  alive,  and  a  really  great 
and  patriotic  prince,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  splendid  kind  of  despotism  than  these 
two  men  might  have  made  between  them 
•-r-thc  preacher  thus  proposing,  expound- 
ing, giving  out  his  great  new  projects 
of  government  to  the  people ;  and  the 
wary  prince  behind,  noting  everything, 
watching  the  effect  produced  and  how  the 
current  of  opinion  turned,  taking  advan- 
tage at  once  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mass 
and  the  comments  of  the  wiser  minority, 
himself  committed  to  no  definite  action  till 
all  had  been  weighed  and  pondered.  For 
a  little  while  this  was  really  how  govern- 
ment went  on  in  Florence ;  the  original 
impulse  in  everything  came  from  Savona- 
rola. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  in  his  turn,  at  least  to 
some  degree,  advised  and  prompted  by  the 
statesmen  who  were  at  the  same  time  his 
followers.  But  nothing  of  this  appears, 
if  it  existed ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
wonderful  story  to  contradict  the  impres- 
sion which  no  doubt  possessed  the  mind 
of  the  prior  of  San  Marco — that  he  spoke 
as  a  kind  of  prime  minister  of  God,  ex- 
pounding the  mind  of  the  unseen  and 
omnipotent  Monarch  whom  Florence, 
scorning  all  baser  sovereignty,  had  taken 
for  her  King.  He  stood  up  in  his  place 
— and  where  so  fit  a  place  as  the  Duoma 
for  God's  interpreter? — and  proposed  those 
laws  which  he  felt  came  to  him  direct 
from  Heaven  ;  and  after  a  little  while,  in 
their  full  plenitude  of  democratic  freedom, 
the  Signory,  the  Ottanta,  and  the  Consiglio 
Maggiore  carried  them  into  practical  form, 
passing  them  by  elaborate  voting  as  if 
originated  by  themselves.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  ever  could  have  occurred  to  Savona- 
rola that  this  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented prophetical  rule  was  as  completely 
a  despotism  as  it  had  been  in  Lorenzo's 
or  in  Cosimo's  time.  To  him  it  was  the 
reign  of  God,  whose  will  was  conveyed  to 
His  people  through  his  own  unwoithy 
lips;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  reign  of 
the  people,  whose  hearts  God  turned  to- 
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accept  that  will  of  His,  in  which  lay  their 
salvation.     Noble,  generous,  and  great — 
and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  Avise — were 
the  laws  thus  made  for  Florence,  dictated 
by  the  purest  patriotism,  and  by  a  mind 
utterly  elevated    above    all    thoughts   of 
aggrandisement,  either  personal  or  eccle- 
siastical.    Savonarola  employed  his  power 
for  no  end  but  the  benefit  of  the  people — 
to  enrich  or  advance  his  Order,  his  Church, 
or  his  special  convent  would  never  seem 
to  have  entered  his  mind ;  His  enemies 
say    that  he  loved  power,  and  to*  those 
minds   which  are  unable  to  comprehend 
his  strong  conviction  that  God  spoke  by 
him,  this  is  a  welcome  explanation  of  a 
character  otherwise  incomprehensible.  But 
it  scarcely  seems  to  me  possible  that  any 
spectator  of  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing could  thus  misjudge  Savonarola. 
He  ruled   like   the   ideal   tyrant    of  the 
poetic  imagination — his  heart  full  of  God 
and  the  people,  without  a  corner  in  it  for 
himself,  or  any  time  to  waste  upon  that 
atom  of  humanity.     But  this  sway,  though 
more  noble  perhaps  than  any  other  mission 
which  the  soul  can  conceive,  was  impossible. 
Nature,   always  cognizant  of  the  meaner 
possibilities  with  which  she  is  more  familiar, 
prohibits  it,  except  by  moments  when  the 
great  soul  takes  her  by  surprise,  and  the 
whole  world  is  momentarily  subdued.  This 
was  the  case  in  Florence  for  two  years. 
One  of  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful 
of  reigns ;  but  an  impossibility,  a  thing 
out  of  nature,  which  could  not  last.  "  After 
the  revolution  of  1494,"  says  Villari,  "  we 
at  once  recognize  in  almost  every  word  of 
the  Provisioni  the  impress  of  the  demo- 
cratic  friar.     Latin   becomes    Italian;  a 
new  form,  a  new  style  are  apparent,  a  new 
spirit  animating  them  ;  they  speak  almost 
with  the  voice  of  Savonarola,  and  very 
frequently  are  nothing  more  than  extracts 
from  the  sermons  in  which  he  had  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  law."     Such  a 
heroic  episode  in  history  can  be  but  brief. 
Its  dangers  are  as  great  as  is  the  gener- 
ous splendour  of  its  power  ;  for  who  can 
ensure  that  a  mere  man  will  not  lose  his 
head  on  such  an  elevation,  or  that  such 
simple  things  as  genius  and  goodness  can 
hold   head    against    the   intoxications    of 
power  ?    If  they  could  do  so  even,  no  one 
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would  believe  it,  and  therefore  from  the  be- 
ginning the  doom  of  such  a  leader  among 
men  is  sealed.  But  it  is  something  when 
it  lasts  long  enough  to  show  even  for  a 
single  year  what  it  is  to  be  so  ruled  from 
Heaven ;  and  when  the  man,  sure  of  so 
much  misjudging,  can  leave  behind  him 
that  evidence  of  his  work  and  his  meaning 
to  put — when  at  last,  in  the  long  course  of 
time,  the  world  becomes  impartial — his 
adversaries  to  the  blush. 

Even  the  moment  of  Savonarola's  tri- 
umph,  however,  was  disturbed  by  some 
opposition.     The  appeal  which  he  insisted 
upon  in  political  cases  against  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Otto  (the  Sei  Fave,  as  it  was 
called,  judgment  being  given  by  a  ballot, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  eight  being  necessary 
to  make  the  majority)  was  given,  in  spite 
of  him,  not  to  a  limited  and  select  court, 
as  he  wished,  but  to  the  Consiglio  Mag- 
giore  in  full — much  too  large  and  popular 
an  assembly  to  be  trusted  in  such  cases. 
This  disappointment  of  his  hopes  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  sign  that  his  day  began 
to  be  over,  though  it  was  some  time  later 
before  his  general  influence  failed  ;  and 
indeed,    as    often    happens,    his    popular 
power  seemed  for  a  time  all  the  greater 
and  more  evident,  after  the  heart  of  it  had 
been  touched  by  decay.     The  picturesque 
popular  demonstrations  which  keep  hold 
of  the  imagination  longer  than  laws  or 
reformation  all  took  place  when  the  real 
power  of  the  great  preacher  was  on  its 
wane — if  indeed  Savonarola's  power  can 
be  said  ever  to  have  waned  with  the  people 
themselves,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  doors. 
The    Carnival    of    1496    found    him 
silent,  in  obedience  to  a  brief  from  Rome ; 
but  I  will  not  in  this  chapter,  which  is 
devoted  to  his  climax  of  power  and  in- 
fluence, enter  upon  that  darker  portion  of 
his  story.    He  was  silenced,  but  his  active 
spirit  was  still  untouched,  and  his  courage 
little  broken.     The  Carnival  had  been  in 
the  days  of  the  Medici  a  very  Saturnalia 
of  license ;  and  of  all  the  wild  Florentine 
revellers  in  that  season  abandoned  to  folly, 
none  were  more  wildly  riotous  than  the 
children — those  city  children,  sharp-witted 
and  precocious,  who  are  everywhere  the 
amusement  and  the  despair  of  the  more 
serious  community.     In  such  a  centre  of 
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municipal  life  as  Florence,  with  a  civic 
limitation  still  more  intense,  still  more 
strict  than  anything  which  exists  among 
us,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  lads  of  the  town  yielded  in  bold- 
ness or  acuteness  to  the  London  street 
boy  or  Parisian  gamin,  both  of  whom  are 
troublesome  enough  to  manage.  These 
young  Florentines  had  been  used  to  be 
rampant  in  Carnival  time,  and  they  had 
various  privileges  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  comfort  of  their  fellow-citizens.  These 
Burlamacchi  describes  as  the  stones,  the 
stiles,  and  the  capannucci.  "The  stiles  were 
long  pieces  of  wood  which  were  placed 
across  the  street,  and  no  one,  especially 
no  women,  were  allowed  to  pass  until  they 
had  paid  something,  which  was  afterwards 
spent  in  a  supper.  The  capannucci  were 
great  trees  raised  in  the  squares  or  wide 
streets,  round  which  were  placed  a  quan- 
tity of  faggots  and  broken  wood  to  burn 
in  the  evening,  over  which  there  were 
great  fights  with  stones  and  other  arms, 
not  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  lives  on 
each  occasion."  Savonarola,  always  tender 
of  the  young,  to  whom  the  lads  of  his 
convent  were  i  nostri  angioli,  had  his 
attention  directed  to  this  lawless  youth  of 
the  city,  the  most  difficult  class  perhaps 
to  deal  with.  All  other  kinds  of  authority 
had  been  tried  in  vain  to  curb  their  frolic, 
especially  the  dangerous  war  with  stones. 
Set  aside  from  his  quieter  and  graver  work, 
the  prior  of  San  Marco  took  this  enter- 
prise in  hand.  We  are  not  informed  how 
he  first  got  hold  of  so  shifty  and  tumul- 
tuous a  band,  but  he  did  get  hold  of  them 
in  some  way.  Fra  Domenico,  his  most 
faithful  and  devoted  follower,  became  his 
chief  instrument,  most  likely  because  he 
shared  his  chief's  love  for  the  children  ; 
the  reader  may  recollect  that  it  was  to 
him  that  the  message  about  nostri  angioli 
was  sent.  The  Florentine  gamins  were 
organized  according  to  their  quartieri,  like 
their  fathers ;  they  were  made  to  choose 
captains  for  themselves,  one  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  counsellors  for  the  captains.  No 
doubt  this  skilful  perception  of  the  dawn- 
ing political  impulses  of  those  citizens  in 
bud,  pleased  the  lads,  and  gave  them  a 
new  sense  of  importance.  Then,  without 
interfering  with  their  cherished  amuse- 


ments, Savonarola  turned  them  to  better 
uses.  He  set  up  little  altars  in  the  streets 
instead  of  the  stili,  where  the  children 
still  begged,  but  for  the  poor  (one  hopes 
they  had  some  kind  of  a  social  supper  all 
the  same ;  and  no  doubt  Fra  Girolamo  saw 
to  that,  being  hard  only  upon  himself.) 
He  gave  them  other  songs  to  sing,  not 
the  evil  rhymes  of  the  old  days — and  sent 
them  about  the  city  in  procession,  in  long 
angelical  lines,  white-robed  and  carrying 
crosses ;  and  finally  he  indulged  them 
with  a  capannucci  greater Jthan  any  they 
had  ever  seen — the  big  Bonfire  of  Vanities, 
for  which  they  had  themselves  collected 
the  materials.  What  were  the  exact  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  bonfire  can  never  be 
known;  and  doubtless  as  long  as  there 
is  any  one  sufficiently  interested  to  discuss 
the  subject,  Savonarola's  enemies  will 
reproach  him  with  having  destroyed  pre- 
cious works  of  art  in  this  carnival  offering, 
while  his  apologists  attempt  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  any  such  sacrifice.  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
have  the  stronger  case.  For  not  only  was 
the  preacher  a  man  of  perfect  good  sense 
and  moderation,  but  he  was  himself  a 
poet,  the  friend  of  poets  and  of  painters, 
with  a  school  of  art  still  existing  under 
his  wing,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo  at  his  elbow 
to  keep  him  from  committing  himself. 
Professor  Villari  thinks  it  most  likely  that 
the  dresses,  and  masks,  and  wigs,  prepared 
for  the  Carnival  itself,  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  bonfire ;  and  a  pretty  heap  might  soon 
have  been  made  of  these  follies,  did  they 
at  all  correspond  in  1496  with  what  they 
were  in  1859.  And  if  a  volume  of  Boc- 
caccio or  a  few  copies  of  the  "  Canti  Car- 
nascialeschi  "  got  into  the  mass  here  and 
there,  I  do  not  suppose  any  great  harm 
was  done. 

George  Eliot  has  given  so  admirable 
and  so  humorous  a  description  of  the 
preparations  for  this  great  bonfire,  in 
Romola,  that  the  writer  would  be  bold 
indeed  who  would  attempt  to  repeat  the 
sketch.  Those  who  have  seen  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo's  portrait  of  Savonarola,  and  marked 
the  sweetness  and  benignity,  not  un- 
touched by  humour,  of  the  homely  face 
there  presented,  will  scarcely  refuse  to 
believe  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  and 
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tragic  labours,  a  natural  consciousness 
of  the  ludicrous  side  of  this  demon- 
stration may  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  Preacher,  as  he  watched  the 
children  in  their  white  dresses  marching 
round  the  great  piazza,  clustered  all  over 
the  Loggia  of  Ovcagna,  and  filling  up, 
a  merry  crowd,  the  solemn  ringhiera, 
under  the  grey  walls  of  the  palace, 
•where  he  himself  was  so  soon  to  be  con- 
demned. While  the  clear  young  voices 
sang  their  hymns,  the  glare  of  the  burn- 
ing lighted  up  the  fresh  faces,  the  pic- 
turesque white  groups,  the  darker  Tuscan 
crowd  around  them,  and  the  dark  strong 
Tuscan  walls,  built  for  the  use  of  cen- 
turies, behind  all.  Benvenuto's  delicate 
Perseus  was  not  there  in  those  days, 
nor  yet  the  huge  David  of  a  greater 
artist ;  but  the  Judith  and  Holofernes  just 
erected  marked,  or  was  meant  to  mark, 
the  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  Kepublic 
over  tyranny.  No  doubt  by  this  time  the 
heart  was  going  out  of  Savonarola's  power, 
but  popular  enthusiasm  still  remained ; 
and  in  the  piazza  the  blaze  of  the  burn- 
ing vanities  flickered  red  upon  steadfast 
walls,  and  flower-like  faces — faces  bearing 
the  look  of  angels,  instead  of  the  small 
demoniac  crowd  which  usually  discharged 
their  missiles  at  each  other  round  the 
blazing  bonfire.  Once  more,  the  vanities 
were  to  flame  there  within  sight  of  a 
devout  rejoicing  throng;  and  then  another 
burning  was  to  follow,  more  solemn,  more 
terrible,  not  of  vanities.  Was  he  aware 
of  this  in  his  half-inspired  soul,  to  which 
the  idea  of  martyrdom  had  already  become 
familiar  ?  Anyhow,  without  attributing  to 
him  such  distinct  fore-knowledge,  one  can 
understand  with  what  a  smile,  and  with 
what  a  sigh,  as  the  white  lines  moved  on, 
their  songs  dying  in  the  distance,  Savona- 


rola with  his  cowl  over  his  head,  must 
have  turned  away. 

One  more  pretty  scene,  and  work  of 
mercy  accomplished,  and  all  the  brighter 
part  of  his,  greater  life  was  over.  It  was 
on  Palm  Sunday,  Burlamacchi  tells  us, 
that  a  procession  of  these  same  children, 
in  their  white  robes,  with  garlands  on 
their  heads,  set  forth  from  San  Marco 
on  a  progress  round  the  city  to  open  the 
Monti  della  Pietti,  which  at  last  Savona- 
rola had  been  able  to  institute.  They 
were  like  beautiful  angels  out  of  heaven, 
Burlamacchi  says ;  sometimes  they 
shouted  «  Viva  Gesu  Cristo !"  their  King  ; 
sometimes,  "  Viva  Firenze  ! "  the  next 
and  dearest  object  of  every  patriot's  heart. 
After  them  went  many  ladies,  and  even 
"  many  grave  and  noble  men,  full  of 
ability  and  prudence,"  all  with  the  palms 
which  the  Prior  had  blessed,  and  the 
little  red  cross  which  was  his  token.  The 
long  line  of  the  procession  went  round 
the  city,  winding  through  all  the  narrow 
streets — a  multitude  following  under  the 
fresh  sunshine  of  the  spring — and  defiled 
into  the  austere  gloom  of  San  Giovanni 
lighting  up  that  solemn  place,  and  into 
the  Cathedral,  singing  with  lovely  youthful 
voices.  As  they  passed,  the  lookers-on 
wept  and  smiled  upon  the  children,  and 
threw  alms  to  them  for  the  new  institution. 
"  And  so  much  joy  was  there  in  all  hearts 
that  the  glory  of  Paradise  seemed  to  have 
descended  on  earth,  and  many  tears  of 
tenderness  and  devotion  were  shed.  They 
went  to  all  the  four  quartieri,  establishing 
a  Monte  in  each,  and  securing  for  them  a 
little  endowment  to  begin  with  from  the 
alms  they  collected.  (i  E  cosl  ogniuno  poi 
se  ne  ritornd  a  cam  molto  edificato"  says 
simple  Burlamacchi.  It  was  almost  the 
last  gleam  of  gladness  in  Savonarola's  life. 
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IT  was  once  the  fashion  to  object  to 
anonymous  newspaper  writing  on  the 
ground  that  it  enabled  little  men  to  have 
their  fling  at  great  ones,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  new  book,  for  instance,  to  condemn  at 
a  moment's  notice  what  represented  on 
the  part  of  its  author  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. If  there  be  still  any  justification 
for  the  remark  as  applied  to  literary 
criticism,  the  time  has  certainly  gone  by 
when,  with  any  truth,  it  could  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  stage  and  its  reviewers. 
If  Dryden  were  alive  again,  and  observed 
the  general  tenor  of  comment  on  the  last 
new  actor,  he  would  find  little  occasion  to 
repeat  his  old  warning  that  "  they  mis- 
take the  nature  of  criticism  who  think  its 
business  is  to  find  fault."  Indiscriminate 
praise,  not  captious  fault-finding,  would 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  danger  most  to  be 
deprecated.  No  one  can  have  read  the 
various  notices  on  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet 
that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  without  being  struck  by 
their  all  but  entire  unanimity  of  opinion, 
and  exuberance  of  praise.  It  is  by  no 
means  to  beg  the  question  of  the  merit  of 
the  performance  to  assert  that  such  praise 
must  of  necessity  be  extravagant.  If  a 
Grarrick  or  an  Edmund  Kean  were  again 
among  us,  we  should  expect  him  to  en- 
counter much  difference  of  opinion,  sup- 
ported by  arguments  at  least  entitled  to 
our  respect.  On  the  conception  and 
execution  of  such  a  part  as  Hamlet  there 
is  room  for  abundant  variety  of  judgment, 
and  however  much  genius  were  shown  by 
the  actor  in  working  out  his  own  ideas,  it 
would  be  at  least  perfectly  fair  to  take 
grave  exception  to  many  points,  large  and 
small,  in  the  performance.  What  is 
noticeable  in  the  criticisms  upon  Mr. 
Irving's  Hamlet  is  not  the  praise  so  much 
as  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
grounds  on  which  it  is  awarded.  And  the 


kind  of  faults  which  are  selected  for  un- 
favourable comment  are  scarcely  less 
significant  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
reviewers'  plight  than  the  points  which 
are  commended.  They  remind  one  of 
those  casual  remarks  which  the  visitor  to 
the  Koyal  Academy  may  overhear  any 
fine  morning  in  the  month  of  May  : — "  I 
don't  like  that  foot-stool,  somehow." 
"  Look  at  those  ugly  fish  at  the  bottom 
of  that  boat  ?"  Of  such  a  kind  are  the 
remarks  which  follow  a  column  of  en- 
thusiasm, to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Irving  sits 
in  a  certain  scene  where  he  ought  to  stand, 
or  that  he  leans  once  too  often  against  a 
certain  pillar.  Fault-finding  such  as  this 
enhances  rather  than  qualifies  the  praise 
with  which  it  is  mingled.  If  this  is  all 
the  critic's  microscopic  eye  can  detect  to 
blame,  the  performance  must  be  remark- 
able indeed.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
tactics  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Robins, 
the  auctioneer,  who,  after  exhausting  the 
language  of  praise  in  extolling  a  cer- 
tain gentleman's  park  which  had  fallen 
under  his  hammer,  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  not  to  con- 
ceal the  drawbacks  to  the  property,  which 
were,  indeed,  the  litter  made  by  the  rose- 
leaves,  and  the  perpetual  din  kept  up  by 
the  nightingales. 

The  most  serious  mischief  of  criticism 
such  as  this  is  its  possible  effect  upon 
the  actor  himself,  and  Mr.  Irving  has 
the  best  of  reasons  for  praying  that 
he  may  be  saved  from  his  friends.  He 
has  advanced  in  his  art  by  steps  not 
discreditable  to  himself.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  a  comedian,  showing  ability  in 
a  certain  strongly-marked  if  limited  line 
of  characters,  he  turned  to  melodrama,  in 
which  he  first  revealed  power  of  a  very 
remarkable  sort.  It  was  in  every  way  to 
Mr.  Irving's  credit  that  he  could  not  re- 
main satisfied  with  success  in  a  line  in 
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which  there  seemed  no  limits  to  the  tri- 
umphs he  might  have  won,  but  which  his 
artistic  sense  taught  him  was  short  of  the 
highest.  No  one  can  blame  him  for 
essaying  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the 
noblest  character  in  the  English  drama  ; 
and  no  one  can  witness  his  performance 
without  finding  clearest  proof  that  it  re- 
presents the  result  of  honest  study  and 
hard  work.  There  is  no  sign  of  his  having 
yielded  to  the  natural  temptation  to  trust 
to  a  reputation  already  made,  and  to  his 
past-won  popularity.  Right  or  wrong, 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Irving  has 
no  occasion  to  fear  criticism  of  a  slighting 
kind.  His  study  of  the  text  has  been 
most  careful,  and  his  emphasis  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  both  just  and  unexag- 
gerated.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
confusion  very  generally  prevalent  be- 
tween what  is  creditable  to  the  performer 
and  what  appears  as  the  net  result  of  his 
efforts.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  show 
the  degradation  to  which  the  English 
stage  has  sunk  than  the  prominence  given 
by  almost  all  Mr.  Irving's  critics  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  showed  signs  of 
having  carefully  studied  his  part  before- 
hand. It  was  remarked,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  notable  of  features  in  the  perform- 
ance, that  it  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
some  study.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
the  actor's  art  has  fallen  to  this  level,  but 
a  critic  should  none  the  less  be  above 
patting  an  actor  on  the  back  for  not  being 
the  merest  charlatan.  That  Mr.  Irving, 
or  any  other  artist,  should  have  taken 
pains,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  dis- 
charge an  arduous  duty,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  having  attained  an  unexampled 
success.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
should  be  even  an  occasion  for  repeating 
so  obvious  a  truism,  but  the  fact  is  that, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  stage,  merit 
of  any  kind  is  certain  to  be  over-estimated 
from  the  total  absence  of  any  contempo- 
rary standard  with  which  to  "compare  it. 
It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  actor's 
art  that  it  perishes  with  the  artist.  No 
description,  however  analytical  or  graphic, 
of  the  effect  of  a  bygone  actor  upon  those 
who  witnessed  his  performances,  is  of  any 
but  the  slightest  service  to  the  critic  of 
a  succeeding  generation.  The  canons  of 


the  art  of  acting  have  to  be  reconstructed 
in  a  great  measure  by  every  fresh  critic  for 
his  own  use  j  and  the  result  of  this  is  that 
he  is  much  more  liable  than  his  brother 
critics  in  other  fields  of  art  to  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  any  acting  which  happens 
to  reach  a  higher  level  than  the  average. 
But  the  critic,  if  he  has  no  standard  of  act- 
ing derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  stage, 
is  the  more  bound  to  revere  the  only  other 
standard  open  to  him — the  author  whose 
creations  the  actor  pretends  to  interpret. 
And  it  is  not  by  noting  his  attitudes  in 
this  or  that  scene,  nor  by  dealing  piece- 
meal with  his  treatment  of  the  text,  still 
less  by  quoting  hackneyed  scraps  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Goethe,  that  an  adequate  esti- 
mate of  such  a  performance  as  Mr.  Irving's 
is  to  be  formed,  or  that  Mr.  Irving  him- 
self is  to  profit  as  a  true  artist  would  desire 
to  profit  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal.  Mr. 
Irving  has  much,  very  much  to  learn,  and 
the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
him  is  that  his  acting  makes  one  believe 
that  he  knows  this,  and  would  welcome 
any  help  that  enabled  him  to  correct  ten- 
dencies in  himself  which  affect  his  treat- 
ment of  a  great  part,  considered  as  a 
whole.  For  it  is  here  that  criticism  should 
first  direct  its  efforts.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet,  as  is  natural  in  one 
who  comes  to  it  direct  from  such  a  piece 
as  The  £ells,  is  a  melodramatic  per- 
formance. The  points  in  which  he  wins 
most  applause  are  those  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  that  class  of  drama;  and  the 
points  which  belong  to  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  and  which  Mr.  Irving  overlooks, 
are  exactly  those  for  which  this  kind  of 
acting  finds  no  expression.  This  would 
be  more  obvious  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Irving  possesses  some  physical  and  other 
gifts  which  encourage  the  illusion  that  his 
Hamlet  is  really  the  Hamlet  of  the  student 
and  the  metaphysician.  His  very  hand- 
some and  striking  features,  his  command 
of  varied  expression,  the  prevailing  look 
of  dreamy  melancholy — all  these  are  in 
favour  of  the  higher  conception  of  the 
part,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it  in  them- 
selves, or  prevent  the  real  effects  being 
produced  in  quite  other  ways.  Some  of 
his  critics  have  observed  that,  after  the 
hasty  exit  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the 
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play  scene,  Mr.  Irving  unaccountably 
omits  the  sudden  burst  into  irrelevant 
song,  in  the  lines  : — 

"  Why  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must 

sleep  : 
Thus  runs  the  world  away." 

But  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that 
this  omission  is  only  one  of  a  series  of 
alterations  made  (whether  intentionally  or 
not)  in  furtherance  of  the  melodramatic 
side  of  the  character.  The  most  famous 
"  point "  in  Mr.  Irving's  performance  is 
at  this  juncture  of  the  play.  The  triumph 
of  his  purpose  in  having  "  The  Murder  of 
Gonzago  "  played  before  the  king  is  indi- 
cated by  a  highly-wrought  passion  of  voice 
and  action  (perilously  approaching  rant), 
which,  in  the  language  of  theatres,  "brings 
down  the  house,"  and,  moreover,  is  clearly 
conceived  with  that  intention.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  evening  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  is  at  this  point,  and  the  roar  with 
which  it  is  greeted  is  inexpressibly  painful 
to  ears  which  are  listening  for  other  than 
purely  melodramatic  effects.  One  of  the 
critics,  writing  after  the  first  performance, 
remarked  with  much  simplicity  that  after 
this  crisis  in  the  play  the  audience  would 
almost  gladly  have  heard  no  more.  Of 
course  the  reason  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Irving 
had  placed  the  climax  of  the  scene  where 
Shakespeare  had  not  placed  it ;  and  after 
the  passion  had  been  torn  to  tatters  and 
the  much-lauded  incident  had  occurred  of 
Hamlet  falling  exhausted  into  the  throne 
vacated  by  the  king,  the  half- delirious j 
half-fantastic  levity  of  the  doggerel  rhymes 
would  have  been  an  anti-climax,  even  if  it 
must  not  necessarily  have  been  unheard 
amid  the  boisterous  raptures  of  the  pit 
and  gallery.  In  this  instance,  therefore, 
a  sacrifice  of  one  strongly-defined  cha- 
racteristic of  Hamlet's  mental  condition 
is  effected,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  otherwise  have  interfered  with  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  melodramatic  expe- 
dient 

Perhaps,  however,  this  has  not  been  the 
sole  reason  for  the  alteration.  In  other 
parts  of  the  play  similar  omissions  are 
made  where  there  is  no  such  artificial 
climax  with  which  they  interfere.  This 


brings  us  indeed  to  a  complaint  against 
Mr.    Irving  of  a   far   more  grave  kind. 
The  mad  side  of  Hamlet  (whether  real  or 
assumed,  is  not  here  the  question)  is  ignored 
by  him  altogether,  except  so  far  as  it  can 
be  represented  by  voice  and  action  more  or 
less  excited  and   "telling."     It  may  be 
mere  coincidence,  but  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  the  scene  in  which  the  first 
indication  is  afforded  of  Hamlet  having 
had   recourse  to  the  "antic  disposition," 
which  .he  tells  Horatio  and  Marcellus  he 
may  have  occasion  to   assume — the  first 
scene  of  the  second  act,  in  which  Ophelia 
relates   to  her  father   the    extraordinary 
conduct  of  Hamlet — is  omitted  in  repre- 
sentation.    .  Unless  to  shorten   the   play 
there  seems  no  reason  for  this  omission, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  another  scene, 
which  used  always  to  be  sacrificed — that 
in  which  Hamlet  discovers  the  king  pray- 
ing— is  retained  at  the  Lyceum.      The 
former  scene  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the 
development  of   Hamlet's  character  and 
purposes   as    the   latter.     Can   the    sole 
reason  for  this  anomaly  be,  that  in  the  one 
scene  there  is  another  striking  occasion, 
for  melodramatic  effectiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  Hamlet  and  not  in  the  other ;  or 
can  it  be  (for  in  the  depths  of  the  stage 
depression  of  our  day  there  is  always  a 
lower  deep  possible)  that  in  the  one  case  a 
"  carpenter's  scene  "  is  required,  and  that 
the  king's  prayer  and  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
come  in  opportunely,  while  an  elaborate 
"  set "  is  being  prepared  behind  ? 

However  this  may  be,  the  significant 
fact  remains,  that  the  key-note  of  Hamlet's 
affected  lunacy  is  never  settled  at  all, 
as  Shakespeare  meant  it  to  be  settled,  in 
the  careful  description  of  his  demeanour 
towards  Ophelia;  and  not  having  this 
reminder  of  the  clue  to  Hamlet's  subse- 
quent conduct  fresh  in  their  minds,  the 
Lyceum  audience  might  easily  forget  that 
any  such  device  as  feigning  madness 
had  ever  entered  into  Hamlet's  thoughts. 
Moreover,  the  first  glimpses  of  the  half- 
humorous,  half-hysterical  condition  of  his 
over-burdened  nature  which  Shakespeare 
has  allowed  us  to  catch  in  the  few  sentences 
following  the  first  interview  with  the  Ghost 
are  for  some  unsuggested  reason  also  sup- 
pressed— the  "Ah,  ha,  boy!  sayst  thou 
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so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny?"  and 
the  like.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
these  passages  are  omitted  merely  because 
they  may  not  be  found  in  the  usual  stage 
editions  of  the  play.  Mr.  Irving,  who  has 
admitted  so  many  innovations,  can  hardly 
have  been  merely  conservative  here.  It 
must  be  that  in  the  lighter  ebullitions  of 
Hamlet's  mind  and  disposition  he  did  not 
find  himself  at  home,  and  had  not  courage 
to  depart  from  the  mere  "dagger  and 
bowl"  element  of  melodrama  by  intro- 
ducing those  lights  and  shades  with  which 
the  poet  has  diversified  the  character.  And 
Mr.  Irving's  conception  of  the  character, 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  consistent  to  the 
end.  In  his  treatment  of  all  the  mad 
portions  of  Hamlet's  dialogue  which  follow, 
he  scarcely  ever  allows  the  spectator  to 
feel  that  they  are  mad.  As  we  read  these 
passages  in  the  closet,  we  see  clearly  that 
Hamlet's  idea  of  the  best  way  to  counter- 
feit insanity  is  to  be  flippant,  jocose,  and 
at  times  irrelevant,  and  yet  to  allow  him- 
self, under  shelter  of  his.  condition,  to 
utter  sarcasms  and  tell  unpleasant  truths. 
"  You  are  a  fishmonger  " — "  to  be  honest, 
as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand  " — and  so  on ;  but 
Mr.  Irving  delivers  all  such  speeches  with 
such  intensity  of  manner  that  they  present 
little  if  any  contrast  to  the  speech  of  his 
saner  moments.  He  never  forgets,  in  a 
word,  that  he  is  a  melodramatic  actor, 
and  that  gloom  is  the  atmosphere  he  is 
bound  to  diffuse  around  him.  The  personi- 
fication is  gloomy  throughout ;  and  in  this 
Mr.  Irving  makes  the  not  uncommon  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  a  dreamy,  meditative 
character  is  of  one  unrelieved  complexion, 
instead  of  having,  as  it  has  in  almost  all 
cases,  a  distinctly  playful  and  fanciful  side. 
This  side  Hamlet  undoubtedly  exhibits, 
but  in  Mr.  Irving's  treatment  of  the  cha- 
racter it  is  markedly  absent. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  obviously  the  case 
that  Mr.  Irving  began  his  London  career 
as  a  comedian  only  by  accident,  and  that 
he  is  born  for  melodrama,  it  might 
cause  real  surprise  to  find  him  so  totally 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  lighter 
side  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  his  early  training  in 
the  latest  school  of  comedy  (the  comedy, 


as  it  has  been  wittily  called,  of  "  no 
manners ")  that  his  notions  of  the  badi- 
nage in  which  Hamlet  may  indulge 
with  his  friends  reach  no  further  than 
scorn,  irritability,  or  rudeness.  Hamlet 
was,  above  all  things,  a  prince  and  a 
gentleman.  We  do  not  need  Ophelia's 
touching  reminiscence  of  her  lover  as  "  a 
noble  mind,"  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form,"  "  the  observed  of 
all  observers,"  to  assure  us  of  the  chivalry 
and  tenderness  and  fine  instincts  of  the 
man.  We  can  well  understand  how  such 
a  man,  however  strongly  excited  and 
deeply  touched,  would  behave,  even 
when  feigning  madness,  towards  the  old 
pedant  Polonius  or  the  young  fop  Osric. 
But  neither  the  familiarity  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving, when  he  places  his  arms  about  the 
necks  of  Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
nor  his  sudden  and  wholly  uncalled- 
for  tone  of  insolence  when  they  smile 
without  apparent  cause,  is  at  all  likely 
to  have  been  natural  to  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  Again,  his  manner  to  Polo- 
nius is  characterised  by  absolute  rude- 
ness ;  and  the  dignified  courtesy  shown  in 
that  character  by  Mr.  Chippendale  makes 
the  contrast  more  than  commonly  con- 
spicuous. Lastly,  in  the  scene  with  Osrie 
— a  scene  in  itself  so  delicate  and  delight- 
ful— Mr.  Irving,  instead  of  humouring 
the  pleasant  coxcomb  by  a  kindly 
mimicry  of  his  euphuistic  jargon,  cannot, 
as  it  were,  even  then  resist  the  "  King 
Cambyses'  vein,"  but  surveys  him  with 
an  expression  of  deadly  scorn,  and  ad- 
dresses him,  to  quote  the  well-known  legal 
story,  as  if  he  were  scarcely  a  vertebrate 
animal.  Either  Mr.  Irving  does  not  find 
in  his  examination  of  the  character  of 
Hamlet  that  trait  of  kindliness  which 
the  ordinary  reader  cannot  fail  to  discover 
there,  or  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  art  of 
expressing  it  in  action,  tone,  and  look. 
But  even  worse  than  his  demeanour  in 
conversing  with  his  inferiors  is  his  way  of 
delivering  here  and  there  the  grim,  sar- 
castic utterances  in  which  he  gives  vent  to 
his  excited  humour.  It  is  an  ugly  word 
to  use,  but  no  other  can  adequately  de- 
scribe the  tone  of  the  actor  in  such  pas- 
sages. The  tone  is  vulgar  ;  and  no  one 
who  recalls  the  loud  guffaw  with  which 
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the  Lyceum  audience  receives  every  even- 
ing the  words  "  Oh,  wonderful  son  that 
can  so  astonish  a  mother  !  "  can  doubt  that 
it  is  the  coarse  treatment  of  the  words, 
and  not  the  words  themselves,  that  sets  the 
house  in  a  roar. 

It  is  in  the  lighter  portions  of  the  play, 
in  the   interview  with    the   players,  the 
gravediggers,  and    the    like,   that    com- 
parison has  been  instituted    many  times 
of  late   between    Mr.    Irving    and    Mr. 
Fechter.     The  comparison    is    suggested 
by  many  causes,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  two   actors  are  the  only 
Hamlets  of  the  present  generation  who 
have  excited  much  public  curiosity.     Mr. 
Irving's  tones  and  cadences  occasionally 
recall  his  predecessor,  and  in  his  repudia- 
tion of  much  of  the  traditional  "business" 
he  is  following  the  same  precedent.  More- 
over, in  his  assumption  of  a  more  or  less 
friendly  manner  with  the    two  courtiers 
who  are  sent  to  watch  him,  and  with  the 
players,    he  apparently  challenges    com- 
parison with  the  foreign  artist.     But  here 
it  was  certainly  unwise  to  recall  the  earlier 
performance ;     for   precisely  where    Mr. 
Fechter  was  strong  is  Mr.  Irving  deplor- 
ably weak.      Whatever  other  merits  or 
demerits  belonged  to  Mr.  Fechter's  per- 
formance,  it   had   that    indefinable,    but 
most  real    and    precious    quality,    which 
may  be  called  clutrm.     When  he  played 
the  part  first  in  London  at  the  Princess's 
some  fifteen  years  since,  he  was  fresh  from 
the  discipline  of  a  school   of  acting,  in 
which  ease  and  grace   are  made  matters 
of  the  first  importance.     In  his  walk,  his 
attitudes,  his  smile,  he  added  the  polish 
of  light  comedy   to    the  higher   qualities 
of  the  tragedian.     He  showed,  in  a  word, 
the  result  of  training  as  well  as  of  natural 
gifts.       He     was     affectionate     towards 
Horatio,  and    chatty   with    the    players, 
without  any  surrender  of  the  dignity  of 
the    Prince   or   the    self-respect  of    the 
gentleman.      No   doubt,  in    his   anxiety 
to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  tradition, 
he  at  times  introduced  innovations,  whose 
sole  merit  was  their  novelty ;  but  except 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rigid  stickler  for  the  old 
fashions,   there   was    an    unquestionable 
winningness  in  the  fresh  element  which 
Mr.    Fechter    brought    into     the    part. 


Playgoers    of     this    generation    had    a 
general   idea    of  the  statuesque  Kemble 
school,   and     the     "  Shakespeare-read-by 
flashes-of-lightuing  "  method  of  Edmund 
Kean ;  but  they  had  not  so  clearly  real- 
ized perhaps  the  degree  in  which  a  part 
of    first-rate    tragic     importance     might 
gain  from   this   element   of  charm,   the 
gallantry   and    grace    of    a    gentleman 
in  his  untragic  moments.     No  one  can 
read   the   eloquent  tribute   paid  by  Mr. 
Bodham   Donne    to    his   friend    Charles 
Kemble  without  seeing  that  herein  lay  no 
small  part  of  that  actor's  success.    In  Mr. 
Fechter's  case  these  qualities  were  made 
less  effective  by  his  strong  foreign  accent, 
and  by  gestures  uncongenial  to  the  Eng- 
lish temperament ;    but  even  with  these 
drawbacks  they  certainly  formed  the  secret 
of  the  attractiveness  of  the  performance. 
It  is  just  in  these  respects  that  Mr.  Irving 
has  almost  everything  to  learn.     His  elo- 
cution, though  good  and  clear,  exhibits 
little  variety  through   all  the  changes  of 
scene  and  situation ;  his  walk  when  he  is 
excited — that  is   to  say,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  play — is  something 
between  a  stagger  and  a  slouch  ;  his  smile, 
at  its  pleasantest,  is  supercilious,  and  the 
actor  has  not   yet   learned   that   highest 
secret  of  art,  the  uses  and  the  attractions 
of  repose.     In   one  scene,  at  least,  Mr. 
Irving  shows  that  he  can  work  hard  and 
achieve   a   triumph  by  a  due   course  of 
training.     Whether  the    common  report 
be  true  or  not  that  he  studied  under  a 
fencing-master  for  many  weeks  we  cannot 
say,  but  his  fencing  is  thoroughly  grace- 
ful, and  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  the  movements 
of  Hamlet  become  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
If  Mr.  Irving  regards  his   art  with  the 
artist's  eye,  as  we  would  fain  believe  he 
does,  he  might  yet  learn  by  a  rigorous 
discipline   to  walk  and  move — yes,  and 
even   to   smile — more   like   creatures   of 
everyday  life,  and  less  like  the  conven- 
tional heroes  of  melodrama. 

In  saying  that  Mr.  Irving's  acting  wants 
charm,  we  necessarily  include  a  lack  of 
that  greatest  of  all  charms — tenderness. 
He  tries  to  be  tender  in  the  famous 
scene  with  Ophelia,  when  she  returns 
him  his  "remembrances;"  but  without 
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success.  "  Seeing  Charles  Kemble  enact 
this  scene,"  writes  Mr.  Donne,  in  the  tri- 
bute just  now  referred  to,  "  I  have  often 
marvelled  how  the  Ophelias  who  played 
with  him  resisted  the  infection  of  his  grief. 
His  forlorn  and  piteous  look  seemed 
labouring  to  impart  the  comfort  which  he 
could  not  minister  to  himself.  Every 
mode  or  change  of  expression  and  intona- 
tion came  with  its  own  burden  of  anguish 
and  despair."  It  is  just  this  tenderness 
which  Mr.  Irving's  manner  seems  in- 
capable of,  and  for  which  earnestness  and 
passion  and  gesture  are  no  substitute. 
The  defect  is  even  more  perceptible  in  the 
closet-scene  with  his  mother,  in  which  at 
intervals  the  Hamlet's  hissing  tones  of 
invective  make  most  painful  discord  with 
the  pathetic  circumstances  of  the  situation. 
It  may  be  urged  that  in  the  preceding 
scene  Hamlet  has  declared  the  necessity 
of  "  speaking  daggers,"  but  using  none, 
but  he  can  hardly  have  meant  by  this 
that  any  outrage  short  of  assassination  was 
allowable.  Eather,  surely,  he  meant  this 
— that  the  words  he  had  to  speak  must, 
however  uttered,  pierce  his  mother's  heart, 
but  that  at  least  they  should  derive  no 
additional  poignancy  from  his  behaviour. 
But  for  the  son's  unquenchable  love  for 
his  mother,  and  for  his  own  heart  bursting 
in  the  conflict  of  duty  with  filial  instinct — 
for  the  prominence  of  these  feelings  in 
Mr.  Irving's  performance  we  look  in  vain  ; 
and  not  to  succeed  in  bringing  out  some 
such  aspect  of  the  pathetic  situation  is  to 
fail.  Towards  the  close  of  the  strange, 
eventful  history,  when  the  terrible  denoue- 
ment is  at  hand,  there  occurs  a  speech  in 
which  an  actor  who  understood  the  springs 
of  human  feeling  might  in  a  moment 
move  an  audience  to  tears.  It  is  where 
Hamlet,  with  that  strange  presentiment  of 
the  coming  end  which  Shakespeare  has 
more  than  once  elsewhere  attributed  to 
his  men  and  women,  confides  his  mis- 
givings to  his  bosom  friend  : — "  Thou 
wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about 
my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter — it  is  such 
a  kind  of  gain-giving  as  would  perhaps 
trouble  a  woman."  The  utterance  is  un- 


speakably pathetic  ;  it  ranks  with  the 
"  Oh,  lago,  the  pity  of  it !  the  pity  of  it, 
lago  !  "  of  Othello,  and  many  like  touches 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  master.  There 
were  signs  in  Mr.  Irving's  manner  of 
speaking  the  words  as  if  he  suspected 
their  value  ;  but  if  so,  his  art  was  not 
true  enough  to  respond  to  his  intention, 
and  the  words  passed  unheeded.  One 
slight  falter  of  the  voice  as  the  speaker's 
sorrow  struggled  with  his  fortitude  would 
have  introduced,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
into  Mr.  Irving's  treatment  of  the  character 
an  element  that  would  have  been  inexpres- 
sibly helpful  to  the  understanding  of  its  real 
humanity. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  the  present  writer 
to  deserve  special  mention  as  having  not 
yet  been  noticed,  and  as  being  sufficient 
seriously  to  qualify  the  general  raptures 
with  which  the  performance  has  been  wel- 
comed. "  That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel," 
says  Touchstone,  and  the  phrase  describes 
fairly  the  wholesale  commendation  of  the 
press.  When  one  writer,  evidently  a  cul- 
tured and  independent  thinker,  styles  such 
a  performance  "  nearly  perfect,"  it  is 
high  time  to  ask  how  it  is  that  dramatic 
criticism  has  learned  to  be  so  easily  pleased. 
It  is  surely  false  tolerance  to  the  art  and 
its  professors  to  praise  the  best  that  is  as 
if  it  were  the  best  that  could  be.  It  may 
seem  ungenerous  to  a  performer,  strug- 
gling during  the  decline  of  his  art  to  "  keep 
so  sweet  a  thing  alive  "  yet  a  little  longer 
in  his  own  person;  but  Hamlet  himself 
reminds  us  that  one  must  be  cruel  only  to 
be  kind,  and  the  sole  abiding  chance  for 
any  art  is  in  the  maintenance  of  a  firm 
and  temperate  standard  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Irving's  earnestness  and  his  other  merits 
might  be  done  full  justice  to  without  put- 
ting a  gentleman  to  the  blush  by  telling 
him  that  his  first  attempt  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult character  of  the  English  drama  falls 
little  short  of  perfection.  If  actors  are 
commonly  said  to  be  a  vain  race,  who  in 
the  face  of  such  eulogy  as  this  can  affect 
to  be  surprised  ? 

A  TEMPLAR. 
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GAMES  AT  CAEDS  FOE  ONE  PLAYEE. 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
games  at  cards  is  the  variety  they 
present  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
players  that  can  engage  in  them  at 
a  time.  There  are  in  the  first  place 
what  are  called  round  games,  in  which 
a  large  company  may  join,  and  which 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  a  little 
harmless  domestic  nibble  at  the  luxury 
of  gambling,  combined  with  a  good  deal 
of  still  more  harmless  fun.  Then  come 
games  for  a  more  limited  number,  in 
which  the  amusement,  though  less  ex- 
tended, is  more  intellectual.  In  an 
article  some  years  ago,  we  commented 
on  the  noble  and  profound  game  for 
four  players  which,  by  common  consent, 
is  allotted  the  highest  rank  among  in- 
tellectual diversions.  Last  Christmas 
we  endeavoured  to  revive  a  game  almost 
as  good,  for  three — classical  a  century 
ago.  In  December  1860  we  described 
some  excellent  games  for  two  (one  of 
which,  Bezique,  then  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  England,  has  since  become 
so  popular) ;  and  now  we  propose  to 
continue  the  series  by  treating  of  card 
games  for  one  player. 

It  may  be  asked,  since  the  essence  of 
gaming  is  gain  and  loss,  some  players 
winning  what  others  part  with,  how  a 
game  can  exist  when  there  is  only  one 
person  to  play,  having  no  adversary  ? 
At  Billiards,  a  player  may  sometimes 
match  his  right  hand  against  his  left,  to 
compare  the  skill  of  the  two,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  applicability  of 
such  a  principle  to  games  of  cards. 

The  explanation  is,  that  a  card  game 
for  one  person  is,  so  to  speak,  a  match 
played  with  fate,  the  adversary  being, 
in  reality,  the  element  of  chance  which 
enters  into  the  game  by  the  shuffling  of 
the  cards. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  call  such 


games  "  Games  of  Patience,"  probably  for 
the  reason  that  if  the  player  is  at  first 
unsuccessful,  he  must  exercise  that  well- 
known  virtue,  and  try,  try,  try  again, 
till  his  perseverance  is  rewarded  by  a 
more  favourable  result.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  inappropriate,  for  if  the  games 
are  designed  with  a  proper  attention  to 
the  laws  of  probabilities,  there  is  no 
more  patience  required  in  them  than  in 
any  other  sort  of  game  where  the  luck 
may  happen  to  go  at  first  against  the 
player.  If  games  for  one  person  are  to 
have,  as  a  class,  a  distinguishing  name, 
it  will  be  better  to  call  them  "  Solitary 
Games." 

Although  games  of  this  kind  are 
pretty  widely  known,  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  knowledge  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  due  almost  entirely  to  oral 
tradition ;  there  are  very  few  published 
descriptions,  and  we  have  accordingly 
the  less  hesitation  in  giving  some 
account  of  them  to  our  readers.1 

It  will  be  desirable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  explain  the  general  principles  on 
which  solitary  games  depend.  This  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  varieties. 
The  player  at  starting  sets  himself  the 
task  to  arrange  the  cards  in  some  particu- 
lar manner ;  then,  taking  the  pack  in  the 
accidental  state  determined  by  thorough 
shuffling,  he  attempts  to  carry  out  his 
design,  conforming,  however,  to  certain 
rules  of  play  which  materially  restrict 

1  We  have  met  with  two  small  French 
books,  and  two  English  ones  (the  latest  called 
"Illustrated  Games  of  Patience,"  1874,  and 
dedicated  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold).  They 
give  no  general  information,  but  merely  con- 
tain descriptions  of  a  number  of  games  which, 
in  our  opinion,  by  no  means  well  represent 
the  principle.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
pretty  and  ingenious,  and  we  have  inserted  a 
few,  altered  to  what  we  consider  the  proper 
conditions. 
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the  facilities  for  his  operation.  The 
effect  of  the  restriction  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  the  cards  fall. 
Sometimes  favourable  combinations  will 
appear,  sometimes  unfavourable ;  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt 
will  depend  therefore  on  the  chance 
arrangement  in  which  the  cards  may 
happen  to  lie.  The  player  is  thus, 
really,  playing  against  fate,  and  the. 
interest  of  the  game  consists  in  the 
observation  of  the  adversary's  tactics, 
which  are  often  very  eccentric  and 
amusing.  This  sort  of  interest  is  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  an  intellectual 
person ;  we  have  seen  one  of  the 
most  active-minded  men  we  know,  a 
professional  man  who  has  eminently 
distinguished  himself  in  one  of  the 
scientific  walks  of  life,  amuse  himself 
at  these  games  by  the  hour  together. 

In  carrying  out  this  general  principle, 
however,  there  are  two  varieties  of  games 
adopted,  which  differ  materially  in  the 
nature  of  the  interest  they  offer  to  the 
player.  In  one  class  of  games  the 
result  is  determined  by  chance  alone, 
without  any  power  of  the  player  to 
modify  it;  in  the  other  class,  oppor- 
tunity is  introduced  for  the  exercise  of 
skill.  In  the  former,  the  player  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  stiictly  the 
given  process  and  to  abide  the  result; 
in  the  latter,  he  has  operations  to  per- 
form which  he  may  do  in  different 
ways,  according  to  his  pleasure;  and  thus 
although  the  chance  fall  of  the  cards 
will  still  have  an  important  effect,  yet 
he  may  considerably  influence  the  re- 
sult by  his  mode  of  play. 

These  two  classes  have  exactly  their 
analogies  in  card  games  for  several 
players,  which,  as  is  well  known,  com- 
prise both  games  of  pure  chance  and 
games  of  mixed  chance  and  skill ;  so 
that  the  solitary  games  are  thus  brought 
into  the  wide  category  of  card  games 
generally. 

But  to  give  either  class  of  games  their 
proper  value  they  must  not  be  made  too 
difficult.  This  is  a  fault  of  many  games 
of  this  kind;  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
chances  are  much  against  success  with 
them ;  we  have  even  seen  some  which 


can  hardly  be  done  once  in  a  hundred 
times,  and  which  may  therefore  be  said 
to  be  practically  impossible.1  To  play 
under  such  conditions  is  a  waste  of 
time,  as  there  can  be  but  little  amuse- 
ment in  struggling  against  very  long 
odds. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  solitary 
games  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  easy  ; 
they  are  almost  sure  to  succeed  if  the 
rules  are  followed.  To  play  at  these  is 
also  a  waste  of  time,  as  there  can  be  no 
rational  interest  in  contending  with  an 
opponent  whose  power  of  obstructing 
you  has  been  taken  away. 

The  reasonable  principle  to  be  adopted 
is  evidently  to  assimilate  these  games  to 
all  others ;  i.e.,  to  place  the  player  and 
fate  on  tolerably  equal  terms  as  regards 
the  result  of  the  game.  To  express 
this  principle  in  a  scientific  form,  the 
games  of  pure  chance  ought  to  be  so  de- 
signed that  the  probability  of  the  player 
winning  may  be  about  one-half ;  or,  in 
a  large  number  of  trials,  he  should  win 
and  lose  about  an  equal  number.  For 
games  of  skill  a  wider  margin  may  fairly 
be  taken,  as  the  skill  handicaps  the 
player  as  compared  with  his  antagonist, 
who  has  nothing  but  chance  in.  his 
favour. 

Another  defect  of  many  of  these  games 
is,  that  they  are  too  cumbersome  and 
troublesome  to  play.  For  example,  the 
great  part  of  the  games  published  in 
the  works  we  have  cited  require  two 
packs  of  cards,  some  even  four  packs. 
The  trouble  of  handling  two  packs  is 
great,  and  perfect  shuffling  after  each 
game  is  almost  impracticable ;  moreover, 
much  space  is  required  to  lay  the  cards 
down,  and  much  complexity  is  intro- 
duced in  the  structure,  and  they  are 
often  hampered  with  unnecessary  and 
useless  restrictive  conditions.  Hence 
such  games  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
and  labour  they  cost  to  play  them,  and 
they  rather  generate  a  prejudice  against 
solitary  games  than  offer  an  inducement 
to  their  practice. 

Such   difficulties    and   complications 

1  The  name  of  Patience  was  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  almost  hopeless  attempts  to 
win  games  of  this  nature. 
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are  quite  unnecessary.  A  little  inge- 
nuity and  consideration  will  suffice  to 
design  games  of  a  much  simpler  struc- 
ture, which  shall  carry  out  the  same 
principles  and  lead  to  the  desired 
results  equally  well. 

In  order  to  give  the  adversary  fair 
play  in  all  these  games,  it  is  highly 
essential  that  the  pack  of  cards  should 
be  thoroughly  shuffled  before  each  fresh 
game.  If  this  is  not  done,  you  are 
probably  giving  yourself  a  consider- 
able advantage,  as  the  previous  sorting 
into  suits  or  sequences  will  be  sure  to 
have  an  important  influence  (generally 
in  your  favour)  on  the  way  the  cards 
will  turn  up  in  the  following  deal. 
Shuffling  for  ordinary  games  is  gene- 
rally very  badly  and  imperfectly  done  : 
the  cards  are  not  separated  and  mixed, 
but  often  large  packets  of  them  are 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  and 
merely  transferred  in  place  bodily.  For 
Whist  and  some  other  games  this  is  not 
of  much  consequence  (indeed,  the  best 
players  prefer  only  slight  shuffling),  but 
for  solitary  games  it  is  subversive  of 
their  principle.  After  shuffling  the 
pack  must  be  cut  in  the  usual  way. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  examples  of 
games  of  both  orders.  Some  we  have 
obtained  from  oral  tradition ;  for  others 
we  are  indebted  to  the  published  de- 
scriptions; but  in  all  cases  we  have 
carefully  revised  and  rearranged  them, 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  general 
principles  above  laid  down. 

CLASS  I. 

GAMES   OF   CHANCE. 

In  these,  as  we  have  explained,  the 
player  has  but  to  follow  the  rules,  and 
has  no  power  to  influence  the  result  by 
any  variation  of  play.  Although,  how- 
ever, skill  is  not  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, yet  in  some  of  the  games  con- 
siderable attention  is  required,  as  a 
careless  slip  or  omission  in  the  opera- 
tion will  oi'ten  be  fatal 

We  may  as  well  explain  here,  once 
for  all,  the  object  which  is  aimed  at  in 
the  great  majority  of  solitary  games. 
This  is,  to  arrange  the  cards  in  sequences. 


For  example,  an  Ace  being  first  laid 
down,  it  has  to  be  covered  by  a  Deuce, 
then  by  a  Tray,  then  by  a  Four,  and  so 
on  up  to  the  King.  This  is  called  an 
ascending  sequence. 

Sometimes  the  King  is  placed  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  covered  by  the  Queen, 
this  by  the  Knave,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  Ace.  This  is  called  a  descending 
sequence. 

Sometimes  it  is  arranged  that  each 
sequence  shall  contain  only  cards  of  the 
same  suit;  this  is  said  to  follow  suit,  or 
is  called  a  suit  sequence.  Sometimes 
the  sequence  maj7"  consist  of  cards  of 
different  suits  ;  this  is  said  to  be  regard- 
less of  suit. 

It  is  also  often  customary  in  the 
course  of  a  game  to  form  temporary 
sequences,  of  a  few  cards  only,  to 
facilitate  the  play,  and  these  may  be 
either  ascending  or  descending,  or  suit 
sequences,  or  regardless  of  suit,  as 
before. 

The  Carpet. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  this  game  is 
to  lay  down  the  four  Aces,  and  fill  them 
up,  in  sequences,  following  suit,  ascend- 
ing to  Kings. 

The  mode  of  play  is  as  follows.  First 
lay  down,  singly,  and  face  upwards, 
twenty  cards,  placing  them  in  four 
rows  of  five  cards  each.  These  will 
form  a  square,  which  is  called  the 
carpet.  The  whole  of  these  are  avail- 
able for  playing  in  the  sequences,  and 
you  commence  by  extracting  and  play- 
ing any  suitable  cards. 

The  vacancies  thus  caused  in  the 
carpet  must  be  filled  from  the  pack, 
after  which  any  other  suitable  carpet 
cards  must  be  played,  and  their  vacant 
places  again  filled  in  like  manner. 

When  you  can  proceed  no  further, 
go  on  dealing  the  cards,  face  upwards, 
into  a  heap,  to  be  placed  aside,  and 
which  is  called  the  talon,  or  stock  ;  and 
when  any  suitable  card  for  the  suit 
sequences  appears,  play  it  in  its  proper 
place.  By  this  means  you  will  soon 
bring  more  of  the  carpet  cards  into 
play. 

After  you    have  begun  forming  the 
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talon,  all  vacancies  in  the  carpet  must 
be  filled  therefrom,  but  if  it  becomes 
exhausted  they  are  filled  from  the  pack, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  full  size  of  the 
carpet  as  long  as  any  cards  remain  in 
hand. 

It  is  about  an  even  chance  that  this 
game  will  succeed. 

The  Four  Separated  Kings. 

The  object  of  this  game  is  to  lay 
down  the  four  Aces,  and  fill  them  up 
in  regular  sequences,  but  regardless  of 
suit,  to  Kings. 

The  mode  of  play  is  as  follows  : — 
First  separate  the  four  Kings  from  the 
pack,  and  lay  them  down  beside  you. 

Then  deal  out  the  remainder  of  the 
cards,  singly,  laying  them  face  upwards, 
one  on  the  other,  forming  a  talon,  and 
playing  any  suitable  cards  on  to  the 
sequences  as  they  appear. 

When  all  the  cards  have  been  dealt, 
take  up  the  talon,  turn  it  over,  and  put 
one  of  the  Kings  at  the  bottom.  Then 
deal  out  again  in  the  same  manner, 
continuing  always  to  play  suitable  cards 
as  they  appear.  The  top,  or  faced  card 
of  the  talon,  is  at  all  times  available. 

Then  turn  the  talon  again,  putting 
another  King  at  the  bottom,  and  re- deal. 
Eepeat  this  twice  more.  In  the  last 
deal,  when  the  last  King  has  been  used, 
the  sequence  should  be  completed  ;  if 
any  cards  remain,  forming  a  fifth  talon, 
the  game  is  lost,  success  or  failure  de- 
pending on  the  accidental  arrangement 
of  the  few  last  cards.  It  is  about  an 
even  chance  that  you  succeed. 

The  Windmill. 

Take  the  four  Aces  from  the  pack, 
and  lay  them  down  in  one  heap,  face 
upwards,  to  form  a  centre.  Then,  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  this,  lay  down 
two  cards,  separate,  and  forming  a  radial 
line  from  the  centre  :  these  eight  cards 
represent  the  four  windmill  sails. 

Then  deal  out  the  remainder  of  the 
pack,  face  upwards,  in  a  talon  or  stock 
covering  the  Aces. 

When  the  deuces  appear,  lay  them 
in  the  angles  between  the  sails.  The 


object  of  the  game  is  to  cover  these,  in 
ascending  sequences,  regardless  of  suit, 
up  to  Kings. 

For  this  purpose  you  may  use  any  of 
the  eight  cards  in  the  sails,  filling  up 
their  places  with  cards  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  talon ;  or,  if  there  is  no 
talon,  you  fill  their  places  by  dealing 
from  the  pack.  The  top  card  of  the 
talon  is  always  available. 

When  the  play  succeeds,  by  the  time 
you  have  dealt  the  whole  pack,  the  four 
original  sails  will  have  disappeared,  and 
the  four  Kings  will  appear  as  new  sails 
in  a  diagonal  position,  the  Aces  forming 
the  centre. 

The  chances  of  winning  are  rather  in 
your  favour. 

The  Clock. 

This  is  a  pretty  game,  and  though  it 
gives  no  scope  for  skill,  it  requires 
close  attention. 

Conceive  a  clock-face  placed  on  the 
table  before  you. 

Select  the  following  cards  from  the 
pack,  and  place  them  face  upwards,  in 
a  circle,  their  positions  corresponding 
with  the  twelve  clock  figures.  Thus  : — 

In  the  place  of       I.  put  the  Ten  of  Spades 

,,               II.  „  Knave  of  Hearts 

,,             III.  „  Queen  of  Clubs 

„              IV.  „  Ace  of  Diamonds 

„                V.  „  Two  of  Spades 

„              VI.  „  Three  of  Hearts 

VII.  „  Four  of  Clubs 

„          VIII.  „  Five  of  Diamonds 

,,              IX.  „  Six  of  Spades 

,,              'X.  ,,  Seven  of  Hearts 

„              XL  „  Eight  of  Clubs 

„           XII.  „  Nine  of  Diamonds 

and  place  the  King  of  Diamonds  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

Then  put  twelve  groups  of  three  cards 
each,  face  upwards,  in  an  outer  circle 
round  the  above-named  cards,  one  group 
opposite  each  card,  and  place  the  three 
remaining  cards,  also  face  upwards,  on 
the  King  of  Diamonds. 

The  top  cards  only  of  each  group,  for 
the  time  being,  are  available  for  play. 

The  twelve  cards  of  the  inner  circle 
have  now  to  be  filled  up,  in  ascending 
sequences  of  the  same  suit  (the  Ace  follow- 
ing the  King),  until  each  arrives  at  the 
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clock-figure  it  represents.  Thus  the  Ten 
of  Spades  must  have  placed  upon  it  the 
Knave,  Queen,  King,  and  Ace  of  the 
same  suit,  stopping  at  the  last ;  the 
Three  of  Hearts  must  have  on  it  the 
Four,  Five,  and  Six ;  the  Five  of  Dia- 
monds the  Six,  Seven,  and  Eight ;  and 
so  on.  XI.  will  be  represented  by  the 
Knave  of  Clubs,  and  XII.  by  the  Queen 
of  Diamonds. 

To  perform  the  filling  up,  you  must, 
in  the  first  place,  use  any  suitable  top 
cards  of  the  groups  in  the  outer  circle 
or  the  centre  which  may  present  them- 
selves, and  when  any  top  card  has  been 
removed  the  card  left  visible  below  it 
becomes  available. 

When  you  cannot  proceed  further, 
you  may  relieve  lower  cards  of  the 
groups  by  forming  descending  suit 
sequences  on  the  groups  themselves. 
Thus,  if  the  Eight  and  Nine  of  Spades 
are  the  top  cards  of  different  groups, 
you  may  put  the  Eight  on  the  Nine, 
which  will  disclose  and  render  available 
the  card  below  the  former. 

If  by  these  means  you  succeed  in  dis- 
posing of  all  the  groups  except  one,  the 
top  card  of  which  will  not  come  in.  you 
are  allowed,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  re- 
move, temporarily,  that  top  card,  dis- 
closing the  one  below. 

When  the  game  succeeds,  the  cards 
in  the  circle  represent  the  hour  figures 
of  the  clock-face,  and  the  King  of  Dia- 
monds remains  to  form  the  centre. 

There  is  about  an  equal  chance  of 
this  game  succeeding. 

Rouge  et  Noir. 

The  object  of  this  game  is  first  to  lay 
down  a  series  of  thirteen  black  cards,  in 
a  line  and  in  regular  order,  from  Ace  to 
King ;  then  to  cover  these  with  a  similar 
line  of  red  cards;  next  to  add  black 
cards  again,  and  to  finish  with  red  cards  ; 
so  that  when  the  game  is  won,  a  line  of 
red  cards  appears  at  the  top  in  regular 
sequence. 

To  effect  this  you  turn  up  cards  from 
the  pack  one  by  one,  and  when  suitable 
cards  appear  you  play  them  along  the 
line. 

Note,    however,   that    you    are    not 


obliged  to  wait  till  the  lowest  or  black 
line  is  completed  before  you  add  red 
cards.  For  example :  if  you  have  already 
laid  down  a  black  Five,  and  a  red  Five 
comes  up,  you  may  at  once  play  it  on. 
the  black  one,  and  may  even  add  a 
black  and  a  red  one  again,  although 
the  first  or  black  line  may  not  have 
been  completed.  Without  this  privi- 
lege the  game  would  be  generally  im- 
practicable. 

When  unsuitable  cards  appear,  i.e., 
cards  which  you  cannot  play  in-  the 
line,  you  put  them,  face  upwards,  iii  a 
talon  by  your  side.  The  upper  card  of 
this  talon  is  always  available  when  it 
can  be  played  in  the  line. 

If  you  have  not  succeeded  when  you 
have  finished  the  deal,  you  may,  as  a 
grace,  cut  the  talon  into  two  by  lifting 
a  portion  off,  which  may  probably  ex- 
pose a  suitable  card.  You  then  play 
from  both  talons. 

The  chances,  even  with  this  grace, 
are  something  against  you. 

All  Fours. 

Lay  out  the  cards,  with  their  backs 
upwards,  in  thirteen  heaps  of  four  cards 
each.  (Two  rows  of  five  heaps,  and  one 
row  of  three,  are  the  most  convenient 
form.) 

Then  imagine  these  heaps  to  be  num- 
bered in  regular  order,  one  to  ten,  and 
Knave,  Queen,  King,  corresponding 
with  the  rank  of  the  cards. 

Take  the  top  card  off  the  first  heap, 
look  at  it,  and  place  it,  face  upwards, 
under  the  heap  corresponding  to  its 
rank.  (For  example:  if  a  Five,  place  it 
under  the  fifth  heap  ;  if  a  Queen,  under 
the  twelfth  heap,  and  so  on.) 

Then  take  the  top  card  off  the  heap 
under  which  you  have  just  placed  the 
card,  look  at  it,  and  put  it,  face  up- 
wards, under  the  heap  of  its  number 
in  like  manner.  Take  the  top  card  off 
that  heap,  and  continue  the  process  as 
long  as  you  can. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get 
all  the  cards  lying  face  upwards,  in 
fours,  in  their  proper  places;  i.e.,  the 
four  Aces  in  the  first  heap,  the  four 
Eights  in  the  eighth  heap,  the  four 
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Kings  in  the  last  heap,  and  so  on  ;  and 
it  is  just  possible  you  may  do  this  by 
continuing  the  operation  above  de- 
scribed. 

But  it  is  more  probable  that  you  will, 
come  to  a  heap  whose  top  card  is  already 
faced,  and  which  consequently  stops  your 
process.  You  may  then  begin  afresh  by 
taking  the  top  card  from  the  first  of 
the  heaps  still  uncompleted,  placing  it 
Tinder  its  proper  number,  and  so  going 
on  as  before. 

If  this  does  not  succeed,  you  have 
lost  the  game.  The  chances  for  you 
are  about  even. 

Pairs. 

Deal  out  from  the  pack  nine  cards, 
laying  them  separately,  face  upwards. 

Then  abstract  from  them  any  pairs 
(a  pair  means,  as  at  cribbage,  two  cards 
of  the  same  rank,  as  two  Queens,  two 
Threes,  and  so  on),  and  throw  them 
aside. 

Fill  the  place  of  the  pairs  abstracted 
with  new  cards  from  the  pack;  then 
abstract  any  further  pairs,  fill  up  anew, 
and  so  on. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  abstract 
all  the  cards  in  this  way,  exhausting 
the  pack. 

This  can  be  done  occasionally,  as 
above  described;  but  it  will  most  fre- 
quently happen  that  a  time  will  come 
when  the  nine  cards  lying  before  you 
contain  no  pair.  You  are  then  allowed 
to  lay  down  one  extra  card;  if  this 
gives  a  pair,  you  abstract  them,  fill  up 
to  nine,  and  go  on  as  before. 

If  a  second  block  occurs  you  may 
repeat  the  license,  but  if  this  does  not 
succeed  you  lose  the  game. 

The  chances  are  about  even. 

Rejected  Hearts. 

Put  on  one  side  any  four  cards  not 
hearts. 

Cut  the  pack  about  in  half ;  take  up 
either  of  the  halves,  look  it  through, 
take  out  and  throw  aside  all  the  hearts 
it  contains,  and  put  the  pack  together 
again.  Shuffle  the  whole,  and  add  one 
of  the  four  cards ;  then  cut  and  extract 
the  hearts  as  before. 


Repeat  till  all  the  four  cards  are 
gone.  This  gives  five  extractions  ;  and 
if  after  the  fifth  all  the  thirteen  hearts 
are  extracted  the  game  is  won ;  if  any 
remain  in  it  is  lost. 

The  chance  is  about  even. 

The  Roll  Call. 

Discard  the  Kings,  Queens,  and 
Knaves  from  the  pack.  After  shuffling 
and  cutting  the  remainder,  deal  the 
cards  down,  face  upwards,  in  one  heap  ; 
and  as  you  deal  the  cards,  one  by  one, 
call  out  a  muster-roll,  "one,"  "two," 
"  three,"  <fcc.,  beginning  afresh  when  you 
arrive  at  "  ten." 

"When  any  card  answers  to  its  number 
(i.e.  for  example,  .when  a  Six  appears 
to  your  call  of  "six,"  or  an  Ace  to 
your  call  of  "one"),  throw  that  card 
aside. 

When  you  have  dealt  out  all  the 
pack,  take  the  heap  up  again,  with- 
out shuffling,  and  deal  again  in  the 
same  manner,  but  continuing  the  roll- 
call  in  regular  order  from  the  preceding 
deal.  Thus,  if  the  deal  ends  with  the 
call  of  "eight,"  you  must  commence 
the  next  deal  with  the  call  "  nine,"  and 
so  on. 

The  object  is  to  get  rid  finally  of  all 
the  cards. 

If  you  fail,  it  will  probably  be  from 
a  stoppage  when  you  have  either  ten  or 
five  cards  in  hand,  as  these  give  a  re- 
curring order  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  roll,  and  if  no  card 
among  them  answers  in  the  first  deal  of 
that  pack,  no  repetition  will  succeed. 
You  may  be  stopped  with  other  num- 
bers, but  these  are  the  most  probable. 

The  Eoll-call  is  sometimes  played 
with  the  whole  pack,  but  this  is  an 
unfair  game,  as  you  are  almost  certain, 
to  succeed  when  the  muster-roll  is  a 
prime  number. 

As  described  above,  it  should  succeed 
about  once  in  four  times. 

If  you  want  to  give  yourself  a  license, 
when  you  come  to  a  stop,  shuffle  the 
cards  that  remain,  and  begin  calling  with 
"  one,"  "  two,"  again.  This  will  often 
bieak  the  hitch. 
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CLASS  II. 

GAMES    COMBINING    CHANCE     AND    SKILL. 

This  class  is  distinguished  from  the 
former  in  that  the  player  has,  in  some 
parts  of  the  game,  an  option  as  to  what 
he  will  do,  and  the  course  he  takes  will 
have  an  influence  on  his  chance  of 
success.  In  some  of  the  following 
games  the  scope  for  skill  is  not  great, 
but  still  there  is  sufficient  option  to 
justify  the  classification ;  in  others  the 
skill  exercised  may  be  considerable. 

The  Old  Patience. 

This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  form  of 
solitary  game,  and  is  the  one  most  gene- 
rally known  ;  but  as  usually  played  it 
is  so  difficult  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
attempting — it  does  not  succeed  once  in 
a  hundred  trials.  The  following  modi- 
fication is  much  more  reasonable. 

Deal  out  the  cards,  one  by  one,  lay- 
ing them  down  so  as  to  form  five  heaps, 
face  upwards.  (The  original  plan  adopts 
only  four.) 

When  the  four  Aces  appear,  lay  them 
down  separately,  the  object  being  to 
cover  them,  in  ascending  sequences, 
regardless  of  suit,  up  to  Kings. 

To  fill  up  these  sequences,  you  use 
any  suitable  cards  that  turn  up,  the  top 
cards  of  each  heap  being  also  always 
available. 

In  dealing  out  the  cards  you  are  at 
liberty  to  put  them  on  which  heap  you 
please,  but  you  ought  not  to  cover  any 
card  with  one  of  higher  rank,  until  you 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  For  example,  if 
an  Eight  comes  to  hand  you  may  lay  it 
on  another  Eight,  or  on  anything  higher, 
but  should  not  put  it  on  anything 
lower. 

If  you  are  able  to  adhere  to  this  rule 
to  the  end  you  will  certainly  win  the 
game ;  but  the  time  will  probably  soon 
come  when  you  must  violate  the  rule, 
inasmuch  as  cards  will  turn  up  which 
are  higher  than  any  one  visible.  You  are 
then  compelled  to  place  the  card  on  one 
of  a  lower  rank,  thereby  putting  it  in 
what  is  called  a  false  position,  whereby 
you  blockade  all  the  lower  cards  under- 
neath till  the  new  one  can  be  got  off. 


You  are  allowed  to  look  at  the  con- 
tents of  each  heap,  and  should  avoid,  if 
possible,  blocking  a  heap  that  contains 
more  than  one  card  of  the  same  rank. 
Suppose,  for  example,  two  of  the 
sequences  had  already  passed  the  Five, 
and  that  the  other  two  Fives  were  in 
one  heap  :  it  is  clear  that  if  you  were  to 
cover  that  heap  with  a  card  higher  than 
the  Five,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
it  off  again,  and  the  game  would  be 
lost.  It  is  also  advisable,  when  you 
must  put  a  card  in  a  false  position,  to 
choose  a  heap  containing  as  few  cards 
as  possible. 

As  above  described,  the  chances  are 
still  against  you,  as  you  will  probably 
win  only  three  or  four  times  out  of  ten. 

The  Stores. 

Lay  down  four  heaps  of  six  cards 
each,  face  upwards — these  form  the 
Bonded  Stores.  The  remaining  twenty- 
eight  cards  form  the  Free  Store,  which 
you  take  in  your  left  hand,  and  refer 
to  as  you  want  cards  from  them. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  lay  out 
the  four  Aces  and  to  fill  them  up  in 
ascending  sequences,  regardless  of  suit, 
to  Kings. 

For  this  purpose  the  top  or  exposed 
cards,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  four 
Bonded  Stores  are  available,  as  also  the 
whole  of  the  cards  in  the  Free  Store. 

It  is  advisable  always  to  play  from 
the  Bonded  Stores  when  possible,  and 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  you  search 
for  the  required  cards  in  the  Free  Store. 
If  you  come  to  a  stop,  when  none  of 
the  sequences  can  be  proceeded  with, 
from  either  of  the  stores,  the  game  is 
lost. 

Some  skill  is  required  when  you  have 
to  determine  which  sequence  you  will 
first  proceed  with,  or  when  you  have 
to  choose  between  two  similar  cards 
exposed,  as  a  wrong  step  in  these  par- 
ticulars may  lose  you  the  game.  You 
have  a  right  at  all  times  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  bonded  heaps  to  aid 
your  judgment. 

This  game  is  a  difficult  one,  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  frequent  overlay- 
ing, in  the  heaps,  of  low  cards  by  others 
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of  similar  or  higher  rank.  If  four  such 
overlayings  exist,  at  the  commencement, 
in  any  heap,  success  is  impossible.  Tor 
example  :  if  the  lowest  card  is  a  Three, 
the  next  a  Five,  the  next  a  Seven,  the 
next  a  Seven,  and  the  next  a  Ten,  the 
game  cannot  be  won  ;  you  are  allowed, 
therefore,  to  look  through  the  heaps  at 
the  beginning,  and  if  you  find  any  heap 
with  four  overlayings,  you  may  throw 
it  back  into  the  Free  Store,  and  deal  out 
another  heap  in  its  place.  Having  done 
this,  you  may,  by  good  play,  win  about 
one  game  in  three,  the  aim  being,  by 
careful  management,  to  get  the  overlay- 
ing high  cards  off  the  lower  ones  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Kings  and  Queens. 

Extract  one  King  from  the  pack,  and 
lay  it  down  face  upwards  before  you 
begin.  Then  deal  other  cards  upon  it, 
also  face  upwards,  till  another  King  or 
Queen  appears. 

The  Kings  as  they  turn  up  are  to  be 
ranged  in  a  line  with  the  first  one, 
and  as  the  Queens  appear,  they  are  to 
be  placed  in  another  line  beyond  them, 
As  soon  as  a  second  King  or  a  Queen 
appears,  after  placing  it  in  its  proper 
line,  you  begin  to  deal  cards  upon  that 
King  or  Queen,  leaving  the  first  heap 
as  it  is.  Whenever  new  Kings  or  Queens 
appear  you  do  the  same,  thus  always 
dealing  the  cards  upon  the  last  King  or 
Queen  which  has  turned  up. 

During  this  dealing,  when  the  Aces 
show,  place  them  in  a  third  line  be- 
yond the  Queens.  These  have  to  be 
covered,  in  ascending  sequences,  regard- 
less of  suit,  up  to  Knaves.  For  this 
purpose  you  use  any  suitable  cards  that 
present  themselves  during  the  dealing, 
and  also  any  of  the  top  cards  of  the 
several  heaps  you  have  dealt  on  the 
Kings  and  Queens. 

When  you  have  laid  bare  any  King 
or  Queen  by  using  up  all  the  cards  over 
it,  you  have  a  right  to  place  one  card 
upon  it,  which  you  remove  from  the 
top  of  any  other  heap. 

It  is  about  an  even  chance  that  you 
win  the  game  on  the  conditions  above 
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given ;  but  if  you  wish  to  give  yourself 
some  advantage,  you  may  as  a  grace, 
when  you  are  stopped,  search  among 
the  various  heaps  for  one  card  which 
you  want,  take  it  out,  and  use  it.  If 
this  does  not  enable  you  to  proceed, 
you  lose  the  game. 

When  the  game  is  completed,  it  forms 
a  pretty  tableau  of  all  the  picture  cards, 
in  three  rows — the  Knaves  in  the  further 
row,  the  Queens  in  the  middle,  and  the 
Kings  in  the  row  nearest  to  you. 

There  is  good  scope  for  skill  in  this 
game,  in  three  points. 

First,  supposing  you  have  two  suit- 
able cards  available,  you  have  to  choose 
the  one  which  will  leave  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  where  (as  often  happens) 
you  have  a  King  or  Queen  left  open, 
it  requires  much  judgment  to  decide 
what  card  to  put  upon  it,  so  as  to 
relieve  others  in  the  most  favourable 
way. 

And  thirdly,  if  you  have  to  use  the 
grace,  you  must  exercise  judgment  as 
to  which  card  to  search  for,  supposing 
more  than  one  are  wanted. 

To  aid  your  judgment  you  are  allowed 
to  look  through  the  various  heaps,  taking 
care  that  you  do  not  displace  any  of  the 
cards. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  solitary  ga^mes 
we  have  seen,  as  bringing  into  exercise 
the  mental  qualities  in  a  high  degree. 

Lay  out  six  groups  of  six  cards  each, 
all  face  upwards,  and  with  the  cards  of 
each  group  slightly  separated,  fan  shape, 
so  that  they  may  be  seen. 

Jhese  groups  form  the  Flower  Garden, 
and  the  top  cards  only  of  each  group 
are  available  for  play. 

The  remaining  sixteen  cards  you  re- 
tain in  your  hand.  These  form  the 
Bouquet,  and  every  card  therein  is  avail- 
able. 

Withdraw  from  the  bouquet,  or  from 
the  available  cards  in  the  garden,  any 
Aces,  and  put  them  in  a  row ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  game  being  to  fill  them 
up  in  sequences  of  the  same  suit,  up  to 
Kings. 
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When  you  have  taken  out  these  and 
any  sequence  cards  to  follow  them,  you 
begin  to  liberate  more,  according  to  the 
following  rules  : — 

1.  Any  top  or  available  card  of    a 
group  in  the  garden  may  be  removed, 
and  placed  on  any  other  top  card  with 
which  it  forms  a  descending  sequence, 
without  regard  to  suit.     Thus  the  Six  of 
Hearts  may  be  placed  on  the  Seven  of 
Spades,  or  the  Queen  of  Spades  on  the 
King  of   Clubs,  both  of   course  being 
previously  at  the  top  of  their  respective 
groups. 

2.  Further,  any  number  of  cards  in 
sequence,  lying  at  any  time  during  the 
game  on  the  top  of  a  group,  may  be  re- 
moved  en  masse,  and   placed   on   any 
other  available  card,  which  will  add  to 
the  sequence  in  proper  order.     Thus,  if 
the  three  upper  cards  of  a  group  are 
the  Ten,  Nine,  and  Eight,  they  may  all 
three   be  removed    and    placed   on    a 
Knave. 

3.  To  aid  in  the  process  of   libera- 
tion, you  may  take,  at  any  time,  a  card 
or  cards  from  the  bouquet  to  make  up  a 
temporary  sequence.     Thus,  suppose  an 
Eight  is  at  the  top  of  one  group,  and 
a  Five  at  the  top  of  another,  you  may 
take  a  Seven  and  a  Six  from  the  bouquet, 
placing  them  on  the  Eight,  after  which 
you  may  add  the  Five. 

4.  When    any  group    becomes    ex- 
hausted, either  by  transfer  of  the  cards 
to   other  groups,   or  by  playing  them 
on  to  their  suit   sequences,  you  may, 
upon    the    blank   space   thus    left    in 
the   garden,  form    a    new    group,   by 
transferring  there  any  available  card  or 
sequence   from  another  group,  or  any 
card  from  the  bouquet. 

By  liberating  cards  in  the  garden 
groups  as  above  described,  and  by  using 
cards  from  the  bouquet  (the  whole  of 
which  are  available  for  this  purpose), 
you  will  gradually  fill  up  the  four  suit 
sequences,  scheming  your  process  of 
liberations  according  to  the  cards  you 
want  for  the  purpose. 

A  few  trials  will  show  the  care  and 
contrivance  required  to  play  this  game 
successfully.  In  careless  hands  it  will 
seldom  succeed,  and  with  all  care  it 


sometimes  proves  impracticable  ;  but  it 
is  possible  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
it  is  curious  how  often,  when  the  game 
appears  hopeless,  a  bright  idea  of  libera- 
tion will  occcur  which,  when  carried  out, 
will  make  all  easy. 

Reversible  Sequences. 

This  is  also  a  very  good  game,  giving 
much  scope  for  skill.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  it  is  that  the  sequences  used 
in  it  are  reversible,  sometimes  ascend- 
ing, sometimes  descending. 

Deal  out  all  the  cards,  separately,  face 
upwards,  laying  them  down  in  four 
rows  of  thirteen  cards  each. 

All  the  cards  in  the  front  row,  i.e.  the 
one  nearest  to  you,  are  termed  free 
cards,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  used 
as  hereafter  described. 

Also,  when  you  have  removed  any 
card  from  the  front  row,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose one  of  the  second  row,  the  latter 
becomes  a  free  card.  And  similarly  any 
card  in  a  back  row  which  becomes  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of  all  the  cards 
in  front  of  it,  thus  becomes  a  free 
card ;  in  short,  any  card  that  has  not 
another  card  lying  between  it  and  the 
edge  of  the  table  where  you  sit,  is  a 
free  card,  and  all  such  cards  may  be 
used  in  the  play. 

Now,  having  laid  down  the  cards,  if 
there  are  any  Aces  or  Kings  in  the  front 
row,  remove  them  and  lay  them  out 
separately  as  the  foundations  for  suit 
sequences  to  be  built  upon  them — these 
sequences  being  either  ascending  or  de- 
scending, according  as  the  Ace  or  King 
of  the  suit  is  selected  as  the  foundation. 
For  example  :  if  the  Ace  of  Hearts  is 
taken,  it  will  have  to  be  covered  by  the 
Two  of  Hearts,  then  by  the  Three,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  King ;  if  the  King  of 
Spades  is  taken,  it  will  have  to  be 
covered  by  the  Queen  of  Spades,  then 
by  the  Knave,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
Ace. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  lay  out 
the  four  suits  in  four  packs,  each  in 
regular  sequence,  either  ascending  or 
descending.  (It  follows  that  if  the  Ace 
and  King  of  the  same  suit  are  both  in 
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the  front  row,  only  one  of  them  must 
he  removed.) 

If  there  is  no  Ace  or  King  in  the 
front  row,  or  in  any  case  as  soon  as  you 
have  proceeded  as  far  as  you  can  with 
the  cards  as  laid  down,  you]  proceed  to 
liberate  other  cards  as  follows  : — 

You  may  take  up  any  free  card  and 
place  it  either  above  or  below  any  other 
free  card  of  the  same  suit  with  which 
it  is  in  sequence.  Thus,  suppose  the 
Four  and  Five  of  Spades  are  both  free, 
you  may  remove  the  Four,  and  put  it 
either  upon  or  under  the  Five  ;  or  you 
may  remove  the  Five,  and  put  it  either 
upon  or  under  the  Four.  Suppose  you 
put  the  Five  upon  the  Four :  then, 
further,  when  the  Three  of  Spades  be- 
comes free,  you  can  put  it  under  the 
Four  ;  or  when  the  Six  becomes  free, 
you  may  either  put  it  on  the  top  of  the 
Five,  or  you  may  take  away  the  Five 
and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  Six,  and 
then  put  the  Four  on  the  top  of  that, 
and  so  on. 

Thus  any  single  free  card,  or  the 
upper  card  of  any  free  heap,  may  be 
removed  and  placed  either  above  or 
below  any  other  free  card  of  the  same 
suit  with  which  it  is  in  sequence, 
whether  in  a  heap  or  otherwise. 

But  in  this  game  you  must  only  move 
one  card  at  a  time.  Thus,  if  the  Four 
of  Spades  lies  upon  the  Five,  you  can- 
not take  up  the  two  together  and  place 
them  on  the  Six.  The  only  way  to 
move  them  is  to  put  the  Four  on  the 
Three  (when  the  latter  is  free)  and  then 
the  Five  upon  the  Four,  thus  reversing 
the  sequence,  which  is  the  feature  of  this 
game. 

This  process,  if  judiciously  carried 
out,  will  liberate  not  only  new  Aces  or 
Kings  to  begin  with,  but  will  also  open 
out  additional  cards  to  fill  up  the  suit 
sequences.  And  if  by  this  means  you 
succeed  in  completing  the  four  suits, 
so  using  up  all  the  cards,  the  game 
is  won. 

But  from  the  varied  choice  you  have 
in  removing  the  cards,  the  greatest  care 
and  skill  are  necessary,  for  a  false  or 
injudicious  move,  though  appearing 
harmless  enough  at  the  time,  may  have 


the  effect  of  shutting  up  some  essential 
card,  and  so  losing  you  the  game. 

With  skill  and  care,  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  your  winning;  playing 
carelessly,  they  are  much  against  you. 

Quatorze. 

Lay  out  the  cards,  all  face  upwards, 
in  twelve  heaps,  four  containing  five 
cards  each,  and  eight  containing  four 
cards  each. 

Then  take  away  any  two  of  the  upper 
cards  of  which  the  pips,  added  together, 
make  fourteen — the  Knave  counting 
eleven,  the  Queen  twelve,  and  the  King 
thirteen.  Thus  a  Five  and  a  Mne,  or  a 
King  and  an  Ace,  or  two  Sevens,  or  a 
Knave  and  a  Three,  may  be  withdrawn 
together. 

The  object  is  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
cards  away. 

In  playing  this,  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing hints  : — 

1.  When  you  have  a  choice  of  two 
or  more  cards  to  remove,   choose   the 
one  which  has  the  most  cards  under  it, 
in   order   to   open  the  way   to   future 
removals.     Do  not  take  up  a  card  lying 
alone  till  you  are  obliged. 

2.  If  two  cards  making  fourteen  lie 
in  one  pack  (you  may  look  through  the 
packs  if  you  please),  get  one  of  them 
off  as  early  as  possible.     This  is  spe- 
cially necessary  with  Sevens. 

If  these  rules  are  attended  to,  the 
chance  of  your  winning  is  about  even. 

Discards. 

It  is  necessary  for  this  game  that 
the  top  and  bottom  cards  of  the  pack 
must  be  the  same  suit.  If,  therefore, 
this  is  not  the  case  after  the  usual  cut- 
ting, you  must  repeat  it  again  and  again 
till  it  comes  so. 

Then  lay  the  cards  down  face  upwards 
in  a  line,  beginning  at  the  left  hand, 
and  adding  cards  to  the  right,  one  by 
one.  You  will  soon  find  some  of  the 
following  conditions  appear  which  will 
enable  you  to  make  Discards. 

You  may  discard — 

1.  Any  card  lying  between  two  of 
s  2 
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the  same  suit,  as  between  two  Hearts 
or  two  Spades. 

2.  Any  card  lying  between  two  of 
the  same  rank,  as  between  two  Nines 
or  two  Kings. 

3.  Any  two  cards  of  the  same  suit 
or  rank  lying  between  two  of  the  same 
suit  or  rank.     Thus,  for  example — 

Two  Aces  between  two  Knaves  ; 
Or  two  Fours  between  two  Hearts  ; 
Or  two  Spades  between  two  Kings  ; 
Or  two  Diamonds  between  two  Clubs. 

After  throwing  the  discarded  card 
aside,  you  close  up  the  gap  by  moving 
the  right-hand  card  to  the  left,  so  as 
to  join  the  other  cards  and  keep  the 
row  entire.  You  then  go  on  laying 
down  more  cards  to  the  right,  till 
another  discard  is  possible,  and  so  on. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  of  the  cards  by  discarding, 
but  this  is  seldom  to  be  done — probably 
not  more  than  once  in  twenty  trials; 
you  will  generally  have  from  ten  to 
twenty  cards  left  in  the  row  when  your 
pack  is  all  laid  down. 

To  avoid  the  disappointment  of  so 
many  failures,  a  license  is  allowed  in 
these  cases — namely,  that  of  throwing 
out  a  number  of  cards,  not  exceeding 
three,  chosen  at  pleasure  from  the  row 
remaining.  If  these  false  discards  will 
enable  you  to  discard  legitimately  all  the 
rest  (as  will  often  be  the  case  when  the 
row  consists  of  not  more  than  about  ten), 
you  may  be  considered  to  win  the  game ; 
if  not,  you  lose. 


GAMES  WITH  Two  PACKS  OF  CARDS. 

Many  of  these  are  published  in  the 
books,  but  we  have  generally  avoided 
them,  as  being  objectionable  from  their 
trouble  and  complication.  We  give, 
however,  the  following  as  an  example, 
being  a  very  pretty  game  that  does  not 
admit  of  adaptation  to  a  single  pack. 

The  Sultan. 

Take  from  the  packs  the  eight  Kings 
and  one  Ace,  and  lay  them  down  sepa- 
rately, face  upwards,  in  three  rows  of 
three  cards  each,  forming  a  square, 
taking  care  that  a  King  of  Hearts  is  in 
the  centre. 

The  object  is  to  fill  up  the  eight  ex- 
ternal cards,  regardless  of  suit,  in  ascend- 
ing sequences — the  Ace  going  on  the 
King,  the  Two  on  the  Ace,  and  so  on, 
finishing  each  heap  with  a  Queen.  The 
middle  card  is  to  be  left  uncovered. 

To  do  this,  you  deal  from  the  pack 
ten  cards,  and  lay  them  down  separately, 
face  upwards,  by  the  sides  of  the  square, 
after  which  you  continue  dealing  into 
a  talon  or  stock,  face  upwards,  placed 
by  your  side.  Any  of  the  ten  separate 
cards  are  available  to  use  in  the  se- 
quences, and  when  removed,  their  places 
must  be  supplied  from  the  talon,  or,  if 
there  is  no  talon,  from  the  pack.  The 
top  card  of  the  talon  is  also  available. 
If  the  game  succeeds,  it  makes  a  pretty 
tableau  at  the  end,  representing  the 
King  of  Hearts  as  the  Sultan  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  his  eight  Queens. 

W.  POLE. 
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I  AM  perliaps  asking  more  than  my 
readers,  if  I  have  any,  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  concede,  if  I  require  them 
to  believe  that  I  have  written  this  article 
in  a  purely  experimental  spirit.  But  I 
must  assure  them,  once  for  all,  that  it  is 
so.  To  attempt  to  measure  myself  on 
any  question  of  general  scholarship  with 
the  writers  who  are  here  criticised,  would 
qualify  me  for  admission  to  a  madhouse. 
And  even  on  the  subordinate  art  of 
Latin  verse,  success  in  which  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  grammar  and 
philology,  as  on  a  good  memory  and  a 
good  ear,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
the  highest  degree  for  one  like  myself 
to  dogmatise  in  opposition  to  these 
gentlemen.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
have  been  struck  with  a  tendency  of  late 
years  to  turn  Latin  verses  into  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  models  I 
was  taught  to  study;  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  change  is  esteemed, 
in  the  judgment  of  competent  scholars, 
to  represent  a  real  improvement  in  the 
practice  of  Latin  verse  composition,  or 
is  only  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of 
excellence  for  another,  which  I  cannot 
but  think  of  inferior  dignity  and  im- 
portance. In  other  words,  I  think  that 
the  vigour,  the  spirit,  and  the  thoroughly 
classical  tone  which  distinguished  the 
Latin  verse  writers  of  a  former  genera- 
tion are  in  some  danger  of  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  mechanical  ingenuity  which 
seeks  to  extract  from  the  Latin  language 
equivalents  for  the  most  incongruous 
ideas,  and  to  make  the  number  of  lines 
in  which  the  translation  is  written  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  original.  I  do 
not  underrate  the  importance  of  either 
of  these  achievements ;  nor  do  I  forget 
what  the  late  Professor  Conington  has 
written  on  the  subject.  The  question 
is  whether  in  the  exclusive  attention 
which  is  noAv  devoted  to  these  objects, 
the  other  half—  and,  as  I  think,  the 


better  half — of  what  would  constitu 
perfect  Latin  verse  is  not  very  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  whether,  in  fact,  in  the 
truest  and  most  literal  sense  in  which 
the  expression  can  be  used,  the  spirit  is 
not  buried  under  the  letter. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages which  help  to  constitute  the  utility 
of  all  kinds  of  composition  is  the  neces- 
sity which  it  imposes  on  the  learner  of 
thoroughly  searching  his  vocabulary  in 
order  to  find  the  right  word  or  phrase 
for  every  purely  modern  conception. 
And  in  this  respect  verse  has  some  ad- 
vantage over  prose  in  that  it  compels 
him  not  only  to  find  an  equivalent,  but 
one  that  will  suit  his  metre.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  for  educational  purposes  some 
limit  must  be  placed  on  the  length  to 
which  translations  may  extend,  or  the 
difficulty  would  be  evaded  by  a  string  of 
fluent  circumlocutions.  It  is  not  against 
these  two  canons  that  I  am  protesting, 
but  only  against  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  growing  abuse  of  them.  As  regards 
the  first,  not  only  are  passages  often 
chosen  for  translation  so  totally  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  that 
a  literal  translation  only  becomes  a 
double  murder  ;  but  even  where  the 
English  is  classical,  and  admits  of  being 
turned  into  easy  and  idiomatic  Latin,  it 
is  the  fashion  to  discard  this  style  as 
something  obsolete  or  school-boyish,  and 
to  challenge  admiration  by  some  new 
and  more  far-fetched  phraseology,  the 
purity  of  which  is  not  always  quite 
above  suspicion.  We  will  suppose  the 
highest  possible  excellence  to  have  been 
attained  in  this  style  of  translation; 
that  for  every  English  idea  some  plau- 
sible equivalent  has  been  found  which 
is  fitted  into  the  verse  with  the  skill  of 
a  literary  joiner  ;  that  line  corresponds 
to  line  with  the  most  symmetrical  pre 
cision;  and  that  the  most  scrupulous 
and  exact  of  scholars  could  detect  no  flaw 
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in  either  syntax,  prosody,  or  metre ; 
suppose  all  this  to  have  been  done,  yet 
where,  we  ask,  will  be  the  profit,  if  the 
whole  piece  when  finished  is  utterly  un- 
like anything  which  we  can  conceive  a 
Roman  to  have  written  1  To  produce  a 
copy  of  verses  which  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  classical,  in  which  some  of 
the  far-off  echoes  of  Virgil  or  Tibullus 
shall  still  linger,  should  surely  be  the 
first  object  of  every  Latin  verse  writer, 
and  not  to  present  us  with  a  garland  as 
unlike  the  rose  of  Latium  as  artificial 
flowers  are  to  real  ones.  If  it  is  said 
that  this  excellence  is  impracticable, 
I  deny  the  assertion  flatly.  I  say  that 
the  classical  style  was  handed  down  from 
the  days  when  Latin  was  still  a  living 
language,  through  Muretus  and  Casi- 
mir,  Milton  and  Buchanan,  to  Eapin, 
Addison,  and  Gray,  and  from  them 
to  Wellesley,  Grenville,  Canning,  and 
the  scholars  of  thirty  years  ago.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion  I  need  only  ask 
my  readers  to  refer  to  the  Latin  verses 
of  Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether 
these  do  not  still  retain  something  of 
the  antique  flavour,  and  whether  they 
are  not  such  as  a  Eoman  of  the  silver 
age  might  easily  have  attributed  at 
least  to  some  provincial  contemporary. 
We  are  certain  at  all  events  that 
among  the  short  epigrammatic  pieces 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  compose 
at  Christ  Church  a  hundred  years  ago 
verses  may  be  found  which  modern 
scholars  might  easily  mistake  for  Mar- 
tial. The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of 
the  Latin  verses  which  appeared  in  the 
Anti-  Jacobin  ;  and  also  of  some  beauti- 
ful poems  in  the  Museum  Criticum  at 
Cambridge.  We  have  singled  these  out 
at  random,  but  surely  what  was  done 
so  recently  by  English  scholars  cannot 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present 
generation.  And  if  it  is  said  that  this 
particular  kind  of  excellence  can  only 
be  attained  in  original  verses,  and  is 
almost  impossible  in  translations,  I  only 
say  so  much  the  worse  for  translations. 
But  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  so.  Take 
Lord  Selborne's  translation  of  Words- 
worth's "'Tis  sung  in  ancient  mins- 


trelsy," or  Wellesley's  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Milton's  Arcades,  beginning 
"  I  am  the  spirit  of  this  wood  ; "  or  take 
a  still  better  instance,  Professor  Coning- 
ton's  own  translation  of  the  "  Swallow  " 
in  the  Horae  Tennysoniana?,  and  they 
sufficiently  disprove  the  assertion  that 
translation  cannot  be  reasonably  literal, 
and  yet  retain  the  grace,  vivacity  and 
classic  spirit  which  may  be  found  in 
original  composition. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  then  is  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  classical  public,  in 
hopes  of  receiving  from  some  quarter  or 
another  a  decisive  answer,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  scholars  in  general,  when 
their  attention  has  once  been  called  to 
the  subject,  will  endorse  the  praises 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  Professor 
Munro's  translation  of  Gray's  Elegy, 
Mr.  Paley's  Lycidas,  Mr.  Evans's  and 
Lord  Lyttelton's  CEnone,  Mr.  Justice 
Den  man's  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  Pope's  Iliad,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
kind,  which,  however,  I  have  neither 
space  nor  time  to  enumerate,  much  less 
to  criticise;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  own  instincts  are  correct,  and 
it  is  really  true  that  the  great  Latin 
verse  writers  of  the  present  day  have  got 
into  a  wrong  groove  and  are  travelling 
in  a  wrong  direction. 

I  notice  three  faults  in  these  writers, 
namely,  a  disregard  of  the  rhythm  which 
the  all  but  universal  usage  of  classical 
antiquity  seems  to  render  imperative  on 
us  :  a  straining  after  literal  exactness  at 
the  expense  alike  of  elegance,  clearness, 
and  vigour  :  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  pursuit  of  correctness  carried  to 
such  excess  that  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  the  proper  tune,  so  to  speak, 
of  Latin  poetry  evaporate  together. 
Among  modern  translators  of  the  Ly- 
cidas  I  must  make  an  honourable  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  Mr.  Calverly,  whom 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  as  a 
living  illustration  of  what  can  still  be 
done  with  the  Virgilian  hexameter,  and 
an  example  of  a  versifier  who  is  neither 
cramped,  like  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, nor  unmusically  licentious,  like 
others. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  old  question 
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of  whether  Gray's  Elegy  could  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin  verse  has  now  been 
solved,  and  that  the  task  has  been 
performed  once  for  ever.  Now  I  want 
to  know  whether  this  is  the  real 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  English 
scholars;  for  if  I  found  that  it  was, 
I  should  certainly  believe  myself  mis- 
taken, and  retire  from  the  sphere  of 
classical  criticism  as  one  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  subject.  Take  the  first  four 
lines  of  the  Elegy: — 

"  Clangor  ab  sede  diem  mseret  sollennis  a- 

deniptam : 

Mugit,  ut  arva  bourn  segniter  agmen  obit, 
Dumque  domum  repetens  it  iter  grave  lassus 

aratpr 
Linquimus  hie  una  nos  duo,  nox  et  ego." 

Now  what  peculiar  merit  does  this  ver- 
sion possess  over  hundreds  that  have 
gone  before,  all  equally  inadequate  ?  I 
don't  like  the  second  line  at  all.  The 
rhythm  of  the  first  penthimemer  is 
faulty,  and  quite  an  exception  with 
Ovid,  Propertius,  or  Tibullus,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  much  like  the  word 
obit,  which  at  all  events  does  not 
convey  the  characteristic  touch  of  the 
original  in  the  word  "  wind."  Nor  was 
there  any  difficulty  in  expressing  it. 
Why  not 

"  Serpit  iter  reboans  segne  per  arva  pecus  "  ? 

or 

"  Mugit  iter  serpens  segne  per  arva  pecus  "  ? 

The  line 

"  Or  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds," 

is  translated 

"  Voxve  ea  longinquas  tinnula  sopit  oves," 

where  the  harshness  of  the  first  two 
syllables  must  strike  every  one.  No- 
body can  say  that  nubilus  bubo  is  a  good 
translation  of  "the  moping  owl;"  or 
that  the  legal  phrase  justicitatis  agit  for 
"  complains  of  incivility,"  is  not  a  piece 
of  pedantry  which  the  Roman  elegy 
would  hardly  have  tolerated.  For 
"  Beneath  that  rugged  elm,  that  yew  tree's 


we  have 

"  Nodosa  ulmus  ubi  cum  taxo  copulat  umbras." 

As  if  the  translator  had  gone  out  of  his 


way  to  perpetrate  a  harshness  which  no 
metrical  exigency  required  of  him. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure, 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

"  Ne  bonus  iste  labor,  neu  rustica  gaudia, 

neve 

Fors  obscura  sit  hsec,  ambitiose,  jocus : 
Neu  plebeia  tibi  risu,  trabeate,  superbo 
Acta  breve  et  simplex  excipiantur  opus. ' 

Compare  with  this  the  version  of  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  an  eighteenth  century 
scholar,  who  candidly  declares  that  no 
Latin  verse  can  do  justice  to  the  ori- 
ginal : — 

"  Nee  temnat  pulchros  indignabunda  labores 

Ambitio  et  lusus,  et  sine  laude  vicem. 

Nee  gens  excipiat  risu  trabeata  maligno 

Annales  nudos  historiamque  brevem." 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  carries 
off  the  palm  here  for  either  simplicity, 
purity,  or  melody  1  Or  take  the  single 
line  : — 

"  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 

Mr.  Munro  says — 

"  Metaque  mors/.quoquo  gloria  flectit  iter." 

Gilbert  Wakefield  has  the  exquisitely 
smooth  and  literal — 

"  In  tumuli  fauces  ducit  honoris  iter." 

"  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back    to    its    mansion    call    the   fleeting 
breath  ? 

te  Cselata  historiis,  animam  revocare  fugacem 
Urna  domum,  facies  marmore  viva  po- 
test?" 

Here  again  Wakefield  is  surely  more 
vigorous  and  sonorous  : — 

"  Num  fugientem  animam^vivus  de  marmore 

vultus 

Adsolitam  revocat,  num  memor  urna  do- 
mum ? " 

But  I  have  quoted  enough  to  show 
that  in  Mr.  Munro's  version  there  are 
at  least  some  perfectly  commonplace 
lines :  and  that  as  for  saying  it  has 
been  reserved  for  him  to  show  the 
world  how  to  translate  Gray's  Elegy, 
such  an  opinion  cannot  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  any  competent  judge  who 
was  acquainted  with  Wakefield's  version, 
something  like  a  hundred  years  older. 

But  I  have  more  serious  objections 
to  take  than  those  we  have  already 
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urged,  which  only  go  so  far  as  to  show 
that  the  version  has  been  unduly  lauded. 
We  have  now  to  point  out  some  ex- 
amples of  those  vices  to  which  we  have 
already  called  attention.  The  first  spe- 
cimen we  shall  call  attention  to  is  the 
following : — 

"  Where  thro'  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted 

vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells   the  note  of 
praise." 

Here  is  the  translation  : — 

"  Ductus  ubi  alse  ingens  et  crustis  fornicis  apti 
*  Laudamus '     retonaus    undat    ubique 
sono." 

Now,  then,  let  us  fairly  have  it  out 
with  Mr.  Munro.  Is  this  what  any 
Eoman  poet  would  have  written  1  In 
some  respects  the  version  is  a  very 
happy  one.  The  ductus  alee,  and  the 
crustis  fornicis  apti,  belong  to  those 
triumphs  of  literal  translation  to  which 
we  have  referred.  But  do  they  read 
like  Latin  poetry  ?  And  what  is  there 
in  the  Latin  context  to  connect  them 
with  the  idea  of  a  church  ?  If  we  had 
not  Gray's  lines  before  us,  should  we 
have  the  most  remote  conception  of 
their  meaning?  Likewise  I  cannot 
think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Laudamus,  like  the  Eheu  and  the  Ity 
elsewhere,  is  at  all  comformable  to  the 
genius  of  elegiac  poetry ;  while  the 
undat  ubique  sono  is  surely  a  most 
bald  and  frigid  ending  for  so  very 
ambitious  a  beginning.  I  infinitely 
prefer  Wakefield's — 

"  Qua  longos  per  templi  aditus  laqueataque 

tecta 
JEerium  ingeminant  organa  pulsa  melos. " 

Here  we  have  not  the  literal  felicity  of 
Mr.  Munro ;  but  we  have,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  something  which  a 
Roman  might  have  written,  and  an 
Englishman  can  understand. 
I  will  take  another  instance  : — 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfiilness  a  prey, 
Their  pleasing  anxious  being  ere  resigned/ 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? " 

'  Nam  mutse  quis  omisit    eum  se  victima 

Lethes 

Qui  tot  amaritie  miscet  amaena  sua. 
Destituit  laeti  geniales  luminis  oras, 
Nee  flexit  tamen  os  expetiitque  moram.:' 


Now,  what  do  these  first  two  lines 
mean?  What  is  eum  se,  and  who  is 
qui  ?  The  eum  se,  I  suppose,  is  to 
be  construed,  "that  self  of  his,"  i.e. 
his  "  being."  But  if  this  is  Latin  verse, 
or  if  this  is  elegiac  poetry,  I  don't  know 
what  either  of  them  are,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know.  The  position  of  the 
word  guit  moreover,  seems  rather  awk- 
ward, suggesting  a  dependency  on 
Lethes  instead  of  se ;  while  the  whole 
construction  of  eum  se  qui  miscet, 
&c.  strikes  me  as  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety ;  for  though  "  this  being "  may 
combine  both  pleasure  and  anxiety, 
I  don't  think  it  was  in  Gray's  mind  at 
the  moment  that  it  mixed  them  for 
itself,  but  that  they  were  due  to  external 
circumstances. 

I  must  now  take  another  passage 
which  has  been  singled  out  for  special 
praise  by  critics,  whose  scholarship  it 
would  be  idle  to  doubt,  but  whose  taste, 
I  think,  must  have  been  for  the  moment 
napping,  or  else  affected  by  personal 
considerations.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Perchance  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

"  But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  Ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  Latin  runs  thus  : — 

"  Forsan  in  hoc  squalente  loco  neglecta  quies- 

cat 

Mens  olim  setheriae  foeta  calore  facis ; 
Sceptram  habiles   tenuisse  manus,  vitave 

deoque 

Expergefactam  participate  lyrarn. 
Sed  spoliis  aevi  large  doctrina  refertum 
Noluit  ante  oculos  evoluisse  libram  : 
Algida  sublimes  zestus  compressit  egestas, 

Adstrinxitque  suo  vivida  corda  gelu. 
Saepe  renidentes  praeclara  luce  lapfllos 

Antra  niaris,  cceca  nocte  profunda,  gerunt  : 
Saepe  rubor  fioruin  natus  inoriensque  fefellit, 
Aeraque  in  vacuum  perditus  exit  odor." 

Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
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here  is  that  by  "  neglected  spot,"  Gray 
did  not  mean  squalid — overgrown  with 
nettles,  and  like  the  garden  of  the  slug- 
gard. He  meant  neglected  by  the  pub- 
lic, unknown  to  fame;  and  squalente, 
therefore,  entirely  overshoots  the  mark. 
"  In  the  second  place,  I  don't  like  mens 
for  "  heart."  A  man's  mind  is  not  de- 
posited in  his  grave,  though  his  heart  is. 
By  an  allowable  license  we  speak  of 
the  heart  in  both  a  bodily  and  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  as  both  a  mortal  and  an  immor- 
tal part  of  the  human  being.  And  this 
recognized  ambiguity  justifies  the  lan- 
guage of  Gray.  But  neither  mind  in 
English,  nor  mens  in  Latin,  enjoys 
the  same  privilege ;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised therefore  to  see  it  used  in 
the  present  instance.  Foeta,  again,  J 
think,  when  used  in  a  metaphorical,  is 
generally  used  also  in  a  bad,  sense. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  by 
fax  (Siberia  a  Roman  would  have  un- 
derstood either  the  sun,  the  moon,  or 
the  stars.  When  I  come  on  to  the  next 
couplet  I  am  still  more  staggered — 

"  Vitave  deoque 
Expergefactam  participasse  lyrani." 

This  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  some 
subtle  and  transcendental  reproduction 
of  the  original  idea,  to  outshine  all  the 
commonplace  ones  which  have  hitherto 
been  published.  The  literal  translation 
of  it  is  to  make  the  awakened  lyre  a 
partaker  of  life  and  God.  But  I  can- 
not believe  that  had  a  Eoman  elegist 
wished  to  say  what  Gray  has  said  he 
would  have  said  it  as  Mr.  Munro  says 
it.  Would  he  not  rather  have  said  some- 
thing like  the  following — 

"  vel  dulce  mrentem 
In  vitam  JSolise  fila  vocasse  lyrae "  ? 

The  seventh  line  is  extremely  good. 
But  of  the  rest  I  can  only  say  that  I 
do  not  think  they  rise  above  mediocrity  : 
that  natus  moriensque  is  a  conceit  lugged 
in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  ;  and  that 
exit  seems  to  me  to  mean  "end  in," 
or  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  it  of  a  broken 
purpose,  "  waste  in  "  air.  But  this  last, 
perhaps,  is  a  hypercritical  objection. 
As  Gilbert  Wakeiield  has  not  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  this  passage,  I  shall 
venture  on  a  version  of  my  own  of  the 


four  last  lines,  which  at  all  events  will 
help  to  make  clearer  the  -principles  on 
which  I  think  such  translations  should 
be  made — 

Tethyos  in  tenebris  fundoque  carentibus 
antris, 

Plurima  sincere  gemma  nitore  latet. 
Plurimus  in  ventos  flos  effusurus  odores 

Nascitur  ingratos,  et  sine  teste  rubet." 

I  venture  to  think  this  is  nearer  the 
terms  in  which  a  Eoman  poet  would 
have  expressed  the  idea  ;  and  also  per- 
haps more  easily  intelligible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these 
short  pieces  we  look  for  perfection  of 
style,  and  that  licenses  tolerable  in  a 
poem  of  ten  thousand  lines  are  not  so 
in  one  of  two  hundred;  yet  we  find, 
both  in  Mr.  Evans's  (Enone  and  in  Mr. 
Paley's  Lycidas,  a  looseness  of  versifica- 
tion to  which  Ovid  and  Virgil  are  com- 
paratively strangers,  and  for  which 
Lucretius  can  no  more  be  pleaded  in 
justification  than  could  Horace  or  Ju- 
venal. Such  lines  as — 

"  Afflavere  ;  supraque  hederse  errabundaque 
vitis," 

"  Incidit  arboribus  summis  pavo  cristatus," 

"  Hserebat  dubitans  ;  clamavique,  'Oh,  Pari, 
palma,' " 

"  Aera  matutinum  (Enone  sola  videbit," 

"  Ultro,  confecitque   rotundum   epulantibus 
auruin," 

"  Tarda  pedem,  horrida  veste,  ulvaque  intecta 
recenti — " 

show  either  a  want  of  ear,  or  a  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  of  rhythm,  which  I 
cannot  think  venial  errors  in  compo- 
sitions which  are  intended  to  be  models. 
I  have  before  me  a  translation  of  the 
Lycidas,  published  in  1694,  with  which 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  our  more 
modern  versions.  It  has  no  very  ex- 
traordinary merit ;  but  it  has  not  one 
single  such  line  as  the  harsh  and  halt- 
ing ones  above  quoted.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  the  virtues  of  ease  and  clear- 
ness, in  which  contemporary  Latin  verse 
is  often  so  strikingly  deficient,  so  that  one 
sees  the  writer's  meaning  in  a  moment, 
and  can  follow  his  constructions  as  fast 
as  the  eye  travels  over  the  paper.  With 
more  recent  performances,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  often  to  use  the  English 
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as  a  translation  for  the  Latin,  which  we 
should  never  understand  without  it. 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  "both 
of  Mr.  Justice  Denman's  translation  of 
Pope's  Iliad,  and  of  Lord  Lyttelton's 
(Enone.  But  time  and  space  forbid; 
and  I  can  only  add  that  I  cannot 
join  in  the  praises  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  former,  as  I  think 
him  a  great  offender  in  the  matter  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  and  that  his  pen- 
tameters in  particular  are  constant  vio- 
lations of  the  rules  to  which  one  has 
been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and 
which,  beyond  all  question,  are  founded 
on  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the 
Eoman  elegists.  I  have  not  his  trans- 
lation before  me,  but  I  can  easily 
manufacture  a  specimen  of  what  I 
mean.  Say,  for  instance — 

"  Compuleratque  vagos  in  sua  tecta  boves." 

Now  I  say  that  the  first  half  of  this 
line  violates  the  usual  rhythm  of  the 
elegiac  poets.  Two  dactyls  in  the  first 
penthimemer  they  of  course  constantly 
employ.  But  not  two  which  produce 
this  particular  movement ;  and  I  appeal 
confidently  to  all  impartial  scholars  to 
say  if  I  am  not  right.  I  observe  with 
pain  that  the  movement  is  becoming 
only  too  common  among  those  whom 
we  look  up  to  as  our  guides  in  this 
delightful  art,  and  if  any  words  of  mine 
could  arrest  the  growth  of  this  evil  I 
should  not  have  lived  for  nothing. 
Porson  used  to  say  he  should  be  satis^ 
fied  to  have  it  stated  on  his  tomb  that 
here  lay  one  who  had  done  something 
for  the  Greek  Iambic.  Similarly,  could 
it  be  inscribed  on  mine  that  I  had  done 
anything  for  the  Latin  pentameter,  I 
should  die  contented. 

I  must  now  again  return  to  the  lan- 
guage with  which  I  began,  and  again 
protest  that  I  do  not  really  mean  to  set 
up  my  own  opinion  against  such  distin- 
guished scholars  as  Messrs.  Paley  and 
Munro,  or  the  school  which  they  repre- 
sent ;  and  that  if  they  are  prepared  to 
abide  by  their  own  implied  theories  of 
Latin  versification  I  have  no  more  to 


say.  Their  simple  assertion  to  that 
effect  would  quite  convince  me  I  was 
wrong.  I  merely  think  it  possible  that 
in  the  reaction  against  the  looser  and 
less  accurate  style  of  translation  which 
doubtless  did  prevail  formerly,  they  may 
have  drifted  unconsciously  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  that  when  their 
attention  is  called  to  it  they  may  per- 
haps acknowledge  it  themselves.  I 
must  likewise  apologise  for  any  expres- 
sions in  this  article  which  may  seem  too 
positive  or  abrupt,  since,  owing  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  write  it  with  more  haste  than 
I  had  intended,  and  have  not  had  time 
to  weigh  every  word  with  as  much  care 
as  I  could  have  wished. 

As  a  lover  of  Latin  verse,  and  one 
who  knows  from  sad  experience  how 
easy  it  is  in  striving  to  be  literal  to 
become  prosaic  and  obscure,  I  have 
written  this  brief  protest  against  what 
I  think  a  growing  error.  If  the  trans- 
lation of  English  verse  into  Latin  is  to 
be  a  successful  means  of  education,  it 
must  of  course  be  kept  as  close  to  the 
original  as  possible  without  violating 
other  necessary  conditions.  Without 
grinding  the  two  tongues  against  each 
other,  the  value  of  translation  as  a 
teaching  medium  is  lost.  But  unless 
the  pupil  catches  something  of  the  tcne 
and  spirit  of  his  adopted  language,  I 
very  much  question  if  the  process  is 
worth  the  trouble  bestowed  on  it.  Be- 
sides, modern  Latin  poetry  has,  I  con- 
tend, an  independent  value  of  its  own, 
irrespective  of  its  use  in  education  ;  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when 
it  came  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  exer- 
cise for  school  and  college.  Finally,  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  I 
do  not  recognise  in  all  the  translations 
I  have  mentioned  many  very  beautiful 
lines,  and  also  the  frequent  presence  of 
the  true  classical  spirit.  But  I  see,  or 
imagine  that  I  see,  certain  objectionable 
tendencies  creeping  into  modern  Latin 
verse,  and  it  is  against  these  and  these 
only  that  I  seek  to  record  my  feeble 
protest. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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PEUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


LA  SPEZIA,  December  10,  1874. 

Sm, — The  postscript  to  an  article  on 
"  Prussia  and  the  Vatican,"  in  your  De- 
cember number,  needs  an  answer,  and  it 
shall  be  given.  For  a  writer  who  affirms 
that  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
claims  to  be  "  the  Incarnate  and  Visible 
Word  of  God  "  I  have  really  compassion. 
Either  he  sincerely  knows  no  better,  and 
for  such  exceptional  want  of  knowledge  is 
worthy  of  all  pity;  or,  knowing  better, 
he  is  an  object  of  compassion  for  graver 
reasons. 

I  will  counsel  this  gentleman  to  draw 
his  knowledge  from  purer  and  more 
authentic  sources  than  "  Janus,"  "  Qui- 
rinus,"  and  the  "  Old  Catholics  "  of 
Munich.  They  will  only  mislead  him. 
It  is  profusely  evident  that  he  has  not 
yet  learned  the  first  principles  of  the 
matter  he  treats  with  such  confidence  in 
himself,  and  such  contempt  of  "  Vatican 
Clerics."  A  writer  who  believes  that  the 
Vicar  of  our  Lord  claims  to  be  "  the 
Incarnate  Word,"  has  given  to  the  world 
the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  or  of  his 
fairness,  or  of  both. 

It  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  Constitu- 
tion "  Unam  Sanctam  "  with  him  when  he 
has  not  only  read,  but  mastered,  Hergen- 
rb'ther's  Katholische  Kirche  und  Christ- 
liclier  Staat :  in  which  the  accusations 
of  the  Munich  Old  Catholics  are  fully 
refuted. 

The  writer  disclaims  in  his  article,  p. 
172,  all  intention  of  impugning  my  "  per- 
sonal good  faith."  I  am  glad  to  hear  it : 
because  he  did  so  in  his  last  article ;  and 
he  has  repeated  it  in  the  postscript  before 
me.  He  there  clearly  implies  a  charge 
of  duplicity  in  the  use  of  "  the  Queen's 
English."  Let  me  for  the  last  time  advise 
this  gentleman  to  use  only  the  Queen's 
English;  in  which  he  will  find  none  of  the 


nicknames  and  none  of  the  discourtesies 
which  stain  his  writings.  And  also  for 
the  last  time  I  will  say  that  an  adversary 
who  cannot  believe  in  the  honour  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  him,  not  only  always 
strikes  wide,  but  deserves  to  have  his 
spurs  hacked  off,  and  to  be  led  out  of  the 
lists  of  honourable  controversy. 

What  I  have  publicly  affirmed  I  shall 
publicly  justify:  not  before  your  nameless 
correspondent;  but  before  a  tribunal  in 
which  I  gladly  recognize  a  right  to  know 
what  I  believe  and  what  I  teach. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  postscript.  In  it 
I  find  an  interrogatory  of  five  questions, 
followed  by  these  peremptory  words — in 
imitation,  it  would  seem,  of  a  late  Prime 
Minister — not  a  little  comic  : 

"I  require  plain  answers  in  plain 
English." 

I  will  give  them  :  but  not  to  the  in- 
terrogator, whose  competence  I  reject. 
They  shall  be  given  plainly  and  promptly 
to  all  into  whose  hands  his  interrogative 
false  witness  may  fall,  lest  they  should  be 
misled  by  it. 

The  writer  asks : 

1.  "  Did  Dr.  Manning  himself,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  clergy,  consider   themselves 
before  the  Vatican  Decrees  as  absolved 
from    their    allegiance    to    the    British 
Crown  ?» 

Answer.  No. 

2.  "  If  Dr.  Manning  and  his    clergy 
did  not "  so  consider  themselves  absolved, 
"  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  since  the 
Vatican  Decrees  they   are   dogmatically 
bound,  at  the  peril  of  their  salvation,  to 
consider  themselves   absolved  from   that 
allegiance  ?  " 

Answer.  It  is  not  a  fact.  Neither  I 
nor  they  consider  ourselves  to  be  absolved 
from  our  allegiance ;  and  the  Vatican 
Decrees  have  not  so  much  as  touched  our 
iance. 
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3.  "  Is   it  not    certain  that  the  Irish 
Bishops  and  the  English  Vicars  Apostolic  " 
"did  not  consider  themselves  as  absolved 
from  their  British  allegiance  ?  " 

Answer.  Most  certain ;  and  equally 
certain  that  we  hold  -ourselves  to  be 
equally  bound  by  that  allegiance. 

4.  "Is  there  not  a  risk  that  a  body 
of  officials,  not  so  bound  by  the  ties  of 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are   actively  employed,  and 
having  to  obey  a  code  of  laws  radically 
different  from  those  of  that  country,  may 
come  into  collision  with  the  latter  ?  " 

Answer.  Every  sentence  in  this  ques- 
tion is  either  absurd  or  false. 

I  and  my  clergy  are  bound  by  the  ties 
of  allegiance.  Cadit  gucestio. 

If  by  "code  of  laws"  be  meant  civil 
laws,  we  have  no  such  code. 

If  by  "  code  of  laws  "  be  meant  spirit- 
ual and  religious  discipline,  there  can 
be  no  collision,  unless  Talk  laws  be  in- 
troduced into  England. 

5.  "  Is  Dr.  Manning  perfectly  certain 
that  cases  have  not  already  arisen  within 
his    own    jurisdiction   in   which   clerical 
persons    have   been  brought  into  a  con- 
flict  of  jurisdiction,"    or  "have   decided 
(sic)  since  1870   in  favour  of  the  Curial 
jurisdiction  ?  " 

Answer.  I  have  no  knowledge  what- 
soever of  any  such  cases. 

If  any  such  have  arisen,  they  who  dealt 
with  them  since  1870  otherwise  than  they 
would  have  dealt  with  them  before  1870 
have  gone  astray.  The  Vatican  Council 
has  not  so  much  as  touched  any  such 
possible  question  of  civil  jurisdiction. 


Here  we  return   to  the  sole  point  in 
contest. 

Before   the  Council   met,  a   party  at 
Munich  prophesied  to  the  world  that  its 
decrees  would  clash  with  civil  allegiances. 
During  the  Council  they  strove  in  every 
way  to  bring  down  the  pressure   of  the 
Civil  Governments  of  Europe,  to  hinder 
the  freedom  of  the  Council.     The  Coun- 
cil steadfastly  did  its  duty,  and  defined 
the    purely   spiritual    doctrine    of    the 
Authority  and  the  Infallibility  of  the^Head 
of  the  Church.     It  was  this  they  really 
feared.     It  is  a  doctrine  they  had  denied ; 
and  its  definition  was  fatal  to  their  literary 
authority,  and  to  their  personal  importance. 
From  that  hour  their  efforts  have  been 
redoubled  to  bring  down  the  Civil  Powers 
upon  the  Catholic  Church.     They  have 
succeeded  in  setting  the  German  Empire 
on   fire.     They  are  now  endeavouring  to 
set  fire  to  the  civil  and  religious  peace  of 
our  Three  Kingdoms.     The  whole  net- 
work of  this  mischief,  the  methods  and 
the  men,  are  well  known.     But  it  will  not 
succeed.     The  momentary  stir  and  sus- 
picion, unhappily  raised  by  a  great  name, 
will  in  a  little  while  pass  away  ;  and  the 
English  people  will  not  only  know  that 
the  Vatican  Decrees  have  not  changed  so 
much  as  a  jot  or  tittle  of  our  civil  allegi- 
ance, but  that  Catholics  are  better  evi- 
dence as  to  their  own  religion  than  those 
who  are  now  teaching  us  the  meaning  of 
our  Councils,  and  catechising  us  about  our 
loyalty.  —  I   remain,   sir,    your    faithful 
servant, 

+     HENRY  EDWARD, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
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JV.— THE     PRUSSIAN    AND    GERMAN 
LEGISLATION  TO  WHICH  THE  VATI- 
.  CAN  DECREES  GAVE  RISE. 

WE  resume  the  main  subject  interrupted 
by  the  u  letter  "  in  the  December  No. 

The  thunders  and  lightnings  which 
accompanied  the  proclamation  of  the 
Decrees,  whether  supernatural  or  not, 
were  lost  in  the  crash  of  the  other  great 
storm  which  then  broke  over  Europe — 
the  war  between  Germany  and  France. 
Of  the  many  and  far-reaching  results 
of  that  war  we  have  to  deal  with  only 
two.  1.  The  resuscitation  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity  in  Germany ;  2.  The  an- 
nihilation of  the  Pope's  temporal  sove- 
reignty. The  triumph  of  the  Ghibelline, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Guelph. 

To  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  present 
conflict,  we  cannot  do  better  than  strive 
to  realize  the  different  angles  at  which 
these  two  events  necessarily  struck  the 
vision  of  Germans,  according  as  they 
were  Protestants  or  Catholics. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  German  Protestant 
the  overthrow  of  France,  the  triumph  of 
the  Fatherland,  the  attainment  of  the 
long-wished-for  unity,  were  the  all  in  all, 
and  he  could  give  himself  up  to  a  sense 
of  triumph  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
realized  hopes  in  a  way  that  rarely 
happens  more  than  once  even  in  the  life 
of  the  most  prosperous  nations ;  and 
Germany  till  then  had,  politically  speak- 
ing, not  been  a  prosperous  nation. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  German  Catholic, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  successful  issue 
of  the  war  and  the  unification  of  his 
country  had  all  the  interest  of  political 
events  of  first-rate  magnitude,  but 
nevertheless  could  not  throw  into  the 
background  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  had  befallen  the  patrimony  of  his 
Church.  It  is  easy  for  Protestants  to 
jeer  at  Roman  Catholics  for  their  feel- 
ings towards  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  ; 
but  to  do  so  only  proves  the  kind  of  igno- 
rance in  which  one  half  of  the  religious 


world  lives  respecting  the  spiritual  land- 
scape present  to  the  inner  vision  of  the 
other  half.     With  the   history  of  his 
Church,  identified  as  it  is  with  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  should  look  at 
the  latter  as  an  Italian  city.     To  him  it 
is  not  the  capital  of  a  nation  but  of  a 
world.     It  is  as  much  the  Urbs  of  the 
Christian   orbis   as    ancient  Rome  was 
the  Urbs  of  the  pagan  orbis,  and  in  this 
holy  city  he  feels  he  has  a  share  and  an 
inheritance.     He  is  born  a  Civis  Roma- 
nus,  and  those  who  despoiled  the  Pope ' 
of  his  city  despoiled  him  of  his  birth- 
right.    Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
German  Roman  Catholics  were  torn  by 
contending  emotions  when  they  reflected 
that  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  German 
arms  which  brought  about  this  sacrilege, 
and  that  it  was  in  part  the  work  of  their 
own  sons,  than  whom  none  shed  their 
blood  more    freely    on   the   hard-won 
battle-fields  of  France  ?     Is  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  that  when  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens  were  giving  them- 
selves up  to  the  noise  and  revelry  of 
victory  they  should  have  felt  unable  to 
join    the    revellers,  and    should   have 
turned   aside   and  have  refused  to  be 
comforted  ?      Are     we     not     tempted, 
in  registering  this  note  of  discord  be- 
tween the  two  great   religious   bodies 
which  divide  Germany,  struck  at  the 
moment  when  the  nervous  system  of 
the  nation  was  at  its  highest  tension,  to 
call  to  mind  the  episode  in  the  battle 
between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii1? 
The  surviving  Horatian  brother,  amidst 
the   great    joy    that  filled  the   people 
(tanto  yaudio  publico),  with  the  panoplies 
of  his  three  fallen  foes  borne  in  triumph 
before  him,  is  met  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  by  the  wailing  of  his  sister  mourning 
over  her  slain  lover.     "  The  fierce  spirit 
of  the  youth,"  says  the  Roman  historian, 
"was  stirred  within  him  as  he  beheld 
the  tears  shed  by  the  virgin  over  his 
victory,  and  he  transfixed  her  with  his 
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sword." l  Now  putting  aside  the  lengths 
to  which  the  brother  allowed  his  passion 
to  carry  him,  his  irritation  was  perfectly 
natural,  though  not  more  natural  than 
the  grief  of  the  sister;  and  so  with 
the  "  German  nation  in  arms  "  returning 
home  in  triumph,  and  the  wailing  of 
the  Catholics  amidst  the  great  joy  that 
filled  the  people,  the  flying  flags  and  the 
bunting,  the  fireworks,  and  the  colossal 
plaster  Germanias  which  bristled  over 
the  face  of  the  Fatherland.  It  was 
a  situation,  according  to  the  true  con- 
ception of  ancient  tragic  art,  in  which 
the  actors,  close  knit  by  the  bonds 
of  blood,  are  driven,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  by  the  impulse  of  a 
blind  necessity,  into  a  position  of  irre- 
concilable antagonism. 

But,  besides  this  connexion,  indirect, 
it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  essential,  be- 
tween the  loss  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony 
and  the  German  victories  in  France, 
there  are  yet  two  other  reasons  to  account 
for  the  conflict  provoked  by  the  Vatican 
Decrees  having  burst  out  with  such  ex- 
ceptional violence  upon  German  soil. 
The  one,  the  death-blow  given  to  the 
long-cherished  hopes  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane party  that  the  revival  of  the  Em- 
pire, which  all  parties  in  Germany  looked 
forward  to  in  some  shape  or  another, 
would  be  effected  under  the  Catholic 
dynasty  of  Hapsburgh,  and  not  under 
the  Protestant  house  of  Hohenzollern. 
The  other,  the  protest  within  the  Catho- 
lic Church  itself  of  German  theological 
science  against  the  theological  conclu- 
sions of  the  Council  To  relate  how  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  free  scientific  cri- 
ticism and  discussion  in  the  German  Uni- 
versity, that  Promised  Land  conquered 
by  the  Eeformation,  had  called  into  life 
and  nurtured  to  robust  maturity  a  school 
of  Catholic  heology  whose  profound  his- 
torical learning,  combined  with  its  large 

1  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Horatius 
by  Livy  are  singularly  apposite  to  the  situation 
we  are  describing,  and  accurately  tally  with 
the  reproach  of  want  of  patriotism  and  de- 
ficient sympathy  for  national  joys  and  national 
sorrows  which  German  Protestants  make  to 
German  Catholics.  Abi  Mnc  cum  inmaturo 
amore  ad  sponsum,  oblitct  fratrum  mortuorum 
rivique,  oblita  patrice.  Sic  eat,  qucecumque 
Romano,  lugcbit  hostcm. 


humanitarianism,  bid  fair  to  rescue  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Eoman  Church  from 
the  dismal  swamps  of  Papal  mythology — 
to  trace  how  the  accumulated  labours  of 
this  school  had  succeeded  in  recovering, 
as  it  were  from  an  ancient  palimpsest, 
the  true  text  of  Catholic  tradition  from 
the  superimposed  layers  of  legend  by 
which  it  had  been  obliterated,  and  in 
laying  bare  the  tissue  of  falsehoods,  for- 
geries, and  systematic  fraud  by  which 
for  three  centuries  the  Church  of  S.  Ig- 
natius had  sought  to  substitute  itself  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter — in  a  word,  to 
show  how,  mindful  of  the  example  of 
the  wise  virgins,  the  theological  "  Aca- 
demia  docens"  had  trimmed  its  lamp 
from  the  ever-filling  reservoirs  of  human 
knowledge,  and  kindled  a  beacon-light 
which  alone  could  have  shown  the 
Church  the  path  which  she  could  with 
safety  tread,  whilst  the" Ecclesia  docens  " 
vainly  tried  to  fan  into  a  flame  the 
charred  wicks  of  fables  long  since  dead 
— would  require  a  separate  treatise. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  commend 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  and  bid  them  bear  in  mind  that 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Old 
Catholicism,  and  which,  in  its  religious 
aspect  at  least,  may  be  described  as  the 
outspoken  utterance  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic conscience  appealing  "a  papa  male  in- 
formato  ad  papam  melius  informandum," 
is  an  essentially  German  product,  owing 
its  birth  to  German  University  culture. 

"We  would  also,  in  connection  with 
this  same  question  of  Old^  Catholicism, 
impress  upon  their  minds  that  it  presents 
two  very  different  aspects  which  must 
be  kept  carefully  asunder  :  one  wholly 
religious  and  theological,  the  other 
partly  religious,  partly  political ;  the 
one  conservative,  and  with  countless 
affinities  amongst  zealous  Catholics  who 
have  submitted  to,  or  at  least  have  not 
openly  protested  against,  the  decrees, 
but  who  feel  their  galling  yoke  :  the 
other  tending  towards  radicalism,  and 
with  its  affinities  rather  amongst  the 
Protestants  beyond  them  than  the 
Catholics  behind  them.1  Above  all, 

1  In  this  diagnosis  of  Old  Catholicism,  we 
refer  to  the  Swiss  and  French  Old  Catholics 
no  less  than  to  the  Germans. 
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we  would  wish  them  to  fix  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  relation  borne  towards 
the  Old  Catholic  Movement  by  the  last 
great  theologian  produced  by  the  Roman 
Church  in  its  pre- Vatican  days,  and 
when  it  could  still  lay  claim  to  holiness 
and  Catholicity. 

We  say  the  relation  borne  towards 
the  Old  Catholic  Movement,  because  it 
would  be  a  radical  mistake  to  consider 
Dr.  Dollinger  as  the  leader  of  a  move- 
ment in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
As  a  movement,  Old  Catholicism  is 
made  up  of  very  complicated  and  di- 
verse elements,  partly  religious,  partly 
political,  with  definite  present  objects 
and  aims.  With  these  Dr.  Dollinger  is 
in  no  wise  directly  concerned.  He  fur- 
nished Old  Catholicism  with  its  dog- 
matic basis,  but  this  not  in  the  shape  of 
a  party  manifesto,  but  as  the  result  of 
forty  years  of  academic  teaching  within 
the  Koman  Church;  and,  since  the 
plunge  made  by  the  Vatican  Council 
into  the  abyss  of  Infallibility,  he  has 
continued  to  mark  out  the  lines  within 
which  the  Catholic  Church — be  it  com- 
posed of  few  or  many,  of  those  whom 
Rome  has  excommunicated,  or  of  those 
who,  not  accepting  the  conclusions  of 
the  Council,  have  yet  remained  in  com- 
munion with  her — must  keep,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  Catholicity.  But  in  all  this 
his  action  has  been  like  that  of  the  con- 
science— judicial,  not  executive.  He 
has  raised  no  standard  ;  he  has  given  no 
signal ;  he  has  proclaimed  no  new  doc- 
trine. He  has  only  held  fast  by  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  demonstrably 
true.  He  was  called  upon  to  tell  a  lie, 
and  he  refused  to  tell  it.  Like  Galileo, 
he  was  commanded  by  an  authority 
which  claims  to  hold  in  its  hands  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  to  deny 
the  truth  of  that  which  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  placing  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil,  on  the  immovable  basis  of  histori- 
cal demonstration;  but/  unlike  Galileo, 
he  said  "  No  ! "  In  a  voice  never  raised 
by  passion  or  lowered  by  fear,  and 
which,  like  church  bells  tolled  in  warn- 
ing over  a  burning  city,  never  lost 
its  ^  silver  sweetness  amidst  the  raging 
strife,  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  into 
which  the  deep  designs  of  the  few  and 


the  fatuous  ignorance  of  the  many  were 
hurrying  on  the  Church,  and  the  only 
road  which  led  to  safety.  But  his  warn- 
ing remained  unheeded. 

Of  all  those  who  have  been  forced, 
whether  they  would  or  no,  to  act  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  odious  revival  of 
theological  passion  which  is  the  disgrace 
of  our  age,  Dr.  Doliinger  will  remain, 
when  the  sacerdotal  cyclone  now  raging 
over  Europe  shall  have  spent  its  wrath, 
one  of  the  very  few  whom  mankind  will 
adjudge  to  have  served  the  higher  in- 
terests of  humanity,  and  for  whom  they 
will  preserve  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance. 

For  the  present  it  is  necessary  to 
note  that  in  one  sense  he  represents 
something  much  more  than  Old  Catho- 
licism, whilst  in  another,  as  far  as  the 
movement  is  one  actively  connected 
with  the  political  aspects  of  the  present 
conflict,  he  represents  much  less. 

As  long  as  the  war  lasted  all  other 
questions  sank  into  insignificance,  but 
no  sooner  had  Paris  surrendered,  and 
writs  been  issued  for  the  election  of  the 
first  Imperial  German  Parliament,  than 
it  became  apparent  that  politico-religious 
subjects  would  largely  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  impending  session. 

The  elections  in  the  Catholic  portions 
of  Prussia,  more  especially  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  presented  an  alto- 
gether new  feature.  Instead  of  the 
old  union  between  Catholics  and  Con- 
servatives, a  clerical  party,  pure  and 
simple,  was  formed  with  the  most  strin- 
gent mot  d'ordre  to  exclude  any  and 
every  candidate  who  would  not  solemnly 
engage  to  subscribe  a  programme  of  the 
most  uncompromising  kind ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  candidate  who  in 
Church  matters  would  accept  the  man- 
dot  imperatif  of  the  clerical  wire-pullers 
— no  matter  what  his  political  opinions 
might  be — was  to  be  supported  by  the 
powerful  clerical  machinery  which  we 
described  in  our  last  article.  The  results 
obtained  were  great  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, and  when  the  session  was  opened, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  a  compact  clerical 
party,  numbering  sixty-three  votes,  took 
their  seats  on  the  central,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  cross-benches,  to  indi- 
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cate  their  determination  to  throw  their 
weight  on  whichever  side  promised  to 
farther  their  specific  objects.  They  lost 
no  time  in  marking  their  position ;  and 
the  first  note  of  discord  struck  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Barbarossa's  resusci- 
tated Empire  was  on  a  clerical  question. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Address, 
to  which  an  amendment  was  moved 
with  the  object  of  insinuating  that  the 
help  of  Germany  should  not  be  refused 
to  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican.  From 
that  moment  Church  and  State  stood 
face  to  face,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  expected  conflict  was  at  hand. 
And  yet,  if,  as  impartial  critics,  we 
examine  the  situation,  the  hope  then 
expressed  by  the  Catholic  party  seems 
neither  altogether  unnatural  nor  alto- 
gether extravagant.  During  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years  the  Ultramontanes 
had  been  the  spoilt  children  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  The  Protestant 
Emperor  had,  as  Protestant  king,  left 
to  the  Catholic  Church  a  degree  of 
liberty  and  immunity  unknown  in 
Catholic  countries ;  why  should  he  sud- 
denly break  with  so  clearly-defined  a 
policy?  His  preponderating  position 
would  render  it  easy  for  him  to  exercise 
an  influence  in  favour  of  the  Curia  far 
greater  than  any  which  could  be  ex- 
pected either  from  prostrate  France 
or  invalided  Austria,  but  which  would 
yet  have  the  advantage  of  being  cor- 
dially approved  by  these  natural  pro- 
tectors of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.  Italy, 
the  ally  of  1866,  had  given  the  deepest 
umbrage  to  Germany  during  the  war,  by 
the  open  sympathy  she  had  expressed 
for  France,  and  by  her  real  or  pretended 
inability  to  prevent  the  Garibaldian 
bands  from  joining  the  French  levee  de 
boucliers.  What  more  easy  than  to 
pay  back  this  affront  by  the  kind  of 
pressure,  not  necessarily  amounting  to 
actual  hostilities,  which  the  strong  can 
put  upon  the  weak,  exercised  in  favour 
of  the  Pope  ?  In  a  word,  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  overtures  made 
by  the  Catholic  party  and,  as  there  is 
no  doubt,  at  the  direct  instigation  of 
the  Pope,1  for  material  assistance  to 

1  As  early  as  November  1870,  Archbishop 
Ledochowski  had  gone  to  Versailles  to  present 


the  latter  were  made  in  good  faith  and 
in  the  belief  that  they  might  be  favour- 
ably entertained.  Had  Horatia's  lover, 
instead  of  being  killed  outright,  been 
only  wounded,  it  would  have  been  no  ex- 
travagant demand  on  her  part  that  he 
should  be  tended  and  cared  for  at  the 
public  expense,  and  that  when  restored 
her  nuptials  should  be  celebrated  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  her  brother's  fame. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  temper 
prevalent,  from  the  first  day  of  its  meet- 
ing, in  the  German  Parliament  was  fatal 
to  all  such  schemes  of  accommodation, 
if  any  such  were  entertained,  and  this 
apparently  before  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  yet  decided  upon  the  attitude 
which  they  intended  that  the  new  Em- 
pire should  take  up  towards  the  new 
Papacy.  We  can  only  briefly  review 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon, 
referring  to  the  three  already  given  as 
those  mainly  influencing  the  temper  of 
the  Catholic  population. 

1.  The  clerical  party,  or  party  of  the 
Centre,  as  it  was  called,  became  the  rally- 
ing point  of  all  the  disaffected  elements 
in  the  empire.    The  so-called  Particular- 
ists,  that  is,  the  men  who  on  dynastic 
principles  were  opposed  to   the   unity 
of  Germany,  the  Poles  who,  on  national 
principles,  equally  opposed  it,  found  that 
the  religious  question  afforded  a  neutral 
basis  on  which  they  could  combine  ope- 
rations, and,  above  all,  that  the  clerical 
organization  gave  a  unity  to  their  elec- 
tioneering tactics  which  they  had  missed 
before. 

2.  The   old   feud    between  Liberals 

to  the  King  of  Prussia  an  address  of  the 
Bishops  and  Chapters  of  Posen  and  Culm, 
imploring  his  aid  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temporal  Power.  "The  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,"  says  the  address,  "is  the  patrimony 
of  the  whole  Church  ....  It  has  pleased 
Providence  to  give  Your  Majesty  such  power 
that  the  whole  world  wonders  at  the  might  of 
your  arm  and  the  weight  of  your  words.  Use 
these  to  force  the  Italians  to  give  up  what  is 
not  Italian  property  but  that  of  the  Catholics 
throughout  the  world,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Archbishop  left  Versailles  without 
gaining  his  point,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  said, 
in  very  good  spirits. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1871,  the  Ultra- 
montane party  in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  56 
strong,  forwarded  a  similar  petition  to  the 
king. 
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and  Eeactionists,  described  in  our  last 
article,  burst  out  afresh.  The  Liberal 
black  sheep,  now  whitewashed  by  their 
enthusiastic  adherence  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck's national  policy,  were  masters  of 
the  situation,  and,  under  the  name  of 
National  Liberals,  held  the  balance  of 
Parliamentary  power  in  their  hands. 
But  the  royai  standard  had  still  the 
Conservative  colours  pinned  on  to  it ; 
and  though  Prince  Bismarck  had  him- 
self drifted  further  and  further  from  his 
Conservative  adherents,  he  had  not  yet 
formally  broken  with  them,  and  his 
cabinet  was  still  composed  of  the  men 
who  had  fought  the  great  battles  for  the 
king  against  the  constitution.  Conse- 
quently the  National  Liberals  could  not 
attack  the  Conservative  positions  in 
front,  and  were  only  too  glad  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  against  the  former 
allies  of  their  opponents. 

3.  There  were  the  strange  ghosts  of 
the  past  which  seemed  once  more  clothed 
in  flesh  and  blood,  and  were  heard  gib- 
bering the  language  of  bygone  days  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    Pope  and  Emperor,  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline,  seemed  once  more  to  start 
up  from  their  graves  and  to  animate  the 
orators  in   gas-lit   town-halls   and  the 
politicians    in   cafes  and  beer   saloons. 
The  strong  influence  of  these  past  asso- 
ciations is  a  very  curious  element  in  the 
conflict,  and  one  by  no  means  to  be 
underrated.     It  is  symptomatic  of  that 
strange  feature  of  the  present  age,  the 
want  of  originality  in  the  ideal  forces 
which  move  society,  as  compared  with 
the  galvanic  intensity  of  every  form  of 
revival. 

4.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  friction  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
directly  caused  by  the  Decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  which  •  was  now 
beginning  everywhere  to  be  felt. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  point  at 
which  the  two  great  parties,  between 
•whom  the  internecine  conflict  now 
raging  in  Germany  is  being  fought  out, 
finally  grouped  themselves  into  oppos- 
ing camps.  The  Imperial  Government, 
that  is,  the  Prince  Chancellor,  has  not 
yet  shown  his  cards,  or  indicated  in 
which  direction  he  will  make  his  all- 
No,  183. — VOL.  xzzi, 


powerful  influence  felt.  That  he  should 
without  more  ado  side,  as  heretofore, 
with  the  Ultramontanes,  after  the  dis- 
tinctly hostile  attitude  which  these  had 
taken  up  in  regard  to  the  Empire,  was 
no  longer  possible.  To  win  his  support 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
Curia  and  the  Curial  Prefects  to  make 
advances  incompatible  with  their  whole 
position.  They  would,  as  Guelphs, 
have  had  to  disguise  themselves  as,  and 
play  the  part  of,  Ghibellines.  No  one 
could  fairly  ask  them  to  do  this ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  least  that  could 
be  expected  of  them,  considering  the 
dangerous  temper  which  the  Vatican 
Decrees  had  called  forth  throughout 
civil  society,  was,  that  they  should 
abstain  from  giving  provocation,  and 
not  ostentatiously  select  for  their 
leaders  the  sworn  foes,  on  political 
grounds,  of  the  new  state  of  things. 
Instead  of,  this,  every  step  on  their 
part  was  from  the  first  marked  by  blind 
and  unreasoning  passion.  Everywhere 
conflicts  were  sought  with  the  civil 
power,  and  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
country  was  outraged  by  a  virulent  and 
wholesale  application  of  excommunica- 
tion to  all  those  who  refused  directly 
or  indirectly  to  subscribe  to  the  Vatican 
decrees.  The  "brand-new  Church" 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth  showed 
itself  animated  by  the  old  spirit  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  its  first  articulate  cries 
were  those  of  persecution. 

There  were,  however,  still  two  courses 
open  to  Prince  Bismarck.  He  might 
exercise  a  moderating  influence  between 
the  contending  parties,  seek  to  dis- 
integrate the  religious  from  the  political 
question,  and  above  all  endeavour  to 
separate  the  active  and  virulent  Vatican- 
ists  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  Catholics; 
or  he  might  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Anti-Catholics,  and  endeavour  by 
sheer  force  to  crush  the  opposite  party 
out  of  existence.  In  either  case  laws 
would  have  been  necessary  to  adapt  the 
State  mechanism  to  the  new  require- 
ments caused  by  the  Decrees  and  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Curia,  and  the  general 
principles  of  those  laws  must  have  re- 
mained the  same.  But  in  the  first  case 
the  laws  would  have  been  made  for  their 
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own  sake ;  in  the  second  case  there  was 
the  obvious  danger  that  they  would  "be 
made  the  instruments  of  party  warfare. 
It  was  not  till  July  that  the  definitive 
resolution  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  be- 
came known  to  the  public  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Department  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public   Worship    and    Education,    the 
pensioning  of  Dr.  Kra'zig,  and  the  radical 
rearrangement  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery in  its  relations  to  the  Church 
and  the  School.     This  was  a  change  that 
required  no  legislative  sanction,  but  it 
implied  principles  necessarily  involving 
an  entirely  new  set  of  laws,  and  it  is 
these  laws  which  we  propose  to  examine. 
Much  as  we  would  wish  to  do  so,  we 
have  no  space  to   discuss  the  various 
conflicts   which   preceded    those   laws. 
The  principal  one,  that  respecting  the 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Gymnasium 
at  Braunsberg,  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed to  the  British  public,  and  may 
be   assumed  as  known.     We  will  only 
remark  in  regard  to  it  that  it  brought 
out  into  strong  relief  what  appears  to 
us  the  radically  false  position  in  which 
the  Prussian  State,  and  with  it  every 
other  modern  State,  is  placed  in  conflicts 
with  spiritual  bodies  by  that  so-called 
cardinal  principle  of  modern  Liberalism, 
that  the  State  as  such  has  not  got  to 
concern  itself  with   religious   dogmas. 
The  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  is  at  once 
apparent  when  we   consider   such   ex- 
treme cases  as  Thuggism  and  Mormon- 
ism,  both  of  them  religious  dogmas,  and 
the  attempt  at  teaching   or  enforcing 
either  of  which  would,  in  a  civilized 
society,    necessarily   lead    to    criminal 
prosecution  and  repressive  measures  of 
the  most  stringent  kind.     We  cannot 
see  how  the  fact  that  a  dogma,  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  State, 
is  taught  by  an  old  established  religion 
instead  of  by  a  new  fanatical  sect,  in 
any  way  affects  the  principle  involved. 
The  Jus   Cavendi  is  inherent  in  the 
State,  and  inalienable.     The  right  to  be 
dangerous  cannot  be   acquired  by  pre- 
scription.    In  our  common-sense,  prac- 
ical   kind   of  way,  we  recognized  this 
truth  when,  before  proceeding  to  Catholic 
emancipation  the  British  Government 


and  Parliament  cross-examined  the  Irish 
Bishops  and  the  English  Vicais-Apos- 
tolic  as  to  the  dogmas  which  affected 
the  relations  -between  Church  and  State, 
and  obtained  from  them  declarations, 
which  honest  men  would  have  acted  up 
to,  to  the  effect  that  the  doctrines  by 
them  held  in  no  way  interfered  with 
their  perfect  allegiance  to  the  civil 
government. 

The  Prussian  Government,  on  the  con- 
trary, refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
Vatican  Decrees,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  teaching  of  the  doctrines  dangerous 
to  civil  government  which  flow  there- 
from, but  instead  thereof  .began  a  bureau- 
cratic querelle  d'Allemands,  on  the  point 
whether  or  not  a  particular  bishop  had 
the  right  to  excommunicate  a  particular 
teacher  of  theology,  and  forbid  him  to 
lecture  because  he  had  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Vatican  Decrees.  Herr 
von  Miihler  denied  the  bishop's  right  to 
do  so,  and  in  the  name  of  religious 
liberty  and  equality  laid  down  a  rule  of 
conduct,  which,  logically  carried  out, 
might  have  resulted  in  all  the  infalli- 
bilist youth  of  Prussiabeing  compulsorily 
taught  by  anti-infallibilist  teachers,  and 
all  the  anti-infallibilist  youth  being 
brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Unam  Sanctam!1 

And  so  in  regard  to  the  "  reception  " 
of  the  Old  Catholics,  not  as  a  separate 
Church,  but  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
established  Koman  Church. 

Before  any  one  of  these  steps  could  be 
taken,  it  was  necessary  that  the  State 
should,  in  the  teeth  of  its  theory,  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  Vatican  dogmas,  and 
decide  for  or  against  them.  If  dangerous, 
it  w«is  logically  bound  to  prevent  their 
being  taught  and  enforced ;  if  not  dan- 
gerous, it  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 

i  It  is  true  that  in  February  1872  the  re- 
script of  June  1871,  which  compelled  the 
Vatican  boys  at  the  Braunsberg  Gymnasium 
to  receive  their  religious  instruction  from  the. 
excommunicated  Old  .Catholic  Professor,  ws* 
rescinded  ;  but  that  it  should  have  remained 
in  force  for  nearly  a  year  is  bad  enough,  and 
shows  the  hopeless  'confusion  of  i^eas  ad- 
verted to  in  the  text.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
the  liberal  majority  of  the  Frisian  Landtag 
that  a  resolution  to  the  effect  of  cancelling 
this  rescript  was  rejected  by  it  becau.se  r 
emanated  from  the  clerical  minority 
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bishops  for  acting  in  conformity  with 
them. 

This  dilemma  applies  with  especial 
force  to  the  "  reception "  of  the  Old 
Catholics.  Either  Vaticanism  or  Old 
Catholicism  represents  the  Catholic 
Church  which  the  State  established  in 
Prussia,  and  with  which  it  has  entered 
into  solemn  contract.  They  cannot 
possibly  both  fulfil  these  conditions. 

.Now  no  man  "  who  has  retained 
the  coherence  of  his  reason  "  can  doubt 
that  Old  Catholicism  does  fulfil  them, 
and  that  Vaticanism  does  not ;  but  in 
that  case,  to  be  logical,  the  Prussian 
State  ought  to  have  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  Old  Catholics,  as  exclusive 
of  those  of  the  Vaticanists,  not  as  co- 
ordinate with  them.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  was  possible  after  the  Vatican 
Council.  It  would  only  have  been 
practicable  before.  All  we  wish  to  do 
is  to  point  out  the  hopeless  confusion 
into  which  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  are  thrown,  by  the  supersti- 
tion that  the  State  cannot  concern  itself 
with  doctrines. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
laws,  both  German  and  Prussian,  which 
owe  their  immediate  origin  to  the  con- 
flict, and  we  shall  do  so  in  chronological 
order. 

1871. 

I.  The  first  law  on  our  list  is  a  German 
law.1  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  the  pulpit  for  political  purposes,  and  it 
is  thus  worded — "A  minister  of  religion 
or  any  other  spiritual  person  who  shall  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office  publicly,  and  be- 
fore a  numerous  assemblage  of  persons, 
or  in  a  church  or  other  place  of  religious 
worship,  in  presence  of  many  people,  treat 
of  matters  of  state  in  a  manner  calculated 
(geeignef)  to  bring  about  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
up  to  two  years/' 

The  elasticity  of  the  phrase  "  calculated 
to  bring  about  a  breach  of  the  peace  "  is 
not  commendable,  but  the  principle  of  the 
law  cannot  be  impugned.  The  state  is 

1  By  German  laws  and  Prussian  laws  the 
reader  must  remember  that  we  mean  laws 
passed  respectively  by  the  German  Parliament 
for  the  whole  of  Germany  and  laws  passed  by 
the  Prussian  Parliament  for  Prussia  only. 


responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  It  surrounds  churches  and  places 
of  public  worship,  and  ministers  of  religion 
exercising  their  functions  in  such  places  of 
worship,  with  special  and  exceptional  pro- 
tection, and  under  the  name  of  sacrilege 
visits  with  special  penalties  offences  com- 
mitted within  churches.  It  has,  there- 
fore, a  perfect  right  to  take  special  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  special  privilege  from 
being  abused.  This  law  applies  of  course 
equally  to  all  churches  and  to  religious 
bodies  of  every  kind. 

1872. 

II.  The  next  law  on  our  list  is  a  Prussian 
law,  and  one  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance, but  rather  in  regard  to  the  principle 
which  it  involves  than  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice. The  object  it  has  in  view  is  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  entire 
province  of  national  education.  Until 
this  law  was  passed,  although  the  state 
had  occupied  itself  with  national  educa- 
tion more  in  Prussia  than  in  any  other 
great  European  country,  the  old  principle, 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  jus 
internum  of  the  Church,  had  continued  in 
many  parts  of  Prussia  to  be  practically 
acted  upon,  at  least  as  regards  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  inspector — or,  as 
we  should  say,  the  manager — of  the  ele- 
mentary school  was  ex  officio  the  Protest- 
ant minister  or  the  priest  of  the  parish, 
•  according  as  the  parish  lay  in  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic  district.  The  inspection  or 
superior  management  of  the  entire  district 
was  equally  ex  officio  in  the  hands  of  the 
Evangelical  superintendent  or  the  Catholic 
dean.  The  threads  of  inspection  were 
then  taken  up  by  the  denominational 
Schulrath,  also  an  ecclesiastic  in  the 
government  of  the  kreis,  or  county  as  we 
should  say :  thence  again  by  the  corre- 
sponding officials  in  the  government  of 
the  province,  until  they  were  at  last 
ingathered  into  the  hands  of  the  corre- 
sponding denominational  departments  in 
the  Ministry  for  Public  Worship  and 
Education  at  Berlin.  The  reader  who 
remembers  the  account  we  gave  in  our 
last  article  of  the  Catholic  department  will 
at  once  see  what  a  complete  imperium  in 
imperio  was  thus  created  for  Catholic 
education,  for  the  Catholic  department 
T  a 
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had  carte  blanche  to  act  as  it  liked,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  practice  it  re- 
ceived its  instructions  from  the  Bishops, 
who  received  theirs  from  Home.  The 
local  school  managers,  on  the  other 
hand — i.e.,  the  parish  priests — were  on 
their  side  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  same  Bishops.  Thus  Catholic  ele- 
mentary education,  hoth  in  its  general 
principles,  as  elaborated  in  the  Catholic 
department,  and  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  by  the  ecclesiastical 
managers,  remained  under  the  immediate 
and  constant  control  of  the  Curia.  No 
wonder  that  for  years  before  the  Vatican 
catastrophe  the  school-books  in  use  in 
Prussia  bad  been  judiciously  doctored  so 
as  to  lead  up  to  that  catastrophe. 

The  law  of  the  12th  of  March  funda- 
mentally changes  the  principle  hitherto  in 
force  by  declaring  that  every  school  mana- 
ger and  inspector  shah1  henceforth  hold 
his  commission  directly  from  the  state, 
and  that  no  minister  of  religion  shall 
exercise  these  functions  ex  officio.  Here 
is  the  text  of  the  law  :— §  1.  The  super- 
vision of  all  public  and  private  educational 
institutions  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
state.  §  2.  The  appointment  of  local  in- 
spectors (i.e.  school  managers)  and  in- 
spectors of  the  circle  (Anglice  county),  and 
the  demarcation  of  the  districts  of  inspec- 
tion, are  solely  the  business  of  the  state. 
§  3.  This  law  leaves  untouched  the  exist- 
ing participation  of  the  commune  and  its 
organs  in  the  business  of  school  super- 
vision, and  does  not  alter  the  provisions  of 
§  24  of  the  Constitution,  which  places  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  of  religion, 

To  the  principles  contained  in  this  law 
we  must  again  give  our  full  assent.  If 
education  is  a  matter  which  directly  con- 
cerns the  state  (and  who  will  deny  this 
truism  now?  ),  the  state  must  undertake  the 
responsibility  connected  with  it,  and  this 
responsibility  it  cannot  undertake  except 
in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It  cannot  admit, 
therefore,  of  a  rival  and  independent 
authority. 

This  is  the  general  principle  which  it 
seems  to  us  rules  the  case.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  circumstances  created  by 
the  Vatican  Decrees  rendered  the  marked 
assertion  and  the  application  of  the  prin- 


ciple imperative.  As  matters  stood,  pre- 
viously to  the  law,  the  ex-officio  manager 
of  the  elementary  school  was  in  Catholic  dis- 
tricts the  mere  executive  officer  of  a  foreign 
potentate,  and  that  potentate  the  author 
of  the  Syllabus.  To  leave  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  such  hands  would  have  been 
simply  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

By  the  law  of  the  12th  of  March,  the 
only  matter  that  remained  ex  ojficio  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest  was  the  religious 
teaching.  The  general  management  of 
the  school  in  its  relation  to  the  community 
at  large  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  an 
agent  of  the  state. "  If  the  priest  con- 
tinued to  be  the  manager  he  did  so  not 
qud  he  was  priest,  but  qua  he  was  a 
nominee  of  the  state. 

Nevertheless,  except  in  the  Polish  por- 
tions of  the  monarchy,  where  the  clergy 
in  their  character  of  school  managers  had 
used  their  influence  in  a  national  and  anti- 
German  sense,  the  law  was  not  so  applied 
as  to  cause  any  great  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing personnel  of  school  managers  and  in- 
spectors. Exceptis  excipiendis  these  re- 
mained the  same  as  before,  only  by  the 
mere  publication  of  the  law  they  became 
servants  of  the  state,  removable  at  plea- 
sure : J  but,  as  part  of  a  secular,  no  longer 
of  an  ecclesiastical,  hierarchy,  now  culmi- 
nating in  the  undenominationalized  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction,  their  entire  status 
and  raison  d'etre  were  changed. 

The  debates  on  this  law  are  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  conflict.  The 
whole  Conservative  party  joined  with  the 
Centre  in  opposing  the  bill,  on  the  plea  that 
it  aimed  at  secularizing  education,  and 
thus  drove  a  coach  and  four  no  less 
through  the  programme  of  the  High 
Church  Lutheran  Tories  than  through 
that  of  the  adherents  of  St.  Peter's 
chair.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  under  the  threat  of  a 
wholesale  creation  of  peers,  that  the  mea- 
sure passed  the  Upper  House,  and  though 
finally  carried,  the  rupture  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  Conservative  party  vas 
no  less  final  and  complete. 

This  debate  is  also  memorable  as  being  | 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Chan-  j 
cellor  personally  entered  the  lists  :  and 

i  Vide  circular  of  Minister  Falk  of  the  12th  ! 
March,  1871. 
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his  fierce  encounter  with  M.  de  Windt- 
horst,  the  ex-Hanoverian  minister,  and 
leader  of  the  Centre,  will  long  remain  an 
event  of  first-rate  magnitude  in  the  annals 
of  Prussian  parliamentary  warfare. 

None  can  regret  more  than  we  do  the 
passions  evoked  by  this  debate,  and  the 
personal  character  and  angry  feelings 
which  have  ever  since  marked  the  conflict 
on  both  sides ;  but  as  impartial  historians, 
we  are  forced  to  ask  whether  it  could  well 
be  otherwise.  Let  us  suppose  analogous  cir- 
cumstances in  the  United  Kingdom,  as,  e.g., 
Ireland  only  conquered  a  few  years  back  ; 
Mr.  O'Connell,  the  Parliamentary  leader 
of  the  disaffected  Irish  ;  England  flushed 
with  great  continental  victories,  but  with 
the  sense  of  insecurity  necessarily  attend- 
ant on  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  state 
of  things  ;  one-third  of  the  English  popula- 
tion Catholic,  and  the  whole  of  this  popu- 
lation, except  some  Catholic  analogon  to 
Dean  Stanley,  and  a  few  highly  educated 
laymen,  placing  themselves  under  the  poli- 
tical leadership  of  O'Connell,  and  openly 
making  common  cause  with  the  Ultra- 
montane element,  not  in  Ireland  merely, 
but  in  the  two  great  continental  countries 
with  which  we  had  lately  been  engaged 
in  deadly  warfare.  Should  we  in  such  a 
conflict  keep  our  temper,  and  consistently 
maintain  an  attitude  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality ? 

III.  The  next  law  is  a  German  law,  an<? 
is  directed  against  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 
Its  text  is  as  follows  : — 

§  1.  The  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
as  well  as  the  orders  and  congregations 
akin  to  it,  are  excluded  from  the  territory 
of  the  German  empire.  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  establishing  settlements  on 
the  said  territory,  and  such  settlements  as 
already  exist  must  be  dissolved  within  six 
months. 

§  2.  The  members  of  such  orders,  if 
foreigners,  may  be  expelled  from  German 
territory.  If  Germans,  they  may  be 
interned  in  a  given  locality,  or  prohibited 
from  inhabiting  a  given  locality. 

§  3.  The  directions  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  law  are  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Council. 

We  assent  fully  to  the  objects  this  law 
had  in  view,  in  so  far  as  these  were  to  de- 
prive the  Jesuits  of  corporate  rights,  to 


disperse  their  settlements,  and  to  prevent 
them  individually  from  public  teaching  and 
public  preaching.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Prussia  is  an  established  Church,  and  that 
the  Jus  Cavendi  which  applies  to  all  reli- 
gious societies,  applies  with  double  force 
to  an  establishment.  If  the  British  Par- 
liament— an  undenominational  body — is 
justified  in  passing  laws  in  restraint  of 
.Ritualists,  the  German  Parliament,  like- 
wise an  undenominational  body,  is  surely 
justified  in  passing  laws  in  restraint  of 
Jesuits,  a  body  far  otherwise  organized 
than  the  Eitualists. 

Moreover,  the  Jesuits  are  the  last  per- 
sons who  have  a  right  to  complain.  They 
are  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army  which  for 
three  centuries  has  ostentatiously  pursued 
the  task  of  submitting  civil  society  to  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  and 
they  have  about  as  much  right  to  complain 
of  the  defensive  measures  taken  against 
them  by  society,  as  a  forlorn  hope  would 
have  of  complaining  of  the  shells  and 
grape-shot  fired  by  the  besieged,  whose 
walls  they  were  attempting  to  escalade. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  approve  of  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  places  the  liber- 
ties of  individual  Jesuits  at  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  the  several  governments,  and 
leaves  the  latter  free  to  disinfect  one  dis- 
trict and  infect  another,  as  may  seem  good 
to  them.  The  principle  is  of  course  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  the  rudimentary 
laws  of  civilized  society ;  and  we  altogether 
doubt  whether,  practically,  any  good  can 
be  got  out  of  its  application.  Police  sur- 
veillance will  go  a  very  little  way  in  ren- 
dering Jesuits  innocuous ;  and  the  notion 
of  teazing  them  into  inactivity  is  simply 
ludicrous. 

1873. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  to  which 
the  term  "Falk  Laws"  has  been  applied 
in  England,  but  which  in  Germany  are 
known  as  the  May  laws,  having  been  pub- 
lished on  the  llth  of  May,  1873. 

They  are  of  cardinal  importance,  be- 
cause in  them  the  attempt  is  made  to 
establish  as  a  system  the  modalities  under 
which  the  "  new  Church  "  and  the  modern 
State  shall  henceforth  comport  themselves 
towards  each  other. 
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The  laws,  four  in  number,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Prussian  Lower  Chamber 
on  the  9th  of  January,  but  the  committee 
charged  with  reporting  upon  them  de- 
clared that  before  they  could  be  submitted 
to  the  House,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  text  of  §  §  15  and  18  of  the  Constitu- 
tion1 should  be  revised. 

IY.  Accordingly,  a  first  series  of  de- 
bates was  occupied  with  a  preparatory  law 
published  on  the  5th  of  April,  cancelling 
the  paragraphs  in  question  and  substituting 
for  them  the  following.  The  old  text,  it 
will  be  seen,  remains  entire,  and  is  only 
added  to.  The  words  added  are  given  in 
italics : — 

§  15.  "  The  Evangelical  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  every  other 
religious  society,  orders  and  administers 
its  affairs  independently,  but  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
supervision  of  the  state  as  defined  by  law. 

11  Under  the  same  conditions  (i.e.  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  to  legal  state  super- 
vision), every  religious  society  remains  in 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  esta- 
blishments required  for  its  public  worship, 
for  education,  and  for  charity,  and  of  its 
endowments  and  funds. 

§  18.  "  The  right  of  nomination,  presen- 
tation, election,  or  confirmation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  filling  up  of  ecclesiastical 
offices,  in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the 
state  as  such,  and  does  not  rest  upon  patron- 
age or  special  legal  titles,  is  abolished. 

"The  above,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  appointments  of  military  chaplains 
or  of  spiritual  persons  in  public  institu- 
tions. 

"  For  the  rest,  the  competence  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  preparatory  educa- 
tion, to  the  appointment  and  to  the  dis- 
missal of  clerical  persons,  and  servants 
of  religion,  will  be  determined  by  laws 
which  will  likewise  fix  the  limits  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline." 

In  this  modified  version  of  paragraphs 
15  and  18  of  the  Constitution  are  con- 
tained the  principles  of  the  new  legislation. 

The  independence  and  autonomy  of  the 
established  Churches  are  reasserted,  only 
what  was  before  merely  understood  tacitly 

1  For  the  text  of  these  paragraphs  see  note 
to  p.  74  of  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember. 


— viz.,  that  this  independence  and  auto- 
nomy did  not  withdraw  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  to  which  they  were  accorded 
from  the  control  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
state — is  expressly  stated.  In  the  revised 
paragraph  18,  the  points  on  which  this 
control  of  the  laws  of  the  state  will  be 
exercised  are  indicated,  viz.,  the  pre- 
paratory education  on  to  which  the 
specific  ecclesiastical  education  is  to  be 
engrafted,  the  condition  under  which  the 
state  will  require  appointments  to  be 
made  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the 
limits  within  which  the  churches  are 
to  be  allowed  the  right  of  exercising  dis- 
cipline over  the  persons  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

A  point  of  great  importance  to  note  is 
the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  control  to  be 
exercised  by  the  state  is  to  be  determined 
by  definite  laws.  Before  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  churches  by  the  Constitution 
of  1850,  the  control  of  the  state  was  not 
less  stringent  than  that  now  established, 
but  it  was  altogether  arbitrary,  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  government, 
and  therefore  in  most  cases  withdrawn 
from  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  themselves. 

V.  The  first  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
present   inquiry,    being    only    concerned 
with  reducing  to  order  various  contradic- 
tions   of    the    existing    laws    respecting 
withdrawal  from  membership  of  a  church 
community. 

VI.  The  second  has  reference  to  ecclesi- 
astical censures  and  punishments,  and  is 
entitled — (<  Law  respecting  the  limits  of 
the  right  of  employing   means   of  eccle- 
siastical punishments  and  corrections." 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  more  important 
paragraphs  : — 

§  1.  No  church  or  religious  society  is 
competent  to  threaten,  ordain,  or  publish 
other  modes  of  punishment  or  correction 
(Straf  und  Zucht-mittel)  than  such  as 
belong  to  the  purely  spiritual  sphere,  i.e., 
whose  effect  is  to  withdraw  a  right  ex- 
ercised within  such  church  and  religious 
society,  or  to  exclude  the  person  banished 
or  corrected]  from  communion  with  the 
church  or  society. 

Modes  of  punishment  or  correction  of 
a  corporal  kind,  or  directed  against  per- 
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sonal  liberty,  property,  or  civil  honour,  are 
inadmissible. 

§  2.  Punishments  and  corrections  of 
the  kind  determined  by  §  1  to  be  ad- 
missible (i.e.,  of  a  purely  religious 
character,  such  as  exclusion  from  the  sa- 
craments, «fec.),  cannot  be  inflicted  on  any 
member  of  a  church  society  on  account 
of  acts  done  by  him  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  or  to  commands  lawfully 
issued  by  the  officials  of  the  state,  nor  on 
account  of  votes  given  by  such  member 
in  the  exercise  of  a  public  franchise. 

§  3.  Nor  can  the  threat  of  such  punish- 
ments be  employed  to  deter  members  of 
a  church  society  from  acts  described  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph. 

§  4.  Even  when  a  punishment  or  cen- 
sure admissible  by  the  present  law  ia 
decreed  against  a  member  of  a  church 
society,  it  shall  not  be  publicly  proclaimed, 
though  this  does  not  preclude  due  inti- 
mation thereof  being  made  exclusively  to 
the  members  of  such  society.  Neither 
the  enforcing  of  such  sentence,  nor  its 
enunciation  may  be  attended  with  insult- 
ing circumstances. 

Clerics  or  other  employes  in  the 
church  who  act  in  contravention  to  this 
law  shall  be  punished  by  fines  up  to  500 
thalers  or  two  years'  imprisonment. 

§  6.  The  special  discipline  exercised  by 
the  churches  over  their  own  servants  and 
employes,  and  the  rights  of  the  state  in 
connection  with  this  discipline,  are  left 
untouched  by  this  law. 

This  law  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  ingenuity  with  which  it  endeavours 
to  give  to  the  Church  the  things  that  be 
the  Church's  and  to  the  State  the  things 
that  be  the  State's,  and  that  in  such  wise 
that  the  two  shall  remain  perfectly  distinct 
and  all  co-operation  be  excluded — differing 
therein  from  the  Landrecht,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  allowed  of  pains  and 
penalties  affecting  the  civil  status  of  the 
citizen,  but  only  with  the  previous  appro- 
bation of  the  state. 

It  virtually  prohibits  the  excommuni- 
catio  maior,  because  this  form  of  anathema 
inflicts  injury  on  the  "  civil  honour  "  of  the 
citizen,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
state.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
excommunicatio  minor,  so  far  as  this 
is  inflicted  solely  in  connection  with 


matters  within  the  spiritual  sphere,  as  it 
will  be  remembered  the  old  Landrecht 
did  when  it  refused  to  allow  of  persons 
being  excommunicated  on  the  ground  of 
heresy,  and  only  allowed  the  measure  as  a 
police  regulation  against  public  scandals. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  forbids 
the  use  of  these  spiritual  thunders  when 
they  in  any  way  trespass  on  the  secular 
sphere,  as  in  the  case  of  an  excommunica- 
tion inflicted  on  employes  for  their  official 
acts,  or  on  electors  for  their  public  votes. 

Paragraph  4  breathes  the  old  spirit  of 
the  Landrecht,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, would  never  allow  the  serene  sur- 
face of  society  to  be  ruffled  by  spiritual 
fracas. 

In  estimating  this  law  we  must  once 
more  beg  our  readers  to  remember  that 
in  Prussia  it  is  an  established  Church 
with  which  the  State  has  to  deal.  We 
have  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  imagining 
that  in  a  Protestant  country  the  Catholic 
religion  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
fancy  creed  like  Quakerism,  or  Jumperism, 
and  the  like,  and  therefore  not  to  be  taken 
au  serieux,  that  we  entirely  forget  that 
where  it  is  established  the  canon  law  and 
the  civil  law  are  inextricably  dove-tailed 
into  each  other,  and  that  some  authority 
must  be  found  to  draw  the  limits  between 
them.  For  instance,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  Englishmen,  and  that  well- 
informed  Englishmen,  will  consider  it  a 
preposterous  notion  that  the  state  should 
trouble  itself  as  to  whether  its  employes 
are  excommunicated  or  not,  because  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  public  duties  they  may 
have  come  into  collision  with  Papal  laws. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more 
closely  we  shall  see  what  this  means  in  a 
country  where  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
is  established.  At  the  time  the  law  was 
made,  for  instance,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Prussia  except  the  Khine  Provinces,  civil 
marriage  had  not  been  introduced.  The 
only  way  a  Eoman  Catholic  could  get 
married,  therefore,  was  canonically ;  but 
by  the  excommunicatio  minor  he  was 
shut  out  from  all  the  sacraments.  Conse- 
quently for  the  simple  discharge  of  his 
public  duties  an  employe  might  be  con- 
demned to  celibacy  unless  he  chose  to 
change  his  religion.  Again,  it  is  a  well- 
known  crime  of  Idse  Papaute  for  a  spiritual 
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person  to  cite  his  superior  before  a  civil  or 
criminal  court.  A  Catholic  judge  and  jury 
trying  such  a  suit  would  become  participes 
criminis  and  be  excommunicated,  and  all 
of  them,  supposing  they  were  marrying 
men,  condemned  to  celibacy  !  so  that  whole 
districts  might  thus  be  depopulated.  But 
apart  from  these  extreme  cases,  it  is  clear 
that  the  state  not  only  has  the  right  but  is 
bound  in  duty  to  protect  its  citizens  from 
intimidation  in  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duties  and  functions.  The  only  question  to 
be  decided  is  whether  the  intimidation  is  a 
real  one.  In  Ttaly,  amongst  the  middle 
classes  at  least,  excommunication  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  bugbear.  Almost  everybody 
is  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  ex- 
communicated, and  nobody  cares.  In  Ger- 
many this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  fear 
that  such  or  such  an  action  may  put  a  man 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  does  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  on  a  large  majority 
of  the  Catholic  population.  To  allow  a 
body  organized  like  the  Koman  Church 
to  use  such  a  weapon  for  political  pur- 
poses, on  the  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
appears  to  us  the  mere  raving  of  political 
superstition.  If  it  is  right  to  make 
piqueting  an  indictable  offence  it  is  a 
thousand  times  more  right  to  make  the 
intimidation  of  public  servants  and  electors 
by  excommunication  an  indictable  offence. 
We,  therefore,  heartily  approve  of  the 
law. 

VII.  The  next  law  has  reference  to  the 
discipline  exercised  by  the  Church  over  its 
clerical  members  and  other  employes,  and 
to  the  conflicts  which  may  arise  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers.  It  is 
entitled — "  A  law  respecting  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  the  creation  of  a  tribunal 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs." 

The  last  law  treated  of  the  disciplinary 
competence  of  the  Church  over  the  sheep. 
The  present  law,  in  so  far  as  discipline  is 
concerned,  has  exclusive  reference  to  the 
shepherds  and  their  dogs. 

It  is  divided  into  four  principal  sections, 
as  follows : — 

(1.)  General  Dispositions. 

This  section  lays  down  in  nine  para- 
graphs the  general  rules  which  limit  the 
exercise  of  the  disciplinary  powers  of 
the  Church.  1.  It  can  be  exercised  only 
by  the  competent  German  ecclesiastical 


authorities.  2.  Where  punishment  in- 
volves privation  of  liberty  or  money  fines 
the  accused  must  be  first  heard.  Dis- 
missal from  office,  suspension,  &c.,  cannot 
be  enforced  without  a  regular  process.  3. 
Corporal  punishment  is  interdicted.  4. 
Money  fines  may  not  exceed  thirty  thalers. 
5.  Punishments  involving  loss  of  liberty 
can  only  be  undergone  in  regular  houses 
of  ecclesiastical  correction  (demeriten 
Anstalttri),  and  these  must  he  situated 
in  Germany — the  term  of  imprisonment 
is  not  to  exceed  three  months,  and 
the  free  consent  of  the  culprit  is  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non.  6.  The  houses 
of  correction  are  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  state,  and  are  liable  to 
inspection.  7.  Notice  of  every  sentence 
exceeding  twenty  thalers  or  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  more  than  fourteen  days 
must  be  given  to  the  governor  of  the 
province.  8.  The  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince can  enforce  obedience  to  §§  5 — 7 
by  fines  up  to  1000  thalers,  and  can  also 
close  a  house  of  correction.  9.  The  en- 
forcement of  a  measure  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  by  the  executive  organs  of  the 
state  (the  brachium  seculare)  can  only  take 
place  after  the  case  has  been  examined  by 
the  governor  of  the  province. 

(2.)  Of  the  Right  of  Appeal  to  the  State. 

This  section  embodies  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  that  secular  bugbear 
of  the  Koman  Curia,  the  recursus  ab 
abusu,  or  recours  comme  d'abus  of  Galli- 
can  memory.  The  principle  involved  in 
the  recours  comme  d'abus  is  so  elementary, 
and  flows  so  necessarily  from  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  the  moment 
the  former  claims  rights  other  than  mere 
individual  liberty  of  conscience,  that  in 
some  form  or  other  it  has  bad  to  be  put 
into  practice  wherever  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic religion  has  been  given  a  locus  standi. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
principle  at  stake. 

The  organization  of  the  Koman  Church 
is  an  essentially  political  one.  It  has  a 
legislature,  an  executive,  a  body  of  law 
the  oldest  and  the  biggest  in  the  world, 
and  a  carefully-elaborated  system  of  law 
courts.  When  this  system  is  once  recog- 
nized within  a  political  society  owing  alle- 
giance to  a  secular  prince,  there  is  neces- 
sarily established  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
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and  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  necessarily 
implies  the  possibility  of  collision  and  of 
a  conflict  of  laws.  The  claim  of  Rome 
has  for  centuries  been  that  where  a  conflict 
of  this  kind  arises  the  appeal  is  to  the 
Curia,  and  not  to  the  temporal  lord  ;  and 
the  most  subtle  forms  of  eternal  damna- 
tion have  been  specially  invented  for  clerics 
who  should  appeal  to  the  secular  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  secular  power  has 
everywhere  maintained  its  right  to  be  the 
ultimate  judge. 

The  provisions  of  the  third  section  of 
the  law  under  consideration  only  puts  into 
a  more  definite  form  a  right  always  claimed 
and  always  exercised,  not  by  Prussia  only, 
but  by  every  state  in  which  there  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Even  in  our  long- 
suffering  islands  the  O'Keefe  case  amply 
showed  that  her  Majesty's  judges  con- 
sidered that  the  municipal  laws  of  Great 
Britain  took  precedence  of  the  canon  laws, 
in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  the 
Irish  episcopate. 

The  principle  of  the  law  being  the 
only  really  important  point,  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  its  application. 

(3.)  Intervention  of  the  State  without 
being  appealed  to. 

This  section  is  far  more  important  than 
the  last,  for  it  exchanges  the  merely  de- 
fensive attitude  of  the  state  for  one  of 
offence — le  cos  echeant.  It  no  longer 
confines  itself  to  receiving  appeals  from 
those  injured,  but  steps  forward  and  de- 
clares itself  the  injured  party.  It  decrees 
in  a  word  that  where  the  executive  Govern- 
ment considers  "  that  a  priest  or  other  ser- 
vant of  a  church  society  shall  so  seriously 
contravene  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  the 
ordinances  of  the  lawful  authorities  in 
matters  that  come  within  his  office,  or 
in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions, 
as  to  make  his  continuance  in  office  in- 
compatible with  public  order,  he  may 
at  the  instance  of  the  state  be  removed 
by  a  judicial  sentence."  The  eight  para- 
graphs of  the  section  lay  down  the  forms 
of  procedure  to  be  observed  on  such  occa- 
sions. Complaint  is  to  be  first  made  to 
the  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  they  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  dispossess  the  obnoxious 
individual,  and  only  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusal is  he  to  be  cited  before  the  tribunal 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Where  the  said 


individual  has  no  ecclesiastical  superior  in 
Germany,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of  bishops,  the 
state  brings  its  charges  directly  before  the 
tribunal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  strin- 
gent character  of  this  law,  and  as  to  the 
incisive  manner  in  which  it  cuts  into  the 
canon  law.  There  is  also  a  primd  facie 
illogical  look  about  it,  for  the  state  dis- 
cards the  pretension  to  appoint  clerics, 
but  here  claims  the  right  by  a  process  of 
law  to  remove  them.  A  door  is  also 
opened  much  more  widely  than  we  could 
wish  to  see  to  conflicts  between  the  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  by  including  contra- 
vention to  the  ordinances  of  the  authorities 
in  the  same  category  as  contravention  of 
the  laws  of  the  state.  In  a  country  with 
the  traditions  of  an  absolute  bureaucracy 
still  so  deep-rooted  in  the  political  life  of 
the  people  as  is  the  case  in  Prussia,  the 
placing  the  ordinances  of  the  authorities 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  laws  is 
certain  to  result  in  a  maximum  amount 
of  arbitrariness.  Whether  a  suspension 
from  office,  with  a  withdiawal  of  the 
state  salary,  wouM  not  have  sufficed 
without  so  violent  a  shock  to  Catholic 
consciences  as  the  assumption  of  the  right 
to  depose  a  spiritual  person  from  his 
spiritual  office  is  a  question  which  we  think 
may  fairly  be  asked.1  Nevertheless,  we 
still  maintain  that  in  an  established  Church 
the  State  must  find  the  means  of  restrain- 
ing persons  exercising  functions  which, 
though  of  a  spiritual,  are  yet  of  a  public 
kind,  from  so  exercising  them  as  to  inflict 
injury  on  the  community,  and  the  best 
means  for  such  a  purpose  is  clearly  a  pro- . 
cess  of  Jaw  before  a  proper  tribunal. 

To  refer  once  more  to  British  pre- 
cedents, the  principle  at  stake  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  Parliament  asserted 
last  session  in  creating  a  court  against 
Ritualistic  abuses  with  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  enlarging  it  next  session  to  a 
tribunal  competent  to  judge  ecclesiastical 
offences  generally.  Only  the  Prussian 

1  The  assumption  of  the  right  to  depose 
Bishops  from  their  Bishoprics  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  secular  tribunal  is  clearly  an  in- 
defensible and  unjustifiable  inroad  into  the 
province  of  the  spiritual  authority.  We  shall 
refer  to  the  question  more  in  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  laws  of  1874. 
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Parliament  and  tribunal  keep  their  hands 
off  dogma. 

The  section  we  have  here  treated  of 
reads  like  a  parody  of  the  Unam  Sanc- 
tam : — "  The  state  is  one  body,  with 
one  head,  not  two  heads,  which  would  be 
a  monstrosity,  and  that  head  the  king. 
But  in  this  body  there  be  two  powers,  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual,  and  if  the 
spiritual  power  err  it  shall  be  judged  by 
the  temporal,  for  in  very  truth  it  is  the 
function  of  the  temporal  power  to  direct 
the  spiritual,  and  to  judge  it  if  it  be  not 
good"! 

(4.)  Royal  Tribunal  for  Ecclesiastical 
A/airs. 

The  fourth  section  constitutes  the  tribu- 
nal for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  before  which 
cases  coming  under  Sections  (2)  and  (3) 
are  to  be  tried.  It  is  composed  of  eleven 
members,  six  of  whom,  including  the 
president,  must  be  judges  of  the  realm. 
Seven  form  a  quorum. 

VIII.  We  now  come  to  the  last,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  Palk  Laws, 
entitled,  "An  Act  regarding  the  prelimi- 
nary education  ( Vorbilduny),  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  spiritual  persons." 

The  first  section  lays  down  the  general 
outlines  of  the  intended  legislation  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  A  spiritual  office  can  in  the  Christian 
churches  only  be  conferred  on  a  German 
who  has  received  his  preliminary  scientific1 

1  The  English  word  "scientific,"  which 
must  be  used  in  want  of  a  better  one,  does 
not  give  the  equivalent  of  the  German  word 
wisscnschaftlich,  by  which  is  meant  not  science 
in  the  sense  of  the  exact  or  positive  sciences, 
but  only  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge 
(wisscii)  on  any  subject.  The  standard  of  this 
thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  is  not 
arbitrarily  set  by  the  state,  but  is  the  outcome 
of  university  culture ;  and  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  history,  or  philosophy,  or  German 
literature,  or  theology,  would  therefore  be  the 
knowledge  approved  as  such  by  the  faculties 
of  philosophy  or  theology  at  the  great  univer- 
sities. In  regard  to  theology  the  reader  will 
at  once  seize  the  difference  between  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  the  state  requires  can- 
didates for  orders  to  acquire,  and  the  dogmatic 
teaching  which  it  leaves  untouched  iu  the 
hands  of  the  bishops.  The  former  is  concerned 
with  exact  information  respecting  the  dogmas 
believed  by  mankind  in  general  and  Chris- 
tians in  particular,  the  latter  with  teaching 
what  particular  doctrine  A  and  B  are  to  be- 
lieve. Dr.  Manning  would  try  and  make 


education  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law,  and  against  whom 
the  government  has  raised  no  objection." 

We  must  carefully  examine  the  princi- 
ples here  enunciated. 

1.  Spiritual  persons  shall  be  Ger- 
mans, not  foreigners.  The  churches, 
whether  Evangelical  or  Catholic,  shall 
be  thoroughly  national  establishments, 
officered  by  natives  of  the  empire.  2. 
These  native  officers  shall,  as  regards  their 
scientific  education,  i.e.,  the  systematic 
thoroughness  of  their  secular  knowledge 
and  their  acquisition  of  what  is  knowable 
about  theology,  have  attained  a  standard 
determined  by  the  state,  which  standard 
shall  be  that  of  the  great  universities. 
3.  The  state  claims  the  right  to  veto 
appointments  which  may  be  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large, 
but  this  not  arbitrarily,  but  on  certain 
definite  grounds,  subject  to  the  judicial 
decisions  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  second  section  determines  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  state  in  regard  ^to 
preliminary  education. 

1.  The  candidate  shall  have  been  edu- 
cated at  a  German  gymnasium,  i.e.,  at  a 
public  classical  school,  and  shall  have 
passed  the  Abiturienten  Examen,  i.e.,  the 
final  examination  at  such  school.  This 
final  examination  is  so  far  a  state  exami- 
nation, that  it  is  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  state,  which 
jealously  watches  whether  the  standard  is 

Englishmen  believe  that  the  Prussian  state, 
like  Henry  VIII.,  has  turned  doctor  of  theo- 
logy, and  lays  down  what  are  the  theological 
doctrines  which  Catholic  candidates  are  to 
learn ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  incorrect. 
The  state  examinations  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  theological  studies  of  the  candidates. 
All  the  state  requires  is  that  these  shall  have 
learnt  all  that  is  knowable  about  theology  as 
taught  by  the  Catholic  tlwological  faculties  at 
the  universities,  i.e.,  by  bodies  of  Catholic 
professors  appointed  by  the  state  with  the  ap- 
proval and  consent  of  the  bishops.  We  do 
not  deny  that  for  the  future  these  appoint- 
ments may  prove  difficult  on  account  of  the 
anathemas  launched  by  the  Vatican  Church 
against  all  forms  of  scientific  teaching,  and 
more  especially  scientific  history  and  scientific 
theology,  but  for  the  present  the  difficulty  lias 
not  yet  arisen,  as  at  every  one  of  the  great 
universities  there  is  still  a  sufficient  stock  of 
Vaticanist  professors  left  to  make  up  the 
faculties. 
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kept  up  to  its  normal  height,  and  equally 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  bound  to  do 
this,  as  a  great  many  public  functions  are 
dependent  upon  it,  e.g.,  the  one  year  in 
lieu  of  the  three  years'  military  service. 
It  is  also  the  portal  through  which  a  man 
has  access  to  university  education,  answer- 
ing in  this  respect  to  our  matriculation 
examination. 

2.  After  having  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  passed  the  Abiturienten  Examen, 
the  candidate  must  proceed  to  a  German 
university1  for  a  three  years'  course  of 
theology  and  humanities  (§  4).  The 
State  examination,  respecting  which 
there  has  been  so  great  an  outcry  in 
the  Vatican  camp,  has  reference  solely 
to  the  latter,  and  comprises  mainly 
philosophy,  history,  and  German  litera- 
ture (§  8).  The  special  theological 
studies  are  an  affair  to  be  settled  be- 
tween the  candidate  and  the  faculty  of 
theology,  just  as  special  medical  studies 
and  the  qualification  of  the  candidates  are 
an  affair  between  the  medical  faculty  and 
the  medical  students.  When  the  candi- 
date has  absolved  his  three  years'  course 
of  theology,  and  has  had  his  secular  know- 
ledge tested  by  a  state  examination,  he  is 
handed  over  to  the  spiritual  "  arm,"  and, 
if  a  Catholic,  can,  in  the  episcopal  semi- 
nary, be  Vaticanized  and  infallibilized  to 
his,  or  rather  the  Bishop's,  heart's  con- 
tent. With  the  examination  for  Holy 
Orders  to  be  passed  by  him  at  the  close  of 
this  course  the  state  has  nothing  to  do. 

There  are  still  two  provisions  of  the 
law  to  be  noticed,  which  refer  exclusively 
to  Catholic  candidates.  » 

The  boys  studying  at  the  gymnasia, 
and  the  theological  students  at  the  uni- 
versities, are  no  longer  to  be  collected  into 
seminaries  in  the  former  case,  and  into 
colleges  (convicte)  in  the  latter.  The  ex- 
isting seminaries  and  colleges  are  placed 

1  There  are  exceptions  to  all  these  rules, 
such,  e.g.,  that  in  a  diocese  where  there  is  no 
university,  candidates  for  orders  in  the  diocese 
may  receive  their  scientific,  training  in  the 
episcopal  training  establishments  when  these 
have  been  approved  by  the  state,  &c.  ;  but 
the  exceptions  do  not  affect  the  principles 
sought  to  be  established  by  the  Falk  Laws, 
and  we  need  not  therefore  concern  ourselves 
with  them.  They  fill  up  a  large  number  of 
the  paragraphs  of  the  law. 


under  "very  strict  state  surveillance,  all 
manner  of  conditions  being  imposed  upon 
them,  which,  considering  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  in  new  inmates,  and 
must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  very 
shortly  die  out,  appears  to  us  a  very  use- 
less kind  of  bureaucratic  tracasserie. 

This  measure  certainly  seems  a  harsh 
one  to  our  English  eyes,  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  pass  a  verdict  of  approval 
without  going  more  into  the  evidence  than 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  do.  The  primd 
facie  case  against  these  seminaries  and 
colleges  is,  however,  a  very  strong  one. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  looked  upon 
by  Ultramontanes  as  the  key  of  their 
position,  or  rather  as  their  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  that  all  their  hopes  of  future 
empire  are  wrapped  up  in  them.  If, 
they  say,  the  tender  seed  cannot  be 
sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church 
from  the  angry  blasts  of  the  seculum, 
how  can  it  grow  up  into  the  mighty  tree 
that  is  to  overshadow  the  seculum?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Ultramontanism,  St. 
Ignatianism,  and  Vaticanism,  as  distinct 
from  Eoman  Catholicism,  are  recognized 
as  dangers  to  society,  it  may  be  plausibly 
argued  that  what  Ultramontanes,  St.  Igna- 
tianists,  and  Vaticanists  affirm  to  be  the 
great  instrument  of  their  power  may 
very  fairly  be  attacked  by  society. 

The  practical  argument  against  the 
seminaries  is  that  no  amount  of  intel- 
lectual training  given  individually  in  the 
public  school,  or  the  public  university,  is 
proof  against  the  adverse  influences  exer- 
cised upon  the  alumni  in  their  corporate 
capacity  by  the  Ignatian  discipline  of 
the  houses  where  they  are  boarded  and 
lodged.  It  is  a  case  of  Obscurantism 
versus  Humanitarianism,  and  experts  say 
that  the  latter  having  only  the  school 
hours,  and  the  former  all  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  which  are  not  school 
hours,  the  advantage  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  former.  The  Scythians,  Herodotus 
tells  us,  blinded  their  slaves  lest  they 
should  become  conscious  of  their  united 
strength,  and  turn  and  rend  their 
masters.  They  could  go  on  grinding 
corn  as  well  as  before,  but  we  presume 
were  unable  to  make  themselves  generally 
useful.  The  seminaries,  so  the  experts 
say,  are  institutions  in  which  cecity  is  pro- 
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duced  by  artificial  means,  and  this  blind- 
ness, though  impairing  the  general  useful- 
ness of  the  blinded  as  members  of  society, 
is  not  found  to  interfere  with  their  aptitude 
for  grinding  the  grist  that  comes  to  the 
Vatican  mill. 

In  judging  of  the  measure,  however, 
there  are  other  considerations  of  no  small 
weight.  The  first  is  that  it  is  only  a 
return  to  the  former  state  of  things,  and 
that  the  abuses  to  be  remedied  are  of  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  gym- 
nasial  seminaries  in  Prussia  only  go 
back  to  18f>0.  It  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  Church  at  that  date  which  called 
them  into  life,  and  since  then  the  utmost 
efforts  have  been  made  to  generalize  them 
in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  lay  down  that  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood  shall  from  their 
twelfth  year  be  shut  up  from  the  light  of 
day,  and  their  humanity  kneaded  out  of 
them.  Before  that  date  the  boys  destined 
for  the  priesthood,  and  who  are  largely 
recruited  from  the  peasant  and  humbler 
bourgeois  class,  were  lodged  in  private 
houses  in  the  country  town  where  the 
gymnasium  was  situated,  and  boarded  turn 
about  with  charitable  citizens,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  parish  priest- 
hood. By  this  means  they  grew  up  into 
manhood  as  integral  portions  of  civil 
society,  and  with  the  feelings  of  citizens, 
and  they  entered  the  priesthood  with  their 
eyes  open  and  knowing  the  world  in  which 
they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  work. 
Very  sincere  Koman  Catholics  affirm  that 
this  system  had  great  advantages,  that  the 
knowledge  of  human  life  thus  obtained  in 
the  concrete,  with  its  real  human  lights 
and  real  human  shadows,  was  in  many 
ways  truer  than  that  obtained  within  the 
spiked  walls  of  clerical  cadet  houses,  and 
that  for  the  practical  work  of  a  parish 
priest  the  experience  gathered  in  youth 
from  daily  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  humble  but  carefully-selected  house- 
holds, was  superior  to  that  derived  ex- 
clusively from  the  legendary  lives  of  fan- 
tastic saints  instilled  into  imaginations 
rendered  morbid  by  seclusion  ;  also  that 
the  kindly  feelings  generated  between  the 
families  in  the  middle  and  even  humbler 
classes,  by  whom  the  boys  were  boarded 
and  lodged,  and  their  future  priests, 


tended  greatly  to  parochial  peace  and 
goodwill,  and  to  the  softening  down  of 
professional  and  hierarchical  exclusiveness. 

It  is  further  said,  that  had  the  system 
continued  and  not  been  superseded  by  that 
of  the  seminary,  the  episcopacy  would  not 
have  disposed,  as  they  do  now,  of  a  jeune 
garde  severed  and  separated  from  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  ready  to 
follow  them  to  the  death,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  well-warmed  prisons,  in  the  cause  of 
the  Curia  and  the  Syllabus. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species 
than  that  presented  by  the  average  priest 
of  sixty  and  the  average  priest  of  thirty 
as  they  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  present 
day  in  Germany. 

We  have  given  the  argument  against 
the  seminaries,  which  seems  a  strong  one. 
We  need  hardly  advert  to  the  Vaticanist 
argument  in  favour  of  them,  as  it  is  of 
the  well-known  kind  :  Whoever  objects 
to  them  is  ipso  facto  .  .  .  well,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  use  the  Greek  expres- 
sion— anathematized . 

There  only  remains  the  English  argu- 
ment that  such  a  measure  is  in  restraint 
of  those  natural  liberties  which  should  be 
secured  to  all  citizens,  and  the  only 
answer  to  this  would  be  the  vis  major 
of  an  overpowering  public  necessity. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  placed 
before  our  readers  the  great  Talk  Law  in 
regard  to  the  preliminary  education  of 
spiritual  persons.  And  now  the  strange 
thing,  considering  the  outcry  it  has 
caused,  is  that,  apart  from  the  matter  of 
seminaries  it  introduces  no  new  principle 
whatever  into  the  Prussian  legislation. 
What  it  does  is  to  define  and  sharpen 
the  provisions  of  the  old  law.  "  Rome 
having  furbished  and  paraded  anew  every 
rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to 
have  disused,"  Prussia  has  looked  to  her 
needle-guns,  and  finding  a  good  store  of 
them  on  hand,  has  merely  improved 
their  locks  and  seen  that  her  powder 
was  dry. 

The*  right  of  the  state  to  fix  a  standard 
of  preliminary  education  for  candidates  for 
holy  orders  had  always  been  proclaimed 
and  always  been  acted  upon.  The  final 
gymnasial  state  examination  had  always 
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been  compulsory,  the  education  in  the 
gymnasium  equally  so,  the  seminaries — 
with  a  few  perfectly  exceptional  cases — 
having  been  merely  clerical  boarding- 
houses/or  the  boys  being  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens ; 
and  so  likewise  the  three  years'  university 
theological  course  or  its  equivalent.  The 
only  new  feature  is  the  state  examination 
in  humanities  at  the  end  of  the  university 
career,  a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale  of  the 
AUturienten  Examen,  the  object  of  which 
is  merely  to  make  sure  that  the  candidate 
has  not  had  all  his  secular  knowledge  in- 
fallibilized  out  of  him  during  his  theo- 
logical course. 

We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  Dr. 
Manning  brings  to  bear  on  the  subject 
when,  after  using  language  of  the  very 
strongest  Vatican  sort  about  the  Talk 
Laws,  he  states  in  his  essay  on  l(  Csesarism 
and  Ultramontanism,"  as  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  can  be  said  of  them, 
that  they  "  give  to  the  State  the  office  of 
forming  and  educating  the  clergy  by  com- 
pulsory education  in  the  gymnasiums  and 
universities  of  the  State,"  i.e.,  a  right 
which  had  existed  and  been  continuously 
exercised  during  the  whole  period  which 
Dr.  Manning,  on  another  occasion,  de- 
scribes as  having  been  one  "  in  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Church  had  been  carefully 
respected  and  secured." 

Such  then  is  the  preparatory  training 
which  the  Falk  Laws  require  that  men 
charged  with  sjich  important  public  func- 
tions as  those  imposed  on  Catholic  and 
Protestant  ministers  of  religion  should 
undergo,  before  they  can  be  considered  fit 
for  the  duties  to  be  by  them  performed — 
men  who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  are  the  local  managers  of  the 
national  schools  which  constitute  the 
rocker  de  bronze  on  which  the  Prussian 
State  is  built  up. 

We  can  only  say  that  we  heartily  wish 
we  could  hope  to  see  the  day  when  our 
own  Anglican,  Eomanist,  and  Noncon- 
formist pastors  and  masters  would  be 
compelled  by  "  Forster  "  laws  to  go  forth 
to  their  work  thus  equipped. 

The  third  section  of  the  law  has 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  spiritual 
persons,  with  reference  to  which  the  state 


claims  a  right  of  veto.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  principle.  This  right  of  veto 
had,  as  regards  the  nomination  of 
Bishops,  been  conceded  by  Rome  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  Bull  De  salute 
animarum,  and  the  present  law  only  ex- 
tends the  principle  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

Against  the  principle1  (we  are  dealing, 
the  reader  must  never  forget,  with  a  State 
Church  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
state)  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  object. 
As  a  mere  question  of  pecuniary  invest- 
ment, the  state  which  pays,  has  surely  the 
right,  if  not  to  hsist  on  a  superior  article, 
at  least  to  reject  a  bad  one ;  and  if  it 
is  lawful  for  the  state  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  spiritual  persons,  it  must 
be  lawful  for  it  to  veto  the  appointment  of 
non- qualified  persons.  We  have  nothing 
to  object  to  the  principle,  therefore,  though 
much  to  the  details  of  the  law,  and  the 
misfortune  is  that,  with  our  limited  space, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  go  into  details. 

The  law  enacts  (§  15)  that  every 
spiritual  superior  shall  duly  notify  to  the 
government  the  candidate  whcm  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  present  to  a  cure.  If  the 
government  has  an  objection  to  make  to 
the  applicant,  it  must  be  lodged  within 
thirty  days  of  this  notification.  The  ob- 
jection must  be  based  on  one  of  three 
grounds,  either  that  the  candidate  does 
not  possess  the  qualification  required  by 
the  law;  or  that  he  has  undergone  a 
criminal  sentence;  or  that  there  exist 
facts  which  justify  the  assumption  that  he 
will  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  the  State,  or  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
lawfully-constituted  authorities,  or  that  he 
will  disturb  the  public  peace. 

The  first  two  grounds  are  clearly  valid, 
the  last  we  can  only  describe  as  deplorable. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  not  left  to  the  libre 

1  Before  1873  tins  law  had  been  applied  in 
principle  in  almost  every  state  of  Germany 
except  Prussia,  and  yet  the  Prussian  bishops, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  Rome,  had  to  go  to 
prison  rather  than  obey  it,  on  the  plea  that 
Rome  never  could  submit  to  this  encroachment 
on  her  liberties.  The  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  episcopal  position  was  reached  when 
the  Bishop  of  Minister  refused  to  submit  to 
the  law  as  regards  that  portion  of  his  diocese 
situated  in  Prussia,  whilst  obeying  the  law 
without  more  ado  as  regards  the  parishes 
situated  in  Oldenburg,  where  the  law  had 
always  existed  ! 
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arbitre  of  the  executive  to  determine  the 
facts  which  justify  the  assumption  that  at 
some  future  time  the  candidate  may 
break  the  laws,  as  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  must  de- 
cide, by  a  process  of  law,  what  the  value 
of  those  facts  may  be.  Nevertheless,  the 
vagueness,  the  elasticity,  the  utter  want 
of  tangibility  in  the  principle  laid  down 
seem  to  us  truly  appalling.  It  reminds 
us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  story  of 
the  lady  who  refused  to  call  upon  her 
neighbour,  whom  she  did  not  know,  be- 
cause she  saw  something  about  her  eyes 
which  told  her  she  would  not  return  the 
visit. 

The  law  respecting  the  Intervention  of 
the  State  without  being  appealed  to  would, 
we  should  have  thought,  have  given  the 
State  all  the  necessary  guarantees  against 
being  troubled  by  law-breakers  in  esse, 
without  making  special  laws  against  law- 
breakers in  posse. 

The  fourth  section  deals  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  ecclesiastics 
for  the  infraction  of  the  above  laws — they 
consist  of  fines,  with  equivalent  terms  of 
imprisonment  in  case  of  non-payment. 
Here  again  there  is  much  in  detail  to 
object  to,  which  we  have  no  space  to  enter 
into.  We  must,  however,  specially  anim- 
advert on  §  23,  the  second  portion  of  which 
appears  to  us  to  imply  a  radically  wrong 
principle  —  the  application  of  which  in 
practice  may  be  fraught  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences. 

§23  enacts  that  a  priest  who  shall 
exercise  spiritual  official  functions  (geist- 
liche  Amishandlungeri)  in  a  cure  to  which 
he  has  been  illegally  presented,  shall  be 
fined,  &c.  (These  spiritual  official  func- 
tions clearly  include  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church.)  Further,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
same  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  a  priest 
exercising  such  functions  in  a  parish 
vacated  in  consequence  of  infractions  of 
the  law,  after  such  priest  has  had  notice 
given  to  him  that  proceedings  have  been 
inaugurated  for  the  compulsory  filling  up 
of  the  vacancy. 

If  we  have  rightly  seized  the  meaning 
of  this  section,  no  more  fatal  blunder 
could,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  com- 
mitted :  for  its  practical  effect  may  be  to 


visit  the  sins  of  the  spiritual  superiors 
— i.e.,  en  dernier e  analyse,  the  sins  of  the 
Pope  and  his  myrmidons  of  the  Civilta 
Cattolica — on  the  lay  Hocks  ;  and  cases 
may  well  be  imagined  in  which,  by  the 
combined  obstinacy  of  Koman  priests  and 
Prussian  bureaucrats,  perhaps  the  two 
most  obstinate  classes  in  the  world,  a 
parish  might  be  placed  in  a  state  of  de 
facto  interdict.  The  Bishop  refuses  to 
fill  up  a  vacancy,  the  Herr  Oberpresident 
fines  and  imprisons  priests  who  undertake 
clerical  functions  in  the  vacated  parish  : 
the  miserable  parishioners  can  neither  be 
born,  married,  nor  buried  according  to  the 
rites  of  their  Church.  Could  any  measure 
be  better  adapted  than  this  to  kindle  feel- 
ings of  disloyalty — to  foster  the  belief 
that  the  Government  of  the  Protestant 
Emperor  was  really  attacking  the  religion 
of  the  Catholic  lieges,  instead  of  merely 
trying  to  break  the  stiff  necks  of  an  in- 
tolerably arrogant  priesthood,  who  are 
quite  content  that  their  flocks  should 
go  wholesale  "where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,"  rather 
than  give  up  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their 
pretensions,  or  admit  that  they  are  beaten  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  every  necessa/'i/ 
condition  of  the  conflict  would  have  been 
fulfilled  if,  besides  the  sequestration  of  tem- 
poralities, the  civil  side  of  clerical  functions 
(e.g.  in  the  cases  of  baptism  and  marriage) 
had  been  judged  null  and  void,  whilst  ab- 
solute liberty  in  regard  to  purely  spiritual 
functions  had  been  allowed. 

1874. 

There  now  only  remain  the  laws  of  the 
current  year  to  be  dealt  with.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  render  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing out  those  of  last  year  more  efficient. 

IX.  The  law  of  the  20th  May  treats 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  when  an  ecclesias- 
tical office  is  vacant.  In  the  case  of  an 
episcopal  see  vacated  by  a  sentence  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  we  have  to  deal  with 
what  appears  to  us  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  in  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of 
which  we  have  been  treating.  For  the 
claim  of  the  State  to  depose  a  bishop  is 
clearly  one  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
whether  Vatican  or  non-Vatican,  and  if 
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exercised  on  a  large  scale  must  necessarily 
drive  the  Establishment  into  a  cul-de-sac 
from  which  no  egress  is  imaginable.  The 
State  has  clearly  the  right  to  punish  a 
bishop  if  he  breaks  the  laws,  to  withdraw 
his  salary,  and  even  to  suspend  him,  and 
we  may  be  told  that  as  this  practically 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  deposing  him, 
we  are  only  splitting  hairs ;  but  we  main- 
tain the  contrary,  and  assert  that  as  long 
as  the  State  gives  its  formal  and  material 
recognition  to  the  Catholic  Church  it  is 
bound  to  recognize  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  its  existence,  and  that  to  claim 
the  deposing  power  in  regard  to  bishops 
is  as  much  an  inroad  into  the  spiritual 
sphere  as  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  depose 
kings  is  an  inroad  into  the  temporal 
sphere. 

Thus  much  for  the  principle.  As  re- 
gards its  application,  §  6  provides  that 
when  a  see  has  been  vacated  by  a  sentence 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  the  Chapter 
shall  be  called  upon  at  once  to  elect  a 
vicar.  If  it  fail  to  do  this  within  ten  days 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  is  to  appoint 
a  Commissioner  to  administer  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see.  Against  the  latter 
provision  no  objection  can  be  raised,  but 
the  summons  addressed  to  the  Chapter  to 
elect  a  vicar  is  a  deplorable  blunder,  arising 
either  from  ignorance  or  from  a  haughty 
disregard  of  the  structural  conditions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  legislated  for.  Where 
a  bishop  has  not  himself  resigned,  or  been 
deposed  by  a  spiritual  court  on  the  charge 
of  heresy,  a  Chapter  has  as  much  power 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  vicar  as  the 
Guards'  mess  would  have  of  proceeding  to 
the  election  of  a  Lord  Mayor.  To  sum- 
mon them  to  do  so  is,  as  it  were,  to  call 
upon  them  to  declare  themselves  in  open 
revolt,  and  to  incite  them  to  build  ecclesi- 
astical barricades. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  law 
have  reference  to  the  filling  up  of  vacan- 
cies which  may  occur  in  cures  to  which  a 
bishop  has  refused  to  appoint  properly- 
qualified  persons.  In  such  cases,  and 
others  severally  specified,  the  parishioners 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  elect  their  priest. 
The  principle  here  introduced  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended,  and  will,  we  be- 
lieve, in  course  of  time,  lead  to  the  most 
important  results. 


X.  The  law  of  the  21st  of  May  is  only 
a  declaratory  act,  and  contains  no  new 
principle  of  importance. 

XI.  The  last  law  on  our  list  is  the  Ger- 
man law  of  the  4th  of  May,  by  which 
deposed  bishops  and  dispossessed  priests 
whose  acts  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  may  be   intending   to   continue  to 
exercise  their  functions,  may  be  interned 
in    certain    localities   and  expelled  from 
others,  and,  in  case  of  their  actually  exer- 
cising such  functions,  may  be  deprived  of 
their   German   citizenship   and   expelled 
from  the  empire. 

This  Draconian  law,  though  required 
solely  for  the  use  of  Prussia,  had  to  be 
passed  by  the  German  Parliament  and 
Federal  Council,  the  only  competent 
organs  for  questions  connected  with  per- 
sonal rights  of  citizenship,  domicile,  &c. 
The  touching  docility  with  which  Prussia's 
allies  flocked  around  her  in  her  hour  of 
need  and  voted  this  law  almost  unani- 
mously is  worth  noting. 

We  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  our 
very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Prussian  and 
German  laws  to  which  the  Vatican  De- 
crees gave  rise.  Want  of  space  has  com- 
pelled us  to  omit  much  that  was  important ; 
but  we  have  at  least  attempted  to  give  a 
coherent  picture  of  the  legislation  aa  a 
whole. 

In  passing  a  general  judgment  on  these 
laws,  we  cannot,  apart  from  the  grave  mis- 
takes to  which  we  have  called  attention,  but 
express  our  approval  of  the  principle  which 
underlies  them,  because  in  it  we  recognize 
the  first  serious  attempt  made,  from  the 
liberal  point  of  view,  to  abandon  what  we 
consider  the  great  political  heresy  of  the 
day,  viz.,  the  dogma  of  the  isolation  from 
each  other  of  Church  and  State.  Human 
society,  in  our  eyes — and  on  this  point  we 
heartily  agree  with  the  Unam  Sanctam — 
is  one  and  indivisible.  That  which  God 
kas  joined  together  it  appears  to  us  vain 
for  men  to  attempt  to  put  asunder.  We 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  maintain  that, 
physiologically  constituted  as  man  is,  and 
with  his  inherited  tissues  and  nerve  centres 
such  as  they  are,  the  moral  and  religious 
organs  of  the  lord  of  the  creation  have  a 
congenital  trick  of  acting  in  unison  and 
sympathy  with  each  other  which  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  careful  breeding  and 
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scientific  selection  effectually  to  eliminate ; 
consequently  that  the  State,  which 
must  occupy  itself  with  morality,  cannot, 
for  the  present  at  least,  ignore  religion. 
Very  probably  this  may  all  he  changed 
some  generations  hence,  when  men  have 
fairly  seized  the  saving  truth  that  they  are 
after  all  not  men  but  automata  ;  but  until 
this  automatic  millennium  sets  in  we  must 
continue  to  legislate  for  human  society  on 
the  basis  of  its  human,  and  not  of  its 
self-acting,  nature.  We  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  State,  which  is  the  legislator, 
is  bound  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  to 
acquaint  itself  with,  every  form  of  re- 
ligious belief,  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
religious  protoplasm  upwards  to  that 
highly  complicated  vertebrate  whose  cere- 
bral functions  Yaticanists  assure  us  are 
immediately  controlled  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  that  it  can  as  little  afford  to  ignore 
these  forces  in  the  body  politic  as  the 
manager  of  a  coal  mine  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  gases  pent  up  in  the  bowels  of 
his  coal  seams.  How  the  relations  between 
the  two  are  in  future  to  be  settled  we  do 
not  pretend  to  tell ;  but  it  will  certainly 
not  be  by  their  turning  their  backs  upon 
each  other,  and  by  the  one  walking  to  the 
north  and  the  other  to  the  south.  Every 
step,  therefore,  taken  in  the  direction  of 
the  not  ignoring  of  each  other  seems  to 
•us  clear  gain.  Vaticanism  has  only  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  supercilious  con- 
tempt with  which  Statesmen  have  treated 
Churchmen ;  and  the  Talk  Laws  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  taking  the  ^Catholic 
Church  au  serieux,  and  regarding  it  as 
an  integral  and  very  important  portion  of 
the  body  politic. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  we  have  all  along  examined 
these  laws  on  their  own  merits  only,  and 
apart  from  the  manner  of  their  applica- 


tion. In  regard  to  the  latter,  whilst 
making  every  allowance  for  the  obstinacy, 
unreasonableness,  and  calculated  fanati- 
cism which  have  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
hierarchy,  we  are  yet  strongly  of  opinion 
that  even  as  a  mere  question  of  policy 
the  campaign  has  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive authorities  been  hopelessly  mis- 
managed. Most  of  the  prosecutions,  with 
all  the  chicanery  of  fines,  forced  sales, 
and  imprisonments,  have  turned  on  ques- 
tions of  form,  which  we  cannot  but  think 
might  have  been  avoided,  as  indeed  they 
must  have  been  avoided  in  the  dioceses 
whose  bishops  have  not  gone  to  prison. 
It  was  certain  that  the  Curia  had  a  de- 
mand for  martyrs — every  new  religion 
requires  them ;  and  the  greatest  care, 
therefore,  should  have  been  taken  to 
limit  the  supply  to  a  minimum.  "  Sir," 
lately  observed  that  wise  old  statesman, 
De"ak,  in  addressing  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hungarian  Commons,  "beware  of  mar- 
tyrs. Your  martyr  is  a  most  dangerous 
fellow  !  "  By  not  following  this  precept 
we  believe  that  the  Prussian  authorities 
have  rendered  a  very  real  service  to  the 
Vatican,  and  have,  pro  tanto,  strengthened 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  extreme 
leaders,  and  paralysed  the  reaction  against 
the  Vatican  Decrees,  which  was  making 
itself  sensibly  felt,  even  beyond  the  circle 
of  avowed  Old  Catholics.  Uncompro- 
mising legislation,  with  moderation  and 
conciliation  in  the  manner  of  its  appli- 
cation, would,  we  believe,  have  had 
the  exactly  contrary  result,  and  have 
shown  how  considerable  is  the  number 
of  those  to  whom  the  Decrees  are  an 
intolerable  burden.  Three  years  ago  to 
oppose  the  Decrees  was  to  resist  the 
oppressor  and  to  give  proof  of  courage. 
To  do  so  now  appears  like  deserting  the 
cause  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 
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THE  LAST   JOURNALS   OP   DAVID   LIVINGSTONE.1 


THE  last  journals  of  David  Livingstone 
have  come  before  us  like  a  voice  from  the 
dead.  The  fidelity  of  a  small  portion  of 
his  people  has  enabled  us  to  bury  his 
withered  remains  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  has  saved  to  the  world  the  record  of 
his  labours.  There  is  no  British  name  more 
widely  known  or  more  universally  respected 
than  that  of  Livingstone.  The  greatest 
among  African  travellers,  he  has  shown  a 
persistence  and  devotion  to  his  work  which 
has  not  only  upheld  the  reputation  of  his 
country  throughout  the  world,  but  has 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  African  explora- 
tion; and  by  his  high  example  he  has 
stimulated  others  to  follow  upon  the  same 
course,  which  will  eventually  result  in  the 
opening  of  that  hitherto  mysterious  region. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Livingstone  is  well 
known,  but  although  his  character  as  an 
explorer  has  been  established  for  many 
years,  there  are  few  persons  beyond  scien- 
tific geographers  who  truly  appreciate  his 
enormous  labours.  "When  we  examine  the 
maps  of  all  his  published  works,  we  must 
be  struck  with  amazement  that  any  one 
man  should  have  been  able  to  support  the 
bodily  fatigue  of  travelling  over  the  many 
thousand  miles  in  Africa  marked  by  that 
thin  and  wandering  line  of  red  which  de- 
notes his  track.  The  world  knows  but 
little  of  such  fatigues — the  toil  of  body  in 
unhealthy  climates ;  the  lack  of  food ; 
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constant  exposure  to  both  sun  and  rain  ; 
perpetual  anxiety ;  delays  and  passive 
hostility  that  wear  out  the  brain  with  over- 
taxed patience;  hopes  deferred,  followed 
by  that  sickness  of  heart  which  is  a  greater 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system  than  the 
heaviest  physical  work.  These  are  the 
trials  that  Livingstone  sustained  through- 
out his  life  of  exploration  ;  and  still  he 
endured  until  he  dropped  upon  his  road 
worn  out  in  his  great  work ;  and  in  soli- 
tude he  died  upon  his  knees  by  his  bed- 
side, far  from  the  world,  but  in  commu- 
nion at  the  last  with  Him  who  had  been 
his  guide  and  protector  through  a  life  of 
difficulties  and  perils. 

In  this  position — kneeling  by  his  bed, 
apparently  in  prayer — Livingstone  was 
found  dead  by  his  faithful  negro  lads. 

The  journals  are  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  most  valuable  form  by  the  Rev. 
Horace  Waller,  who  has  wisely  presented 
them  in  their  original  integrity;  we  are 
thus  assured  that,  as  we  read,  we  are  still 
in  the  companionship  of  the  great  traveller 
— Livingstone  is  speaking  to  us,  and  we 
share  his  hopes  and  anxieties,  and  follow, 
sometimes  wearied  like  himself,  but  always 
truly  sympathizing  with  his  sufferings  to 
the  end. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  greatest 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Waller  as  the  editor 
of  these  journals,  the  reading  public  will 
complain  bitterly  of  an  omission  that  in 
such  a  work  is  more  than  usually  import- 
ant— an  index  is  wanting,  This  diary 
of  African  travel  will  always  remain  as 
a  valuable  book  of  reference,  but  the 
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difficulty  will  be  to  refer  to  any  particu- 
lar point  without  the  necessity  of  wading 
through  the  headings  of  chapters. 

It  would  also  have  been  satisfactory  to 
geographical  readers  to  have  received  some 
explanation  of  the  system  adopted  in  edit- 
ing. In  printing  the  facsimile  page  of 
the  journal,  the  spelling  of  some  of  the 
names  of  places  is  different  from  those  upon 
the  map.  Thus  we  find  Muanza-bamba 
in  the  original  is  printed  on  the  chart 
Muanozambamba ;  Lukolo  in  the  jour- 
nal is  Molikolu  on  the  map;  Molilamo  in 
the  journal  is  printed  Lilimala.  These 
are  important  errors,  which  might  perplex 
future  explorers  who  depend  upon  Living- 
stone's map  for  their  guide. 

The  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
has  allured  many  travellers  to  a  grave  in 
Africa,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
Livingstone  was  naturally  ambitious  to 
close  a  long  life  of  exploration  by  the 
brilliant  discovery  of  the  most  southern 
limit  of  the  Nile  basin.  With  this  object 
he  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1866.  He  died  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1873.  Thus  he  passed  seven  years 
and  three  months  in  the  most  persevering 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  commencing  such  an  exploration  it 
was  necessary  to  work  from  the  south,'  in 
order  to  embrace  the  entire  watershed  of 
the  most  remote  limit  of  the  Nile  basin. 
Livingstone  accordingly  directed  his  first 
attention  to  the  Lake  N'yassa  of  his  former 
voyage.  He  has  been  criticized  for  having 
lost  time  by  this  wearisome  journey,  as  he 
might  have  gone  direct  to  the  Tanganyika 
by  the  usual  caravan  route  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  sought  for  the 
Nile  sources  from  the  southern  watershed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Livingstone 
had  determined  in  his  own  mind  that 
nothing  should  be  left  undone  ;  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  great  extra  distance,  he 
would  first  cross  the  N'yassa,  and  subse- 
quently examine  the  northern  lakes  in 
rotation. 

The  vast  experience  gained  in  his  former 
journeys  induced  him  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  transport  that  would  render  him 
independent  of  native  carriers ;  he  accord- 
ingly provided  himself  with  camels,  buffa- 
loes, and  donkeys,  in  the  hope  that  these 


animals  would  resist  the  t'setse  fly,  the 
bites  of  which  are  fatal  to  horses  and  ordi- 
nary cattle. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  African 
exploration  is  the  possession  of  means  of 
transport  without  native  assistance.  Living- 
stone had  accordingly  provided  himself 
with  transport  animals ;  he  had  also  en- 
gaged a  guard  of  sepoys,  a  gang  of  Jo- 
hanna men,  and  a  body  of  Nassick  boys, 
wisely  considering  that  a  diversity  of  races 
would  prevent  conspiracies  and  general 
desertion.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
in  the  organization  of  the  expedition,  and 
Livingstone  started  vid,  the  Rovuma  river 
towards  the  Lake  N'yassa. 

We  now  see  the  veteran  traveller  at  his 
actual  work,  and  like  an  old  hunter  with 
the  hounds  in  view,  the  spirit  rises  within 
him.  Page  14,  vol.  i.,  he  writes  : — "  The 
effect  of  travel  on  a  man  whose  heart  is  in 
the  right  place  is  that  the  mind  is  made 
more  self-reliant ;  it  becomes  more  confi- 
dent of  its  own  resources — there  is  greater 
presence  of  mind.  The  body  is  soon  well 
knit ;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  grow  hard 
as  a  board,  and  seem  to  have  no  fat ;  the 
countenance  is  bronzed,  and  there  is  no 
dyspepsia.  Africa  is  a  most  wonderful 
country  for  appetite,"  (fee.  <fcc. 

This  was  written  at  the  start,  in  the 
exuberance  of  spirits,  and  the  last  sentence 
is  strikingly  but  unfortunately  true — the 
"appetite"  is  wonderful,  but  the  food  is 
the  difficulty  throughout  the  arduous 
journey.  Nothing  is  more  trying  to  the 
African  explorer  than  the  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies. In  many  places,  although  food  may 
be  abundant,  the  natives  will  not  sell. 
Suspicion  or  natural  ill-will  prompts  them, 
if  warlike,  to  resist ;  or  if  timid,  they  will 
abandon  their  villages  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  traveller's  party.  Men  must  be  fed, 
and  if  the  natives  will  neither  sell  nor 
give  provisions,  the  explorer's  men  must 
either  forage  or  starve.  Foraging  may 
lead  to  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  but 
starvation  or  short  rations  must  certainly 
lead  to  discontent,  mutiny,  and  desertion. 
In  either  case,  the  difficulty  of  supplies  is 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  the  African 
explorer. 

Livingstone,  the  experienced  traveller, 
with  his  well-organized  expedition,  quickly 
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entered  upon  the  customary  trials  of  the 
country.  His  sepoys,  on  whom  he  had  re- 
lied, behaved  disgracefully;  they  purposely 
maltreated  the  invaluable  beasts  of  burden ; 
they  belaboured  the  donkeys  to  death 
with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets ;  they 
overloaded  and  maimed  the  camels,  and 
the  unfortunate  beasts  quickly  succumbed 
to  neglect  and  cruelty.  The  Johanna  men 
were  as  bad,  or  worse.  The  t'setse  flies 
were  worse  than  all,  and  no  animal  was 
proof  against  their  attacks.  Livingstone 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  more 
authority  or  control  over  his  miserable 
people  than  he  possessed  over  the  t'setse 
flies ;  all  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be, 
and  they  did  their  worst. 

There  are  inexperienced  people  in  Eu- 
rope who  imagine  that  an  individual  ex- 
plorer should  be  able  to  assert  a  superiority 
over  his  people  that  will  give  him  the 
necessary  control.  This  is  a  theoretical 
idea.  Without  a  resort  to  force  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  prove  a  superiority 
to  savage  people.  Livingstone  was  not 
in  a  position  to  use  this  argument. 

Throughout  these  pages  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  negro  is  painted  in  his 
true  character.  Although  Livingstone 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  the  race  when  praise  is  due,  he  pro- 
duces so  many  pictures  of  their  brutality 
and  natural  love  of  homicide  and  savage- 
dom,  that  the  greatest  friend  of  the  black 
must  stand  aghast.  In  page  32,  vol.  i., 
he  writes — "  Before  reaching  Ntande  we 
passed  the  ruins  of  two  villages.  The 
owners  were  the  attacking  party  when  we 
ascended  the  Rovuma  in  1862.  I  have 
still  the  old  sail  with  four  bullet-holes 
through  it  made  by  the  shots  which  they 
fired  after  we  had  given  cloth  and  got 
assurances  of  friendship.  The  father  and 
son  of  this  village  were  the  two  men  seen 
by  the  second  boat  preparing  to  shoot; 
the  fire  of  her  crew  struck  the  father  on 
the  chin  and  the  son  on  the  head.  It 
may  have  been  for  the  best  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  thus  known  as  people  who  can 
hit  hard  when  unjustly  attacked,  as  we  on 
this  occasion  most  certainly  were.  Never 
was  a  more  murderous  assault  more  un- 
justly made  or  less  provoked." 

Such  evidence  from  Livingstone,  who 


was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  must  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  imagine  that  African 
exploration  is  free  from  danger  if  the  tra- 
veller behaves  kindly  towards  the  natives. 

On  the  llth  of  June,  1866,  Living- 
stone writes — "  Our  carriers  refuse  to  go 
further,  because  they  say  that  they  fear 
being  captured  here  on  their  return."  On 
the  14th  of  June  he  writes — "  I  am  now 
as  much  dependent  upon  carriers  as  if  I 
had  never  bought  a  beast  of  burden." 

In  spite  of  his  care  in  providing  animals 
of  transport,  we  already  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  usual  African  troubles — his 
cattle  dead,  his  men  mutinous,  and  a 
general  scarcity  of  provisions. 

He  now  arrives  upon  the  horrible  track 
of  the  slave-traders.  "  Matumora  admits 
that  his  people  sell  each  other."  Thus 
the  natives  traffic  in  their  own  people, 
while  the  Arabs  kidnap  slaves  in  all  direc- 
tions. "  On  the  19th  of  June,  1866,  we 
passed  a  woman  tied  by  the  neck  to  a 
tree,  and  dead.  The  people  of  the  country 
explained  that  she  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  other  slaves  in  a  gang, 
and  her  master  had  determined  that  she 
should  not  become  the  property  of  any  one 
else  if  she  recovered  after  resting  for  a 
time.  I  may  mention  here  that  we  saw 
others  tied  up  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
one  lying  in  the  path  shot,  or  stabbed,  for 
she  was  in  a  pool  of  blood.  The  expla- 
nation we  invariably  got  was  that  the 
Arab  who  owned  these  victims  was  enraged 
at  losing  his  money  by  the  slaves  being 
unable  to  march,  and  vented  his  spleen  by 
murdering  them." 

At  page  62,  vol.  i.,  Livingstone  writes 
— "We  passed  a  slave  woman  shot  or 
stabbed  through  the  body,  and  lying  on 
the  path." 

In  the  same  page,  27th  of  June — 
"  To-day  we  came  upon  a  man  dead  from 
starvation,  as  he  was  very  thin.  One  of 
our  men  wandered  and  found  a  number 
of  slaves  with  slave-sticks  on,  abandoned 
by  their  master  from  want  of  food ;  they 
were  too  weak  to  be  able  to  speak  or  say 
where  they  had  come  from ;  some  were 
quite  young." 

A  terrible  illustration  is  given  (page 
62)  of  these  poor  wretches  thus  aban- 
doned to  die  of  starvation. 
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Among  such  scenes  of  horror,  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  slave-hunting,  Living- 
stone plods  forward.  He  reaches  the  Lake 
N'yassa  ;  he  is  deserted  by  his  faithless 
Johanna  men,  who  return,  to  Zanzibar 
with  the  false  report  of  his  death,  with 
such  circumstantial  evidence  that  it  was 
generally  accepted  in  Europe,  until  the 
return  of  the  Livingstone  Search  Expe- 
dition so  admirably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Young,  K.N. 

Native  carriers  are  hired  with  difficulty. 
These,  as  usual,  desert,  and  abscond  with 
their  loads,  including  valuable  merchan- 
dise, gunpowder,  and,  worse  than  all, 
Livingstone's  only  medicine  chest ! 

We  now  find  the  unfortunate  traveller 
nearly  starving,  both  he  and  his  people 
living  upon  mushrooms,  in  a  country  that 
has  been  harried  by  the  Mazitu  tribe ;  he 
is  sick,  and  faint  from  want  of  food,  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  and  totally  without 
quinine  or  other  medicine.  In  page  177 
he  writes,  at  the  moment  of  this  dreadful 
loss — "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  now  received 
sentence  of  death,  like  poor  Bishop  Mac- 
kenzie." Nevertheless,  Livingstone,  with 
a  dogged  determination,  added  to  a  firm 
trust  in  Providence,  moves  slowly  but 
steadily  forward. 

On  the  20th  of  May.  1867,  Livingstone 
arrives  at  an  Arab  station,  and  is  well  re- 
ceived by  the  headman.  "  Hamees  has 
"been  particularly  kind  to  me  in  present- 
ing food,  beads,  cloth,  and  getting  infor- 
mation." Although  Livingstone  is  now 
the  guest  of  the  slave-traders,  he  finds 
them  far  more  hospitable  than  the  natives. 
He  writes — "  Hamees  is  certainly  very 
anxious  to  secure  my  safety." 

This  man  assists  Livingstone  materially 
in  his  journey.  Having  crossed  the 
Chambeze,  which  flows  into  the  great  Lake 
Bangweolo,  he  arrives  at  the  most  south- 
ern point  of  the  Tanganyika  lake,  known 
locally  as  Liemba.  The  entire  drainage 
from  the  high  lands  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  towards  this  lake,  therefore,  should  a 
connection  be  discovered  between  Tangan- 
yika and  the  Albert  N'yanza,  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  will  be  upon  the  watershed 
which  Livingstone  descended  to  Lake 
Liemba. 

To  follow  the  extraordinary  zigzag  wan- 


derings would  be  quite  impossible  in  the 
short  space  of  a  review.  The  main  geogra- 
phical fact  of  his  seven  years'  exploration 
is  the  discovery  of  the  Lake  Bangweolo, 
which  Livingstone  has  proved  to  receive  the 
river  Chambeze,  and  to  give  birth  to  the 
Luapula.  This  latter  river  passes  through 
the  smaller  Lake  Moero  Okata,  from  which 
it  emerges  as  the  Lualaba. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Livingstone 
has  thus  discovered  the  sources  of  one  of 
the  great  African  rivers  at  present  un- 
known. As  the  veteran  traveller  was  oc- 
cupied in  a  search  for  the  Nile  sources,  it 
Avas  natural  that  he  should  be  predisposed 
to  the  belief  that  any  grand  stream  with 
a  northerly  course  should  be  the  head- 
water of  the  White  Nile.  At  the  same 
time  we  see  that  his  mind  was  perplexed 
by  contradictory  accounts  received,  both 
from  Arab  traders  and  from  natives 
of  the  country,  until  he  fairly  doubted 
all  reports,  and  hesitated  whether  he  was 
upon  the  sources  of  the  Nile  or  upon  the 
Congo.  In  this  state  of  bewilderment  he 
writes,  in  page  270,  vol.  i. — "A  man  from 
the  upper  part  of  Tanganyika  gives  the 
same  account  of  the  river  from  Eusisi 
that  Burton  and  Speke  received  when  they 
went  to  its  mouth.  He  says  that  the 
water  of  the  lake  goes  up  some  distance, 
but  is  met  by  Rusisi  water  and  driven 
back  thereby.  The  lake  water,  he  adds, 
finds  an  exit  northwards  and  eastwards  by 
several  small  rivers  which  would  admit 
small  canoes  only.  They  pour  into  Lake 
Chowambe — probably  that  discovered  by 
Mr.  Baker.  This  Chowambe  is  in  Hundi, 
the  country  of  cannibals ;  but  the  most 
enlightened  informants  leave  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  groping  in  the  dark  : 
it  may  be  all  different  when  we  come  to 
see  it." 

Although  Livingstone  is  perfectly  right 
in  thus  suspiciously  receiving  geographical 
information  from  the  natives,  the  curious 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
Egyptian  expedition  received  evidence 
from  the  envoys  of  M'tc'sc,  the  king  of 
Uganda,  that  the  M'wootan  N'zigc  (Albert 
N'yanza)  was  connected  with  the  Tangan- 
yika by  an  intricate  channel ;  that  the 
lake  waters  passed  through  the  country 
of  Barundi  (evidently  a  prefix  of  "  Bar  " 
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to  "  Himdi ")  and  that  a  cannibal  tribe 
occupied  the  western  coast  of  Boam- 
ba — marked  on  Livingstone's  map  "  Ba- 
bembe." 

In  page 281,  vol.  i.,  Livingstone  writes — 
"  The  native  name  for  the  people  of  Ujiji 
is  AVayeiye."  M'tese's  envoys  informed 
the  Egyptian  expedition  that  Ujiji  on  the 
MVootan  N'zige  was  known  by  them  as 
"  Uyeiye." 

In  page  285,  vol.  i.,  we  find — "  Tangan- 
yika is  declared  to  send  its  water  through 
the  north  into  Lake  Chowambe,  or  Baker's 
Lake ;  if  this  does  not  prove  false,  then 
Tanganyika  is  an  expansion  of  the  Nile 
and  so  is  Lake  Chowambe,  the  two  lakes 
being  connected  by  the  river  Loanda." 

The  varying  names  of  the  same  lake 
are  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  local 
terms,  as  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  is 
known  by  the  natives  as  "  Liemba  ;  "  thus 
in  like  manner  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Albert  N'yanza  may  be  known  as 
Chowambe. 

In  reviewing  Livingstone's  journals  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  geographer 
to  watch  carefully  the  varying  information 
given  tu  him  by  the  natives  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  forms  his  opinion  upon  the 
Nile  sources  entirely  from  hearsay ;  thus 
the  reader  will  have  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  judgment  upon  the  same  basis. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  varying 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair  in  this 
solitary  man,  who  has  thus  sacrificed  him- 
self to  work  out  a  grand  idea.  At  times, 
when  debilitated  by  sickness,  his  spirits 
sink,  but  when  renewed  strength  brings  a 
healthy  reaction,  he  again  brightens,  and 
even  becomes  sanguine  and  positive. 

In  page  327,  vol.  i.,  he  writes — "  Burns 
are  literally  innumerable:  rising  on  the 
ridges,  or,  as  I  formerly  termed  them, 
mounds,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  primary 
or  ultimate  sources  of  the  Zambesi,  Congo, 
and  Nile ;  by  their  union  are  formed 
streams  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  or  100 
yards  broad,  and  always  deep  enough  to 
require  either  canoes  or  bridges.  These 
I  propose  to  call  the  secondary  sources, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile  they  are 
•drawn  off  by  three  lines  of  drainage,  they 
become  the  head-waters  (the  caput  Nili) 
of  the  river  of  Egypt." 


After  long  and  wearying  delays  we  find 
from  the  following  editorial  note  that 
Livingstone  unites  as  a  last  resource  with 
the  traders,  page  355,  vol.  i.  : — "  At  last 
he  makes  a  start  on  the  llth  of  December, 
1868,  with  the  Arabs  who  are  bound  east- 
wards for  Ujiji.  It  is  a  motley  group, 
composed  of  Mohammed  and  his  friends, 
a  gang  of  Unyamwezi  hangers-on,  and 
strings  of  wretched  slaves  yoked  together 
in  their  heavy  slave-sticks."  We  thus 
see  that  Livingstone  was  utterly  powerless 
to  prevent  the  slave  trade  ;  he  saw,  what 
he  had  formerly  witnessed  in  Africa,  every 
conceivable  horror,  but  he  was  alone ;  he 
had  for  years  past  represented  the  atro- 
cities of  the  slave  trade,  but  no  forcible 
steps  had  been  taken  to  suppress  it. 
Livingstone  had  simply  been  made  an 
African  Consul,  as  though  the  name  of  a 
consul  could  produce  the  panic  among  the 
traders  that  is  occasioned  by  a  garden- 
scarecrow  among  the  sparrows. 

Thus  the  consul  was  not  only  powerless 
to  suppress  the  infamous  traffic,  but  he 
was  actually  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  join  the  cortege  of  slave-hunters  and  to 
travel  in  company  with  them  and  their 
•'  slaves  yoked  together  in  heavy  slave- 
sticks."  This  was  a  trying  position  for  a 
British  Consul,  more  especially  for  a  man 
like  Livingstone,  whose  heart  burned 
within  him  at  the  abominations  that  he 
witnessed.  He  could  do  nothing ;  "  the 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak." 
In  the  companionship  of  the  Arabs  he  at 
length  arrives,  frightfully  ill,  at  the  Tan- 
ganyika Lake,  and  crossing  in  canoes,  he 
reaches  Ujiji  ou  the  1-ith  of  March,  1869. 

The  editor  remarks,  "  It  was  his  first 
visit,  but  he  had  arranged  that  supplies 
should  be  forwarded  thither  by  caravans 
bound  inland  from  Zanzibar.  Most  un- 
fortunately his  goods  were  made  away 
with  in  all  directions — not  only  on  this, 
but  on  several  other  occasions.  The  dis- 
appointment to  a  man  shattered  in  health, 
and  craving  i'or  letters  and  stores,  must 
have  been  severe  indeed." 

"  Severe  indeed "  will  be  echoed  by 
every  reader  who  sympathises  with  Living- 
stone's forlorn  condition. 

At  Ujiji  Livingstone  rests  to  recruit 
his  strength.  He  writes — "  This  is  a  den 
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of  the  worst  kind  of  slave-traders ;  those 
whom  I  met  in  Urungu  and  Itawa  were 
gentlemen  slavers  :  the  Ujiji  slavers,  like 
the  Kilwa  and  Portuguese,  are  the  vilest 
of  the  vile.  It  is  not  a  trade,  but  a 
system  of  consecutive  murders ;  they  go 
to  plunder  and  kidnap,  and  every  trading 
trip  is  nothing  but  a  foray." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  slave-hunting 
of  the  Arabs  was  conducted  at  Ujiji  upon 
the  same  principles  as  by  the  Egyptian 
Arabs  north  of  the  equator.  The  latter 
were  forcibly  expelled  by  the  Khedive's 
expedition  in  1872,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  until  the  same  physical 
persuasion  shall  be  used,  the  Arabs  of 
Ujiji  will  continue  their  atrocities. 

During  his  stay  at  Ujiji,  Livingstone 
directs  his  attention  to  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  Tanganyika.  He  finds  that 
a  steady  current  sets  to  the  north.  In 
page  16,  vol.  ii.,  he  writes — "  The  current 
in  Tanganyika  is  well  marked  when  the 
lighter  coloured  water  of  a  river  flows  in 
and  does  not  at  once  mix — the  Luisho  at 
Ujiji  is  a  good  example,  and  it  shows  by 
large  light  greenish  patches  on  the  surface 
a  current  of  nearly  a  mile  an  hour  north. 
It  begins  to  flow  about  February,  and  con- 
tinues running  north  till  November  or 
December.  Evaporation  on  300  miles  of 
the  south  is  then  at  its  strongest,  and 
water  begins  to  flow  gently  south  till 
arrested  by  the  flood  of  the  great  rains 
there,  which  takes  place  in  February  and 
March.  There  is  it  seems  a  reflux  for 
about  three  months  in  each  year,  flow  and 
reflow  being  the  effect  of  the  rains  and 
evaporation  on  a  lacustrine  river  300 
miles  in  length  lying  south  of  the 
equator.  The  flow  northwards  I  have 
myself  observed;  that  again  southwards 
rests  on  native  testimony,  and  it  was 
elicited  from  the  Arabs  by  pointing  out 
the  northern  current ;  they  attributed  the 
southern  current  to  the  effect  of  the  wind, 
which  they  say  there  blows  south." 

This  theory  can  hardly  hold  good  in  the 
face  of  the  following  extracts  from  the 
journals  :— "  On  the  12th  July,  1869, 
Livingstone  starts  across  the  lake  to  com- 
mence explorations  in  .  the  unknown  west. 
He  writes—"  Left  at  1.30  A.M.,  and  pulled 
seven  and  a  half  hours  to  the  left  bank  of 


the  Malagarasi  river.  We  cannot  go  by 
day,  because  about  11  A.M.  a  south-west 
wind  commences  to  blow,  which  the  heavy 
canoes  cannot  face ;  it  often  begins  earlier 
or  later,  according  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  An  east  wind  blows  from  sunrise 
till  10  or  11  A.M.,  and  then  the  south- 
west begins." 

This  account  of  the  changeable  charac- 
ter of  the  winds  would  completely  upset 
the  Arabs'  theory  that  the  steady  current 
of  one  mile  per  hour  in  the  vast  body  of 
water  thirty  miles  across  and  upwards  of 
300  fathoms  deep  should  be  the  result  of 
a  steady  monsoon. 

Livingstone  continues,  at  page  19,  vol. 
ii. — "  Were  it  not  for  the  current,  Tan- 
ganyika would  be  covered  with  green 
scum,  now  rolling  away  in  miles  of  length 
and  breadth  to  the  north.  .  .  .  Prodigious 
quantities  of  confeme  pass  us  day  and 
night  in  slow,  majestic  flow." 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  observation 
that  the  "  confervas  pass  us  day  and 
night,"  which,  as  the  wind  blows  from 
different  quarters  during  that  time,  is  at 
once  a  demolition  of  the  Arabs'  theory 
that  the  current  of  the  Tanganyika  is  due 
to  the  action  of  winds. 

This  extraordinary  current  of  one  mile 
per  hour  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  so 
large  a  lake.  The  Albert  N'yanza  has 
no  perceptible  current,  although  the  entire 
Nile  issues  from  its  northern  extremity  ; 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
river  of  great  size  must  issue  from  the 
Tanganyika  with  considerable  velocity. 
The  report  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
large  effluent  by  that  energetic  young 
officer  Lieutenant  Cameron  will  most 
likely  prove  to  be  the  great  outlet  of  the 
lake. 

At  page  20,  vol.  ii.,  Livingstone  writes 
— "  A  strong  wind  from  the  east  to-day. 
A  current  sweeps  round  this  islet,  Kis- 
enge,  from  north-east  to  south-east,  and 
carries  trees  and  duckweed  at  more  than 
a  mile  an  hour,  in  spite  of  the  breeze  blow- 
ing across  it  to  the  west."  The  current  is 
here  described  as  setting  against  the  strong 
wind. 

Livingstone's  journey  to  the  Manyuema 
tribe  in  company  with  Mohammed's  Arab 
party  is  most  interesting.  This  country 
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was  new  ground,  and  had  only  lately  been 
opened  up  by  the  traders.  Unfortunately 
for  the  explorer,  the  Arabs  had  at  once 
commenced  slave-hunting,  and  the  natives 
were  rendered  hostile,  and  suspicious  of 
strangers. 

The  rainy  season  was  at  its  height,  and 
Livingstone  once  more  is  a  victim  to  mal- 
aria and  constant  drenchings.  Now  and 
then  we  gather  from  his  journal  stray  bits 
of  geography  as  he  received  the  informa- 
tion from  the  natives — "  13th  of  February, 
1870 — Falls  between  Vira  and  Baker's 
water  seen  by  WanyamwezeV' 

Livingstone  gains  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  Lualaba,  but  he  is  forced  to  turn 
back  from  Bambarre.  He  is  afflicted  with 
malignant  ulcers  on  the  legs,  a  terrible 
disease  of  the  country,  which  is  often  fatal. 
This  same  complaint  destroyed  many  troops 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt's  expedition.  The 
Arabs  cause  disturbance  among  the  tribes, 
and  Livingstone's  own  men  become  de- 
moralized by  their  association  with  the 
traders ;  sick  and  disheartened,  the  ex- 
plorer is  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  Bam- 
barre are  said  to  be  cannibals  :  "  a  quarrel 
with  a  wife  often  ends  in  the  husband  kill- 
ing her  and  eating  her  heart." 

During  the  vexatious  delays  in  that 
country,  Livingstone  amused  himself  with 
geographical  theories.  In  these  we  see 
traces  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  constant  sickness  and  by  four 
years'  absence  from  civilized  associates. 
The  remarks  upon  Speke  and  Grant's  dis- 
coveries require  correction.  Livingstone 
was  never  near  the  Victoria  N'yanza 
which  Speke  actually  discovered;  there- 
fore it  is  hardly  fair  to  assert  theories 
which  are  at  variance  with  facts  firmly 
established  by  eye-witnesses  of  so  high  a 
reputation  as  Speke  and  Grant.  At  page 
51,  vol.  ii.,  in  comparing  the  value  of  the 
Nile  of  Speke's  Victoria  N'yanza,  Living- 
stone writes—"  Taking  their  White  Nile 
at  eighty  or  ninety  yards,  or  say  one  hun- 
dred yards  broad,"  &c.  In  N.  lat.  1°  37', 
at  M'rooli,  Speke's  Nile  is  at  least  one 
thousand  yards  broad  and  very  deep.  As 
the  current  increases,  it  narrows  to  a  mean 
of  about  five  hundred  yards,  and  continues 
this  width  with  slight  variation  until  the 
Karuma  Falls,  in  N.  Lat.  2°15'.  From  that 


point  the  river  is  a  series  of  frightful 
rapids  and  falls  until  it  reaches  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Albert  N'yanza.  No  person 
who  has  seen  Speke's  "  Victoria  Nile  "  can 
hesitate  in  accepting  the  Victoria  N'yanza 
as  a  mighty  source. 

•On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  we  find 
Livingstone  still  detained  at  Bambarre. 
His  accounts  of  the  natives  among  whom 
he  had  been  residing  for  nearly  a  year  do 
not  raise  the  "  man  and  the  brother"  to 
that  pitch  of  excellence  which  is  claimed 
for  him  by  optimists.  He  writes  (page 
95,  vol.  ii.)— "The  Manyuema  are  the 
most  bloody,  callous  savages  I  know.  One 
puts  a  scarlet  feather  from  a  parrot's  tail 
on  the  ground,  and  challenges  those  near 
to  stick  it  in  the  hair;  he  who  does  so- 
must  kill  a  man  or  woman  !  " 

"  Another  custom  is,  that  none  dare 
wear  the  skin  of  the  musk-cat,  Ngawa, 
unless  he  has  murdered  somebody  :  guns 
alone  prevent  them  from  killing  us  all, 
and  for  no  reason  either." 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  cholera, 
having  spread  from  Zanzibar,  attacked  these 
charming  people,  and  Livingstone  writes 
— "  How  many  Manyuema  died  we  do  not 
know;  the  survivors  became  afraid  of  eat- 
ing the  dead." 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1871,  Living- 
stone writes  these  few  words  only  in  his- 
diary — "  I  am  heartsore  and  sick  of 
human  blood." 

No  position  can  be  more  pitiable  than- 
that  of  our  unfortunate  countryman.  He 
who  had  been  a  missionary,  but  who  was  now 
an  explorer  and  a  British  Consul,  had  still 
the  warm  philanthropic  feelings  of  his 
original  calling  combined  with  the  judicial 
character  of  his  official  position,  but  he 
was  a  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.  He  was 
utterly  without  power  or  control.  His 
own  few  followers  did  what  they  chose; 
the  Arabs  plundered  and  enslaved,  scorn- 
ing alike  his  advice  or  interference ;  the 
natives  were,  if  possible,  worse  than  the 
slave-hunters  ;  and  in  this  hell  the  great 
man  Livingstone  is  forced  to  pass  a  mise- 
rable existence  without  a  hope  of  re- 
lease. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  condemn  the 
slave-traders,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  brutal  Manyuema  deserve  no 
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better  fate  than  that  of  slavery;  it  ap- 
pears impossible  to  transact  legitimate 
business  with  such  savage  people.  Here 
is  '  Livingstone's  testimony  : — "  24th  of 
April,  1871.— Old  feuds  lead  the  Man- 
yuema  to  entrap  the  traders  to  fight; 
they  invite  them  to  go  to  trade,  and  tell 
them  that  at  such  a  village  plenty  of  ivory 
lies ;  then,  when  the  trader  goes  with  his 
people,  word  is  sent  that  he  is  coming  to 
fight,  and  he  is  met  by  enemies  who  com- 
pel him  to  defend  himself  by  their  on- 
slaught. We  were  nearly  entrapped  in 
this  way  by  a  chief  pretending  to  guide  us 
through  the  country  near  Basitange  ;  he 
would  have  landed  us  in  a  fight,  but  we 
detected  his  drift,  changed  our  course  so 
as  to  mislead  any  messengers  he  might 
have  sent,  and  dismissed  him  with  some 
sharp  words." 

How  is  it  possible  to  improve  such 
people,  or  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  a  tribe  so  hopelessly  barbarous  ? 
At  page  127  we  find  : — "  A  stranger  in 
the  market  had  ten  human  under-jaw- 
bones  hung  by  a  string  over  his  shoulder ; 
on  inquiry,  he  professed  to  have  killed  and 
eaten  the  owners,  and  showed  with  his 
knife  how  he  cut  up  his  victims.  When  I 
expressed  disgust,  he  and  others  laughed." 
No  one  would  dream  of  accusing  Liv- 
ingstone of  exaggeration,  and  the  great 
value  of  his  journals  consists  in  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  their  integrity  ;  but  the 
whole  story  of  seven  years'  travel  is  a 
repetition  of  barbarity  such  as  should  dis- 
-pel  for  ever  the  idea  that  the  African  race 
•is  naturally  docile  and  ready  to  welcome 
•the  pioneers  of  civilization. 

Notwithstanding  the  savage  customs  of 
the  Manyuema  (who  killed  and  ate  one  of 
Livingstone's  boys),  they  hold  public 
markets,  at  which  Livingstone  finds  ex- 
posed for  sale  "earthen  pots,  cassava, 
grass  cloth,  fishes,  and  fowls."  Having 
at  length  reached  the  great  Lualaba  river, 
in  company  with  the  Arabs,  he  finds  it  at 
a  considerably  lower  level  than  the  Tan- 
ganyika Lake.  An  Arab  party  under 
their  leader,  Hassani,  starts  to  explore  the 
new  river  Lualaba,  in  hopes  of  discover- 
ing a  rich  ivory  country.  Livingstone  is 
now  left  in  company  with  other  Arabs, 
almost  alone,  as  his  followers  have  all 


deserted  him,  with  the  exception  of  his 
few  Nassick  boys. 

Several  rival  parties  of  Arab  traders 
had  followed  upon  the  new  path  taken  by 
Livingstone's  companions,  trusting  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered country.  The  result  of  compe- 
tition quickly  showed  a  jealousy  among 
the  Arabs,  one  of  whose  parties  vented 
their  rage  upon  the  natives  with  whom 
Livingstone  was  residing.  This  is  the 
most  horrible  incident  of  his  long  journey. 
Without  the  slightest  cause  or  provocation, 
the  Arabs  deliberately  open  fire  upon  the 
crowds  of  unfortunate  women  assembled  in 
the  market-place.  A  wholesale  massacre 
takes  place  ;  the  helpless  creatures  are 
driven  into  the  river  and  drowned,  or  but- 
chered upon  the  shore,  until  between  three 
and  four  hundred  have  been  killed  before 
Livingstone's  eyes. 

He  writes — "I  proposed  to  Dtigumbe 
to  catch  the  murderers,  and  hang  them 
up  in  the  market-place  as  our  protest 
against  the  bloody  deeds,  before  the 
Manyuema."  This  was  impossible,  and 
we  now  find  Livingstone  driven  desperate, 
and  determined  at  all  risks  to  separate 
himself  from  the  forced  companionship 
of  the  bloodthirsty  Arabs,  and  to  return 
to  TJjiji,  there  to  wait  until  he  could  ob- 
tain fresh  men  and  supplies  from  distant 
Zanzibar.  He  writes — "  I  tried  to  go 
down  Lualaba,  then  up  it,  and  west,  but 
with  blood-hounds  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back 
to  Ujiji  for  other  men,  though  it  will 
throw  me  out  of  the  chance  of  discovering 
the  fourth  great  lake  in  the  Lualaba  line 
of  drainage,  and  other  things  of  great 
value." 

He  marches  towards  Ujiji,  and  is  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  in  ambuscade  within 
a  forest.  Here  he  narrowly  escapes  from 
two  spears,  and  loses  two  of  his  followers, 
killed,  together  with  all  his  remaining 
merchandise.  He  again  falls  sick,  and 
moves  forward  with  difficulty,  and  in  great 
dejection  of  spirits.  On  the  20th  of 
September,  1871,  he  fortunately  meets 
an  Arab  company  of  200  guns,  under 
the  command  of  Nassur  Masudi.  These 
Arabs  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him 
food,  which  he  sorely  needed  ;  they  were 
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returning  to  Uj'iji  from  a  successful  jour- 
ney, and  poor  Livingstone,  although  re- 
joiced to  find  protectors  for  his  little  party, 
exclaims,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment — "All  the  traders  were  returning 
successful.  I  alone  had  failed,  and  expe- 
rienced worry,  thwarting,  baffling,  when 
almost  in  sight  of  the  end  towards  which 
I  strained." 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  Livingstone, 
full  of  hope,  arrives  at  Ujiji,  where  he  had 
a  supply  of  stores.  He  quickly  discovers 
that  they  have  been  all  stolen  !  Plunged 
once  more  into  anguish,  he  writes — "  I 
felt  in  my  destitution  as  if  I  were  the  man 
who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
and  fell  among  thieves." 

In  this  extremity,  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  at  some  length  from  his  journal. 
The  28th  of  October,  1871,  found  Living- 
stone at  zero.  He  writes — "  But  when 
my  spirits  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  the 
good  Samaritan  was  close  at  hand,  for  one 
morning  Susi  came  running  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  and  gasped  out,  '  An  Eng- 
lishman !  I  see  him ! '  And  off  he 
darted  to  meet  him.  The  American  flag 
at  the  head  of  a  caravan  told  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  stranger.  Bales  of  goods, 
baths  of  tin,  huge  kettles/  cooking  pots, 
tents,  £c.,  made  one  think,  *  This  must 
be  a  luxurious  traveller,  and  not  one  at  his 
wits'  end  like  me.'  It  was  Henry  More- 
land  Stanley,  the  travelling  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  sent  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  junior,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  4,000/.,  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation about  Dr.  Livingstone  if  living, 
and,  if  dead,  to  bring  home  my  bones." 

"  ....  I  am  not  of  a  demonstrative 
turn ;  as  cold,  indeed,  as  we  islanders  are 
reputed  to  be,  but  this  disinterested  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Bennett,  so  nobly  carried  into 
effect  by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  simply  over- 
whelming. I  really  do  feel  extremely  grate- 
ful, and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  at  not  being  more  worthy  of  the 
generosity.  Mr.  Stanley  has  done  his  part 
with  untiring  energy — good  judgment  in 
the  teeth  of  very  serious  obstacles." 

Not  only  Englishmen,  but  the  whole 
civilized  world,  must  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Bennett  and  to  his  energetic  representa- 


tive, Mr.  Stanley,  for  this  charitable  ex- 
pedition. To  Mr.  Stanley  the  highest 
praise  is  due,  and  his  exertions  in  bring- 
ing relief  to  so  distant  a  point. as  Ujiji, 
and  thus  supporting  Livingstone,  must  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  all  African  ex- 
plorers, who  know  the  difficulties  that 
he  overcame  far  better  than  the  applaud- 
ing public. 

Livingstone  was  now  well  furnished  with 
supplies  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Bennett.  He  improves  in  health  from 
the  exhilarating  effects  of  good  food  and 
civilized  companionship ;  he  is  no  longer 
a  speck  of  civilization  in  the  dark  mass 
of  savagedom,  but  he  has  a  friend  in  a 
land  where  true  friendship  appears  to  be 
unknown.  The  reaction  at  once  recalls 
his  natural  spirit.  An  expedition  is 
organized  by  boat  to  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Tanganyika  Lake. 

Accompanied  by  Stanley,  he  visits  the 
extreme  corner,  and  finds  the  Kiver  Lusize 
an  affluent  instead  of  an  effluent. 

This  was  simply  a  confirmation  of  Cap- 
tain Burton's  report,  in  his  "  Lake  Ke- 
fions  of  Central  Africa,"  when  he  and 
peke  first  visited  the  Tanganyika, 

This  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  Albert  N'yanza 
and  the  Tanganyika,  although  Livingstone 
had  always  heard  that  they  were  one 
water  ;  and  it  appears  to  upset  the  asser- 
tions of  M'tese's  envoys  and  the  merchants 
from  Karagwe,  who  gave  decided  infor- 
mation to  the  Egyptian  expedition  that  a 
communication  actually  existed  between 
the  two  lakes — in  fact,  that  they  were  one 
water. 

Livingstone  and  Stanley  return  to 
Ujiji,  the  latter  having  suffered  severely 
from  fever. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1871,  Mr. 
Stanley  leaves  Ujiji  for  home,  whether 
America  or  England  is  not  mentioned. 
On  the  29th  of  November,  in  Living- 
stone's diary,  three  months  before  Stan- 
ley's departure,  and  one  month  after  his 
first  arrival  at  Ujiji,  we  find  this  entry, 
page  159,  vol.  ii.  : — 

"  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  probably 
by  the  Longumba  Eiver  into  Lualaba  as 
the  Luamo,  but  this  as  yet  must  be  set 
down  as  a  '  theoretical  discovery.'  " 
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This  is  extremely  puzzling,  as  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  if  Living- 
stone entertained  this  idea  on  the  29th  of 
November,  when  he  was  actually  exploring 
the  Tanganyika  in  canoes,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Stanley,  and  fully  supplied 
with  stores,  he  would  have  directed  his 
course  to  the  Longumba  River,  and  have 
at  once  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  him- 
self and  of  Stanley  whether  the  "  theoreti- 
cal discovery  "  was  simply  theory  or  fact. 
It  is  quite  incomprehensible  why  this  was 
neglected,  and  why,  after  Stanley's  de- 
parture homewards,  Livingstone  should 
have  started  for  the  fabulous  fountains  of 
Herodotus,  instead  of  working  out  the  im- 
portant idea  noted  in  his  diary  on  the 
29th  of  November,  that  "  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  is  probably  by  the  Longumba 
River  into  Lualaba  as  the  Luamo."  This 
would  have  been  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical discovery  of  his  long  and  weari- 
some expedition — one  that  would  have 
settled  a  vexed  question,  and  would  have 
fully  repaid  him  for  the  many  years  of 
dangers,  privations,  and  fearful  difficulties 
that  he  had  so  patiently  undergone. 

It  appears  as  though  his  mind  was 
attracted  by  the  native  reports  of  certain 
fountains  or  springs,  and  he  had  become 
so  completely  possessed  by  this  one  idea 
that  he  preferred  it  to  all  other  researches. 
Although  he  had  throughout  his  long  life 
of  wandering  and  exploration  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  utter  fallacy  of  native  reports 
on  geographical  questions,  he  seems  to 
have  thrown  over  this  invaluable  expe- 
rience, and  to  have  become  simply  infatu- 
ated in  following  this  ignis  fatuus — "  the 
fountains  of  Herodotus  !  "  At  page  179 
vol.  ii.  he  writes  : — "  I  pray  the  good  Lord 
of  all  to  favour  me  so  as  to  allow  me  to 
discover  the  ancient  fountains  of  Hero- 
dotus." 

From  the  date  of  Mr.  Stanley's  depar- 
ture till  the  15th  of  August,  Livingstone 
remains  at  Ujiji,  waiting  for  the  promised 
carriers  from  Zanzibar.  During  this 
wearying  delay  he  occupies  himself  in 
various  ways,  and  notes  down  many 
original  ideas  in  his  diary.  Among 
others  the  following  extract  deserves  re- 
mark, as  it  emanates  from  so  high  an 
authority  as  Livingstone.  Alluding  to 


future  plans  for  Missionary  enterprise,  he 
writes  (page  210) :— "  Educated  free 
blacks  from  a  distance  are  to  be  avoided  : 
they  are  expensive,  and  are  too  much  of 
gentlemen  for  your  work." 

This  is  a  serious  warning,  and  must 
cause  the  reflection  that  if  the  black  when 
freed  and  educated  is  useless,  and  "  too 
much  of  a  gentleman"  to  perform  his 
part  as  Missionary  to  his  ignorant  brethren 
in  Africa,  from  whence  he  himself  wa.s 
liberated,  he  must  be  decidedly  useless  in 
any  other  position.  It  would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  a  native  black  who  had 
received  the  advantages  of  education  in  a 
civilized  country  would,  beyond  all  others, 
be  adapted  to  impart  the  same  benefits  to 
those  of  his  own  race.  Upon  such  a 
question  Livingstone  is  the  highest  autho- 
rity, and  his  unfavourable  opinion  throws 
a  dark  shade  upon  the  prospects  of  native 
improvement. 

In  the  middle  of  August  Livingstone 
is  encouraged  by  a  change  in  his  affairs, 
which  must  be  described  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Waller,  the  editor  : — 

"  At  last  this  trying  suspense  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  fifty- 
seven  men  and  boys,  made  up  of  porters 
hired  by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  coast,  and 
some  more  Nassick  pupils  sent  from  Eom- 
bay  to  join  Lieutenant  Dawson.  We  find 
the  names  of  John  and  Jacob  Wainwright 
amongst  the  latter  on  Mr.  Stanley's 
list." 

1872.  On  the  23rd  of  August  Living- 
stone starts,  the  object  of  this  new  expe- 
dition being  the  "  fountains  of  Herodotus." 

He  marches  until  the  8th  of  January, 
1873,  through  a  beautiful  country,  abound- 
ing with  large  game,  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  lake  Tanganyika.  There 
is  no  important  incident  during  the 
journey,  but  Livingstone  is  always  suffer- 
ing, more  or  less,  from  a  chronic  com- 
plaint. Although  he  is  weak  from  ill 
health,  it  is  delightful  to  notice  the  fire 
that  sometimes  flashes  within  him.  He 
writes — "  The  pugnacious  spirit  is  one 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  When  people 
have  little  or  none  of  it,  they  are  subjected 
to  indignity  and  loss.  My  own  men  walk 
into  houses  where  we  pass  the  nights 
without  asking  any  leave,  and  steal  cassava 
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without  shame.  I  have  to  threaten  and 
thrash  to  keep  them  honest,  while  if  we 
are  at  a  village  where  the  natives  are  a 
little  pugnacious,  they  are  as  meek  as 
sucking  doves.  The  peace  plan  involves 
indignity  and  wrong.  I  give  presents  to 
the  headmen,  and  to  some  extent  heal 
their  hurt  sensibilities." 

This  paragraph  is  a  valuable  hint  to 
African  travellers  ;  a  combination  of  force 
and  liberality,  which  ensures  justice  to  all 
parties,  is  the  only  rule  that  will  carry  the 
explorer  forward — but  he  must  possess  the 
force. 

When  the  Bangweolo  Lake  was  ap- 
proached, the  character  of  the  country  at 
once  changed,  and  Livingstone  descended 
into  a  chaos  of  swamps  intersected  by 
innumerable  streams.  The  party  were 
rarely  upon  dry  land  throughout  the 
marching  hours,  but  the  advance  was 
made  slowly,  and  with  extreme  difficulty, 
by  wading.  Added  to  the  misery  of  the 
journey  was  heavy  rain,  alternating  with 
thick  mists.  Livingstone's  complaint  was 
chronic  dysentery,  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  in  his  weak  state  there  was 
the  greatest  danger  of  an  access  of  the 
disease. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1873,  he  writes— 
"Tried  to  ride,  but  was  forced  to  lie 
down,  and  they  carried  me  back  to  vil. 
exhausted." 

On  the  27th  of  April  he  writes — 
"  Knocked  up  quite,  and  remain — recover 
— sent  to  buy  milch  goats.  We  are  on 
the  banks  of  the  Molilamo." 

The  editor  adds  beneath  this  extract — 
"  They  are  the  last  words  that  David 
Livingstone  wrote." 

On  the  1st  of  May  he  died. 

In  referring  to  his  journal  of  the  25th 
of  June,  1868,  the  following  words  are 
extracted  : — 

"  This  is  the  sort  of  grave  I  should 
prefer  :  to  lie  in  the  still,  still  forest,  and 
no  hand  ever  disturb  my  bones.  The 
graves  at  home  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  miserable,  especially  those  in  the  cold 
damp  clay,  and  without  elbow  room ;  but 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  He  who 
is  over  all  decides  where  I  have  to  lay  me 
down  and  die.  Poor  Mary  [his  wife]  lies 
on  Sheepanga  brae." 


The  modest  wish  for  quiet  and  humble 
repose  thus  uttered  by  this  great  man  was 
never  to  be  fulfilled.  The  devoted  wife 
still  lies  in  the  soil  of  Africa,  but  Living- 
stone rests  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  closing  the  journals  after  reading  his 
last  unfinished  entry,  the  painful  impres- 
sion is  felt  that  we  have  just  parted  for 
ever  with  a  loved  and  respected  friend, 
and  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  Living- 
stone, whose  name  has  been  a  household 
word  for  so  many  years,  is  actually  gone 
from  among  us.  Having  carefully  read 
every  word  of  his  long  diary,  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  his  companion  throughout 
his  seven  years  of  difficulty;  we  have  shared 
his  emotions,  his  troubles,  disappointments, 
and  the  short  joys  that  so  seldom  came, 
until  we  almost  see  him  die.  Closing  the 
book  in  sorrow,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
criticize  now  that  he  is  dead.  His  geo- 
graphical opinions  may  or  may  not  be 
accepted  upon  all  points,  but  there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  concerning  the  man  :  he 
was  the  greatest  of  all  explorers  of  this 
century  ;  he  was  one  of  a  noble  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
holy  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  he  has  laid 
down  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  upon  a  wild 
and  unknown  path,  upon  which  he  has 
printed  the  first  footsteps  of  civilization. 

Livingstone  has  given  the  grand  im- 
pulse to  African  exploration ;  it  was  he 
who  first  directed  public  attention  to  the 
miseries  and  horrors  of  the  East  African 
slave  trade,  which  he  has  persistently  ex- 
posed throughout  his  life.  Had  he  lived 
for  another  ten  years  he  would  have  wit- 
nessed some  fruits  as  the  result  of  his 
example. 

That  vast  continent  must  cease  to  be  a 
mystery,  and  the  slave  trade  can  only  ex- 
pire when  the  country  shall  become  known, 
and  governments  shall  be  firmly  estab- 
lished over  tribes  that,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  simply  revel  in  brutality. 

The  axe  is  hard  at  work.  A  goodly 
portion  of  Southern  Africa  has  been  lop- 
ped off  and  annexed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Gold  Coast  on  the  west,  and 
Natal  upon  the  east,  are  points  of  depar- 
ture that  must  eventually  lead  to  exten- 
sion. The  French  hold  Algeria,  and 
Egypt  will  form  a  vast  African  empire  by 
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the  annexation  of  the  entire  Nile  basin. 
Darfur  has  already  been  added  to  the 
recent  conquests  of  the  Khedive ;  that 
country  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Central 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  barrier  through 
which  no  explorer  was  allowed  to  pass. 
The  conquest  of  Darfur  must  be  followed 
by  that  of  Wadai  and  Bornu,  which  will 
at  once  open  the  road  to  the  very  heart  of 
Africa. 

Oriental  governments  may  not  be  im- 
maculate, but  they  are  far  superior  to  that 
of  petty  negro  chiefs,  whose  only  aim  in 
life  is  to  war  against  and  enslave  their 
neighbours.     The  Sultan   of  Zanzibar   is 
too   weak  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  annex  the  country 
south  of  the  equator  to  the  territory  of 
Uganda  (M'tese),  but  should  an  arrange- 
ment be  made  with  a  greater  power,  he 
might  with  assistance  effect  this  object, 
and  become  responsible  to  his  supporter 
for  the  good  government  of  his  territory 
and  the  total  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
By  such  means  only  can  legitimate  com- 
merce be  established  and  the  slave  trade 
be  totally  suppressed.    It  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  read  with  attention  the  journals  of 
the  lamented  Livingstone  to  be  convinced 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  improving  the 
savage  tribes  of  Central  Africa  by  other 
means  than  the  strong  hand  of  a  paternal 
government.     Humanitarians  of  a  fanati- 
cal school,  who  are  not  true  philanthro- 
pists, may  object  to  the  blood  that  must 
of  necessity  be  shed  in  a  war  of  annexa- 
tion ;  that  blood  is  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  to  the  torrents  that  annually  flow  in 


the  internecine  wars  that  accompany  the 
slave  trade  of  Central  Africa.  By  annexa- 
tion those  torrents  must  cease,  and  when 
the  government  is  established  there  will  be 
a  foundation  for  future  progress  ;  but  with- 
out that  government  it  is  idle  to  preach 
against  the  slave  trade,  or  to  hope  for  per- 
manent improvement. 

Livingstone  is  now  followed  by  a  young 
officer  of  the  navy,  Lieutenant  Cameron, 
who  is  exerting  his  best  energies  on  the 
path  of  his  precursor.  Already  we  have 
information  of  his  discovery  of  a  great  out- 
let of  the  Tanganyika  ;  and  his  youth  and 
strength  directed  to  the  object  for  which 
the  veteran  traveller  sacrificed  his  life 
will,  we  trust,  terminate  in  a  success  that, 
had  Livingstone  lived,  would  have  rewarded 
him  for  the  difficulties  which  he,  as  the 
first  pioneer,  had  the  honour  but  the  mis- 
fortune to  encounter. 

In  concluding  this  review,  which  has 
been  a  task  of  mingled  pleasure  and  regret, 
I  can  only  thank  Mr.  Horace  Waller  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he,  as  the  friend 
of  Livingstone,  has  performed  the  great 
labour  of  love  in  editing  and  publishing 
the  last  journals  of  our  great  explorer; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  all  African  travellers 
will  unite  in  the  admission,  that  whatever 
their  individual  energies  may  have  accom- 
plished in  the  arduous  task  of  African 
research,  they  are  only  as  the  sheep  com- 
pared to  the  shepherd  in  comparison  with 
the  great  chief  whose  loss  they  still  lament. 

SAM.  W.  BAKEB. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  I  WONDER  -whether  Ugolino's  famine- 
tower  had  any  windows  in  it,"  Ellen 
observed  to  Connor  one  morning,  some 
months  after  these  events,  as  they 
stood  at  the  open  door  of  the  house  at 
Eagle's  Edge,  once  more  watching  Pel- 
ham's  progress  down  the  road  on  his 
daily  ride. 

11  It  was  a  very  poor  invention  for  a 
place  of  torture  if  it  had  not,"  Connor 
answered  quickly.  "Lord  Clarendon 
and  the  English  Government  know 
much  better  how  to  build  up  a  famine- 
tower  for  the  nation  of  Ugolinos  they 
are  starving ;  to  be  walled  in  away 
from  food,  and  famish,  was  just  no- 
thing ;  the  real  torture  is,  to  stand 
out  in  the  open,  and  see  fields  waving 
with  corn,  and  cattle  on  all  the  hills, 
and  to  die  in  face  of  them,  divided 
from  them  by  invisible  law-walls  skil- 
fully built  up,  which  let  sight  and  sound 
and  smell  through." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  windows  with  a 
more  distant  outlook,"  Ellen  went  on 
rather  wearily,  for  during  the  two  days 
that  Connor  had  been  home  from  Dublin 
she  had  discovered  that  listening  to 
political  harangues  from  him,  whether 
she  assented  to  or  disagreed  from  the 
opinions  he  enunciated,  equally  fretted 
the  sore  wounds  in  her  heart.  "  I  wish, 
dear  Connor,"  she  said,  "that  you 
would  not  always  force  me  to  turn  my 
thoughts  towards  blaming  other  people, 
and  longing  for  fierce  remedies.  You 
mesmerise  me,  while  you  talk,  into  feel- 
ing with  you,  and  it  is  very  terrible. 
I  think  the  misery  would  be  easier  to 
bear  if  we  laid  some  of  the  blame  of 
it  on  ourselves,  or  called  it,  as  the  poor 
patient  victims  do,  while  they  die  under 
it,  'the  hand  of  God.'" 

"  Some  one  said  something  like  that 


to  D'Arcy  one  day.  I  wonder  what 
you  would  have  thought  if  you  had 
seen  how  angry  he  was.  He  called  it 
blasphemy — speaking  ill  of  God's  name 
— attributing  to  Him  unrighteousness 
and  wrong." 

"  I  know  there  is  unrighteousness 
and  wrong-doing  of  men  mixed  up  with 
the  calamity,  and  that  it  need  not  have 
been  so  hopeless  if  it  had  been  rightly 
met ;  but  still  I  think  the  dying  people 
see  the  furthest  when  they  call  it  the 
hand  of  God,  and  feel  no  bitterness  in 
lying  under  it.  It  is  that  to  each  one 
of  them — the  hand  opening  the  way 
of  escape  from  their  fever  beds — or  if 
they  are  not  to  die  bringing  other  good 
to  them,  if  we  could  only  see  it." 

"  So  long  as  such  a  doctrine  does  not 
induce  people  to  sit  still  and  be  content 
to  be  crushed,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
After  all,  it  is  only  what  D'Arcy  him- 
self says  sometimes.  He  thinks  that 
the  stress  of  this  misery,  the  horror 
bred  by  these  last  cruelties,  which  have 
left  half  the  nation  to  perish  through 
neglect  and  misgovernment,  will  draw 
our  people  together,  and  make  us  reso- 
lute in  claiming  the  management  of  our 
own  land  for  ourselves  at  least.  '  Then,' 
he  says,  '  these  three  millions  who  have 
died  already  in  the  famine  will,  in  after 
days,  be  as  certainly  counted  martyrs 
for  the  country  as  those  others  who 
have  got  to  die  yet  in  the  battle-field 
for  our  independence,  before  it  is  won.' 
Looking  at  events  in  that  light,  I  can 
see  how  good  may  come  even  out  of 
the  famine." 

"  But  that  is  not  my  view — quite  the 
contrary.  I  understand  why  King  David 
chose  the  pestilence,  of  the  three  evils 
offered  to  him,  rather  than  that  his  army 
should  flee  before  the  enemy.  I  think 
with  him,  that  anything  is  better  than 
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falling  into  the  hands  of  man.  Your 
hope  is  my  terriblest  fear,  Connor, 
dear." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  getting  corrupted.  It 
is  the  abominable  journal  that  comes 
to  you  from  England,  with  blue  marks 
along  the  pages,  to  draw  your  attention 
to  essays  on  Irish  questions,  full  of 
counsels  of  cowardice  and  baseness,  that 
is  turning  your  sympathies  the  wrong 
way.  You  should  stick  to  reading  the 
Nation,  and  then  you'd  know  the  truth." 

"  I  have  not  had  an  English  paper 
with  blue  marks  since  the  one  I  sent 
on  to  you  to  Dublin  three  weeks  ago : 
the  sender  has  forgotten  me,  or  left  off 
writing  essays  on  Irish  questions.  The 
paper  I  received  this  morning  came 
from  Pelham  Court,  and  the  scored 
column  contained  an  account  of  a  pub- 
lic meeting  at  Fakenham,  with  Uncle 
Charles  in  the  chair,  whence  a  petition 
was  sent  up  to  Parliament  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  as  the  most 
likely  remedy  for  the  Irish  famine." 

"  Eh  !  kick  the  lion  in  the  face,  now 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be  dying,  hard 
enough,  and  perhaps  he  will  awake. 
I  hope  you  mean  to  send  the  paper 
back  with  comments.  Let  me  write 
them  between  the  lines." 

"  No,  no ;  there  was  a  letter  posted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  newspaper,  with 
twenty  pounds  in  it  for  my  starving 
people.  I  can't  send  that  back  or  insult 
the  .  givers,  Connor.  Marmaduke  has 
been  sending  me  money  all  through  the 
summer,  ever  since  people  in  England 
began  to  realize  what  it  was  that  was 
happening  here.  I  do  believe  he  must 
have  done  without  some  few  comforts 
himself  to  help  us — kid  gloves,  perhaps, 
or  scent,  or  some  luxury  from  one  of 
his  five  meals  a  day." 

"  That  is  a  great  deal  for  an  English 
Guardsman  to  sacrifice  for  Irish  savages, 
whom  he  rather  hopes  to  have  a  chance 
of  knocking  on  the  head  some  day  soon ; 
but  don't  believe  in  the  disinterested- 
ness of  his  conduct,  Eileen  bawn.  By 
and  by  he'll  come  to  you  and  say, 
*  Look  here,  to  please  you  I  saved  a 
hundred  Irish  paupers  from  dying  of 
starvation,  whom  in  my  conscience  I 


think  had  better  have  died,  and  now  I 
expect  you  to  pay  me  by  giving  me 
yourself  for  life.  One  hundred  for  one 
is  generous  measure.'  He  may  not  put 
it  in  those  words — he  would  not  know 
how  to  express  himself  so  well — but 
you'll  find  that  is  about  the  gist  of  the 
matter  with  him." 

"  No,  I  shall  not — he  understands  me 
better ;  and,  as  far  as  he  knows  how,  he 
has  been  generous.  I  can't  be  as  bitter 
as  you  are,  Con,  for  I  know  that  there 
is  real  generosity  and  real  help  given  to 
us,  though  it  does  not  all  reach  those 
who  want  it  most." 

"  Is  it  these  generous  acts  that  make 
the  windows  of  your  famine-tower, 
then  1 " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  them  when  I 
spoke ;  I  was  imagining  ourselves  living 
in  a  great  famine-tower,  as  indeed  we 
are,  seeing  the  dying  faces  in  it,  and 
hearing  the  groans  that  fill  it  all  day, 
and  every  now  and  then  being  obliged 
to  climb  up  into  a  turret  and  look 
through  a  window,  out  on  to  a  world 
where  people  are  eating  and  drinking, 
and  gossiping,  and  dancing,  and  where 
our  famine- tower  is  only  one  little  dark 
spot  on  their  distant  horizon,  that  they 
can  see  when  they  try  to  look  at  it,  but 
generally  forget.  The  turret  windows 
from  which  I  am  obliged  to  look  out 
on  such  a  world  are  letters  like  those 
that  came  for  me  this  morning." 

"  Ah,  I  was  intending  to  tell  you  I 
expected  my  share  of  one  of  them, 
unless  I  am  mistaken  in  the  hand- 
writing." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  come  to  that 
one  by  degrees,  for  I  doubt  whether  its 
contents  will  put  you  into  a  good 
humour  for  hearing  the  others." 

"  I  anij  in  no  violent  hurry.  You 
had  three  letters  this  morning,  had  you 
not?" 

"  One  was  only  from  Cynthea 
O'Eoone  to  ask  me  to  send  her  an 
embroidery  pattern  I  promised  her  long 
ago.  The  O'Eoones  are  living  near 
Westport  now,  and  Cynthea  says  she 
and  her  sisters  can  never  leave  their 
own  garden  because  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  generally  sit  at 
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breakfast  with  their  blinds  down,  not 
to  see  on  the  doorstep  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  people  who  have  crawled  there 
in  the  night  to  die." 

"So  they  want  embroidery  patterns 
to  amuse  them  in  the  house  ?  I  wonder 
they  don't  go  to  Dublin  or  England  to 
be  further  off." 

"Their  father  has  got  one  of  the 
government  relief  appointments." 

"  Just  the  man  for  it.  How  I  wish 
Pelham  had  not  put  himself  into  the 
category  of  intercepters  of  public 
bounty.  I  would  rather  starve." 

"My  dear,  if  Pelham  did  not  work 
for  us,  and  the  Thornleys  pay  us  rent 
for  a  house  they  don't  care  now  to  live 
in,  we  should  all  have  starved  long 
before  this.  Pelham  does  the  work  as 
well  as  such  work  can  be  done." 

"  And  you  don't  shut  yourself  up  and 
work  worsted  like  Cynthea  O'Eoone. 
After  all,  I  don't  know  what  else  she 
could  do.  Dublin  is  full  of  such  people 
shutting  themselves  up,  in  one  fashion 
or  another,  from  the  sight  of  the 
dead  bodies.  It  all  comes  of  the  de- 
moralization of  the  Union.  If  we  were  a 
true  nation  governing  ourselves,  feeling 
we  could  help  ourselves,  one  half  of  us 
would  not  have  to  shut  ourselves  up  in 
order  not  to  see  the  other  half  die  un- 
der the  kclever  management  of  a  foreign 
government,  whose  chiefs  secretly  think 
that  the  land  is  well  rid  of  us,  and  that 
the  underground  roads  are  the  safest  to 
banish  by.  Exiles  can  come  back,  but 
not  dead  men." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  governments.  People  show  their 
true  characters  in  times  like  these,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  the  nobler  sort.  Did 
you  hear,  by  the  way,  that  Father  Peter 
is  dead  1  Biddy  O'Eea  brought  the 
news  this  morning.  He  gave  away  the 
last  morsel  of  food  he  had  in  the  house 
yesterday  evening,  and  then  lay  down 
on  his  bed  too  tired  to  go  to  the  public 
stores  for  more,  and  having  no  one  to 
send,  for  his  servant  died  last  week  of 
fever.  When  they  came  to  him  this 
morning  he  was  dying — of  a  broken 
heart,  he  told  them,  that  he  could  do  no 
more  for  his  people."  - 


"  That's  what  I  complain  of— that  the 
best  of  us  are  dying  of  broken  hearts 
instead  of  drawing  together  and  finding 
something  better  to  do.  If  the  clergy 
were  heart  and  soul  with  us  against  the 
Union ;  if  they  were  more  Irish  than 

anything  else " 

"  They  have  got  to  be  more  Christian 
than  anything  else,  and  how  can  they 
counsel  such  bloodshed  as  must  come 
before  the  revolution  you  are  dreaming 
of  can  be  brought  about  ?  I  did  not 
mean  to  excite  you  to  so  much  anger, 
Connor  dear,  by  making  you  look  through 
one  of  my  windows  into  Cynthea 
O'Eoone's  miserable  little  worsted-work- 
ing world.  My  other  windows  at  least 
look  out  towards  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
and  real  mirth  and  forgetfulness." 
"  English  letters,  of  course." 
"  Yes ;  I  have  been  hesitating  whether 
to  keep  them  to  myself  or  not,  and  I 
have  decided  on  trying  their  effect  on 
you  first,  knowing  you  have  a  power  of 
getting  out  of  mortifications  that  Pel- 
ham  lacks." 

"  Hum,  I  suppose  she  has  written  to 
tell  you  she  is  engaged.  I  suspected 
something  of  the  kind  when  I  saw  the 
thick  letter.  What  fool  has  she  taken 
up  with1?  One  of  the  Pelham  Court 
fools,  I'll  engage.  Joy  go  with  them. 
I've  other  things  than  love-making  to 
occupy  me  this  year." 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  take  it  so.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  go  much  harder  with 
Pelham ;  but,  Connor,  your  imagination 
has  jumped  too  far.  It  does  not  amount 
to  an  announcement  of  an  engagement. 
I  have  only  hints,  and  the  most  signi- 
ficant don't  come  from  Lesbia  herself, 
but  from  the  gentleman's  family.  It 
seems  to  be  Marmaduke;'  so  you  see 
his  charity  at  least  is  genuine,  not  a 
bribe,  as  you  supposed.  You  must 
acquit  him  there." 

"  Marmaduke  !  Well,  I  used  to  think 
he  was  a  mule,  obstinate  enough  to  get 
what  he  wanted ;  henceforth  I  write 
him  down  an  ass." 

"  An  ass  for  taking  what  you  were 
dying  to  get  a  very  little  while  ago  V 

"  I  did  not  begin  by  being  in  love 
with  Ellen  Daly." 
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"  Oh,  Con,  wheat  a  flatterer  you  are, 
making  believe  that  you  value  rue  above 
Lesbia  and  her  great  fortune." 

"Cupid  has  not  a  bandage  thick 
enough  to  hide  from  me  how  you  two 
compare  together." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  so  free  of  Cupid. 
If  Pelham  were  the  same  I  should  say 
it  was  a  very  good  arrangement.  Lesbia 
is  kindly  welcome  to  Marmaduke, 
though  the  Pelham  Court  people  will 
never  believe  I  am  not  secretly  morti- 
fied." 

"  The  news  comes  from  Pelham 
Court,  then." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  growing  in  Mary's 
and  Louisa's  letters  all  the  summer,  and 
now  it  is  full  blown,  The  Pelhams 
spent  the  spring  in  London,  and  began 
to  make  much  of  Lesbia  as  soon  as  she 
arrived  there.  Lady  Pelham  presented 
her  at  the  last  drawing-room.  She  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  Mr. 
Thornley  to  think  it  necessary,  but  at 
last  he  consented,  and  the  letter  I  had 
from  Lesbia  on  the  occasion  was  a 
window  into  another  world  indeed. 
It  reached  me  just  when  cousin  Anne 
was  in  the  worst  of  the  fever.  I  car- 
ried it  about  in  my  pocket  for  days, 
thinking  I  would  administer  it  to  Pel- 
ham  as  an  anti-love  potion,  but  I  never 
had  the  heart.  There  is  a  dreadful 
ache  in  his  face  always,  now.  He  is 
different  from  you,  Connor.  He  feels 
the  misery  he  sees  round  him  horribly, 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  washing  it  out  in  blood.  I  could 
not  give  him  a  side  blow  just  then. 
After  all,  there  was  nothing  really 
heartless  in  Lesbia's  being  pleased  with 
her  pearls  and  her  conquests,  only  it 
was  perhaps  a  bad  time  to  write  about 
them  to  us." 

"Other  conquests  besides  Marma- 
duke ? " 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  baronet  refused." 

"I  should  have  thought  he  would 
have  done  better  than  Marmaduke, 
having  a  title  to  begin  with." 

"  She  did  not  take  him,  however ; 
and  it  is  possible  the  Pelhams  may  be 
deceiving  themselves.  Lesbia's  letter  is 
certainly  very  full  of  '  your  cousin  Mar- 


maduke,' but  there  is  a  sentence  at  the 
end  about  Whitecliffe  that  I  cannot 
fancy  a  new  lover  greatly  liking  to 
read." 

"  Where  is  she  now ?" 

"On  a  visit  to  Pelham  Court  with 
her  brother  and  sister.  Both  my  letters 
of  this  morning  date  from  Pelham  Court, 
and  are  full  of  descriptions  of  picnics 
and  shooting  parties.  I  won't  inflict  it 
all  on  you,  but  you  must  hear  one  sen- 
tence from  Mary  Pelham's  epistle,  it  is 
so  characteristic — listen.  *  I  don't  know, 
dearest  Ellen,  when  we  have  had  such 
a  jolly  autumn  as  we  are  having  this 
year.  Since  our  cousins  John  Thornley 
and  Lesbia  Maynard  came  to  us,  it  has 
been  quite  delightful.  Duke  said  the 
other  day  it  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
time  when  you  all  came  from  Ireland 
and  spent  an  autumn  with  us,  for  we 
are  making  just  the  same  excursions  to 
show  the  country  to  Lesbia  that  we 
made  then  for  your  benefit.  Lesbia  is 
a  dear  little  thing,  and  we  are  all  im- 
mensely taken  with  her.  I  think  I  told 
you  in  my  last  letter  how  well  she  and 
Duke  get  on  together ;  it  is  quite  a  joke, 
in  all  our  little  excursions,  how  those 
two  are  invariably  found  side  by  side, 
and  how  they  forget  to  look  at  the  land- 
scapes we  have  come  to  see,  they  are  so 
absorbed  in  each  other's  conversation. 
I  am  sure,  dear  Ellen,  that  you  will  not 
feel  hurt  at  my  saying  that  we  sisters 
think  all  the  better  of  her  for  being 
able  to  appreciate  dear  Duke.  She  never 
complains  of  being  dull  in  his  company 
— indeed,  she  could  not  well  do  so,  for 
he  is  in  delightful  spirits  again  now  ; 
and  we  all  so  enjoy  seeing  him  happy. 
Mamma  and  I  often  say  to  each  other 
that  the  events  of  this  year  ought  to 
teach  us  how  wrong  it  is  to  grieve  when 
disappointments  come  to  good  people 
like  Marmaduke ;  one  may  be  always 
sure  that  something  much  better  than 
what  they  had  wished  for  is  in  store 
for  them.'  There  now,  is  not  that  well 
put  1  Should  you  have  given  Mary  Pel- 
hani  credit  for  being  able  to  concoct 
such  a  pointed  sentence  1 " 

"  The  nasty  little  spiteful  cat !     I  am 
right  glad  to  remember  that   I  never 
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lost  an  opportunity  of  aggravating  her 
when  I  was  with  her.  It  was  time  well 
spent." 

"  All  the  letter  is  not  as  bad  as  that 
sentence  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy squeezed  into  the  crossing,  and, 
as  I  told  you,  twenty  pounds  from  Uncle 
Charles.  It  will  go  a  great  way  in  buy- 
ing comforts  for  the  fever-stricken." 

"  We  should  not  need  to  be  fed  by 
charity  if  we  could  keep  what  belongs 
to  us — keep  our  corn  and  cattle  from 
being  carried  off  to  England  to  pay  ab- 
sentee rents." 

"  Don't  look  at  them.  As  you  said 
yourself,  we  are  divided  from  that  food 
by  law- walls.  I  think  you  had  better 
draw  down  the  blinds  of  your  famine- 
tower,  and  never  look  from  its  windows. 
I  can't  believe  that  stealing  would  be 
less  degrading  than  begging." 

"  Call  it  seizing  by  right  of  the  sword ; 
and  you  are  a  false  O'Flaherty  if  you 
flinch  from  it." 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  thought  I  do  flinch 
from,  Connor.  It  is  this,  that  you  and 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  if  our 
friends  are  '  piping  while  we  are  mourn- 
ing.' It  is  our  own  doing ;  we  just  drove 
those  away  from  us  who  could  best 
have  helped  us." 

"  You  want  to  whistle  old  Duke  back, 
eh  ?  I  believe  he'd  come,  and  leave 
Lesbia  for  Pelham  and  me  to  fight  for, 
if  you  were  but  to  lift  your  little  finger." 

"  No,  no.  I  was  not  thinking  of  any- 
thing so  personal,  but  I  do  often  contrast 
in  my  mind  our  present  solitude  with 
the  help  we  had  last  winter.  It  is  not 
want  of  money  that  troubles  me  most ; 
it  is  forethought  and  energy  to  meet 
emergencies  we  fail  in,  and  Bride  Thorn- 
ley's  brains  were  worth  ten  relief  com- 
mittees. Pelham  and  I  grieve  over  the 
mismanagement  we  see,  but  single- 
handed  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  set 
it  right.  People  round  us  are  dying,  as 
Father  Peter  died  this  morning,  wearied 
out  with  the  sheer  difficulty  of  getting 
help,  while  all  the  time  help  is  near. 
I  don't  believe  his  heart  would  have 
broken  if  the  Thornleys  had  been  at  the 
Castle  still,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think 
that  we  drove  them  away." 
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"  Say  that  I  drove  them  away  and 
you'll  speak  truth.  You  have  nothing 
to  blame  yourself  for." 

"Do  you  never  think  that  secrets  are 
a  burden,  Con  ?  Have  you  no  compas- 
sion in  laying  them  on  me  1 " 

"Not  an  inch.  It  is  the  women's 
part  in  a  rising.  Don't  you  suppose 
there  are  always  millions  of  women's 
hearts  burdened  before  any  great  out- 
break of  patriotism  in  a  prostrate  nation 
can  arise  1  You'll  be  proud  of  the  trast 
one  day." 

"  I  doubt  it.  Nothing  but  harm  has 
come  of  your  secrets  and  mine  hitherto. 
Connor,  I  dread  telling  Pelham  about 
Lesbia,  because  I  know  he  cannot  help 
feeling  that  but  for  us  she  would  have 
remained  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  never 
fallen  in  with  Duke  at  all.  We  seem 
fated  to  separate  Pelham  from  all  he 
cares  for." 

"  He  had  his  chance  in  the  winter, 
and  has  not  half  so  much  to  complain 
of  as  I,  who  really  was  in  great  favour 
with  that  little  flirt  once  upon  a  time. 
No,  I  don't  pity  him,  and  I  don't  regret 
my  own  work.  Let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  may,  I  shall  always  plume 
myself  on  my  presence  of  mind  in  tear- 
ing up  those  papers  that  night.  You 
must  acknowledge  yourself  that  the 
lesson  I  gave  John  Thornley  was  effec- 
tual. There  were  no  snee'rs  or  ridicule 
of  D'Arcy  in  his  essay  on  Young  Ireland's 
poetry,  when  it  came  out  at  last.  I 
took  the  Quarterly  you  sent  straight 
to  D'Arcy,  and  we  read  the  review  to- 
gether ;  and  he  pronounced  it  the  most 
generous  appreciation  of  our  powers 
that  a  non-sympathiser  could  possibly 
give.  I  felt  proud  that  my  promptitude 
had  borne  such  fruit." 

"  Did  you  1  but  it  might  have  been 
the  other  way;  now  I  read  on  and 
on  in  wonder.  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  such  a  generous  return  to  our  in- 
sult ;  it  weighs  me  down.  I  don't  know 
how  to  bear  it.  He  did  not  even  with- 
draw his  favourable  opinion  of  your 
poems.  He  expressed  it  more  fully  and 
respectfully  than  he  had  done  in  his 
first  essay ;  and  the  warning  words  at 
the  end,  where  the  reviewer  entreats 
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the  gifted  young  men  whose  writings 
he  has  "been  analyzing,  not  to  throw 
away  their  lives — I  thought  they  seemed 
to  come  from  his  heart — as  if  a  brother 
had  written  them  to  brothers." 

"  Ah,  he  looks  a  little  further  ahead 
than  most  people,  that's  all.  He  sees 
there's  danger  in  us,  and  acts  on  Dan 
O'ConnelTs  maxim — that  a  spoonful  of 
treacle  draws  more  flies  than  a  barrel  of 
vinegar.  I  daresay  they  make  a  great 
deal  of  John  Thornley  now  at  Pelham 
Court.  He  is  getting  a  great  reputation 
as  a  writer,  and  it  must  be  a  new  sen- 
sation to  the  Pelhams  to  count  a  literary 
lion  among  their  kindred." 

"He  was  always  a  favourite  with 
Uncle  Charles.  He  took  his  sisters 
down  to  Norfolk,  but  I  don't  gather 
from  Lesbia's  letter  that  he  is  staying 
there  still  Would  you  like  to  read  her 
letter  while  I  go  in  to  mamma  1 " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I'm  in  no  need  of 
an  anti-love  potion  from  the  future  Mrs. 
Marmaduke — keep  it  for  Pelham." 

Ellen  left  Connor  with  his  arms  folded 
across  the  top  of  the  gate,  to  smoke 
his  cigar,  and  stare  across  the  bog  into 
the  dancing  heat  mist  of  the  glowing 
August  day,  while  she  returned  to  the 
house.  There  was  a  great  deal  for  her 
to  do  there,  but  her  mother  was  no 
longer  the  anxious  charge  she  had 
been  during  the  past  winter  and  early 
spring.  Mrs.  Daly  belonged  to  that 
class  of  sufferers — "  eaters  of  their  own 
hearts  " — on  whom  a  great  and  general 
calamity  acts  as  a  sort  of  tonic, 
strengthening  them  and  even  giving 
them  a  fresh  hold  on  life,  by  drawing 
them  out  of  themselves,  and  making 
them  conscious  of  greater  powers  of  use- 
fulness than  they  had  credited  them- 
selves with  previously.  "While  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  evil  tidings,  and  news 
of  sickness  and  death  came  with  every 
hour,  Mrs.  Daly  had  left  off  listening 
exclusively  for  an  anticipated  note  of 
woe  to  herself.  She  could  let  Pelham 
go  forth  now  into  more  real  danger 
than  had  ever  been  around  him  before 
without  counting  the  minutes  till  his 
return.  She  said  to  herself  that  she 
had  given  him  up,  and  that  act  of  sur- 


render of  the  object  of  her  idolatry  had 
opened  her  heart  towards  her  other 
children.  A  few  weeks  ago  Ellen  would 
have  dreaded  the  effect  on  her  mother 
of  such  letters  as  had  arrived  that  morn- 
ing :  now  she  could  count  on  her  feeling 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  disappoint- 
ment at  news  that  removed  a  possible 
chance  of  prosperity  from  Pelham's 
horizon. 

Mrs.  Daly  had  had  the  first  perusal 
of  Mary  Pelham's  letter,  and  had  been 
pondering  over  its  contents  during  her 
task  of  weighing  out  pounds  of  rice 
for  distribution,  and  Ellen  guessed 
where  her  thoughts  had  been  by  the 
flush  on  her  cheek,  and  the  unusual 
sparkle  of  indignation  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  angry  at  what  she  looked  upon 
as  a  slight  to  her  children,  but  she  was 
not  utterly  overwhelmed,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  formerly. 

"Dear  mamma,  I  have  left  you  too 
long  to  this  weary  work.  You  are  tired," 
Ellen  said. 

"  JS"o,  I  am  glad  to  spare  you,  and 
for  you  to  be  out  of  doors  talking  to 
Connor.  What  does  he  say  to  the 
Pelham  Court  news  ? " 

Ellen  smiled.  "  Well,  do  you  know, 
I  am  afraid  I  now  believe,  as  I  never 
did  before,  in  there  being  a  grain  of 
reality  in  his  love  for  Lesbia.  He  pro- 
tests that  he  does  not  care,  and  is  braving 
it  out.  If  he  had  lamented  and  been 
sentimental,  I  should  not  have  minded. 
I  should  have  known  his  sorrow  was 
not  sincere." 

"  Poor  Connor  !  You  think  he  is 
disappointed  then,  Ellen  ?  I  must  have 
been  very  blind  that  time  at  White- 
cliffe  never  to  have  suspected  in  the 
least  that  both  my  sons  were  falling  in 
love  with  a  girl  whose  name  I  scarcely 
took  the  trouble  to  learn.  When  I 
look  back  to  what  she  was  then,  and 
what  I  then  felt  about  her,  I  find  it  hard 
to  realize  that  she  has  had  the  happiness 
of  all  my  children  in  her  keeping." 

"Only  for  a  time.  This  morning's 
news  takes  her  and  all  the  Thorn- 
leys  quite  out  of  our  lives — don't  you 
think  so?  They  will  never  return 
to  Ireland  after  Lesbia  has  married 
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Marmaduke  Pelham— Uncle  Charles 
would  not  allow  it.  They  will  settle 
at  Abbot's  Thornley,  and  the  Castle  will 
have  to  be  let  or  sold  to  some  one  else." 
"Who  would  dream  of  buying  or 
renting  it,  Ellen?" 

"  Then,  mamma,  we  will  all  go  back 
and  starve  there ;  we  will  make  it  a 
real  Ugolino  tower." 

"Ellen,  I  can't  smile  at  such  a 
ghastly  joke.  You  must  not  be  sur- 
prised that  this  morning's  news  is  a 
blow  to  me ;  it  kills  some  of  my  dearest 
hopes.  I  daresay  you  don't  give  me 
credit  for  caring,  and  thinking,  and 
planning  for  you  all  as  much  as  I  do ; 
but,  Ellen,  I  have  cherished  for  years  in 
my  heart  one  dream  for  your  future,  and 
till  this  morning  I  always  thought  it 
would  be  realized  in  the  end.  The 
hope  arose  as  long  ago  as  our  first  visit 
to  Pelham  Court  on  leaving  Ireland, 
when  I  observed  the  notice  Duke  took 
of  you,  and  thought  I  saw  that  you 
tried  to  please  him." 

"My  fault/ my  fault,"  said  Ellen, 
kneeling  down  by  her  mother's  side, 
and  hiding  her  face  on  her  shoulder. 
"  Mother  dear,  shall  I  tell  you  how  it 
was  ? — it  was  your  heart,  not  his,  I  was 
trying  to  win.  I  wanted  to  make  you 
think  well  of  me,  and  I  fancied  that  if 
sensible,  solid  Duke  Pelham  fell  in  love 
with  me,  it  would  be  as  good  as  a  certi- 
ficate of  merit,  and  would  make  you 
believe  that  your  [feckless,  wild,  Irish 
colleen  was  worth  something  after  all." 
Mrs.  Daly  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately ;  she  was  trying  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  come  about  that, 
loving  her  child  as  she  did,  she  should 
yet  have  driven  her  to  such  a  strange 
expedient  for  making  herself  valued. 
A  sense  of  her  own  incapacity  to  deal 
with  this  impulsive,  love-craving  nature 
made  her  exclaim  at  last,  almost  pas- 
sionately— 

"  Ellen,  how  I  wish  I  had  been  right, 
and  that  you  could  have  loved  and 
married  your  cousin  Marmaduke;  it 
would  have  been  such  a  safe,  sheltered, 
honourable  lot  for  you.  How  is  such 
a  one  as  you  to  struggle  with  the 
world  ?  What  can  you  do  1" 


"  Something  better  than  live  in  a 
grand  house,  and  all  the  time  secretly 
look  down  on  my  husband,"  said  Ellen, 
raising  her  head.  "Mamma,  it  would 
not  have  been  a  safe  or  honourable  lot ; 
it  would  have  been  death  to  me  to  have 
lived  in  closest  relationship  with  a  person 
whom  at  every  moment  I  was  despising 
a  little." 

"  But  Ellen,  how  could  you  despise 
Marmaduke,  a  sensible,  honourable 
English  gentleman,  whom  everybody 
looks  up  to?" 

"  But  I  should  not  have  been  one  of 
the  'everybody,'  if  I  had  been  his 
wife.  I  should  have  despised  him  for 
not  being  able  to  feel  and  see  what  I  can 
feel  and  see ;  for  having  such  a  small,  dull, 
colourless  soul  in  the  great,  strong,  cul- 
tivated body  his  friends  admire  so  much. 
I  know  it  would  have  been  mean  in  me, 
almost  as  mean  as  if  he  were  to  despise 
me  for  not  being  able  to  walk  ten  miles 
in  an  hour ;  but  if  I  had  put  myself 
into  the  temptation  of  being  his  wife, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  have  felt  so." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Daly  answered  slowly, 
"  you  are  right ;  there  is  temptation  to 
mutual  contempt  when  two  people 
closely  bound  together  are  so  unlike 
that  they  cannot  appreciate  each  other's 
best  qualities,  but  are  always  requiring, 
each  of  the  other,  something  that  can- 
not be  given.  Even  when  there  is  true 
love  to  begin  with,  the  constant  criti- 
cism (if  it  is  only  about  trifles)  builds 
up  a  wall  of  division  that  only  death 
throws  down.  I  am  glad  you  will 
never  be  Marmaduke's  wife." 

"And  since  I  disappointed  him,  I 
should  like  to  be  glad  that  he  has  got 
Lesbia." 

"  I  can  only  think  of  Pelham's  dis- 
appointment." 

"I  think  of  Pelham  too;  but,  mamma, 
had  you  not  rather  have  him  as  he  is 
to-day,  than  as  he  would  have  been  if 
he  had  given  up  his  honest  pride, 
and  courted  and  won  Lesbia  as  you  and 
I  think  he  might  have  done  last  spring  ? 
He  would  never  have  been  anything  all 
his  life  but  a  dependent  on  the  Thorn- 
leys  if  he  had  done  that.  Now  he 
has  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
x2 
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and  shown  through  this  dark  time  the 
courage  and  power  there  is  in  him,  and 
he  has  won  respect  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  can  never  be  withdrawn 
again.  The  poor  people  who  used  to 
be  prejudiced  against  him  say  that  he 
is  a  true  Daly  now." 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  value  that  praise 
as  much  as  you  do,  Ellen.  The  pros- 
pect of  there  never  being  anything  for 
Pelham  but  a  life  of  struggle  and 
scramble  down  here  is  a  hard  one  for 
me  to  reconcile  myself  to." 

"I  wish  there  was  nothing  worse 
before  us,  mother.  I  wish  our  horizon 
was  clear  towards  a  life  of  work  any- 
where, with  only  everyday  anxieties 
and  privations  to  meet." 

"Don't  let  me  teach  you  to  fear, 
Ellen ;  it  has  been  the  bane  of  my  life — 
so  great  a  torment  that  I  sometimes  think 
I  suffer  least  at  the  moments  when  my 
worst  fears  are  realized.  In  this  dark 
hour  let  us  take  the  rest  of  knowing 
that  the  darkness  is  here,  that  we  have 
not  to  look  for  it." 

"Or  let  us  look  to  the  dawn.  Mamma, 
did  you  hear  the  news  about  Eather 
Peter?" 

"  That  he  is  dead,  do  you  mean  1 " 

"Yes,  indeed;  Biddy  O'Eea  came 
early  this  morning  to  tell  us.  The 
poor  old  man  was  feeling  very  ill  on 
Sunday,  it  seems.  Instead  of  preaching, 
as  he  generally  does,  before  mass,  he 
came  and  stood  by  the  altar,  and 
said  three  times  over  a  sentence  out  of 
the  epistle  for  the  day,  '  The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away,'  and  then  he 
sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  one  of 
those  old  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs 
of  his,  and  cried,  and  all  the  people  in 
the  little  chapel  cried  with  him ;  but 
Biddy  assured  me  there  was  a  power  of 
comfort  in  the  tears,  for  had  not  Eather 
Peter  given  the  best  news  he  could  to 
them  that  found  the  world  such  a  hard 
place  to  live  in  1  The  misery  and  the 
suffering,  and  the  dying  of  it  were 
only  passing  fashions  ;  and  the  true  life 
was  to  come.  He  has  gone  to  find  it 
now." 

"Cousin  Anne  loses  an  affectionate 
old  friend  in  him.  I  hope  the  news 


won't  throw  her  back  in  her  recovery. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  to-night,  and  see  how 
she  is  1 " 

"  Oh,  if  I  might ;  if  I  thought  you 
would  not  miss  me.  Pelham  promised 
to  be  home  early,  and  I  would  make 
Connor  promise  not  to  stir  from  the 
house  in  case  of  your  wanting  him." 

"But  how  would  you  go  to  the 
Hollow  ? — who  would  drive  you  1 " 

"  I  could  walk  ;  the  short  cut  across 
the  mountains  is  not  too  far  for  me  on 
a  calm  day  like  this,  and  I  want  to  call 
at  a  cabin  on  my  way.  It's  three  days 
since  any  of  the  Malachy  family  have 
been  here,  and  I  fear  they  may  be  in 
great  straits  for  food.  The  neighbours 
would  not  go  near  them  I  know,  even 
if  they  were  in  the  last  extremity." 

"  And  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your 
visiting  them  alone  in  that  solitary 
place  among  the  hills.  What  could  you 
do  for  them  if  you  found  them  dying 
of  fever?" 

"I  should  not  be  far  from  help. 
I  could  go  on  to  Father  Peter's  house 
in  the  next  valley,  which  is  sure  to  be 
crowded  with  visitors  to-day.  I  will 
set  out  early  and  get  to  Good  People's 
Hollow  long  before  sunset." 

Half-an-hour  later,  Ellen,  with  a  small 
basket  of  provisions  on  her  arm,  was 
climbing  a  steep  sheep-walk,  that,  wind- 
ing up  the  side  of  a  grassy  mountain, 
rounded  its  edge,  and  sloped  in  more  or 
less  precipitous  descents  to  the  broad 
valley  that  divided  the  green  range  of 
the  Joyce  hills  from  the  barren  Maam 
Turk  mountains. 

The  cabin,  that  was  the  first  object 
of  her  walk,  lay  beyond  the  fertile 
valley,  in  a  stony  ravine,  carved  by  a 
long  dried-up  water-course  in  one  of 
the  dark  sides  of  the  bare  lime-stone 
hills.  It  was  the  rudest  possible  shelter, 
built  of  loose  stones,  and  so  crouched 
amid  projections  of  rock,  as  to  be  in- 
visible at  a  little  distance.  It  was  hardly 
better  than  a  den  such  as  a  wild  animal 
might  have  sought,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  of  the  banned  man,  hunted 
out  of  fellowship  by  his  old  comrades, 
not  so  much  for  his  crime  as  for  the 
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consequences  supposed  to  have  followed 
upon  it.  Ellen  had  sought  him  out  in 
his  horrible  solitude  once  or  twice 
before  during  this  summer  on  errands 
of  mercy,  and  she  had  no  fear  whatever 
in  venturing  herself  in  a  place  where 
hardly  any  one  else  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  have  put  their  feet.  There 
might  be  sad  sights  awaiting  her  there, 
but  she  was  growing  accustomed  to 
these,  and  had  indeed  become  so  far 
hardened  to  them,  that  when  she  had 
climbed  the  steepest  bit  of  the  path, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  sit  down  on  a 
stump  of  dry  moss  to  rest,  she  could  so 
far  put  anticipation  away,  as  to  be  able 
to  rest  her  eyes  and  heart,  wearied  with 
sad  sights,  by  full  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty  and  peace  round  her. 

It  was  one  of  the  bright,  warm,  still  days 
of  which  they  had  had  so  few  through 
the  summer,  that  in  looking  back  Ellen 
thought  she  could  count  them  all  on 
her  fingers.  The  fine  days  had  made 
up  for  their  rarity,  however,  she 
thought,  by  having  a  peculiar  beauty  of 
their  own  such  as  the  fine  days  of  other 
summers  had  never  hitherto  attained  to. 
It  was  as  if  the  blue  sky  and  the  sun, 
so  seldom  seen,  rained  down  a  tenderer 
love  and  beauty  upon  the  earth  to 
make  up  for  their  constant  veiling, 
doing  their  best  to  show  forth  the  glory 
that^ever  follows  on  the  trace  of  tears — 
"  the  clear  shining  after  rain." 

Was  it  the  atmosphere,  heavy  with 
moisture,  or  the  rain-drenched  earth, 
spreading  its  wet  bosom  to  the  comfort- 
ing of  the  sun,  that  had  the  largest 
share  in  producing  the,  magic  grada- 
tions of  lovely  hues  that  blended  near 
view  and  distant  horizon  into  such  a 
wondrous  harmony  ?  From  her  elevated 
seat,  Ellen  looked  down  on  a  wide-spread 
landscape  of  valley,  mountain,  and  lake. 
Miniature  mountains  and  valleys  an  eye 
accustomed  to  grander  scenes  might 
have  called  them,  but  all  borrowed 
majesty  of  form  and  endless  variety  of 
hue  from  the  many-tinted  air-veil  that 
draped  them  round,  and  harmonized  the 
whole  into  a  scene  of  almost  unearthly 
loveliness.  On  the  heights  were  still 
blue  tarns  held  in  the  hollows  of 
emerald  hills ;  further  down  lay  shim- 


mering sheets  of  opal-coloured  water, 
shadowed  by  dark  rocks.  Sparkling 
green  valleys  ran  up  between  the  sides 
of  the  grey  hills,  gaining  a  foothold  on 
their  slopes  here  and  there,  and  climb- 
ing up  to  hang  verdant  moss-wreaths 
and  flame-coloured  lichens  round  the 
wild,  rough  crags.  At  rare  intervals  a 
clump  of  trees  might  be  discovered 
springing  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  with  a 
farm-house  roof,  or  the  white  walls  of 
a  group  of  cabins,  peeping  out  between 
their  boughs.  On  every  side  countless 
falls  wound  their  devious  ways,  bubbling 
slowly  and  almost  silently  through  rich 
moss,  or  hurrying  with  much  clatter 
down  rocky  steeps  to  their  rest  in  the 
lakes  below.  Here  was  another  window 
opening  out  from  the  famine-tower,, 
which  Ellen  thought  it  was  well  to  stand 
at,  for  a  few  minutes  now  and  then, 
and  look  through. 

Through — yes,  that  was  the  word — it 
was  there  for  her  to  look  through.  But  at 
what  was  she  to  look?  How  did  the  mid- 
day glory  on  the  hills  fit  in  with  her 
day's  work?  how  was  it  to  strengthen 
her  for  the  sights  that  would  meet  her 
in  the  valleys  below  ? 

As  she  sat  questioning  her  sad  heart, 
another  light  than  the  light  of  the 
August  sun  seemed  all  at  once  to  be 
shown  to  her — a  light  from  a  hill  in 
a  far-off  land,  gleaming  from  garments 
made  "whiter  than  fuller  could  white 
them,"  from  a  face  that,  from  being  marred 
with  sorrow  beyond  any  man's,  became 
transfigured  with  glory  beyond  the  glory 
of  the  sun.  Ah,  this  was  the  link  she 
wanted.  Here  she  was  having  a  glimpse 
of  the  transfigured  face  displayed  for  a 
moment  to  give  strength  and  hope  j  but 
the  sorrowful,  marred  countenance  would 
look  upon  her  as  divinely,  in  the  suffer- 
ing He  had  shared  and  sanctified,  in 
the  death  over  which  He  was  victor, 
and  which  He  had  made  now  a  trium- 
phant gateway  to  Himself. 

A  little  stream  that  was  slowly  well- 
ing through  the  thick  moss  by  her  side 
seemed  to  take  up  the  refrain  of  her 
thoughts  and  murmur  it  in  low  music  : 
"The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  it, 
the  sorrow  and  the  dying  of  it,  passing 
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shows  through  which  His  face  may  be 
seen  summing  up  all  in  victory  and 
peace. 

It  was  deep  rest  to  sit  on  the  hill  and 
listen  to  the  rivulet's  song,  but  it  must 
not  be  indulged  in  too  long.  From  one 
of  the  little  ravines  into  which  Ellen 
looked  from  her  height,  came  every 
now  and  then,  as  the  wind  brought  it, 
the  sound  of  a  bell  tolling.  It  was 
being  rung  in  Father  Peter's  little 
chapel,  among  the  cluster  of  low  cabins 
clinging  to  the  foot  of  that  green  hill 
in  the  far  distance;  and  Ellen  could 
descry  little  dark  spots  coming  towards 
the  village  along  different  mountain  and 
valley  roads.  Some  service  was  going 
on  in  the  chapel  to  which  the  country 
people  were  nocking  ;  she  need  not  fear 
a  too  lonely  walk  to-day.  More  directly 
below  her  lay  the  black  hollow  between 
the  frowning  mountain  peaks  to  which 
she  was  bound.  Its  upper  slope,  in 
which  was  built  Malachy's  cabin  of 
stones,  lay  in  dark  shadow  even  at  mid- 
day, and  under  a  cloudless  sky.  There 
was  no  chance  that  he  or  any  one  be- 
longing to  him  would  venture  himself 
among  the  worshippers  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valley.  The  wretched  man 
living  there  had  lost  the  only  other 
friend  beside  herself  who  shared  the 
secret  of  his  retreat,  and  who  compas- 
sionated the  misery  of  remorse  mingled 
with  baffled  longings  for  vengeance, 
with  which  his  wild  heart  had  been 
torn  for  months  past. 

The  thought  of  his  despair  at  the 
news  of  Father  Peter's  death,  and  of 
his  probable  great  need  of  help,  roused 
Ellen  at  last  to  take  up  her  basket  and 
begin  the  descent  of  the  hill.  There 
was  some  difficult  scrambling  among 
slippery,  moss-grown  crags,  and  then  a 
long,  smooth  slope  of  short  thyniy  grass, 
fragrant  at  every  step,  where  sheep  and 
goats  were  feeding.  When  she  was 
about  half-way  down  this  slope,  her  eye 
fell  on  a  figure  approaching  along  the 
road  that  wound  through  the  valley 
she  was  about  to  cross.  At  first  her 
thoughts  were  idly  occupied  in  wonder- 
ing whether  the  black  speck  were  lessen- 
ing or  nearing.  Was  it  some  one  going 
to  or  returning  from  Father  Peter's 


wake?     Then,  as   the  distance  visibly 
lessened,  a  keener  interest  was  awakened. 
It  was  not  a  countryman  in  a  frieze-coat, 
she  was  now  certain.     Neither  was  the 
figure  Connor's ;   it   was   shorter   than 
Connor.     It   was   not    Pelham's   walk 
either,  yet  it  was  one  she  recognised. 
Then  Ellen  stood  quite  still  for  a  minute, 
and  knew  that  her  heart  was  beating 
more  quickly  than  when  she  had  climbed 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill.     The  con- 
tour of  the  figure,  and  even  the  face, 
was  recognizable  now.     It   was   John 
Thornley,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since 
their  departure  from  Castle  Daly  in  the 
early    summer,    when    he    had   taken 
leave   of  her   with   an    expression    of 
pained  surprise  on  his  face,  which  told 
her  how  much  her  hasty  retreat,  and 
refusal  to  give   the  explanation  Bride 
sought,  had  lowered  her  in  his  estima- 
tion.    She  had  often   said  to   herself 
since  then  that  she  hoped  she  should 
not  see  him  again  till  some  very  dis- 
tant day  when  their  present  troubles 
were  all  but  forgotten,  and  when  the 
misunderstanding  between  them  could 
be    calmly    discussed,    and    explained 
without  effort.     There  was  no  help  for 
it,  however,  now  ;   he  had  recognized 
her,  and  was  hurrying  on.     They  met 
and  shook  hands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
It  was  just  a  commonplace  "how  do 
you  do,"  as  if  they  had  seen  each  other 
yesterday,    followed    by   inquiries,    on 
John's   side,   after  the   health   of   the 
other  inmates  of  Eagle's  Edge,  and  then 
they  turned  and  walked  along  the  road 
together;   but  Ellen  had  seen  that  it 
was  no  recollection  of  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances of  their  last  interview  that 
was  in  John's  face  now,  but  a  tremulous, 
overpowering    joy    at    meeting    again, 
which  yearning  eyes  and  trembling  lips 
betrayed,  in  spite  of  the  carefully- com- 
posed manner  that  would  have  denied 
all  emotion.     A  long,  awkward  silence 
followed.    Ellen  had  nearly  reached  the 
head  of  the  ravine  where  Malachy  lived 
before  she  could  think  of  a  sentence 
with  which  to  break  it.     Yet  she  felt 
she  must  talk,  and  find  some  excuse  for 
dismissing  her  unexpected  companion, 
before  she  could  perform  her  errand. 
"  We  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here 
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again  this  year,  or  at  least  not  so  soon," 
she  concluded,  vexed  with  herself  to 
perceive  that  what  she  had  intended  for 
a  commonplace  remark  had  brought  a 
change  of  countenance,  and  called  up 
the  very  look  of  pained  reproach  she 
had  been  relieved  not  to  see  at  first. 

"  I  came  back,"  he  answered,  "  because 
I  could  not  stay  away  any  longer  ;  but 
I  believe  it  was  a  letter  of  Miss  O'Fla- 
herty's  that  gave  the  final  impulse  to 
my  movements,  and  fixed  my  journey 
for  this  particular  week." 

"  She  did  not  ask  you  to  come  back  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  the  letter  was  not  even  ad- 
dressed to  me.  Bride  had  it  while  we 
were  staying  at  Pelham  Court,  and  gave 
it  me  to  read  one  morning  when  we 
rode  to  the  county  town  to  attend  a 
public  meeting  where  your  uncle  was  to 
speak." 

"  Lesbia  told  me  of  it." 

"She  would  describe  the  meeting 
better  than  I,  for  I  heard  very  little  of 
the  speeches,  or  rather  I  should  say  I 
listened  to  them  with  very  unsympa- 
thetic ears.  I  had  read  Miss  O'Flaherty's 
letter  just  before  I  entered  the  room, 
and  all  through  the  proceedings  I 
imagined  myself  listening  to  you  con- 
tradicting and  pleading  against  the  state- 
ments the  speakers  urged.  By  the  time 
the  meeting  came  to  an  end  I  had  grown 
so  restless  that  on  reaching  Pelham 
Court  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  pack 
up  my  clothes  and  set  forth  to  ascertain 
what  was  happening  here  for  myself." 
The  eyes  raised  to  Ellen's  face  during 
the  concluding  sentence  of  this  speech 
scanned  it  with  keen  anxiety,  as  if  the 
expression  written  there  was  what  he 
had  come  expressly  to  scrutinise. 

"  So  many  people  were  said  to  be  ill, 
I  feared  what  I  might  find,"  he  added 
slowly,  after  a  pause. 

"You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Cousin 
Anne  has  been  very  ill,  and  that  Father 
Peter  M'Guire  died  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  went  to  the  '  Hollow '  early, 
having  arrived  at  Castle  Daly  late  last 
night.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Eagle's 
Edge  with  a  message  from  Miss  O'Fla- 
herty  to  you  to  beg  you  to  come  to  her." 
They  had  reached  the  head  of  the 
stony  ravine  now,  and  Ellen  stood  still. 


"  I  am  actually  on  my  way  to  the 
Hollow,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have  to  call 
at  a  cabin  near  here  first.  I  may  be 
detained  half-an-hour.  Will  not  you 
turn  back  now,  and  go  on  to  Eagle's 
Edge  1  Mamma  and  Connor  are  at  home, 
and  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  You  send  me  away !  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  me  when  we  have  only  this 
instant  met,"  John  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  vexation. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  Ellen  answered.  "  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  great  many  more 
questions  about  Lesbia  and  my  cousins, 
but  I  must  go  into  that  cabin  alone." 

"  We  will  walk  down  the  ravine  to- 
gether at  all  events,  and  I  will  wait 
outside  while  you  go  in.  But  where  is 
there  a  cabin  1  I  see  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  loose  stones.  Surely  no  one  lives  in 
such  a  desolate  place.  Are  you  going 
to  scramble  up  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  cabin ;  the  door  faces 
the  rock,  and  there  are  rude  steps  cut 
in  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill.  Please 
don't  come  any  further  ;  there  is  a  sick 
person  inside,  who  will  be  distressed  at 
the  sight  of  a  stranger." 

When  Ellen  had  climbed  the  steep 
head  of  the  ravine,  and  rounded  the 
jutting-out  ledge  of  rock  that  partly 
concealed  Malachy's  rude  shieling,  she 
paused  to  rest  for  an  instant,  and  look- 
ing across  the  craggy  wall  into  the 
hollow  beneath  was  relieved  to  find 
that  her  companion  had  not  attempted 
to  follow  her  even  with  his  eyes.  He 
was  standing  sentinel  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock-stairs  she  had  clambered  up,  with 
his  face  towards  the  opening  of  the 
ravine. 

His  figure  was  diminished  in  size  by 
the  distance,  but  Ellen  wished  him  still 
further  away,  when  she  remembered  the 
sight  that  would  meet  her  eyes  as  soon 
as  she  pushed  open  the  rough  door  at 
the  end  of  the  path  she  had  entered 
on.  From  some  dark  corner  of  the 
rude  shed,  the  gaunt  shape  of  a  man 
would  start  up  at  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
step, and  lift  eyes  full  of  a  terrible 
hunger  to  her  face. 

It  was  now  nearly  a  year  since  these 
two — the  man  she  had  left  below,  and 
him  she  was  about  to  visit — had  been 
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hunting  each  other,  one  -with  the  hope 
and  purpose  in  his  mind  of  bringing  the 
actors  in  a  great  crime  to  just  punish- 
ment, the  other  with  a  deadly  hunger 
lor  vengeance  in  his  heart  that  the  pangs 
of  bodily  hunger  had  scarcely  had  power 
to  tame.  Ellen's  heart  sank  in  fear  at 
the  thought  of  their  discovering  each 
other's  neighbourhood,  even  now  ;  but 
she  thought  it  better  to  run  this  risk 
than  to  leave  her  errand  unaccomplished. 
Malachy's  wife  and  children  and  old 
mother  shared  the  shelter  of  the  shiel- 
ing with  him,  and  had  become  since  the 
famine  objects  of  almost  equal  dislike 
to  the  neighbours,  who  believed  that  a 
curse  rested  on  the  family,  and  who 
were  capable  of  leaving  them  to  starve 
unthought  of — though  they  would  not 
on  any  temptation  have  delivered  up 
the  man  to  justice. 

The  cabin  door  stood  open,  and  there 
was  no  smoke  issuing  from  the  aperture ; 
but  Ellen  was  not  surprised.  The 
weather  was  warm,  and  as  it  was 
three  days  since  any  member  of  the 
household  had  been  to  Eagle's  Edge  to 
beg  for  food,  it  was  only  too  probable 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  cabin  to 
cook.  She  pushed  the  door  a  little ;  it 
seemed  to  resist  the  pressure  as  if  some- 
thing lay  across  the  threshold,  and  it 
was  not  without  considerable  effort,  and 
with  a  dull  thud  as  of  some  heavy  body 
thrust  aside,  that  it  yielded  so  far  as  to 
allow  her  to  squeeze  herself  inside. 

It  was  almost  dark  in  the  inclosure, 
for  though  the  loosely-fitted  stones  let 
air  and  light  through,  the  upper  end  of 
the  ravine  lay  in  deep  shadow  just  then, 
and  the  eye  had  to  grow  accustomed  to 
the  dim  light  for  anything  to  be  seen 
distinctly. 

"  Molly,"  Ellen  said,  softly,  "  it  is  I 
come  to  bring  you  food  at  last.  Are 
you  all  asleep1?  Molly  !  Dennis!"  She 
called  twice,  and  then  her  eyes  begin- 
ning to  see  what  was  around  her,  grew 
large  with  horror,  and  a  fit  of  cold 
shuddering  seized  her.  The  place  was 
not  empty,  but  it  was  very  still.  Just 
opposite  to  her  was  a  figure  half-seated 
on  the  ground  with  its  back  to  the  wall. 
A  child's  form  lay  motionless  across  its 
knees,  the  head  rested  on  a  stone  in  the 


wall,  and  there  was  light  enough  through 
a  crevice  above  to  show  Ellen  that  the 
death-pale,  hollow  face,  with  dropped 
jaw,  and  half-closed  eyes  that  looked  so 
strangely  without  seeing,  were  those 
Malachy's  young  wife.  "Nora,"  she 
tried  to  say,  but  the  word  would  not 
come,  only  a  hoarse  sob  in  her  throat ; 
then  she  turned  and  looked  into  the 
dense  darkness  at  the  end  of  the  shed 
where  it  sloped  up  towards  the  moun- 
tain side.  A  heap  of  dead  fern-leaves 
and  moss  lay  along  the  floor  there,  and 
on  it  were  stretched  two  other  motion- 
less bodies  of  an  old  woman  and  a 
child. 

Ellen  forced  herself  to  stoop  over 
them,  and  in  desperation  dragged  away 
the  tattered  shawl  that  half  hid  the  old 
woman's  face,  and  putting  her  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  shook  her  gently.  "  Molly, 
Molly,  wake ;  I  have  brought  you  help." 
The  figure  fell  back  into  its  settled 
position  again  as  soon  as  her  hand  left 
it,  and  Ellen  started  up  horrorstruck 
again.  Her  hand  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  withered  cheek,  and  its  touch 
stung  her  with  cold.  She  felt  she  must 
struggle  out  into  the  open  air  before 
she  fainted,  and  then,  preparing  to  move, 
she  perceived  what  the  object  was  that 
had  impeded  the  opening  of  the  door. 
It  lay  almost  over  her  feet;  she  had 
stepped  on  it  in  entering  ;  the  prostrate 
body  of  Dennis  Malachy,  who  seemed  to 
have  fallen  down  beside  the  threshold 
as  he  was  attempting  to  leave  the  shiel- 
ing, perhaps  to  seek  help  in  the  last 
extremity  of  his  wife  and  children,  per- 
haps to  escape  from  the  chamber  of 
death.  There  was  something  in  his 
attitude  less  lifeless  than  in  that  of  the 
others.  Sick  and  trembling  as  she  was, 
Ellen  could  not  step  over  him  again 
without  ascertaining  whether  there  might 
not  be  a  spark  of  life  left.  She  turned 
the  face,  which  was  towards  the  floor, 
upwards,  drew  it  to  the  opening,  and 
rested  the  head  on  the  door  sill,  where 
the  air  could  blow  upon  it ;  then,  hardly 
knowing  whether  she  most  dreaded  tj 
see  the  eyes  remain  shut,  or  that  they 
should  open  on  her  with  some  look  of 
unspeakable  pain,  such  as  she  could 
never  forget  afterwards,  she  rushed 
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out  of  the  cabin  and  tottered  down 
the  rocky  path,  stumbling  and  dragging 
herself  up  again,  but  never  pausing 
till  she  had  reached  the  spot  where 
John  Thornley  stood,  and  seized  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  Come  !  come  !  there  are  people  dy- 
ing up  there.  There  are  dead  people 
up  there." 

Her  voice  sounded  strange  and  hoarse 
to  herself,  and  greatly  startled  him,  as 
did  her  pale  face  and  horror-stricken 
looks. 

"  You  must  not  go  there  again.  I  will 
go,"  he  said.  "  I  will  see  what  is 
wanted,  and  fetch  help.'' 

"  To  stay  here  alone  would  be  worse, 
much  worse,"  Ellen  answered,  recover- 
ing her  voice  and  calmness  in  a  degree, 
now  that  a  living  fellow-creature's  face 
was  near  to  be  looked  at.  "  Let  me  go 
back ;  there  is  a  man  in  the  cabin  up 
there  who  has  some  life  in  him  still,  I 
think ;  if  I  go  back  to  him  with  you, 
and  we  can  do  anything  for  him,  I  shall 
not  always  have  such  a  great  horror  of 
what  I  have  seen." 

"  How  near  is  help  to  be  had  ? " 
John  asked,  as  they  were  climbing 
the  path,  "for  I  cannot  let  you  stay 
here  if  the  man  you  speak  of  recovers 
and  lingers  a  while.  Some  one  else 
must  be  fetched  to  watch  him." 

"  It  would  not  be  so  hard  as  another 
watch  we  had,"  Ellen  said,  the  scene  of 
her  father's  death  flashing  on  her 
memory  as  she  spoke,  and  with  it  a 
shuddering  wonder  that  she  should  be 
going  to  minister  to  the  last  moments 
of  the  man,  to  whose  thirst  for  revenge 
he  had  fallen  a  victim,  and  with  John 
Thornley  to  aid  her.  She  had  been  for- 
getting who  it  was  that  was  dying  dur- 
ing the  last  moment  or  two. 

John  could  have  knelt  down  and 
kissed  the  stone  on  which  her  foot 
rested  at  the  moment,  in  gratitude  for 
that ^ we;  but  she  was  not  thinking 
of  him  except  as  a  strange  coadjutor 
in  the  strange  task.  He  would  not  let 
her  enter  the  cabin  till  he  had  gone  in 
first.  When  he  beckoned  her  to  follow, 
Dennis  Malachy  had  been  lifted  from 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  placed 
on  a  heap  of  straw  near  the  wall,  with 


a  log  of  wood  under  his  head.  John 
had  opened  Ellen's  basket,  and  was 
attempting  to  put  some  drops  of  brandy 
between  the  parched  lips.  "  He  is  not 
dead,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  possibility  of  saving  him  ; 
he  is  so  terribly  wasted,  he  must  die." 

Ellen  knelt  down  on  the  floor,  and 
began  to  bathe  the  temples  with  water. 
"  He  breathes  still.  I  wish  you  would 
go  down  into  the  village  and  find  a 
priest,  and  bring  him  here.  The  old 
woman  who  is  lying  dead  there  did  that 
for  papa." 

"  This  is  Dennis  Malachy  then,  your 
father's  murderer.  I  did  not  know 
him." 

"  The  cause  of  his  death,  but  not  his 
murderer,"  said  Ellen  quickly,  with- 
drawing her  hand  instinctively  at  the 
word  from  the  brow  she  was  bathing. 
"He  told  me  solemnly  it  was  not  his 
hand  that  sent  the  bullet." 

"  You  have  known  where  he  was  ever 
since  ? " 

"No,  only  since  hunger  drove  him 
to  betray  himself  to  me.  I  remembered 
then  that  papa  forgave.  Only  he  for- 
gave— no  one  else  could ;  the  others 
hunted  Dennis  to  his  death.  But  he 
was  not  always  a  bad  man ;  I  remember 
him  when  he  was  good  and  gentle,  and 
used  to  meet  us  on  our  walks,  and 
carry  us  home  on  his  shoulder  when  we 
were  tired.  I  don't  know  whose  fault 
it  was  that  he  came  to  this,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  it  was  all  his  own." 

With  the  last  words  she  slipped  her 
arm  under  his  head,  and  raised  it  a 
little.  The  lids  that  drooped  over  the 
half-closed  eyes  quivered,  the  breast 
heaved,  and  with  a  sudden  spasm  of 
parting  strength,  the  dying  man  sat 
half  upright,  and  stared  wildly  round 
him.  John  Thornley  involuntarily  put 
up  his  hand  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the 
stare  fixed  on  him. 

' '  An  orphan's  curse  might  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high ; 
But,  oh,  more  terrible  than  that 
Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye." 

The  lines  came  into  John's  mind,  and 
stayed  there,  and  could  not  be  exorcised 
for  long  afterwards.  Then  the  dying 
man's  eyes  were  turned  on  Ellen,  and 
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the  hands  that  had  clutched  convul- 
sively were  spread  out  imploringly 
towards  her. 

"  Miss  Eileen,  Miss  Eileen,  save  me  ; 
don't  let  me  do  it  or  I'll  lose  me  soul. 
Why  did  ye  bring  him  here,  that  I 
might  curse  him  wid  me  last  breath, 
and  lose  me  soul  1 " 

"  You  shall  not,  Dennis,"  Ellen  said, 
bending  over  him  so  as  to  hide  Mr. 
Thornley's  face  from  his  sight.  "  Look 
at  me,  and  remember  the  words  I  said 
to  you  that  night,  when  I  told  you  my 
father  forgave  you,  and  that  the  Father 
in  heaven  forgives  us  when  we  forgive 
our  enemies." 

"  -Shure  you  bade  me  spare  him,  and 
I  did  your  bidding,  and  I'm  glad.  It's 
all  over  wid  us  now,  Miss  Eileen.  Praise 
be  to  God  and  His  blessed  Mother  !  the 
starving's  over,  and  the  pain  wid  all  of 
us,  and  I'm  going.  Why  would  we  any 
of  us  live  any  longer — dying's  a  dale 
aisier — in  peace."  The  head  sank,  bent 
again,  the  last  words  were  murmured 
between  lips  that  quivered,  and  then 
became  convulsed  in  a  strong  spasm. 
There  was  a  long,  shuddering  gasp,  then 
Mr.  Thornley  came  round  and  drew 
Ellen's  arm  from  under  the  head. 

"  It  is  over,"  he  said.  "  Come  away 
with  me,  you  must  not  stay  here  a 
moment  longer,  there  is  nothing  more 
for  you  to  do ;  I  will  take  care  that  all 
is  done  that  is  right  by  these."  He 
glanced  round  at  the  corpses.  "  We 
shall  surely  be  able  to  persuade  some 
one  from  the  next  village  to  come  up 
and  do  what  is  necessary." 

"  But  are  you  sure  there  is  nothing 
more  we  can  do  ?  The  children,"  said 
Ellen ;  "  the  little  girl  lying  by  the  grand- 
mother in  the  bed  —  little  Nora  —  I 
hardly  looked  at  her." 

"But  I  have  looked.  Those  two 
must  have  been  dead  many  hours  ;  it  is 
a  terrible  sight ;  you  must  come  away." 
Almost  by  force  he  raised  her  from  her 
kneeling  position  on  the  floor,  and  lifted 
her  over  the  threshold  into  the  open 
air.  Then  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  by 
the  wayside,  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  gave  way  to  the  tears  that 
had  been  choking  her  for  so  long.  He 
stood  by  watching  the  bright  drops  that 


trickled  through  her  fingers  on  to  the 
ground,  longing  for  the  right  and  the 
power  to  comfort  her,  and  almost  hating 
himself  for  the  excess  of  feeling  that 
made  it  impossible  to  say  a  word  that 
would  not  betray  too  much ;  and  then 
again  for  not  having  courage  even  in 
that  moment  to  say  all. 

She  lifted  up  her  head  after  a  long 
time,  and  turned  to  him  with  one  of 
the  appealing,  confiding  looks,  free  from 
all  self-consciousness,  that  always  touched 
him  so  deeply — so  much  more  deeply 
than  any  consciousness  would  have  done, 
even  if  it  had  given  him  more  hope. 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  said  humbly, 
"  that  this  was  at  all  my  fault  ? " 

"  Your  fault !  how  could  it  be  1  I  was 
thinking  that  there  was  no  one  on 
earth  but  yourself  who,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  acted  towards 
that  man  as  you  have  acted." 

"  But  I  went  away  last  week  to  stay 
with  cousin  Anne,  trusting  that  Father 
Peter  would  look  after  the  Malachys, 
and  you  see  he  was  not  able." 

"  In  times  like  these,  when  there  is 
so  much  misery  around,  it  will  not  do 
to  waste  strength  in  regretting  what 
was  unavoidable.  It  must  have  been 
a  miserable  death-in-life  they  lived  up 
here  shunned  by  every  one." 

"  Cousin  Anne  offered  to  take  the 
children,  but  Nora  and  Molly  would 
not  give  them  up.  They  said  they 
would  all  hold  together  till  the  end,  and 
so  they  have  done." 

By  this  time,  Ellen  had  risen  from 
the  stone,  and  they  proceeded  to  de- 
scend the  hill.  When  they  reached 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  John  Thornley 
said, 

"  Which  way  shall  we  turn  ?  Shall 
I  take  you  home  and  get  help  from 
Eagle's  Edge,  or  will  you  persevere  in 
going  to  the  Hollow  1 " 

"  To  the  Hollow,  I  think.  We  are 
more  than  half  way  there,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  there  is  a 
hamlet  where  I  know  a  great  many 
people  are  congregated  to-day." 

The  walk  was  almost  a  silent  one, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  talk  on  any 
common  topic  ;  and  the  horror  of  the 
scene  they  had  left  seemed  to  grow 
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instead  of  lessen  in  John's  mind  as  they 
walked  through  the  smiling  green  valley 
in  the  glorious  autumn  afternoon  ;  the 
air,  fragrant  with  the  thymy  scent  of 
the  thousand  minute  flowers  that  bor- 
dered the  road,  musical  with  placid 
country  sounds — sheep-bleatings  and 
cattle-lowings  from  the  hill-sides,  and 
with  the  plover's  shrill  cry  as  the  bird 
skimmed  across  their  path  and  darted 
away,  rising  high  in  the  air  and  dipping 
again  in  search  of  food  on  the  boggy 
surface  of  the  valley. 

"I  cannot  get  the  remembrance  of 
that  man's  face  out  of  my  mind,"  John 
began  abruptly,  when  they  were  near 
enough  to  the  village  to  hear  the  stroke 
of  the  little  chapel  bell  that  was  still 
tolling.  "  I  am  afraid  the  terrible  re- 
proach there  was  in  it  when  he  looked 
his  last  on  me  will  haunt  me  in  every 
miserable  or  weak  moment  of  my  life 
henceforth.  Yet,  looking  back  soberly, 
as  I  must  try  to  do,  I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  blame  myself  for  any  part  of 
my  conduct  to  him.  I  only  did  what 
I  believed  to  be  my  duty." 

"  It  did  not  look  like  duty  to  him, 
you  see,  because  he  had  grown  up  with 
notions  of  rights  and  law  very  different 
from  yours.  He  appeared  to  you  only 
a  lawless  robber  holding  on  to  property 
that  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  but  in  his 
own  mind  there  were  stubborn,  blind 
beliefs  in  rights  that  had  come  down  to 
him  through  centuries  of  his  ancestors, 
and  these  were  too  much  a  part  of 
him  to  be  thrown  off  at  any  bidding  of 
yours.  He  could  not  have  explained 
himself  to  you  or  any  one,  but  the 
conviction  that  you  were  the  robber  and 
injurer,  and  not  he,  was  strong  in  his 
thoughts,  and  confused  all  his  relations 
to  you.  I  have  often  talked  over  these 
things  with  Cousin  Anne  lately,  when 
we  have  been  trying  to  account  for  the 
terrible  crimes  this  year  has  witnessed 
among  people  whose  generosity  of  nature 
we  believe  in,  and  for  the  wild  projects 
current  now  among  Connor's  friends." 

'If  I  had  gone  to  the  appointed 
meeting  that  night,  and  been  shot,  Den- 
nis would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
hero.  These  people  would  not  have 
connected  that  crime  with  punishment. 


Yet  I  was  only  acting  in  your  father's 
interest." 

"  They  did  not  understand  that,  be- 
cause my  father  was  such  a  careless 
ruler,  and  the  change  was  so  great  and 
sudden.  My  dear  father  blamed  him- 
self, you  know,  and  thought  that  death- 
shot  his  due." 

After  a  pause  of  thought,  John  took 
up  the  conversation  again.  "  I  begin 
to  see  where  the  fault  lies.  A  few 
minutes  ago  I  was  saying  vehemently 
to  myself  that  at  least  I  had  been  guilty 
of  no  injustice,  yet  I  felt  that  the  sting 
of  remorse  would  not  strike  so  deep  if 
I  were  really  blameless.  Now  I  see 
how  it  is.  I  ought  never  to  have  come 
here,  knowing  so  little  as  I  did  of  the 
people  I  had  to  deal  with,  having 
scarcely  glanced  at  the  problems  that 
rise  up  before  me  now  as  almost  un- 
fathomable. I  know  what  Miss  O'Fla- 
herty  thought  of  my  presumption.  If 
I  had  been  less  self-confident,  less  con- 
temptuous of  other  people's  doings,  less 
full  of  system,  perhaps — but  I  dare  not 
look  back  in  that  way,  the  consequences 
are  too  terrible.  Your  father's  death, 
the  miserable  end  of  that  man  and  his 
family — it  will  not  do  to  look  back 
and  trace  consequences  in  cases  of  such 
tremendous  importance ;  it  would  be 
giving  conscience  too  terrible  a  power ; 
the  burden  of  life  would  be  too  heavy 
to  carry  for  a  day." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Ellen,  "if  we 
had  to  carry  it  all  by  ourselves.  We 
should  be  tempted  to  put  off  seeing  our 
own  share  of  responsibility  in  all  the 
ill  that  happens,  however  much  worse 
the  suffering  might  be  in  the  end,  when 
we  had  to  see  the  truth." 

"  Don't  speak  of  yourself  as  if  you 
had  any  share  in  the  pain  to-day  has 
brought  to  me." 

"But  I  have.  I  don't  think  any 
great  wrong  or  misery  can  befall  with- 
out more  or  less  blame  belonging  to 
all  the  lookers-on.  It  is  a  circle  that 
spreads  out  farther  than  our  dull  con- 
sciences can  trace.  Here  we  are  in  the 
hamlet  I  spoke  of.  That  little  cottage 
among  the  trees  half-way  up  the  hill  is 
the  priest's  house,  where  you  are  sure 
to  find  plenty  of  people  to-day.  I  think 
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I  "will  go  into  the  chapel  down  there. 
Some  service  or  other  is  going  on  now, 
and  I  shall  perhaps  see  some  one  I  know 
who  will  help  us  if  your  errand  fails  ; 
and  I  shall  rest  there  while  you  go  up 
the  hill." 

John  despatched  his  business  more 
speedily  than  he  expected,  and  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  little  whitewashed 
building  that  served  the  villagers  for  a 
place  of  worship.  The  narrow  space 
was  so  crowded  to-day  with  people 
thronging  round  the  different  little 
altars,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  Ellen.  He  saw  her  at  last 
among  a  throng  of  women  kneeling  in 
a  circle  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  and  he 
made  his  way  up  to  her.  The  women 
drew  apart  as  he  approached,  to  make 
room  for  him  at  her  side,  and  almost  in- 
voluntarily he  knelt  down  a  little  way 
"behind  her.  There  was  preaching  going 
on.  He  had  not  come  in  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  could  not  make  out  whether 
any  text  for  the  sermon  had  been  given 
out ;  but  the  sentence,  "  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,"  was  repeated 
several  times  by  the  preacher,  and  each 
time  a  groan  of  acquiescence  burst  forth 
from  the  pale  lips  of  the  famine- stricken 
people  kneeling  round,  who  seemed  to 
hang  upon  the  speaker's  words  as  if 
they  were  food  indeed.  Then  the 
preacher  went  on  to  describe  in  glowing 
words,  and  with  much  metaphor  and 
eloquence,  the  spirit  life — nourished  by 
the  true  bread — into  the  full  enjoyment 
of  which  the  good  priest,  who  had  ad- 
dressed his  flock  from  that  spot  two 
days  ago,  had  now  entered.  At  another 
time  John  might  have  listened  critically 
— questioning  the  wisdom  or  the  utility 
of  such  an  exercise  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  now,  kneeling  on  the  mud 
floor  among  that  sea  of  pale  faces  that 
were  gradually  losing  their  ghastliness 
under  the  illumination  of  hope  in  the 
Unseen,  thus  set  forth  before  eyes  that 
in  every  other  quarter  beheld  only 
despair,  he  could  not  question.  Here 
were  needs — depths  and  breadths  and 


lengths  and  heights  of  suffering — which 
no  science  or  philosophy  of  his  could 
reach  or  touch,  but  which  seemed  here, 
in  these  words  of  childlike  faith,  to  find 
solution,  swallowed  up  in  yet  more  un- 
fathomable heights  and  depths  and 
lengths  and  breadths  of  love.  At  the 
end  of  the  sermon  something  was  said 
about  the  new  light  which  the  dawning 
of  that  Eternal  Day  would  cast  on  the 
perplexities  and  sufferings  and  wrongs  of 
our  lives.  It  would  be  easy,  the  preacher 
said,  to  forgive  all  wrongs,  fancied  or  real, 
when  all  the  links  that  had  bound  our 
lives  together  and  to  God  were  made 
clear.  Ellen  turned  her  face,  radiant  with 
a  tremulous,  tearful  smile,  towards  him 
at  the  words,  and  held  out  her  hand. 
The  moment  he  held  it  seemed  to  John 
Thornley  to  open  the  door  for  him  into 
a  new  life.  It  might  not  be  a  life  of 
happy  human  love,  but  one  tending  to 
higher,  nobler,  more  self-sacrificing  ends 
than  he  had  yet  known  ;  he  prayed  low 
to  himself  that  it  might  be.  The  next 
moment  the  blessing  was  given,  there 
was  a  movement  among  the  kneelers  by 
the  altar,  and  Ellen  rose  and  they  left 
the  place  together. 

They  met  Peter  Lynch  in  the  throng 
outside  the  chapel  door,  who  gave  Ellen 
such  a  gloomy  account  of  his  mistress's 
state  of  health,  that  she  was  glad  to 
accept  his  offer  of  a  seat  on  the  three- 
wheeled  car  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  village,  and  so  hasten  her  arrival  at 
the  Hollow. 

John  Thornley,  after  placing  her  in 
the  car,  shook  hands  with  her  in  silence. 
It  did  not  seem  necessary  for  him  to 
say,  "We  shall  meet  to-morrow."  That 
hand-clasp  in  the  chapel  seemed  just 
then  to  have  made  him  independent  of 
future  meetings  or  partings,  and  to  have 
given  him  a  spiritual  hold  on  her  pre- 
sence so  firm  that  no  distance  of  space 
nor  spite  of  circumstance  could  ever 
oblige  him  to  let  it  go  again.  Far  or 
near,  dear  to  her  or  indifferent,  he  be- 
lieved he  should  live  from  henceforth 
in  its  light. 


To  be  continued. 
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I  PROPOSE  in  the  following  pages  to  offer 
some  account  of  the  newest  and  most  per- 
fect method  of  newspaper  printing,  with 
such  observations  as  may  occur  regarding 
the  influence  which  it  is  having,  and  is 
likely  to  have,  upon  the  press  and  the 
people. 

Everybody  is  agreed  that  a  newspaper 
— and  especially  a  daily  newspaper — is 
a  wonderful  thing ;  that  it  is  a  product 
of  modern  civilisation  of  quite  unique 
character  and  power;  but  we  have  grown 
so  accustomed  to  the  wonder  that  we  do 
not  often  think  of  how  it  has  become 
possible.     How  does  it  happen,  for  in- 
stance, that  day  by  day  the  year  round 
without  a  hitch  the  Times  newspaper 
continues  to  appear  as  regularly  as  day 
succeeds  night  ?   The  intellectual  labour 
necessary  to  get  together  such  a  mighty 
work  once  a  day  is  great,  and  the  me- 
chanical skill  is  high,  but  though  these 
are  recognized,  few  people  have  formed 
to  themselves  any  distinct  conception  of 
how  all  the  various  forces  are  brought 
into  harmonious  play  and  made  to  pro- 
duce at  a  given  hour  that  wonderful 
concrete  whole  the  Times.    It  is  easy  to 
understand  with  that  as  with  any  other 
paper,  that  there   are  forces   at  work 
around  it  aiding  the  development  of  the 
paper  as  a  news  or  advertising  medium. 
The  spread  of  education,  of  rapid  and 
cheap   communication,  the  wealth  and 
multiplied  wants  of  a  large  community, 
all  act  together  in  facilitating  the  supply 
of  what  might  be  called  the  mere  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  newspaper  is 
made.     And   its  regular  literary  staff 
gather  up  the  facts  worth  recording  here 
and  there  and  over  the  world  by  the 
help  of  all  secondary  agencies,  the  rail- 
way, the  telegraph  wire,  and  the  steam- 
boat, ^so  that  in  a  measure  with  each 
new  facility  to  intercourse  a  newspaper 
gets  a  new  ally.     In  this  collection,  and 
in  securing  a  constant  supply,  we  may 


recognize  great  enterprise,  great  ability, 
vast  experience  and  skill,  yet  when  all 
is  done,  we  have  by  no  means  accounted 
for  the  appearance  of  the  newspaper. 
In  one  sense,  up  to  this  stage  nothing 
more  has  been  done  than  ordinary  agen- 
cies, such  as  those  a  great  merchant  em- 
ploys, could  accomplish.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  production  of  a  newspaper 
may  be  said  only  to  begin  when  all  the 
material  has  been  collected. 

And  even  then  the  worst  point  has  not 
been  reached.  Supposing  all  advertise- 
ments, correspondence,  statistics,  facts, 
and  occurrences  to  be  collected,  the  sort- 
ing and  arranging  of  them  is  not  any- 
thing absolutely  to  marvel  at,  for  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  work  that  is  done  every- 
where, and  division  of  labour  and  careful 
organization  can  accomplish  it,  and  so 
distribute  the  work  that  hardly  any- 
where will  there  be  any  undue  strain. 
And  although  it  is  an  astonishing  and 
almost  inconceivable  thing  that  every 
letter  of  every  line  all  through  a  paper 
must  have  been  put  in  its  place  within 
a  few  hours  by  human  hands,  that  spaces 
and  lines  must  have  been  supplied  to 
mark  portion  off  from  portion,  and 
that  all  should  be  finished  in  perfect 
order  every  day,  it  is  not  anything  to 
startle  us.  The  work  is  skilful  that  ac- 
complishes such  a  result,  but  it  is  only 
highly  organized  division  of  labour. 
Each  man  but  does  his  share  of  this 
total. 

The  real  difficulty  connected  with  the 
production  of  a  newspaper  arises  after 
all  this  has  been  done.  When  the 
matter  forming  the  newspaper  has  been 
put  into  type  and  made  up  into  its 
columns  and  pages,  there  still  remains 
the  labour  of  taking  impressions  from 
these  pages  on  paper  to  be  issued  to 
the  public.  Here  division  of  labour 
can  have  but  little  influence  in  over- 
coming the  difficulty.  By  human  hands 
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only  a  given  number  of  impressions 
could  by  any  possibility  be  thrown 
off  a  single  set  of  types  in  an  hour. 
This  difficulty  has  had  to  be  faced  by 
newspaper  proprietors  from  the  first, 
and  it  has  increased  enormously  since 
population  and  wealth  have  so  increased, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  rapid 
means  of  transit,  both  of  which  demand 
a  larger  supply  in  a  shorter  time.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it 
was  possible  to  work  on,  and  in  some 
form  meet  public  wants,  with  a  speed  of 
reproduction  of  only  300  copies  an  hour, 
for  then  the  circulation  of  all  newspapers 
was  very  limited.  !N"ow,  however,  when 
all  the  kingdom  is  almost  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  capital,  when  wealth  has 
spread  so  that  a  great  proportion  of  a 
vastly  increased  population  can  afford  to 
take  a  newspaper  of  some  kind  daily, 
and  when  it  has  therefore  become  neces- 
sary to  print  the  whole  of  an  issue  that 
in  former  days  would  have  seemed  fabu- 
lously large  in  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  clear 
that  without  perfect  mechanical  aid  and 
steam  power  in  printing  the  paper  all  the 
previous  labour  of  collecting,  arranging, 
and  "  setting  up,"  will  have  been  under- 
taken in  vain. 

From  a  very  early  date,  therefore,  after 
the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  attention  was  directed  to  remov- 
ing this  obstacle  from  the  path  of  news- 
paper publishing,  and  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  have  already  been  told1  the 
history  of  the  early  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs of  steam  as  applied  to  the  print- 
ing press.  The  first  steam  machinery 
ever  used  for  printing  a  newspaper  was 
the  press  erected  by  Mr.  Walter,  in  1 814, 
and  the  first  newspaper  ever  issued  from 
a  steam  propelled  press  was  the  Times 
of  Nov.  29th,  1814.  It  would  be  a 
tempting  if  somewhat  speculative  sub- 
ject to  discuss  how  far  the  Times  owes 
its  pre-eminence  to  that  step — probably 
not  a  little;  but  what  is  more  satisfactory 
and  certain  is  that  from  that  day  till 
now  the  Times  has  been  more  or  less  a 
pioneer  in  its  efforts  to  bring  mechani- 
cal appliances  for  multiplying  copies  of 

1  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  December  1869, 
article  "Frederic  Koenig." 


newspapers  with  extreme  rapidity  to 
perfection,  and  the  result  of  its  efforts 
has  not  been  insignificant  for  itself  and 
for  the  world.  The  most  perfect  print- 
ing machine  which  exists — the  Walter 
press — has  been  invented  and  elabo- 
rated to  complete  efficiency  solely  in 
the  office  of  the  Times.  It  is  such  a 
machine  as  we  may  say  could  hardly 
have  been  brought  to  perfection  any- 
where else,  for  it  could  never  have  been 
made  by  the  most  inventive  engineer 
working  only  with  models.  Those  who 
worked  out  its  details  had  to  possess 
the  courage  to  risk  much  capital,  to  en- 
dure patiently  many  disappointments, 
and,  above  all,  to  have  constantly 
before  them  the  practical  ends  to  be 
attained,  so  as  never  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  half-success.  And  thus  it  was 
necessary  that  at  every  stage  the  ma- 
chinery should  be  tried  on  the  work  it 
was  actually  meant  to  do,  its  defects 
remedied,  and  its  construction  simplified. 
The  Walter  press  is  therefore  the  out- 
come of  such  expenditure,  such  pa- 
tience, such  constant  testing,  and  as  a 
result,  it,  or  machines  made  after  its 
principle,  must  now  rapidly  take  the 
place  of  all  the  older  modes  of  news- 
paper printing,  however  rapid,  for  no 
other  kind  of  machine  is  so  simple,  can 
do  such  perfect  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  dispense  so  completely  with  manual 
labour.  At  all  other  stages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  newspaper  the  great  object 
is  to  make  the  labour  of  man  perfectly 
efficient  and  organized,  but  at  this  stage 
the  object  is  to  dispense  with  that 
labour,  if  possible,  altogether,  for  not 
only  is  it  a  great  element  of  cost,  but 
it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  speed.  The 
fastest  printing  machine  hitherto  in  use 
— the  "  Hoe  ten-feeder  " — requires  some 
eighteen  people  to  feed  it  with  paper  and 
attend  to  it  while  at  work,  and  even  then 
can  only  produce  some  7,000  or  8,000 
copies  an  hour  of  perfect  newspapers, 
because  it  only  prints  one  side  at  a  time. 
But  the  Walter  press,  attended  by  a  man 
and  two  boys,  none  of  whom  are  severely 
worked,  runs  off  with  ease  complete  news- 
papers at  the  rate  of  12,500  an  hour. 
How  it  does  so  will  be  best  understood 
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if  I  now  try  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  operations  as  carried  through  in 
the  newspaper  offices  where  it  is  at  work. 
The  foundation  of  this  method  of 
printing  lies  in  the  power  of  multiply- 
ing metal  counterparts  of  the  type 
"  forms  "  by  stereotyping.  Type  itself 
could  never  be  made  to  fit  on  to  a 
Walter  machine  with  the  requisite  fa- 
cility, but  if  a  solid  cast  of  the  type 
can  be  obtained  of  the  proper  shape 
and  cleanness,  that  difficulty  is  at  an 
end — the  first  important  step  is  gained. 
It  is  a  twofold  difficulty.  In  the  first 
place,  the  page  of  type  from  which  the 
impression  is  taken  on  a  Walter  press 
must  be  bent  in  a  semicircular  form 
and  made  to  fit  on  to  a  large  roller, 
and  no  loose  type  could  be  readily  set 
up  to  hold  together  in  that  shape.  In 
the  second  place,  without  a  means  of 
multiplying  the  metal  type-forms  from 
which  the  paper  is  printed,  even  a  speed 
of  12,000  or  13,000  copies  an  hour 
would  in  these  days  stand  a  newspaper 
in  small  stead.  It  would  take  the  best 
part  of  the  night  to  throw  off  an  impres- 
sion, and  the  Times  does  not  go  to  press 
with  its  inner  sheet  till  some  time  past 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Stereo- 
typing is  therefore  absolutely  essential, 
and  the  process  as  practised  for  the 
Walter  press  is  beautifully  simple.  The 
subject-matter  is  of  course  first  set  up 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  way  in  type, 
and  arranged  into  columns  of  exactly 
the  same  length.  These  columns  are 
then  made  into  pages,  and  placed  in  a 
strong  metal  frame  upon  a  metal  table 
perfectly  flat.  By  means  of  screw- driven 
wedges  the  page  of  type  when  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  order  and  perfectly  flat, 
is  tightened  up  so  as  to  form  an  im- 
movable mass,  and  when  that  is  satis- 
factorily accomplished  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  stereotyping  room,  where  some  layers 
of  damp  paper  are  laid  upon  it,  and  it 
is  then  driven  twice  through  a  machine 
having  powerful  rollers  which  squeeze 
the  paper  down  on  the  face  of  the 
type.  Taken  ^  out  of  that,  it  is  next 
placed — with  its  damp  paper  still  on 
it — below  a  heavy  screw-press,  the 
sole  or  lower-plate  of  which  is  a  steam- 


heated  metal  chamber.  This  hot  cham- 
ber dries  the  paper  rapidly,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pressure  put  upon  it  pre- 
vents any  cockling  or  inequality.  In 
a  short  space  of  time  the  frame  or  page 
of  type  is  drawn  out  from  below  this 
press  and  the  dried  paper  peeled  off  its 
surface,  when  it  forms  a  perfect  matrix 
or  counterpart  of  the  type  sufficiently 
deep  to  enable  a  casting  to  be  taken 
from  it  which  shall  yield  a  page  of  clear- 
cut  lettering  ready  for  printing  from. 
Before  the  casting  is  taken,  however, 
this  paper  matrix  is  made  absolutely 
dry  by  being  placed  on  another  hot 
plate.  That  only  occupies  a  very  brief 
space  of  time,  and  when  it  is  satisfac- 
torily finished  the  paper  is  trimmed 
carefully  and  then  placed  face  upwards 
inside  a  semicircular  mould,  when  its 
edges  are  fastened  down  by  bands  of  iron 
of  the  thickness  that  the  cast  is  meant 
to  be.  On  these  bands  a  counterpart 
of  the  mould  is  then  let  down  from  a 
small  crane,  and  fastened  so  that  a  semi- 
circular chamber  is  formed  the  size  of 
the  page  of  the  newspaper  and  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep  all  round. 
Into  this  a  pot  of  molten  stereotyping 
metal  is  poured  by  two  men,  the  mould 
having  first  been  turned  on  end  so  as 
to  compel  the  metal  to  fill  the  cavity 
completely,  and  after  resting  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  till  the  metal  has  set,  the 
inner  part  of  the  mould  is  removed  by 
the  crane,  the  paper  matrix  is  peeled 
off,  scarcely  browned,  and  capable  of 
being  used  again  and  again,  and  the 
solid  cast  is  swung  round  and  deposited, 
still  adhering  to  the  mould,  in  another 
cavity  exactly  the  shape  of  that  from 
which  it  was  taken.  Hero  its  edges  are 
trimmed,  and  the  lump  of  metal  which 
formed  the  excess  at  the  top  of  the 
casting  sawn  off  by  a  small  revolving 
saw  driven  by  steam.  That  done  the 
cast  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  having 
merely  to  be  dressed  a  little  along  the 
edges  of  the  outer  columns  of  letters  and 
along  the  top  and  between  the  headings 
of  articles,  and  to  be  pared  on  the  back 
to  make  it  lie  perfectly  true  on  the  cylin- 
der in  the  machine;  all  of  which  is 
accomplished  in  a  very  few  moments. 
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The  page  of  lettering  now  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong,  solid  half-cylinder 
of  white  metal,  ribbed  on  the  inside  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  paring  off  of  possible 
inequalities,  and  covered  on  its  outer 
face  with  crisp,  clean,  shining  letters, 
ready  at  once  for  the  press;  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  done  in  much 
shorter  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to 
describe  it.  Only  ten  minutes  is  al- 
lowed for  the  whole  operation  of  casting 
the  last  page  of  the  Times,  from  the 
time  that  the  type  form  goes  down  to 
the  founders  till  it  is  put  upon  the 
machine,  and  it  could  be  done  in  eight. 

It  will  at  once  be  manifest  that  there 
is  here  an  enormous  saving  of  labour 
effected,  the  results  of  which  are  only 
limited  by  the  number  of  machines 
upon  which  plates  may  be  put,  for 
without  this  method  of  multiplying 
pages  of  type  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  work  more  than  one  machine, 
unless  the  whole  of  the  pages  had  been 
set  up  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  by 
hand.  It  would  also  have  been  practi- 
cally impossible  to  print  from  the  face 
of  a  small  drum.  When  the  Times 
newspaper  consists,  as  it  usually  does, 
of  sixteen  pages,  seventy-two  plates  are 
cast  in  one  night  in  the  office.  Those 
for  the  outer  sheet  are  cast  first,  four 
sets  being  made  and  placed  on  four 
machines,  by  which  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  that  sheet  for  the  following  day 
is  run  off  by  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Of  the  inner  sheet,  which 
must  be  printed  faster,  five  sets,  or  forty 
plates,  are  cast,  and  five  machines  then 
finish  the  printing  of  the  paper  by  six 
o'clock. 

"Without  these  semicircular  pages  of 
solid  metal,  therefore,  the  Walter  ma- 
chine could  not  have  been  brought  to 
perfection  in  its  present  form,  and  with- 
out the  power  of  multiplying  the  type 
forms  first  set  up  by  hand,  no  machine 
could  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
these  modern  days.  But  still  the  one 
part  is  not  complete  without  the  other, 
and  useful  as  the  stereotypes  are,  they 
would  not  have  been  brought  to  their 
highest  utility  without  the  machine  on 
which  they  are  placed.  Of  that  machine 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea,  although  without  drawings 
that  is  rather  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
Not  that  the  machine  is  complicated — 
far  from  it,  it  is  exceedingly  simple ; 
elaborated  into  simplicity,  in  fact,  by 
long  and  patient  thought  and  persistent 
experiment. 

The  first  thing  which  we  have  to 
understand  regarding  this  press  is,  that 
it  does  not  print  sheet  by  sheet,  as  all 
machines  hitherto  have  done,  but  that 
it  prints  from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper, 
from  which  it  cuts  off  the  newspapers 
sheet  by  sheet  as  it  is  passing  them 
out  at  the  other  end  perfectly  printed. 
This  web  of  paper  is  therefore  the  first 
thing  that  catches  the  eye  on  entering 
the  machine  room,  and  is  itself  the  result 
of  no  little  effort  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 
A  web  making  some  5,500  sheets  of  the 
Times  all  wound  on  one  reel  is  placed 
behind  each  machine,  and  when  print- 
ing commences,  the  paper  runs  continu- 
ously through  the  press,  passing  first 
over  some  wet  rollers  which  damp  it, 
water  continually  oozing  out  through 
folds  of  cloth  from  a  supply  contained 
inside  the  rollers  and  which  rapidity  of 
revolution  forces  outward.  From  these 
rollers  it  goes  upward  to  where  the 
stereotype  plates  forming  the  four  pages 
of  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  the  paper  are 
fastened  on  a  cylinder  just  large  enough 
to  take  a  sheet  to  go  round  it. 
Against  that  cylinder  there  is  another, 
identical  in  size,  possessing  a  soft  sur- 
face, which  presses  lightly  against  the 
edge  of  the  type,  and  between  these  the 
sheet  passes  taking  up  an  impression  as 
it  goes.  It  is  then  carried  downwards 
round  another  large  cylinder  covered 
with  cloth,  the  "  set-off"  on  which  is 
taken  off  by  another  cylinder  in  contact 
with  it,  and  that  again  by  a  rubber,  in  a 
fashion  that  is  both  simple  and  effective. 
The  web  of  paper,  still  running  on,  passes 
between  the  second  type-covered  roller 
and  its  counterpart,  taking  the  impres- 
sion on  its  other  side  of  the  remaining 
four  pages ;  and  that  done  it  runs  out 
between  two  more  rollers  of  the  same 
circumference,  one  of  which  contains  a 
notch  and  the -other  a  serrated  knife  with 
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a  spring-pressed  bar  running  along  eacli 
side  of  it.     The  machinery  is   so  ad- 
justed that  the  knife  catches  the  paper 
exactly   between  each   sheet,  and,  the 
paper  being  held  hard  on  each  side  by 
the  spring  bar,  cuts  it  in  two  all  but  a 
couple  of  tags  near  each  end,  which  are 
left  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  sheet 
on  between  two  sets  of  running  tapes, 
until  it  is  caught  by  a  pair  of  small  rollers 
which  are  driven  at  a  greater  speed  than 
the  rest  of  the  machine.     These  imme- 
diately tear  the  sheets  apart  where  they 
.  have  been  all  but  cut,  and  the  tapes  hurry 
on  what   is   now  a  completely-printed 
newspaper  up  an  inclined  plane,  at  the 
top  of  which  they  carry  it  down  an  os- 
cillating frame  which  moves  pendulum- 
wise  so  exactly  that  it  delivers  a  paper 
precisely  at  each  end  of  its  short  swing 
on  to  the  face  of  another  set  of  running 
tapes,  which  carry  it  downwards  on  their 
outer  face  by  the  mere  force  of  contact 
as   they  run.     Between  these  tapes  a 
frame  like  a  huge  comb  swings  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  catching  up  one 
delivered   paper  at  every  motion,  and 
flinging   it   down   on  a   board,  behind 
which  a  boy  sits  to  watch  and  adjust 
the  sheets  as  they  fall.     The  current  of 
air  raised  by  the  motion  of  this  frame 
suffices  to  hold  each  succeeding  sheet 
against  the  tapes  along  which  it  moves. 
Thus  two  boys   and  the  man  who  at- 
tends the  machine  are  all  the  manual 
labour  required,  and  the  manner  of  de- 
livering the  papers  alternately  on  to  two 
inclined  boards  ready  to  receive  them, 
gives  the  boys  plenty  of  time  to  see  that 
they  fall  properly,  to  adjust  those  that 
may  be  slightly  crumpled,  and  to  inspect 
the  work. 

This  is  a  very  summary  description 
of  the  way  in  which  the  machine 
performs  its  work,  and  can  convey  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  its  per- 
fections are.  One  or  two  further  points 
may,  however,  help  the  reader  to  realize 
them  more  fully.  The  exactness  with 
which  part  is  fitted  to  part,  for  instance, 
is  shown  when  we  remember  that  the 
revolutions  of  the  machinery  are  all 
ordered  so  that  the  web  of  paper  will 
take  up  the  impressions  of  the  type 
exactly  opposite  each  other  on  its  two 
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sides  as  it  passes  on,  and  that  the  knife 
shall  always  cut  exactly  between  the 
spaces  left  by  the  semi-circular  pages  of 
stereotypes  at  the  length  of  a  com- 
plete sheet,  while  the  oscillating  tapes 
shall  always  deliver  the  cut  sheet  ex- 
actly at  the  outer  limit  of  their  oscilla- 
tion on  to  the  lower  running  tapes 
whence  they  are  taken  by  the  swinging 
rack  without  any  drag  or  tear  exactly  at 
the  right  moment.  Then  again  there  is 
a  careful  adjustment  of  force  against  force 
in  the  manner  by  which  the  reel  of  paper 
is  kept  from  running  faster  than  the  rest 
of  the  machinery.  When  it  is  freshly 
put  on  especially,  the  large  diameter  of 
a  great  solid  drum  of  paper  makes  it, 
once  it  is  well  started,  run  with  the 
impetus  of  its  own  weight  faster  than 
it  is  pulled  by  the  rollers,  and  unless 
held  back  the  paper  would  thus  be 
occasionally  either  passing  slack  under 
the  types,  or  else  tugging  with  a  sudden 
jerk  and  strain  that  might  tear  it  asunder. 
The  reel  of  paper  is  therefore  kept  in 
check  by  a  drag  that  keeps  the  paper 
always  taut,  and  yet  does  not  strain  it. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing,  per- 
haps, about  the  machine  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  stereotypes  are  kept  con- 
stantly inked.  If  you  take  up  a  sheet 
of  the  Times,  or  of  the  Daily  News 
or  Scotsman,  papers  now  printed  on 
the  Walter  Press,  you  will  see  that 
the  impression  is  of  wonderfully  uniform 
strength,  and  the  comparison  of  a  num- 
ber of  sheets  will  show  almost  as  great 
a  regularity  as  an  old  "  Pickering,"  or 
"  Aldine"  volume.  The  attainment  of 
such  evenness  and  uniformity,  printers 
will  tell  you,  is  a  difficult  thing  at  all 
times,  and  yet  this  machine  does  it  at 
the  rate  of  inking  the  types  for  12,500 
copies  an  hour.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  clearly  how 
this  is  done  without  drawings,  but  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  enable  most 
people  to  understand  something  of  the 
efficient  simplicity  of  the  arrangement 
if  I  state  that  the  ink  is  pumped  up 
at  the  requisite  speed  into  two  long 
reservoirs  in  the  machine,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  which  supply  the  inking 
rollers  for  the  two  sets  of  stereotypes. 
It  is  lifted  up  continuously  on  to  a 
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roller  which  runs  in  these  reservoirs 
and  proceeds  onwards  from  roller  to 
roller  by  the  mere  contact  of  surfaces, 
being  ever  drawn  out  finer  as  it  goes 
by  the  great  speed  of  these  rollers,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  mixed  well,  and 
made  into  an  even  coating  on  their 
surfaces  through  a  lateral  motion  which 
they  have,  and  which  draws  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  each  others' 
faces  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
running  rapidly  on  their  axes.  A  knife 
or  scraper  prevents  the  first  roller  which 
lies  in  the  trough  from  taking  up  more 
than  a  thin  coating  of  ink,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  ultimate  layer  deposited  on 
the  types  is  secured  by  the  great  amount 
of  distribution  which  it  gets  on  the  other 
rollers  by  their  double  motion  before 
reaching  the  last  soft  or  composition 
one  which  delivers  it.  How  perfectly 
the  arrangement  serves  its  object  is  well 
attested  by  the  work  which  the  machine 
produces. 

Such  in  very  imperfect  outline  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  Walter  printing 
machine,  and  that  its  invention  and^  per- 
fecting marks  a  distinct  period  in  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  press  no  one 
can  doubt.  Until  its  introduction  the 
mechanical  difficulties  which  beset  a 
daily  newspaper  were  very  heavy,  and 
the  outlay  in  men's  wages  also  very 
great,  for  admirable  as  the  old  Hoe 
machines  were,  and  distinct  as  was  the 
advance  which  they  marked  over  pre- 
existing machines,  they  were  too  compli- 
cated and  required  too  great  an  amount 
of  sheer  manual  toil,  to  make  them  other 
than  both  a  financial  burden  and  a  check 
to  the  speed  of  production  requisite  for 
these  days. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  calls 
for  notice,  and  in  one  respect  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  is  the  enormous 
power  which  the  Walter  Press  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  penny  newspapers. 
Without  the  stereotyping  mode  of  mul- 
tiplying printing-plates,  and  without  the 
perfecting  Walter  Machine  —  or  some 
modification  thereof — cheap  newspapers 
would  have  had  probably  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  future  in  maintaining 
their  position,  for  all  kinds  of  manual 
skill  and  labour  tend  to  grow  dearer  and 


dearer.  But  the  Walter  press  distinctly 
plays  into  their  hands,  and  no  better  illus- 
tration could  be  given,  perhaps,  of  what 
it  enables  a  penny  paper  to  do  in  the  face 
of  increased  cost  in  all  directions  than 
that  furnished  by  the  Scotsman — most 
enterprising  of  provincial  papers.  That 
Penny  Daily  was  the  first  paper  outside 
the  Times  office  printed  on  a  perfecting 
Walter  Press,  and  it  was  not  long  in 
showing  what  the  increased  facility 
given  by  the  new  machine  would  enable 
it  to  do  through  the  larger  available 
funds  that  it  put  in  the  proprietors' 
hands,  and  through  the  enormously  in- 
creased speed  at  which  it  allowed  the 
paper  to  be  printed.  It  will  be  news 
to  many  of  my  readers  I  doubt  not,  but 
in  Scotland  it  is  a  familiar  enough  story 
now,  that  the  Scotsman  runs  two  trains 
of  its  own  in  the  early  morning,  one  to 
Glasgow  and  the  other  to  Perth,  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  one  instance,  of  publish- 
ing in  Glasgow  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Glasgow  papers  themselves,  and  in  the 
other  of  having  the  papers  forwarded 
to  Dundee  and  the  North  by  the  first 
morning  train  from  Perth,  so  that 
people  may  get  them  on  their  breakfast 
tables  at  the  same  time  as  the  local 
sheets.  That  is  pretty  well  for  a  penny 
paper,  and  apart  from  the  enterprise 
and  "  pluck,"  which  in  any  case  charac- 
terises the  management  of  the  Scotsman, 
it  is  the  result  of  being  able  to  print 
the  paper  on  the  Walter  press,  and  of 
the  saving  in  expense  and  time  which 
that  press  effects. 

In  London,  although  the  conditions 
are  rather  different,  the  capacity  of 
production  which  these  machines  give, 
and  the  speed  with  which  they  enable 
a  large  issue  to  be  printed  in  an  hour 
or  two,  are  already  beginning  to  work 
what  amounts  to  a  distinct  revolution, 
and  ought,  presently,  to  have  a  greater 
effect  in  enlarging  the  scope  and 
news-giving  power  of  the  cheap  daily 
papers  than  is  perhaps  easy  to  realize. 
The  Daily  News  is  now  printed  on 
six  Walter  presses,  and  the  Standard 
and  other  papers  are  either  now  printed 
from  a  Hoe  machine,  constructed  on 
almost  identical  principles,  or  will  soon 
be  so,  the  fact  being  that  the  labour 
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and  delay,  and  expense  which  the  best 
of  the    old    systems    entail    compared 
with   this  must  soon  become    intoler- 
able  in    the    face    of    these    improve- 
ments,   of   high   wages,    and   of  other 
changes,  and  the  paper  which  neglected 
to  avail  itself  of  the  new  facility  would 
soon  have  to  see  itself  beaten  in  the  race. 
The    public,   besides,  more   and   more 
demand  recent  news,  and  the  pressure 
of  that    demand   has  compressed   the 
time  in  which  such  news  is  to  be  put 
into  shape  and  issued  to  the  public  very 
much  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  not  only  must  the  news  be  very  re- 
cent, but  it  must  also  be  more  and  more 
rapidly  diffused  over  the  whole  king- 
dom.   This  again  entails  heavy  pressure 
on  the  producing  power  of  all  papers, 
except  those  of  merely  local  standing, 
and   on    papers  of  a   metropolitan   or 
national  standing  the  greatest  of  all,  a 
pressure  in  fact  which  few  papers  could 
long  stand  under  the  old  conditions  of 
production.     The  astonishing  thing  has 
hitherto  been  that   a   cheap  press  has 
managed  to  bear  the  strain  of  this  de- 
mand as  it  has  done :  certainly  it  has 
to   some  considerable  extent   hindered 
it  from  doing  its  work  so  fully  as  it 
might,  for  it  has  been  almost  an  impos- 
sibility to  start  a  new  Penny  Daily  in 
London  in  recent  years,  and  many  of 
the  old  have  succumbed. 

The  first  and  most  natural  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  system  of  printing 
therefore  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
great  development  of  the  cheap  press, 
both  as  to  the  extent  and  celerity  of  its 
information.  It  should  be  able  to  spend 
more  in  its  literary  departments,  and  to 
work  many  agencies  devoted  to  inform- 
ing the  public  with  more  effect  than 
heretofore.  There  are  some  indications 
that  it  is  already  doing  this.  Should 
that  be  so,  then  a  really  efficient  and 
stable  cheap  press  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  Times.  And 
it  is  in  any  case  unquestionable  that 
penny  newspapers  owe  more  to  the  pa- 
tient working  out  of  this  new  machinery 
in  the  office  of  the  Times  than  to  any 
other  event  directly  concerning  them  in 
these  modern  days. 

But  there   is    another   side    of  the 


subject  which  forces  itself  on  the  atten- 
tion when  this  is  said,  and  that  is,  the 
consequences  to  the  public  of  so  much 
reading  and  news  served  daily,  as  it  were, 
hot  from  the  literary  cooks.  That  news- 
papers are  slowly  killing  books  and 
learning  too  nowadays  is  a  common 
enough  saying.  If  a  man,  it  is  often 
said,  reads  his  Times  in  the  morning 
with  anything  like  care,  and  attends  to 
his  business,  unless  prepared  to  turn 
hermit,  when  has  he  any  chance  of  read- 
ing anything  else  ?  And  if  the  penny 
press  is  to  rival  the  dearer  papers  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  literary 
matter,  which  at  best  is  only  skimmed 
by  its  readers ;  in  furnishing  the  public 
with  a  variety  of  opinions  on  all  kinds 
of  topics — most  of  them  hasty,  through 
necessity  of  saying  something  and  saying 
it  now — the  world  will  be  swamped  in 
the  deluge  of  literary  superficiality. 
Men  will  cease  to  have  the  need  or  the 
time,  and  by  and  by  may  lose  the 
capacity,  to  think. 

These  opinions  are  not  uncommon, 
but  I  hardly  think  them  very  sound  or 
rational.  There  is  nothing  in  reality  to 
alarm  us  in  the  spread  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  newspaper  press — very 
much  that  is  the  reverse.  For  one  thing, 
the  mass  of  mankind,  in  this  country  at 
least,  have  much  more  leisure  for  reading 
nowadays  than  they  had  even  a  genera- 
tion ago.  In  the  abstract  it  may  be  argu- 
able whether  that  be  a  good  thing  or  not, 
although  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  right  to  rest 
from  labour  earned  by  the  conquests 
which  man  has  made  over  the  mechani- 
cal forces  of  nature.  But  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  leisure  which  most  people  have 
should  be  to  some  extent  occupied  with 
reading  their  newspapers.  There  are 
very  few  newspapers  in  this  country 
unworthy  of  being  in  honest  men's  com- 
pany, certainly  none  within  the  ranks 
of  the  daily  press,  and  their  presence 
cannot  but  have  an  enormous  influence 
in  widening  people's  ideas,  which  is  a 
better  thing  than  that  (as  would  other- 
wise likely  be  the  case  with  the  majority) 
they  should  have  no  ideas  at  all.  It 
is  daily  converse  with  a  well-informed 
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circle  of  acquaintances,  capable,  more  or 
less,  of  throwing  light  on  all  manner  of 
subjects ;  and  as  such  it  is  good  that  in- 
creased power  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment should  come  to  the  press,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  it  in  that 
direction  in  this  country — work  which, 
as  education  spreads  and  people  be- 
come, as  may  be  hoped,  more  thrifty  and 
thoughtful  from  its  effects,  it  will  tax 
all  resources  to  accomplish.  There  is 
not  as  yet  any  danger  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  living  on  nothing  but  borrowed 
ideas,  and  there  is  considerable  chance 
that  even  the  stimulus  of  newspaper 
reading  may  help  to  teach  many  of  them 
in  time  to  possess  some  original  ones  of 
their  own. 

The  subject  of  the  direct  effect  of  so 
much  literature  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  read  and  of  those  who  pro- 
duce it,  is  indeed  a  very  tempting  one, 
but  slightly  speculative,  and  beyond  the 
limits  which  I  ought  to  confine  myself  to 
here,  and  I  must,  therefore,  dismiss  it 
with  merely  a  remark.  The  press  tends 
to  widen  men's  interests,  to  level  up  the 
knowledge  of  classes,  and  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  abuses,  and  we  must  not 
get  alarmed  at  it  as  a  monster  threaten- 
ing to  uproot  human  nature.  It  can  only 
aid  in  its  development.  If  a  man  comes 
to  his  daily  paper  with  strong  prejudices, 
he  will  probably  find  matter  in  it  to  feed 
them  with,  just  as  any  sect  can  find  its 
dogmas  in  the  Bible ;  or  it  may  well 
create  prejudices  in  his  mind,  being  it- 
self but  the  product  of  a  very  mixed  but 
still  passion-swayed  human  agency.  But 
supposing  it  does,  the  chances  are  that 
the  man  is  wiser  after  all  than  if  he  had 
formed  prejudices  without  any  know- 
ledge. In  short,  we  may  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  however  great  the  power  of 
the  press,  mankind  will  remain  mankind 
still — each  individual  will  have  his  in- 
terests, his  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  must  be  greater, 
but  it  can  only  be  assimilated  as  readers' 
powers  and  tastes  dictate;  and  the  busy 
man  who  reads  his  paper  now,  instead  of 
reading  fewer  books,  or  of  being  less 
wise  than  he  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  daily  press,  will  probably 
read  more,  for  the  chances  are  that 


without  the  education  of  newspapers 
most  such  men,  occupied  with  the  work- 
a-day  world,  would  hardly  have  read  any 
at  all.  The  student  would  have  been 
of  a  separate  caste  still,  as  in  the  days 
when  nobles  could  not  sign  their  names. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  knowledge 
should  be  superficial  in  these  clays  than 
there  was  a  century  ago.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  less  musty,  and 
probably  less  abstract — more  the  know- 
ledge of  the  now  than  of  the  long-for- 
gotten past — of  facts  than  of  theories. 
Few  but  the  student  will  have  time  for 
antiquity  and  metaphysics.  That  may 
be  a  bad  thing  in  some  respects  for  indi- 
viduals, but  it  is,  I  think,  a  good  thing 
for  the  world. 

It  is  open  to  question,  however, 
whether  the  tendency  of  this  new  agency 
to  newspaper  production  will  be  to  mul- 
tiply newspapers  rather  than  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  those  that  exist,  and  to 
draw  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
press  more  and  more  towards  one  or  two 
leading  papers  in  each  centre  of  popu- 
lation. Although  the  reading  of  one 
newspaper  a  day  by  almost  every  person 
is  by  no  means  a  burdensome  thing,  a 
multiplication  of  newspapers,  such  as 
prevails,  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of 
the  American  Union,  -would  only  be  a 
source  of  annoyance.  The  true  func- 
tion of  a  newspaper  grows  less  and  less 
that  of  representing  the  politics  and 
opinions  of  a  class  or  a  party ;  it  is  more 
the  medium  of  intercommunion  between 
all  sections  of  the  community  —  the 
channel  through  which  everybody  in  a 
sense  can  hold  converse  with  his  fellow ; 
and  clearly  one  great  paper  in  any  place 
is  almost  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 
Hence,  as  a  newspaper  rises  into  a  re- 
presentative position,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  the  vehicle  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
or  province,  and  less  the  mere  organ  of 
a  section  of  society.  Now,  the  posses- 
sion of  increased  facilities  for  reproduc- 
tion, the  reduction  of  cost  and  the  capa- 
city for  giving  full  news  and  late  news, 
which  the  Walter  press  puts  into  the 
hands  of  cheap  newspapers,  will  mate- 
rially help  some  amongst  them  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  representative 
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position,  but  it  may  not  aid  muck  in  a 
mere  multiplying  of  organs  of  public 
opinion  and  intercommunication.  News- 
papers must  still  be  limited  by  one  great 
item  of  cost  which  no  invention  has  yet 
enabled  them  to  get  over,  and  cheap 
newspapers  especially,  that  is,  the  cost 
of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
This  circumscribes  their  circulation,  be- 
cause beyond  a  certain  number  it  does 
not  pay  to  issue  copies,  and  it  curtails 
their  news-giving  power,  because  they 
must  reserve  a  certain  space  for  adver- 
tisements, in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  and  all  literary  charges.  If  the 
circulation  is  enough  to  recoup  the  out- 
lay for  paper,  the  advertisements  must 
be  enough  to  meet  all  other  charges  and 
yield  a  profit.  Should  advertising  space 
be  encroached  upon  by  news,  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  paper  cannot  be  com- 
pensated by  increased  circulation,  for 
cost  of  paper  goes  up  pari  passu,  and  if 
the  advertisements  swell  out  so  that  in- 
creased outlay  for  extra  sheets  of  paper  is 
required,  which  has  to  be  paid  from  the 
income  yielded  by  these  advertisements, 
the  margin  may  still  be  often  hardly 
enough  for  this  purpose.  There  is  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  a  medium  beyond  which 
cheap  newspapers  cannot  safely  go  on 
either  side,  and  therefore  I  think  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
perfecting  Walter  press  will  be  an  acces- 
sion of  local  power  to  certain  newspapers 
which,  by  the  higher  qualities  of  their 
management,  tend  to  draw  to  themselves 
the  suffrages  and  support  of  communi- 
ties who  want  for  convenience  a  handy 
means  of  intercourse.  Country  news- 
papers will  be  able  to  supply  as  late 
news  as  those  in  London,  and  with  tele- 
graphic facility,  such  as  reduced  printing 
cost  should  enable  them  to  bear  the 
strain  of,  ought  to  supply  it  as  fully. 
The  necessity  of  having  a  literary  staff 
in  London  will  not  then  be  so  much 
of  a  burden,  and  it  should  be  quite 
possible  for  leading  local  papers,  such 
as  one  or  two  each  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  to 
monopolize  the  circulation  of  their  pro- 
vinces almost,  by  giving  both  the  dis- 
trict local  colour  to  their  topics,  and  by 


supplying  at  the  same  time  newer  de- 
tails on  matters  of  cosmopolitan  or  na- 
tional interest.  This  need  not  hurt 
the  metropolitan  penny  press,  for  it 
has  at  hand  a  constituency  powerful 
enough  to  support  it ;  and  cannot  hurt 
the  paper  to  which  they  all  owe  their 
expansion,  because  its  position  is  im- 
perial, it  stands  for  the  English  race  in 
a  measure  where  provincial  papers  ought 
to  stand  for  their  communities ;  but  it 
will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  provinces 
in  several  ways.  It  will  give  their 
local  press  more  commanding  influence 
upon  public  opinion,  and  it  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  newspapers  in  the 
country  from  becoming  a  mere  echo  in 
politics  of  London  and  the  London  clubs, 
Not  a  few  country  newspapers  are  now 
dependent  more  upon  some  monetary 
or  commercial  interest  which  they  may 
represent  than  upon  their  position  as- 
independent  leaders  of  public  opinion 
on  questions  of  morals,  politics,  and 
society,  and  whatever  raises  them  a  step 
must  prove  a  great  gain.  A  powerful 
local  newspaper  capable  of  standing  in- 
dependently, and  of  representing  local 
interests  fully,  while  lifting  them  into 
their  true  relation  with  things  national, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
institutions  that  we  could  have.  Some 
provincial  newspapers  are  taking  up 
such  a  position,  and  under  the  stimulus 
which  this  new  mechanical  agency  will 
give  them,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country,  where  needed,  more  will  gra- 
dually rise  to  a  commanding  influence 
in  the  same  way.  By  progress  of  this 
kind  the  power  of  the  press  will  be 
vastly  augmented,  but  it  need  not  follow 
that  therefore  the  number  of  newspapers 
must  be  increased  as  well.  In  each- 
locality  the  tendency  now  is  towards 
centralization,  and  the  Walter  press 
forms  unquestionably  a  powerful  agency 
in  aid  of  that  centralization.  It  does 
not  take  away  the  limits  imposed  upon 
all  cheap  newspapers  by  cost  of  paper, 
but  it  removes  whatever  hinders  them 
from  being  rapid  disseminators  of  news 
and  efficient  means  of  intercourse. 

A.  J.  WILSON 
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THERE  are    few   foreign    cities    whose 
names  are  oftener,  in  one  way  or  another, 
in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen  than  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Orange,  and  yet  there 
is  no  place  about  whose  geography  there 
are  wilder   confusions   afloat.      Orange 
and  England  have  had  one  sovereign  in 
common,  and  the  accident  of  that  com- 
mon sovereign  has  caused  the  name  of 
Orange  to  become  so  familiar  that  men 
constantly   utter   it  without   the  least 
thought  what  it  means.     Orange  gave 
its  name  to  a  line  of  princes,  one  of 
whom,  was   also  a  King  of  England ; 
and  from  that  Prince  of  Orange  who 
was  King  of  England  a  political  party 
in  the  British  islands  and   colonies  has 
thought  proper  to  call  itsel£     And  the 
further  happy  accident  by   which  the 
name  of  a  fruit  reproduces  the  name 
of  the  city  has   supplied   that  politi- 
cal  party   with    an   appropriate   party 
colour.     Orangemen,  when  they  go  to 
an   Orange  lodge  or  wear   orange  rib- 
bons, may  possibly  think  of  William 
the  Tenth,1  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  we 
feel  sure   that   they  do   not   think  of 
the  city  which  gave  him  his  princely 
title.      And,  if  people   stop   to   think 
where  the  Orange  is  of  which  William 
was  Prince,  they  almost  always  put  it  in 
the  wrong  place.     The  later  Princes  of 
Orange  were  so  much  more  famous  in 
connexion  with   lands   far   away  from 
their  own  principality  that,  in  common 
belief,  their  principality  has  been  carried 
away  to  the  lands  in  which  they  were 
most   famous.      Ask    in    the    Oxford 
Schools  where  Orange  is,  and  the  an- 
swer invariably  places  it  somewhere  in 
the  Netherlands.     A  sect  which  affects 
more  minute  accuracy  seems  to  make  it 

1  The  Williams  of  Orange  are  reckoned  in 
dilli-rciit  ways,  and  our  William  the  Third 
appears  in  different  reckonings  as  Eighth, 
Tenth,  and  Eleventh.  I  follow  the  Art  de 
Verifier  Us  Dates. 


displace  Groningen  or  West-Friesland. 
Orange  is  by  them  defined  to  lie  between 
Holland  and  Germany. 

It  is  a  strange  fate  which  caused  this 
little  scrap  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Aries 
to  live  on,  side  by  side  with  its  neigh- 
bours of  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  so  long 
after  the  two  together,  Pope  and  Prince, 
were    altogether     surrounded    by    the 
gradual  annexations  of  France.     In  the 
later  days  of  the  principality  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  his  hill- castle,  saw  France 
on  every  side  of  him,  save  where  the 
Papal  territory  still  remained  to  be  de- 
voured even  later  than  his  own.  Lyons, 
Vienne,  Provence,  Bresse,  Besangon  and 
the  Burgundian  County,  had  all  been 
swallowed  up,  while  Orange  still  went 
on,  often  swallowed  up  indeed,  but  as 
often  disgorged  again.     But   it   was  a 
stranger  fate  still  which   brought   the 
later  history  of  Orange  so  near  to  the 
history  of  lands  with  which  Orange  had 
no  kind  of   natural  connexion.      One 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  too  loyal  vassal  of 
the  Empire,  appears  as  the  conqueror  of 
Eome,  a  conqueror  not  after  the  man- 
ner of  Alaric  and  Totilas,  and  he  meets 
his  reward  in  one  of  the  last  efforts  of 
betrayed    and     beleaguered     Florence. 
Another  prince,  of  another  house,  wipes 
out  the  stain,  and  the  name  of  Orange 
becomes  so  closely  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  free  states  that  we  forget 
that   it   had   ever   borne    an    opposite 
meaning.     We  pass  by  the  inglorious 
career  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Silent 
one,  and  we  come  to  four  princes  of  his 
house  who  were  Stadholders  of  distant 
Holland,  and  the   last  and  greatest  of 
whom  became  the  last  chosen  King  of 
England,   the  latest  English  conqueror 
of  Ireland.     It  is  to  William— William 
the   First  of  Ireland,  Second  of  Scot- 
land, Third  of  England,  and  Tenth  of 
Orange — that  the  old  lionian  and  Bur- 
gundian city  owes  the  peculiar  meaning 
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•which  its  name  has  borne,  ever  since 
orange  colours  were  first  worn  by  his 
friends  and  rotten  oranges  first  squeezed 
by  his  enemies. 

As  the  geographical  position  of  Orange 
is  thus  to  most  minds  so  mysterious,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  city  seems  not 
to  be  much  frequented  by  English  tra- 
vellers. Orange  has  a  station  on  one 
of  the  great  highways  of  Europe,  on  the 
railway  from  Marseilles  to  Lyons  and 
Paris ;  but  the  town  itself  lies  a  little 
off  the  line.  The  mighty  wall  of  its 
theatre  may  be  seen  from,  the  railway, 
but  Orange  is  not  actually  on  the  main 
road,  like  Aries,  Avignon,  and  Vienne. 
And,  as  it  does  not  lie  immediately  on 
the  railway,  neither  does  it  lie  imme- 
diately on  the  great  river  whose  course 
the  railway  so  closely  skirts.  Aries, 
Avignon,  and  Vienne  are  washed  by 
the  mighty  Rhone ;  they  stand  out  at 
once  as  sentinels,  as  bulwarks  of  the 
Imperial  land  against  the  encroaching 
power  beyond  its  stream.  Orange  is 
less  directly  on  the  frontier ;  it  lies 
away  from  the  great  river,  by  the  banks 
of  an  almost  invisible  tributary,  a  stream 
whose  name  seems  given  to  it  to  remind 
us  where  we  are,  a  namesake  of  the 
Main  which  flows  by  Imperial  Frankfurt. 
Orange  therefore  does  not  force  itself  on 
the  eye  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
cities  of  the  Rhoneland  ;  the  town  itself 
is  smaller  than  its  fellows,  and,  I  should 
imagine,  to  ordinary  tourists  less  at- 
tractive. I  read  the  other  day  with 
amazement  in  one  of  Captain  Burton's 
papers  on  Eome  that  Ancona  contained 
no  hotel  better  than  a  pothouse.  Not 
being  very  familiar  with  pothouses,  but 
having  spent  in  1873  two  days  in  great 
comfort  at  Ancona,  I  wondered  what 
Captain  Burton's  standard  could  be. 
Certainly  a  standard  which  despises 
the  quarters  which  are  to  be  had  at 
Ancona  would  look  down  with  scorn 
indeed  on  such  quarters  as  are  to  be 
had  at  Orange.  Yet  the  mere  European 
traveller,  unaccustomed  to  the  luxuries 
of  the  gorgeous  East,  may  find  it  quite 
possible  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
without  any  special  degree  of  discom- 
fort, even  in  the  somewhat  homely  hotel 


which  is  the  best  that  Orange  supplies. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  rival  Captain 
Burton's  wider  experience  of  men  and 
cities,  but  it  has  certainly  been  my  lot, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  have  to 
put  up  with  quarters  which  came  much 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  pothouses  than 
the  houses  to  which  the  traveller  will 
naturally  go  either  at  Ancona  or  at 
Orange. 

That  Orange,  or  any  other  place,  is 
not  greatly  infested  by  the  common  run 
of  tourists  is  in  truth  to  be  set  down  as 
one  of  its  merits.  I  heard  English  at 
Aries,  at  Mmes,  and  at  Avignon;  I 
heard  none  at  Orange  or  at  Vienne. 
But  I  would  recommend  every  rational 
traveller,  every  one  who  cares  for  the 
history,  the  antiquities,  or  even  the 
scenery,  of  the  lands  through  which  he 
passes,  by  no  means  to  leave  unvisited 
a  city  which  has  so  long  and  so  remark- 
able a  history,  which  is  so  rich  in  at  least 
one  class  of  antiquities,  and  whose  now 
vanished  castle  could  look  down  at  once 
on  the  city  at  its  feet,  on  the  wide  plain 
around  it,  on  the  border-stream  of  Khone 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  snowy  Alps 
on  the  other.  That  isolated  hill,  rising 
all  alone  out  of  the  plain  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  river,  gives  the  key 
to  the  history  of  Orange.  At  Avignon 
a  single  hill  overhung  the  river;  at 
Vienne  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  offered 
a  well-sheltered  site  between  the  heights 
and  the  stream.  In  both  these  cases 
the  advantages  of  the  hill- fort  and  those 
of  the  settlement  by  the  river  could 
be  combined.  At  Orange  this  could 
not  be.  The  isolated  hill  was  a  site  too 
precious  to  be  passed  by  in  the  perilous 
times  when  strength  of  position  was 
the  first  requisite  in  a  settlement ;  but 
the  settlement  on  the  isolated  hill  was 
cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  the 
settlements  by  the  river.  In  more 
civilized  days  the  loss  of  those  advan- 
tages were  fatal.  Aries,  Avignon, 
Vienne,  though  no  longer  holding  their 
old  place,  though  no  longer  the  seats  of 
Pontiffs,  Kings,  and  sovereign  Arch- 
bishops, are  still  essentially  cities  of 
men.  Orange,  which  remained  the 
capital  of  a  sovereign  state  longer  than 
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any  of  them,  cut  off  from  the  traffic  of 
the  river,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  country 
town. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  history  of 
Orange,  which  it  shares  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Avignon  and  county  of 
Yenaissin,  is  that  they  together  formed 
a  small  region  which  was  surrounded  by 
French  territory,  but  which  was  not 
French  territory  itself.  The  position  of 
these  districts  is  one  of  the  many  things 
which  are  puzzling  to  those  who  read 
history  with  a  mind  which  has  not  set 
itself  free  from  bondage  to  the  modern 
map.  People  are  apt  to  wonder  how  a 
small  separate  state  got  into  the  midst 
of  French  territory.  This  question  is 
something  like  the  more  famous  ques- 
tion, how  the  apple  got  into  the  dump- 
ling. The  question  is  not  how  there 
came  to  be  an  independent  Orange  in 
the  midst  of  French  territory,  but  how 
French  territory  came  to  surround  in- 
dependent Orange.  Of  course,  given 
the  subjection  of  its  neighbours,  it  is  a 
fair  question  why  Orange  came  to  escape 
longer  than  they  did  ;  why,  while  Lyons 
was  swallowed  up  under  Philip  the 
Fair,  Orange  was  swallowed  up  only 
under  Lewis  the  Great.  But  this  is 
not  the  common  difficulty.  As  long  as 
people  conceive  that  there  must  have 
been  from  all  eternity  a  France  bounded 
by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  perhaps 
the  Khine,  the  position  of  Orange  and 
Avignon  will  of  course  be  puzzling. 
When  the  facts  of  history  come  to  be 
rightly  understood,  the  wonder  is  how  a 
Parisian  King  ever  came  to  reign  be- 
tween the  Khone  and  the  Alps.  The 
thing  that  needs  explanation  is,  not  why 
Orange  was  so  late  in  becoming  French, 
but  why  Provence  and  the  Dauphiny 
ever  became  French  at  all. 

Orange,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  contrived  to  escape  French 
annexation  longer  than  most  of  its 
fellows.  The  process  of  swallowing-up, 
which  began  with  Lyons  and  which  has 
as  yet  ended  with  Savoy,  failed  to  reach 
Orange  till  a  remarkably  late  time,  just  as 
it  has  still  failed  to  reach  Geneva,  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  the  other  Burgundian  states 


which  now  form  part  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation.    Orange  indeed   more  than 
once  underwent  a  temporary   annexa- 
tion ;  so  did  Geneva ;  so  did  Savoj  more 
than  once,  before  it  was  finally  engulfed 
in  our  own  days.    The  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  all  these  annexations, 
from  Lyons  to  Savoy,  from  Philip  the 
Fair  to  the  younger  Buonaparte,  are  all 
parts  of  one  story,  all  scenes  in  one  long 
drama.       Of   that   drama    each    scene, 
whether  laid  at  Lyons,  at  Orange,  or  in 
Savoy,  represents  the  seizure  by  France 
of  some  territory  which  had  neither  in 
nature  nor  in  history  any  thing  to  do  with 
France.  The  special  interest  of  Orange, 
in  this  point  of  view,  is  that  so  small  a 
state,  so  dangerously  placed,  was  spared 
so  long.     Savoy  found  a  certain  degree 
of  protection   in  the  possessions  of  its 
Dukes  beyond  the  Alps.    The  Eomance- 
speaking  cantons  of   Switzerland   find 
what  we  may  hope  is  a  surer  protection 
in  the  fact   that  they  are  cantons   of 
Switzerland.     But  Orange  stood  alone, 
with  no  protector,  unless  we  hold  that 
Orange  and   the  Papal  territory   drew 
some    slight    protection   from    one    an- 
other.     Certainly    each    hindered    the 
other  from  being  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  dominions  of  the  encroaching  power. 
Otherwise,  no  district  or  city  stood  more 
helpless,  as  the  temporary  annexations 
of  themselves  showed.      Yet  the  final 
annexation  of  Orange  did  not  happen 
till  four  hundred  years  after  the  annexa- 
tion  of   Lyons ;    it    happened  only   a 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  last 
annexation   of    Savoy.     Measuring   by 
annexations  in  other  parts,  Orange  re- 
mained independent   forty    years  after 
Strassburg,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Metz.       Here   then    is  one  great 
source  of  the  historic  interest  of  Orange, 
Other  sources  are  found  in  the  great  per- 
sonal eminence  of  several  of  the  princes 
who  drew  from  it,  not  indeed  their  real 
importance,  but   their  title   and   their 
sovereign   rank.     This,    however,    is   a 
kind  of  artificial  interest ;  it  needs  an 
effort,  it  especially  needs  it  on  the  spot, 
thoroughly  to  take  in  that  "William  the 
Silent  and  William  the  Deliverer  really 
had  anything  to  do  with  a  place  so  far 
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away  from  the  scene  of  their  chief  ex- 
ploits. The  best  comment  on  this 
difficulty  is  the  belief  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of,  that  Orange  is  in  the 
Netherlands.  A  more  immediate  attrac- 
tion on  the  spot  is  to  be  found  in  the 
magnificent  remains  of  Eoman  antiquity 
to  be  seen  in  the  city.  These  great 
works  are  all  the  more  striking  for  two 
reasons.  Orange  plays  no  important 
part  as  a  Eoman  city ;  it  can  never  have 
been  the  peer  of  Aries,  Nimes,  or  Vienne. 
Its  arch  and  theatre  show  most  forcibly 
the  wonderful  and  lavish  enterprise  with 
which  the  ornament  and  amusement 
even  of  quite  unimportant  places  were 
looked  after  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the 
Empire.  And  they  are  the  more  strik- 
ing because  the  great  Eoman  buildings 
are  the  only  great  buildings  in  Orange. 
The  surviving  works  both  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  modern  times  are  utterly 
insignificant.  There  is  nothing  to  set 
against  the  castle  of  Avignon  and  the 
cloister  of  Aries,  against  the  abbeys  and 
the  cathedral  of  Vienne.  It  is  to  be 
sure  no  fault  of  its  princes,  earlier 'and 
later,  if  in  military  works  Orange  does 
not  rank  among  the  proudest  of  cities. 
The  mighty  pile  of  its  castle  perished  at 
the  bidding  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Its  remains  form  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  Orange,  but  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  its  architectural 
wealth.  Orange  again  is  or  was  a 
Bishop's  see,  and  as  such,  it  has  its 
cathedral  church.  Most  of  the  cathe- 
dral churches  of  the  Ehoneland  seem 
small  and  mean,  if  judged  by  a  French 
or  English  standard.  That  of  Orange, 
though  it  contains  one  or  two  points 
of  interest  to  the  professed  ecclesiastical 
antiquary,  though  scraps  of  Eoman  ma- 
terials may  still  be  seen  in  its  chief 
doorway,  is  even  smaller  and  meaner 
than  its  fellows.  Nor  is  there  anything 
specially  attractive,  or  specially  in- 
structive, in  the  two  or  three  other 
churches  of  the  city.  It  is  on  its  Eoman 
works,  and  its  Eoman  works  only,  that 
the  architectural  fame  of  Orange  must 
rest. 

But  it  is  not  its  Eoman  works  that 
the   history  of  Orange,  as  written   in 


its  existing  remains,  offers  as  its  first 
chapter.  If  not  the  plain  of  Orange,  at 
least  its  hill,  must  have  been  a  dwelling 
place  of  man  long  before  Arausio  became 
a  Eoman  colony  or  a  Eoman  possession. 
On  that  hill  I  longed  for  the  presence, 
as  on  so  many  kindred  sites  I  have 
longed  for  the  presence,  of  the  great 
expounder  of  the  military  works  both  of 
the  older  and  of  the  later  days  of  our  own 
island.  Till  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  tells  me 
otherwise,  I  shall  think  that  I  am  only 
following  out  his  own  teaching  in  hold- 
ing that  the  hill  of  Orange  was  the  site 
of  the  original  settlement ;  that  the  hill- 
fortress  and  the  Eoman  city  at  its  foot 
stood  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation 
as  Sinodun  and  Dorchester,  save  only 
that  there  was  no  winding  Thames  to 
flow  between  them.  We  may  conceive 
that  the  camp  from,  which  the  Eoman 
army  besieged  the  Celtic  hill-fort  be- 
came, as  at  Dorchester,  the  Eoman  city  ; 
while,  unlike  Dorchester,  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hill  enabled  the  fortress 
on  the  hill  to  remain  to  all  ages  the 
citadel  of  the  city,  whether  to  protect 
or  to  hold  down  in  bondage.  I  think 
Mr.  Clark  would  say  that  the  three  deep 
fosses  which  cut  off  the  steep  heights 
immediately  above  the  city  from  the 
further  part  of  the  hill  which  slopes 
down  more  gently  into  the  plain,  were 
not  first  drawn  there  by  the  modern, 
by  the  medieval,  or  even  by  the  Eoman, 
fortifiers  of  the  hill.  They  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  defences  of  the  primeval  for- 
tress, like  the  kindred  fosses  at  Stinch- 
combe,  at  Uleybury,  at  Worlebury,  and 
on  a  crowd  of  insular  and  peninsular 
heights  in  our  own  island.  The  only 
difference  is  that  there  arose  at  Orange, 
what  there  did  not  arise  in  the  other 
cases,  a  Eoman  city  at  the  base.  A 
third  chance  might  have  placed  the  city 
on  the  height  itself,  and  the  hill  of 
Orange  might  have  rivalled  the  kingly 
steep  of  Laon. 

As  it  is,  the  city  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  or  rather  its  great  monu- 
ments were  so  placed  as  to  form  part  of 
the  hill  itself.  In  the  nature  of  its 
chief  monument  Orange  stands  almost 
alone.  There  are  a  crowd  of  Eoman 
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cities  in  which  the  chief  monument  of 
Eoman    times    is     the     amphitheatre. 
There  are  few  where,  as  at  Mmes,  the 
amphitheatre  finds  a  rival  in  a  temple, 
or  where,  as  at  Vienne,  a  temple  claims 
the  first  place  beyond  all  rivalry.     At 
Orange  there  is   nothing  to  rival  the 
amphitheatres  of  Yerona,  of  Capua,  of 
Aries,  and  of  Nimes ;  there  is  nothing 
to  rival  the  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes/or 
the  temple  which  bears  the  name  of 
Augusta  and  Livia  at  Vienne.     Orange 
has  its  arch,  which  we  may  compare  with 
those  of  Aosta  and  Eimini  and  Ancona, 
but  even  the  arch  is  not  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  city.    What  stands  out  in 
every  sense  above  all  the  monuments  of 
Orange  is  the  gigantic  wall  of  its  theatre. 
In  the  general  view  of  the  city  it  soars 
over  every  object.     Its  height  and  its 
length  alike  dwarf   every  existing  ob- 
ject j  the  amphitheatre  may  have  been 
its  rival,  but  the  amphitheatre  has  ut- 
terly perished ;  to  point  out  its  site  is 
as  much  as  the  local  antiquary  can  do. 
The  theatre  reigns  without  rival.     It 
not  only  reigns  without  rival  over  every 
other  building  in  its  own  neighbourhood ; 
it  reigns  none  the   less  without  rival 
over  every  building  of  its   own  class 
which  I  have  as  yet  had  the  good  luck 
to  see.     In  Eome  itself  there  are  the 
mighty  arcades  of  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  but  they  have  yet  to  be  cleared  of 
the  base  invaders  which  have  quartered 
themselves  within  them,  and  we  miss 
the  great  feature  of  Orange,  the  vast 
straight  wall.     At  Aries  the  two  per- 
fect columns  and  the  two  broken  ones 
by  their  side  give  us  a  more   perfect 
idea  of  the  decorative  part  of  a  Eoman 
theatre  than  Orange  itself.    But  at  Aries 
the  straight  wall  has  vanished,  and  of 
the  curved  walls  there  is  hardly  so  much 
remaining  as  at  Orange.     At  Aries  it  is 
only  at  that  one  point  where  the  arcades 
had  been  turned  into  a  tower  that  the 
arcades  themselves  remain  in  any  degree 
of  perfection.     As  far  as  I  have  seen, 
there  is  no  building  of  the  kind  to  com- 
pare with  it  as  a  whole,  and  it  loses 
nothing  of  its  majesty  because  so  large 
a  part  of  the  curved  lines  of  its  seats 
were  actually  wrought  in  the  hill  that 


soars  above  it.  The  most  perfect  part, 
the  wall  which  faces  the  city,  is  impos- 
ing from  its  mere  bulk.  Strictly  as  a 
work  of  architecture,  there  is  perhaps  no 
particular  beauty  in  its  four  stages,  one 
of  which  is  left  blank,  while  the  upper 
one  served  merely  to  support  the  masts 
which  held  up  the  awning.  But  the 
truth  is  that  this  vast  wall  was  not  de- 
signed to  stand  as  we  now  see  it,  as  a 
single  mass  rising  from  the  ground.  As 
it  stood  when  perfect,  it  must  have 
looked  like  one  side  of  the  nave  of  a 
vast  minster,  with  its  aisle  and  clerestory. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  an 
arcade  in  advance  of  the  great  wall,  and 
that  the  plain  second  stage  was  in  fact 
covered  by  a  sloping  roof.  Above  this, 
a  long  range  of  smaller  round-headed 
arches  forestalls  the  clerestories  of  Pisa 
and  Lucca.  Wherever  we  go  among 
Eoman  buildings,  as  often  as  we  come 
upon  those  among  them  where  the 
Greek  decorative  features  are  either 
absent  or  of  secondary  importance,  we 
see  how  easy  was  the  change  from  the 
classical  or  transitional  Eoman  to  the 
full  development  of  the  round-arched 
style  in  the  Eomanesque.  The  Em- 
porium at  Eome,  the  greatest  building 
preserved  to  us  from  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  differs  in  no  essential 
respect  from  an  English  or  German  or 
Norman  building  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century. 

Close  by  the  theatre,  forming  in  fact 
one  architectural  mass  with  it,  was  the 
circus,  with  its  semicircular  end,  like 
that  of  the  theatre,  hewn  out  of  the 
hill.  Its  length  seems  to  have  spread 
itself  along  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  modern  town,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  bridge  which  divides  the  city  itself 
from  the  suburb  which  contains  the 
triumphal  arch,  and  which  will  most 
likely  also  contain  the  resting-place 
of  the  traveller.  But  of  the  side  walls 
of  the  circus  the  remains  are  small  in- 
deed. At  one  point  an  ancient  arch 
spans  a  narrow  street ;  the  wayfarer 
for  a  moment  fancies  that  he  is  going 
out  by  some  gateway  or  postern ;  he  is 
in  truth  passing  under  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  circus.  Nevertheless,  more  is  left 
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of  the  circus  of  Orange  than  of  either  the 
Circus  Maxinms  or  the  Circus  Agonalis 
of  Eome.  It  is  part  of  the  charm  of 
Orange  that  its  remains  chiefly  consist 
of  monuments  of  which  we  find  so  few 
equally  perfect  specimens  elsewhere. 
The  small  scraps  which  still  survive  of 
the  circus  of  Orange  have  no  parallels 
at  Aries,  at  Mmes,  or  at  Vienne. 

The  other  great  Roman  monument  of 
Orange  is  again  one  which  has  no  com- 
petitor among  the  buildings  of  the 
Rhoneland,  and  not  many  north  of  the 
Alps.  This  is  the  Roman  arch,  the  so- 
called  triumphal  arch,  through  or  around 
which  the  traveller  will  pass  .  if  he 
chances  to  enter  Orange  from  the  north. 
I  spoke  just  now  of  the  arches  of  Aosta, 
Rimini,  and  Ancona,  but  the  arch  of 
Orange  really  belongs  to  another  class  ; 
it  aspires  to  a  place  alongside  of  the 
arches  of  Severus  and  Constantine.  That 
is  to  say,  while  the  other  arches — alike 
the  tall  slender  arch  of  Trajan  on  the 
harbour  of  Ancona  and  the  bold  arches 
which  span  the  road  or  street  at  Rimini 
and  Aosta — have  but  a  single  opening, 
like  the  arches  of  Drusus,  of  Titus,  and 
of  Gallienus,  the  arch  of  Orange  boasts 
of  the  full  complement  of  three.  All 
the  buildings  of  this  class  have  a  state- 
liness  which  almost  disarms  criticism, 
but  there  are  no  buildings  which  bring 
out  more  strongly  the  essential  incon- 
sistency of  the  classical  Roman  archi- 
tecture. A  temple  like  those  of  Mmes 
and  Vienne,  in  which  the  Greek  mode 
of  building  is  consistently  followed,  is 
Roman  only  geographically ;  it  is  in  truth 
a  Greek  building  on  Roman  soil.  In 
the  outsides  of  theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres the  columns  or  pilasters  are 
of  hardly  more  importance  than  those 
decorative  columns  and  pilasters  at 
Classis  and  Pisa  which  die  away  into 
the  horizontal  strips  of  the  primitive 
Romanesque  of  England  and  Germany. 
In  the  aqueducts,  and,  as  1  have  just 
said,  in  the  Emporium,  the  style  is  really 
Romanesque ;  the  Greek  features  have 
not  found  a  place  even  in  the  decora- 
tions. But  in  the  triumphal  arches  the 
full  inconsistency  of  the  classical- Roman 
style  conies  out.  The  leal  constructive 


feature  is  the  round  arch,  but  the  orna- 
ment is  sought  in  columns  on  each  side 
of  it,  which  perhaps  support  pediments' 
which  were  not  the  end  of  any  roof, 
and  which  really  served  no  purpose  at 
all.  The  eye  admires  the  majesty  of 
the  whole  mass,  and  the  beauty  both 
of  sculpture  and  of  architectural  de- 
tail; but  the  style  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  rigid  artistic  criticism,  like  a 
pure  Grecian,  a  Romanesque,  or  a  Gothic 
building,  each  of  them  consistently  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  of  its  own  style. 
Yet,  perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  the 
triumphal  arches  have  an  interest  of 
their  own ;  the  thing  is  so  purely 
Roman ;  there  is  nothing  the  least  like 
it  among  the  works  either  of  Greek  or 
of  mediaeval  art.  It  is  therefore  per- 
haps not  altogether  out  of  place  that 
such  works  should  display  the  faults  of 
Roman  art  as  well  as  its  merits.  The 
arch  of  Orange  is  a  stately  work,  as  are  the 
arches  of  Severus  and  Constantine ;  yet 
we  cannot  help  asking  why  the  archi- 
tects stuck  a  pediment  over  the  main 
opening,  where  there  is  no  roof  answer- 
ing to  it.  The  sculptures  too  which  fill 
up  the  space  between  the  smaller  arches 
and  the  horizontal  line  above  them 
seem  stuck  in  without  any  particular 
reason,  except  to  fill  up  a  blank  space. 
The  case  is  different  when,  as  in  both 
the  great  arches  at  Rome,  a  straight  line 
immediately  above  the  arch  itself  forms 
a  real  spandril.  At  Orange  there  is  no 
strictly  architectural  figure;  the  sculp- 
tures are  simply  thrust  into  an  irregular 
space  formed  in  a  kind  of  accidental 
way.  This  may  seem  minute  criticism ;  I 
am  afraid  that  it  may  not  easily  be  under- 
stood, except  either  on  the  spot  or  in  pre- 
sence of  such  photographs  as  may  easily 
be  had  of  the  arches  at  Rome,  but  which 
are  not  easy  to  be  had  of  the  arch  at 
Orange.  But  it  makes  a  real  difference 
in  the  effect  of  the  arches,  and  if,  as  all 
seem  agreed,  the  arch  at  Orange  is  older 
than  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  shows  there 
must  have  been  a  distinct  improvement 
in  the  art  of  building  these  arches.  The 
sculptures  in  these  quasi  spandrils,  and 
the  other  sculptures  in  different  parts  of 
the  arch,  form  a  very  remarkable  study. 
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They  are  in  some  sort  of  a  piece  with  the 
trophy-capitals  to  be  seen  in  several  of 
the  buildings  of  Borne  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  chiefly  consist  of  symbolical  repre- 
ssntations,  which  mainly  take  the  form  of 
warlike  weapons.  But  in  some  parts  also 
sacrificial  implements  come  in ;  the  two 
together,  it  may  be,  symbolize  both  the 
military  and  the  religious  conquest  of 
a  country  in  which  the  worship  of  Jupi- 
ter Optimus  Maximus  had  displaced 
the  more  fearful  rites  of  the  Druids, 
if  indeed  Druids  were  found  so  far 
south  as  Arausio.  And,  mixed  up 
with  these  symbolical  figures,  are  seve- 
ral words,  some  of  them  proper  names, 
among  whidi  the  words  "  Mario  "  and 
"  Sacrovir  "  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  it 
is  said  that,  among  those  which  can  be 
no  longer  made  out,  it  was  once  possible 
to  read  the  name  "  Teutobocchus."  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  the  arch  has 
been  thought  to  be  of  the  time  of  Ma- 
rius,  and  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Aquee  Sextise.  Yet  all  that  we  know, 
both  of  the  history  of  Eoman  art  and 
of  the  history  of  Eoman  colonization 
in  the  Gaulish  province,  will  lead  us 
to  the  now  more  generally  received  be- 
lief which  places  the  arch  of  Orange 
not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
It  is  therefore  the  contemporary  of  the 
arches  of  Aosta  and  Rimini.  But  its 
design  is  so  different  from  theirs  that 
the  comparison  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  is  with  the  later  and  still 
greater  arches  of  Eome  itself. 

The  arch  now  stands  altogether  alone ; 
no  other  building  abuts  upon  it  or  stands 
anywhere  near  it.  It  does  not  span  a 
street,  as  at  Eiinini,  nor  a  road,  as  at 
Aosta,  for  the  road  is  now  carefully  car- 
ried round  the  arch.  To  stand  thus 
wholly  distinct  was  clearly  what  was 
designed  from  the  first  with  all  these 
buildings,  but  their  very  isolation  sug- 
gests a  feeling  of  unreality.  The 
triumphal  arch  is  not  a  gateway,  but 
it  is  so  like  a  gateway  that  it  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  one,  and  we 
cannot  help  reflecting  that,  while  a 
gateway,  under  some  circumstances  at 
least,  serves  an  useful  purpose,  a  tri- 
umphal arch  serves  none.  It  is  a  mere 


monument ;    and  one  may  doubt  the 
taste  of   making  a  mere  monument  of 
a  scale  and  of  a  shape  which  at  once 
provokes    comparison     with    buildings 
which  have  a  practical  object.     But,  if 
the  arch  of  Orange  now  again  stands 
isolated  and  serves  no  practical  use,  it 
is  only  because  it  has  in  modern  times 
been   cleared    of  encumbrances   which 
once  made   it    far   from   isolated,  and, 
according  to  the  notions  of  several  cen- 
turies, far  from  useless.  Like  the  amphi- 
theatres and  theatre  of  Aries  and  Nimes, 
like  the  Colosseum  itself,  and,  to  come 
nearer  to  buildings  of  its   own  class, 
like  the   arch   of  Titus  at  Eome,    the 
arch  of  Orange  was  once  turned  into  a 
fortress.       In  the  days  of   the  Counts 
and     early   Princes,    while    the    great 
castle  stood  on  the  hill,  the  Tower  of 
the  Arch  formed  a   secondary   strong- 
hold at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  and 
from  the  Tower  of  the  Arch  many  docu- 
ments in  the  mediae val  history  of  Orange 
are  said  to  be  dated.      Such  a  change  is 
characteristic ;  the  Eoman  had  his  works 
of  defence,  though  from  Orange,  unlike 
Aosta  and  even  Aries,  they  have  by  bad 
luck  wholly  vanished.    But  his  works  of 
defence  were  simply  meant  to  protect 
his  works  of  other  kinds  ;    they  were 
not  the  all  in  all  of  his  building.     But 
in  the  early  middle  ages  churches  and 
fortresses  were  the  only  classes  of  build- 
ings of  which  men  dreamed,  and,  when 
an  earlier  work  could  not  itself  be  turned 
into  one  or  the  other,  it  was  most  com- 
monly destroyed  to  supply  materials  for 
one  or  the  other.    The  temples  of  Nimes 
and  Vienne  were  spared,  because  they 
were  turned  into  churches ;    the  arch 
of  Orange  was  spared,  because  it  was 
turned  into  a  tower  of   defence.      We 
may  be  thankful  even  for  the  barbarism 
which,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  preserved 
to  us  so  many  precious  relics. 

The  triumphal  arch  changed  into  a 
military  tower  symbolizes  the  change 
from  Arausio  to  Orange,  from  the  ancient 
to  the  mediaeval  city,  from  the  Eoman 
colony,  a  single  city  of  the  dominions 
of  the  universal  ruler,  to  the  capital  of 
a  state  whose  feudal  dependence  on 
higher  lords  did  not,  in  the  ideas  of 
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those  times,  bar  the  claim  of  its  princes 
to  the  rank  of  sovereigns.  But  Orange 
the  capital  must  have  sadly  sunk  from 
the  estate  of  Arausio  the  colony.  Of 
the  many  thoughts  which  the  remains 
of  Orange,  above  all  the  mighty  theatre, 
call  up  in  us,  one  of  the  foremost  is  the 
witness  which  they  supply  to  the  pro- 
digious enterprise,  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture, of  the  imperial  days  of  Rome.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that  such  a  build- 
ing as  the  Orange  theatre  can  have  been 
built  simply  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people  of  a  provincial  town  which  could 
never  have  been  of  the  first  or  the  second 
order.  Arausio  was  not,  like  Arelate 
and  Vienna  and  Lugdunum  and  Augusta 
Treverorum,  the  capital  of  a  province 
which  in  after  times  could  be  cut  up 
into  several  powerful  kingdoms.  It  was 
not,  like  some  of  them,  the  dwelling-place 
of  prefects,  and  even  of  Emperors.  Build- 
ings for  rivals  to  which  we  have  to  look 
in  Eome  itself  were  raised  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  people  of  a  town 
which  plays  absolutely  no  part  even 
in  local  Gaulish  history.  The  place  is 
known  simply  from  the  geographers 
and  from  its  own  remains  ;  the  date,  not 
only  of  its  buildings,  but  of  its  creation 
as  a  colony,  is  mere  matter  of  inference ; 
the  historians  of  the  empire  have  no- 
thing to  tell  us  about  it.  Nothing  makes 
us  better  understand  the  power,  the 
ubiquity  of  Rome,  than  the  existence  of 
such  mighty  works  in  a  place  which 
was  historically  so  insignificant.  The 
colony  of  Arausio  might  be  nothing  in 
itself,  but  as  a  colony  of  Rome  it  was 
part  of  Rome,  and  entitled  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  outlying  suburb  of  the  im- 
perial city  itself.  Arausio,  as  •  Arausio, 
in  any  other  character  but  that  of  the 
Roman  colony,  has  really  nothing  to  say 
for  itself.  It  does  not  seem  even  to 
have  devised  for  itself  any  such  founda- 
tion legends  as  those  which  form  the 
mythical  history  of  Avignon  and  Vienne. 
The  Gaulish  history  of  the  spot  is  a 
blank;  its  Roman  history  is  purely 
monumental ;  the  local  legends  do  not 
begin  till  the  days  of  the  Saracen  in- 
roads; the  trustworthy  local  history  does 
not  begin  till  some  centuries  later  still. 


The  legendary  tale  attributes  the 
foundation  of  the  County  of  Orange  to 
a  certain  William,  surnamed  au  Cornet 
or  au  Court  Nez,  two  descriptions  more 
akin  in  sound  than  in  meaning,  who  is 
called  Duke  of  Aquitaine  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Great,  who  performs  wonder- 
ful deeds  against  the  Saracens,  delivers 
Orange,  and  at  last,  after  dying  a  monk 
in  a  monastery  of  his  own  foundation, 
is  canonized,  if  not  formally,  at  least  by 
local  reverence.  This  story  is  one  of 
many  signs  of  the  memory  which  the 
Saracen  invaders  left  behind  them 
through  all  southern  Gaul  and  north- 
western Italy ;  but  it  is  worth  little 
more.  Saint  "William  is  said  to  have 
made  Orange  a  principality,  which  he 
left  to  his  daughter;  but  history  sup- 
plies no  evidence  of  any  such  dynasty, 
and  the  title  of  Prince  at  least  belongs 
to  a  much  later  age.  A  list  of  Counts 
with  greater  pretensions  to  historical 
credibility  begins  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
end  of  the  eleventh,  till  the  days  of  the 
first  Crusade,  that  we  come  to  Counts 
of  Orange  who  stand  out  as  distinct 
historical  figures.  Between  these  two 
dates  the  Burgundian  kingdom  had 
arisen  out  of  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
Carolingian  Empire,  and  it  had  been 
again  united  to  the  Imperial  Crown, 
along  with  its  fellow-kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  This  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  lest  any  one  should  mis- 
take Orange  for  part  of  France  or  for  a 
fief  of  the  Crown  of  France.  In  those 
days,  and  for  ages  after,  Aries  no  more 
thought  of  bowing  to  Paris  than  Paris 
thought  of  bowing  to  Aries.  Of  the 
kingdom  of  which  Aries  was  the  royal 
city,  and  to  which  it  often  gave  its 
name,  Orange  was  a  member.  Its 
Counts  were  vassals  of  the  Emperor  in 
his  character  as  King  of  Burgundy  or 
Aries ;  but  they  were  not  his  immediate 
vassals ;  the  immediate  superiority  over 
the  county  was  at  least  claimed  by 
the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  not  in  that 
character  in  which  they  were  nominal 
vassals  of  the  Parisian  Crown,  but  by 
virtue  of  their  claims  to  the  Imperial 
fief  of  the  Marquisate  of  Provence.  The 
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first  of  the  Counts  whose  name  has  made 
its  way  into  general  history  is  Raimbaud 
the  Second,  whom  the  chroniclers  of  the 
first  Crusade  speak  of  as  one  of  the 
most  valiant  warriors  of  that  expedi- 
tion. His  memory  is  preserved  by  a 
modern  statue  in  the  market-place  of 
Orange,  raised  at  the  joint  cost  of  a 
King  of  the  French  who  bore  rule  over 
his  dominions,  and  a  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands who  had  succeeded  to  his  title. 
Presently  we  find  the  county  divided 
between  two  or  more  members  of  the 
same  house,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  one  half  is,  by  virtue 
of  two  distinct  bequests,  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John. 
Yet  it  is  to  this  time  of  division  that 
the  local  writers  attribute  the  elevation  of 
the  county  to  the  rank  of  a  principality. 
During  the  twelfth  century,  Orange  had 
its  share  in  the  refinement  and  gaiety 
which  was  spread  over  the  south  of 
GauL  A  Count  Raimbaud,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1150,  appears  as  a  troubadour 
and  a  patron  of  troubadours,  a  master 
of  the  amorous  poetry  of  Provence,  a 
good  knight  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  and  deeply  devoted,  also  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  a  Countess 
of  the  neighbouring  land  of  Die.  As 
this  fantastic  Count  left  no  children,  his 
share  in  the  county  passed  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Bertrand  des  Baux,  one 
of  a  house  famous  in  Provencal  history, 
and  from  whom  sprang  a  succession  of 
Counts  and  Princes  who  bore  rule  over 
Orange.  Bertrand  himself  so  the  story 
goes,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  title  of 
Prince  by  an  Imperial  grant,  bestowed 
by  the  hand  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  as 
he  passed  by  Orange  on  his  way  to  his 
Burgundian  crowning  at  Aries.  Certain 
it  is  that,  before  long,  the  famous  title 
of  Prince  of  Orange  is  found  commonly 
in  use,  and  the  title  is  one  that  should 
be  remarked.  The  vague  title  of  Prince, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  definite 
Count,  Duke,  or  Marquess,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  There  was  a  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  there  was  a  Prince  of  Aberffraw ; 
but  one  may  doubt  whether  a  journey 
from  the  hill  of  Orange  to  Snowdon 
would  have  found  a  third  ruler  described 


in  exactly  the  samo  way.  One  would 
be  glad  to  know  the  cause  for  the  grant 
of  so  unusual  a  title,  one  which  is  said 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  right 
to  coin  money,  not  only  in  the  Princi- 
plity  of  Orange,  which  would  be  no- 
thing wonderful,  but  through  a  region  do- 
fined  as  stretching  from  the  Is^re  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Alps.  Within  the  same  limits  the 
prince  so  privileged  might  also  march 
with  banners  displayed.  The  geogra- 
phical limit  is  remarkable;  it  takes  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Cis-jurane 
Burgundy,  except  Bresse  and  the  County 
of  Vienne.  It  would  be  a  gain  if 
some  scholar  who  has  gone  minutely 
through  the*  documents  of  Frederick's 
reign  would  decide  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  grant  being  genuine. 
When  we  get  to  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  local  writers  make  a  yet  more 
exalted  claim  on  behalf  of  Raimbaud's 
son  William,  who,  they  say,  received 
from  Frederick,  as  yet  only  King,  a 
charter  dated  at  Metz  in  1215,  which 
confirms  all  the  privileges"granted  by  his 
grandfather,  and  further  grants  to  him 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Aries  and  Vienne, 
with  the  title  of  King.  M.  Huillard 
Breholles,  the  editor  of  the  documents 
of  Frederick  the  Second's  reign,  inserts 
the  alleged  grant,  but,  as  the  actual 
charter  is  not  forthcoming,  with  some  de- 
gree of  doubt.  He  suggests  that  the  real 
grant  did  not  confer  the  kingdom  itself 
with  the  royal  title,  but  merely  the  vica- 
riate  of  the  Empire  within  its  bounds. 
That  something  which  conveyed  rights 
of  some  kind  within  the  whole  Cis-ju- 
rane kingdom  was  granted  by  Frederick 
the  Second  seems  clear  from  the  fact 
that  a  later  Prince  of  Orange,  Raymond, 
the  son  of  William,  made  a  formal  re- 
nunciation of  all  such  rights  to  Charles 
of  Anjou.  Certain  it  is  that,  whether 
as  vicars,  princes,  or  kings,  the  lords  of 
Orange  could  not  escape  the  superiority 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Throughout  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Princes  of  Orange  continued  to  do 
homage  to  Provence  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  dominions,  and  to  the 
Dauphins  of  the  Viennois  for  some 
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particular  castles.  All  these  details  and 
questions  have  their  interest,  as  part  of 
the  history  of  a  half-forgotten  kingdom, 
and  as  illustrating  the  strange  collision 
of  rights  "which  was  constantly  happen- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  Empire  where 
the  Imperial  power  was  least  felt. 

Under  the  house  of  Baux  the  whole 
principality  was  reunited  ;  the  city  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  princes  ;  their 
castle  rose  on  the  hill  above  the  theatre, 
and  they  kept  possession  of  the  tower 
into  which  the  triumphal  arch  had  been 
turned.  Yet  Orange  was  not  untouched 
by  that  spirit  of  municipal  freedom 
which  for  a  moment  created  common- 
wealths in  Provence  no  less  than  in 
Italy,  and  which  aroused  once  more  the 
old  spirit  in  the  regenerate  republic  of 
Massalia,  a  spirit  as  bold  to  withstand 
the  might  of  Charles  of  Anjou  as  it  had 
once  been  to  withstand  the  might  of  the 
first  Caesar.  Orange,  the  capital  of  a 
principality,  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
prince,  could  never  become  a  wholly  in- 
dependent commonwealth,  as  Avignon, 
no  less  than  Marseilles,  did  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  under  an  elective  Council 
and  elective  Syndics — a  name  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  more  usual  title  of 
Consuls — the  city  had  large  municipal 
privileges.  And  once,  in  1247,  we  hear 
of  a  popular  revolt  which  looks  like  an 
attempt  at  gaining  something  more  than 
any  merely  municipal  rights.  The  citi- 
zens rose  with  their  syndics  at  their 
head;  they  barricaded  streets  and  fortified 
houses,  but  they  were  presently  won  over 
by  the  eloquence  of  their  Bishop  to  sub- 
mit, to  receive  an  absolution  from  him 
and  an  act  of  oblivion  from  the  Prince, 
and  to  engage  that  an  oath  of  allegiance 
should  be  sworn  every  ten  years,  and 
that  the  keys  of  the  city  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  Prince. 
When  we  look  at  Orange  now,  and  see 
a  mere  country  town  with  no  signs  of 
importance  of  any  kind  besides  its  two 
great  Roman  monuments,  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  smile  at  the  notion  of  the  ques- 
tion between  princely  and  republican 
government  having  been  ever  fought 
out  on  so  narrow  a  field.  Yet  the  nar- 
rower the  field,  the  higher  is  the  real 


interest.  Venice  and  Genoa  and  Flo- 
rence could  not  fail  to  be  free  in  any 
age  save  one  of  vast  kingdoms  and  stand- 
ing armies.  It  is  when  we  see  the  same 
spirit  at  work  in  much  smaller  places 
that  we  best  learn  how  deep  and  living 
that  spirit  was  through  all  Western 
Europe.  In  what  I  am  now  writing  I 
lay  no  claim  to  original  research ;  I  am 
simply  setting  down  the  impressions  of 
a  traveller  who  has  merely  turned  to  a 
few  small  local  books  on  the  spot  and  to 
the  ordinary  books  of  reference  at  home. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  a  very  wide  and 
rich  field  for  historical  research  of  every 
kind  is  to  be  found  among  these  Bur- 
gundian  cities  and  principalities.  We 
are  attracted  to  them  mainly  by  their 
Roman  antiquities,  but  their  later  history 
has  really  a  far  higher  importance.  Once 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  France  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  lands  in  any  cha- 
racter but  that  of  a  constantly  encroach- 
ing enemy,  and  their  history  stands 
out  in  its  true  light.  It  stands  out 
as  the  history  of  that  one  among  the 
Imperial  kingdoms  which  was  most 
left  to  itself,  and  which  therefore 
had  the  very  fairest  opportunities  of 
developement  in  every  direction,  till 
the  coming  of  Charles  of  Anjou  crushed 
all  its  rising  hopes.  The  fate  of  those 
lands  would  be  very  different,  if 
great  cities  like  Lyons  and  Marseilles 
had  still  kept  the  freedom  which,  in 
another  corner  of  the  same  ancient 
kingdom,  the  far  smaller  cities  of  Bern 
and  Geneva  have  known  how  to 
keep.  Had  the  Middle  Kingdom  lived 
on  in  any  shape,  had  a  greater  Switzer- 
land stood  interposed  as  a  neutral  terri- 
tory along  the  whole  length  of  the  fron- 
tier between  France  and  Italy,  the  whole 
destinies  of  Europe  might  have  been 
changed  for  the  better. 

The  steps  by  which  France  gradually 
gained,  first  influence,  then  dominion, 
in  Orange  and  the  neighbouring  lands 
are  well  worth  tracing  out.  The  siege 
of  Avignon  by  Lewis  the  Eighth  in 
his  Albigensian  Crusade  first  showed 
the  Imperial  Burgundy  how  dangerous 
a  neighbour  it  had  growing  up  to 
the  north-west.  The  acquisition  of 
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Provence  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  though  it 
in  no  way  changed  the  formal  relations 
of  the  Burgundian  states  to  their  Im- 
perial over-lord,  put  a  French  prince  in 
possession  of  the  most  powerful  among 
them.  A  path  for  French  influence  was 
thus  opened  among  the  Burgundian 
states,  just  as,  by  the  later  acquisition  of 
the  Sicilian  crown  by  the  same  prince,  a 
like  path  was  opened  among  the  Italian 
states.  Princes  of  Orange  had  now  to 
do  homage  to  a  brother  of  the  King  of 
the  French.  In  the  next  century  they 
had  to  do  homage  to  the  heir  of  the 
French  kingdom.  In  1349  Kaymond 
Prince  of  Orange  did.  homage  to  Charles 
of  France,  the  future  Charles  the  Fifth, 
for  the  castles  which  he  held  within  the 
Dauphiny  of  Vienne.  He  had  done 
homage  for  them  to  Humbert,  the  last 
independent  Dauphin,  a  homage  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  were 
expressly  saved.  By  the  sale  of  the 
Dauphiny  the  rights  of  Humbert  had 
passed  to  a  French  purchaser.  I  know 
not  whether  the  Imperial  over-lordship 
was  reserved  in  this  more  dangerous 
homage,  but  most  likely  it  was.  For  the 
French  Dauphins  received  the  Dauphiny 
as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Dau- 
phin Charles  himself  received  from  his 
Imperial  namesake  the  vicariate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries.  But  from  this  time 
the  superiority  of  the  Empire  is  but  a 
name;  the  superiority  of  France  is  a 
reality.  And  it  is  significant  that  the 
homage  of  Kaymond  to  Charles  was 
done  on  a  spot  which  was  the  first 
fruits  of  direct  French  aggression  against 
the  imperial  lands  in  this  quarter.  It  was 
done  at  Lyons,  once  a  free  Imperial  city 
like  Kbln  or  Niirnberg,  but  which  now 
had  sunk  to  be  a  portion  of  French  soil, 
the  great  stealing  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the 
forerunner  of  the  stealing  of  Strassburg 
by  Lewis  the  Great.  Presently,  in  1393, 
Orange  passed  by  female  succession  to  the 
house  of  Challon — not  ChAlotis  =  Cata- 
launiy  but  Challon  or  Chdlon=Cabillo — 
in  the  ducal  Burgundy,  the  place  where 
our  Edward  the  First  had  to  fight  so 
hard  for  his  life  in  the  tournament  which 
grew  into  a  petty  battle.  John  of  Chal- 
lon was  a  prince  without  dominions, 


but  in  him  the  principality  of  Orange 
passed  to  a  French  lord,  though  the 
new  dynasty  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  always  specially  anxious  to  bend 
itself  to  the  new  yoke.  But,  under  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Challon,  John, 
Lewis,  William  the  Seventh,  and  another 
John,  the  history  of  Orange  practi- 
cally becomes  part  of  the  history  of 
France.  The  first  two  amongst  these 
princes  appear  in  French  history  as 
zealous  partisans  of  the  Burgundian  fac- 
tion, a  name  which  reminds  us  of  changes 
in  the  use  of  language,  and  that  now 
the  primary  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Burgundian  name  is  no  longer  an  Im- 
perial kingdom  but  a  French  duchy. 
William  the  Seventh  sets  up  a  parlia- 
ment— a  parliament  in  the  French  sense 
— in  his  principality.  His  subjects  com- 
plain of  the  oppressions  of  the  new 
tribunal,  and  seek  for  the  right  of  appeal 
to  some  other  quarter.  Frederick  the 
First  and  Frederick  the  Second  had  both 
played  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Orange, 
but  most  likely  it  did  not  come  into 
the  head  of  any  man  in  the  princi- 
pality that  his  appeal  ought  of  right  to 
be  carried  up  to  the  courts  of  Frederick 
the  Third.  The  days  were  past  when 
any  cause  in  the  Burgundian  realm 
could  be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of 
Augustus.  But  there  was  one  nearer 
who  was  ready  to  hear  anything.  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  fanned  the  discontent  of 
the  people,  seized  the  Prince,  and  only  let 
him  go  when  he  had  done  homage  in  the 
fullest  terms,  and  had  consented  that 
from  his  new  parliament  of  Orange  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  parliament 
of  Grenoble.  Still  old  forms  so  far  lin- 
gered on  that  it  was  not  to  the  King  of 
France  but  to  the  Dauphin  of  the  Vien- 
nois  that  the  homage  was  paid,  and 
good  King  Eene,  in  his  character  of 
Count  of  Provence,  grumbled,  reasonably 
but  in  vain,  at  the  doings  of  his  mightier 
kinsman.  Presently  Provence  itself  be- 
comes a  French  possession,  and  Orange 
is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  save  where  it 
has  the  Papal  dominions  for  a  still 
nominally  independent  neighbour.  With 
such  a  state  of  the  map  as  this, 
Lewis  the  Twelfth  could  afford  to  undo 
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the  act  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  to 
declare  John  the  Second  of  Orange  a 
sovereign  and  independent  prince.  The 
attempts  of  Francis  the  First  to  undo 
this  concession  drove  John's  successor, 
Philibert,  back  to  the  old  allegiance,  and 
a  Prince  of  Orange  fought  at  Eome  and 
at  Florence  in  the  cause  of  Caesar  when 
the  cause  of  Caesar  was  no  longer  the 
cause  of  right.  By  the  will  of  Philibert 
the  principality  passed  to  the  most 
famous  of  all  its  dynasties,  but  the 
dynasty  which  had  least  to  do  with  the 
principality  and  city  of  Orange,  the 
dynasty  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Orange  glorious  in  all  lands,  so  glorious 
that  Orange  itself  has  been  well  nigh 
forgotten  in  the  glory  of  its  distant 
sovereigns.  In  1531,  with  Kene,  first 
and  last  of  his  name,  begins  the  con- 
nexion of  the  old  Burgundian  county 
with  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  thereby, 
for  a  single  reign,  with  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  geographical  confusions  of  which 
I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
are  proof  enough  that  the  position  of 
the  Princes  of  Orange  of  the  House  of 
Nassau  is  to  many  minds  a  sore  puzzle. 
The  Princes  of  Orange  play  so  great  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands 
that  people  take  for  granted  that  Orange 
itself  must  be  somewhere  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Their  position  was  certainly  a 
singular  one.  Here  were  princes,  taking 
their  title  from  a  distant  city  which 
some  of  them  never  saw,  and  their  pos- 
session of  which  was  always  not  a  little 
precarious,  playing  the  first  part  in  the 
affairs  of  a  country  in  which  they  are 
private  men,  or  at  most  elective  magis- 
trates. Simply  as  Princes  of  Orange, 
William  the  Eighth,  Maurice,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Tenth  would  hardly  have  filled 
the  place  in  history  which  they  do. 
Their  natural  powers  would  hardly  have 
found  full  scope  for  their  exercise  within 
the  narrow  field  of  their  own  dominions. 
It  was  because  the  Princes  of  Orange, 
being  in  themselves  what  they  were, 
were  also  the  first  nobles  in  the  out- 
lying dominions  of  the  Spanish  crown 
that  they  were  able  to  do  what  they 
did  do.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  their  princely  rank  did  very  much 
to  help  them.  It  added  nothing  to 
their  real  strength,  it  added  little  to 
their  wealth,  but  it  gave  them  a  posi- 
tion which  was  no  .small  gain.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  not  merely 
first  citizen,  first  noble,  first  magis- 
trate, of  a  great  commonwealth ;  he  was 
technically  the  peer  of  any  sovereign 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Within 
the  commonwealth  itself  the  union  of 
the  two  positions  might  be  a  dangerous 
one.  Had  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
great  Federal  republic  not  been  Princes, 
they  might  not  have  grown  into  here- 
ditary Stadholders,  and  at  last  into 
Kings.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  Wil- 
liam the  Eighth — William  the  Silent  as 
he  appears  elsewhere — drew  no  small 
part  of  his  real  strength  from  the  fact 
that  he  also  was  William  the  Eighth, 
sovereign  Prince  of  Orange.  That  he 
was  such  a  sovereign  prince,  owning  in 
that  character  only  one  superior  on 
earth,  he  never  himself  forgot,  though 
the  words  in  which  he  asserted  his  own 
dignity  as  a  free  prince  of  the  Empire, 
have  been  misunderstood  in  times  in 
which  men  seem  to  have  forgotten  what 
the  Empire  was.1  The  position  of  the 
Nassau  princes  of  Orange  is  not  without 
its  parallel  in  our  time.  Hemmed  in 
between  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Saint 
Gallen  and  Graubiinden  and  the  Aus- 
trian county  of  Tyrol,  lies  the  almost 
invisible  principality  of  Lichtenstein. 
Since  1866  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein, 
no  longer  a  member  either  of  the  old 
German  Confederation  or  of  the  new 
German  Empire,  must  be  looked  on  as 
a  prince  absolutely  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, acknowledging  no  feudal  or 
federal  superior.  But  the  actual  im- 
portance of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein 
is  drawn  less  from  the  possession  of  his 
tiny  sovereignty — a  sovereignty  which 
I  believe  numbers  about  half  as  many 
subjects  as  the  smallest  Swiss  canton 
numbers  citizens — as  it  is  from  the  great 
estates  which  he  holds  as  a  subject  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  If  Bohemia 
should  ever  see  a  new  Praguerie  or  a 

1  See  Fronde,  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  x, 
p.  371. 
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new  Defenestratio,  a  Prince  of  Lichten- 
stein  might  play  the  part  of  a  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  he  might  play  it  all  the 
better  for  being  the  sovereign  prince  of 
a  principality,  however  small.  I  shall 
forbear  to  prolong  this  article  by  carry- 
ing on  my  slight  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Orange  during  the  time  of  its  Nassau 
princes.  It  comes  to  little  more  than 
a  series  of  revolutions  by  which  France 
commonly  took  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipality whenever  there  was  any  ground 
of  quarrel,  and  gave  it  back  again  at  the 
next  treaty.  Under  William  the  Eighth 
we  find,  besides  religious  disturbances, 
a  popular  revolt  against  the  absent 
prince,  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age, 
which  seems  a  strange  beginning  for 
such  a  career  as  his.  We  find  too  a 
not  altogether  inappropriate  competitor 
set  up  by  France  against  him  who  was 
to  be  the  great  Protestant  champion. 
For  several  years  the  government  of 
Orange  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
Mary  of  Guise  as  its  Princess.  If  Eng- 
land then  had  one  sovereign  in  common 
with  Orange,  Scotland  may  be  said  to 
have  had,  if  not  two  sovereigns,  at  least 
two  princesses.  Maurice,  so  famous  in 
other  wars,  made  the  castle  of  Orange 
into  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
Europe.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  one  of 
his  seizures  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
William,  swept  it  away,  and  its  ruins 
are  now  not  to  be  distinguished,  except 
by  the  keen  eye  of  the  military  anti- 
quary, from  the  ruins  of  so  many  earlier 
buildings  on  the  same  site.  When  Wil- 
liam the  Tenth  of  Orange  set  forth  for 


the  deliverance  of  England,  his  own 
principality  was  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  old  motto  of  "  Je  main- 
tiendrai,"  which  his  kinsman  Eene  had 
filled  up  with  so  small  an  object  as 
"  Challon,"  was  filled  up  by  him  with 
nothing  short  of  the  "  Protestant  religion 
and  the  liberties  of  England."  With 
him  Orange,  as  a  separate  state,  came 
to  an  end.  His  bequest  of  the  princi- 
pality in  favour  of  a  prince  of  his  own 
house  was  set  aside ;  so  were  the  claims 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  which,  if  they 
had  been  made  good,  would  have  made 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  lords  of 
another  enclave  yet  further  off  than 
Neufchatel.  On  the  nominal  princi- 
pality of  the  House  of  Conti  I  will  not 
waste  a  sentence.  The  absolute  incorpo- 
ration of  the  principality  with  the  now 
French  province  of  Dauphiny  might  be 
delayed  till  1731,  but  from  1714,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Orange 
became  in  every  practical  sense  a  part  of 
the  French  dominions.  Since  that  time, 
Orange  has  been  a  rather  insignificant 
French  town,  and  nothing  more.  Inde- 
pendent Orange,  besides  its  Prince,  its 
Bishop  and  its  Chapter,  had  its  Parlia- 
ment, its  University,  and  its  Consuls. 
All  that  it  seems  to  have  now  is  a 
Mayor,  whose  placards,  stuck  upon  the 
walls  at  the  time  of  a  local  election, 
show  by  their  strength  of  language  that 
municipal  French  may  go  far  to  dis- 
pute the  prize  of  the  art  of  scolding 
even  with  papal  Latin. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
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IT  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of 
the  world  that  lawless  acts  have  been 
committed  under  the  forms  of  law  ;  but 
it  is  not  often  that  they  are  committed 
in  direct  and  flagrant  violation  of  all 
law.  When  this  happens  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  offender 
should  be  held  up  to  reprobation  and 
singled  out  for  punishment ;  and  the 
necessity  is  all  the  greater  if  the  offender 
is  a  person  in  authority.  For  men  in 
authority  have  in  recent  times  disclosed 
so  great  a  desire  to  slip  away  from  all 
control  of  the  law  ;  they  have  obtained 
through  what  is  called  "  popular  govern- 
ment "  such  facilities  for  avoiding  all  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  their  acts ; 
and  the  consequences  have  been  so 
disastrous ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
become  acquainted  with  wrong-doing  of 
this  kind  to  bring  the  wrong-doer  before 
the  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  as  the 
only  tribunal  now  left  open  from  which 
a  true  verdict  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
can  be  expected.  It  is  proposed  to  sub- 
mit here  to  that  tribunal  a  terrible  tale 
of  cruel  oppression  and  high-handed 
injustice,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  been  the  victims,  as  in 
order  to  disclose  the  manner  in  which 
men  in  authority  sometimes  use  their 

1  "The  Kafir  Revolt  in  Natal,  in  the  year 
1873  :  being  an  Account  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Amahlubi  Tribe  under  the  Chief  Langalibalele, 
|  and  the  Measures  taken  to  Vindicate  the  Au- 
j  thority  of  the  Government ;  together  with  the 
Official  Record  of  the  Trial  of  the  Chief  and 
some  of  his  Sons  and  Indunas. "  Published  by 
Keith  &  Co.,  Pietermaritzburg. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Blue- Book  on  Native 
Affairs,  compiled  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Assembly, 
dated  the  16th  June/1873.  Capetown  :  Saul 
I  Solomon  and  Co. 

'     Papers  relating  to  the  late  Kafir  outbreak  in 
Natal.     Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 


lent  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  1874. 

' '  Langalibalele  and  the  Amahlubi  Tribe."  _, 
the  Bishop  of  Natal.  London  :  Spottiawoode 
and  Co. 
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power,  and  to  show  the  necessity  for 
keeping  a  strict  watch  and  restraint 
upon  them  in  order  to  secure  that  they 
do  not  abuse  it.  The  facts  here  adduced 
are  drawn  from  documents  either  pro- 
fessedly official  or  of  undoubtedly  offi- 
cial origin;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  safely 
ignored  by  any  people  sufficiently  jealous 
of  its  liberties  to  require  any  kind  of 
account  at  the  hands  of  its  governors. 

Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  one 
Dhlomo,  the  chief  of  the  Amahlubi  tribe 
of  Zulus,  was  summoned  by  the  king  of 
Zululand,  and  on  reaching  the  king  was 
put  to  death  on  account  of  a  dispute  into 
which  we  need  not  enter.  His  brother 
Langalibalele  was  thereupon  installed  as 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who,  falling  himself, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  into  the  bad  graces 
of  the  Zulu  king  Panda,  and  wishing 
to  place  himself  beyond  Panda's  reach, 
asked  and  obtained  permission  of  the 
English  government  of  Natal  to  settle 
in  their  territory  with  his  tribe — alto- 
gether some  7,000  souls— with  8,000 
head  of  cattle  which  he  brought  with 
him  in  his  flight.  In  the  following  year 
the  English  government  ordered  the 
tribe  to  quit  the  lands  on  which  they 
had  recently  settled,  and  compelled 
them,  much  against  their  will  (for  they 
had  to  abandon  their  crops),  to  take 
up  in  their  stead  others  adjoining  the 
passes  of  the  Drakensberg  mountains, 
the  object  being  to  interpose  them  be- 
tween the  ordinary  settlers  of  the 
colony  and  the  marauding  Bushmen 
who  were  accustomed  to  make  inroads 
across  its  north-western  frontier.  It  is 
not  disputed  that  Langalibalele  and  his 
tribe  performed  admirably  well  the 
duties  expected  of  them ;  indeed,  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  he  protected  the 
Natal  colonists  so  well,  that  the  farmers 
of  the  adjoining  Weenen  county  were 
relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the 
z  2 
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security  of  their  crops  and  flocks.  For 
five-and- twenty  years  Langalibalele  and 
his  tribe  continued  to  render  this  ser- 
vice, nor  was  any  cause  of  complaint  so 
much  as  alleged  against  them. 

In  1869,  however,  a  new  code  of  mar- 
riage regulations  was  promulgated  in  the 
colony,  when  it  was  alleged,' (though  no 
evidence  of  it  is  forthcoming,  while  all 
the  probabilities  point  the  other  way,) 
that  Langalibalele  was  privy  to  some 
evasions  of  the  code.   Anyhow,  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane,  a  resident  magistrate,  imposed 
upon  the  tribe  a  fine  of  10/.,  the  small 
amount  of  which  suffices  to  indicate  that 
the  offence  committed,  if  any,  was  not  one 
of  great  magnitude.   Then  the  Diamond 
Fields  were  discovered,  and  many  natives 
were  tempted  to  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  wages  to  be  earned  there.     The  great 
ambition  of  a  native  is  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  gun  \  and  it  was  natural  that 
the  desire  should  be  strongly  developed 
in  the  Amahlubi  tribe,  their  very  business 
and  the  condition  of  their  tenure  being 
that    they  should   defend    the    passes 
of  the  Drakensberg  against  the  crafty 
Bushmen.     The  men  of  the  tribe  being 
known  as  good  workers,  were  much  in 
request  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  many 
of  them  became  possessed  of  the  coveted 
firearms.     In  February  1872,  however, 
an  ordinance  was  promulgated,  directing 
that  all  guns  in  the  possession  of  natives 
should  be  registered  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  them.  Nowit  appears  from  the 
published  papers,  that  in  many  instances 
guns  brought  by  natives  to  be  registered 
were  not  returned  to  the  owners,  for  the 
reason,  as  is  alleged,  that  "  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  write  a  letter,  or  ticket, 
and  to  stamp  the  gun."  Naturally,  there- 
fore, a  native  who,  after  working  hard 
for  a  gun  had  at  length  acquired  one, 
would  feel  rather  shy  of  handing  it  over 
to  the  white  authorities,  who  might,  as 
he  saw  by  experience,  never  return  it  to 
him.     Indeed,  Mr.  Macfarlane's  view  of 
the  ordinance  of  February  1872  went 
no    farther    than   this,  that    "if   the 
holders    of    the    guns    were    formally 
reported   upon,   their    guns   would  be 
registered,  and  they  receive  permission 
to  hold  them,"  which,  in  effect,  would 


leave  an  absolute  power  of  taking  away 
a  man's  gun  to  the  local  magistrates,  of 
whom  Mr.  Macfarlane  himself  was  one. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  general  indisposition  among 
the  natives  to  bring  their  guns  in  for 
registration,  and  that  evasions  of  the 
ordinance  were  frequent  in  all  the  tribes, 
as  well  in  Langalibalele's  as  in  the  rest. 
But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  Langalibalele's  tribe  were  greater 
offenders  than  others  in  this  respect,  or 
that  Langalibalele  himself  was  in  any 
way    privy    to    any    evasions    of    the 
law  by  his  men.      On   the   contrary, 
when  appealed  to  and  called  upon  to 
enforce   the   ordinance,  the   chief   did 
enforce  it  so  far  as  he  could  be  expected 
to  do,  for  on  the  first  occasion  he  did 
actually  send  in  eight  guns,  and  on  the 
second  occasion   only  failed  to  do  so 
because  he  failed  to  discover  the  guns 
themselves — no  easy  matter,  be  it  re- 
membered, considering   that   the   tribe 
was  now  10,000  in  number,  that  they 
were  scattered  over  a  considerable  terri- 
tory,  that,  as  already  explained,  they 
were  indisposed  to  risk  confiscation  of 
their  weapons  and  likely  therefore  to  con- 
cealthem,  and  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  could 
give  him  no  sufficient  information   to 
work  upon.   Upon  this  occasion  Langali- 
balele  very  naturally   asked    for    the 
names  of  the  men  who  were  alleged  to 
have  returned  from  the  Diamond  Fields 
with  the  eight  guns  required  by  the 
magistrate,  saying,  "  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing unless  you  give  me  the  names ; " 
nevertheless,  on  receiving  a  second  time 
this  certainly  not  unreasonable  request, 
Mr.  Macfarlane  instantly  declared  that 
"  he  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,"  and 
at    once    reported    the   chief   to    Mr. 
Shepstone,   the    Secretary   for   Xative 
Affairs,  for  contumacy.     Among  others, 
five  sons  of  one  Sibanda  had  been  dis- 
covered to  have  just  returned  from  the 
Diamond  Fields  with  guns,  and  a  native 
policeman  was  sent  to  summon  the  men 
to  bring  them  in  for  registration.     This 
policeman,  who  had  an  old  quarrel  with 
the  tribe,  instead  of  doing  as  he  had 
been  directed,  attempted   to  seize  the 
guns  and  the  powder,  which,  however, 
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he  was  unable  to  do,  and  the  men  took 
to  flight,  carrying  off  the  weapons,  so 
that  they  were  not  heard  of  till  long 
after.     For  this  affair  the  man  Sibanda 
was  condemned  by  the  magistrate   to 
pay  a  fine  of  5/.  to  the  government  and 
another  of  II.  to  Langalibalele  for  not 
having  reported  the  guns    to   him   as 
his  chief ;  which  shows  that  so  far  from 
being    an    offender    in    this    instance 
Langalibalele  was  himself  regarded  and 
treated  by  the  magistrate  as  an  offended 
party.    Langalibalele,  however,  was  now 
summoned  to  go  to  Estcourt,  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane's  head-quarters,  and,  after  a  delay 
of  a  fortnight — caused,  as  he  said,  by  his 
illness — he  did  go  thither,  the  only  result 
being  that  he  learnt  from  a  clerk  that 
Mr.  Macfarlane  "  does  not  like  a  man 
who  answers  him  when  he  happens  to 
speak."     No w  Langalibalele,  it  appears, 
is  a  chief  of  much  independence  of  spirit, 
and  not  a  little  apt  to  answer,  and  for 
this  or  for  some  other  reason  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane  had   conceived  a  bad   opinion 
of   him,  had  already  reported  him  as 
contumacious,  without,  it  must  be  said, 
any  good    reason,  and   had   suggested 
that  he  "should  be  sent  for  to  head- 
quarters."    Accordingly,  in  April  1873, 
a  native  messenger  was  sent  to  Langali- 
balele  to   summon   him   to   appear   at 
Maritzburg.     The  chief  promised  to  go, 
but  did  not  do  so,  remembering  prob- 
ably the  fate  of  his  brother  in  Zulu- 
land,  and  being  in  fact  afraid  to  trust 
himself  away  from  his  tribe.     This  fear 
of  his  was  not  unnatural.      He   knew 
that  chiefs  were  only  thus  summoned 
on   very  rare  occasions,  and  for  grave 
reasons ;  he  knew  that  the  two  last  cita- 
tions of  the  kind   had   ended  in   the 
"  eating  up,"  or  ruin  and  desolation  of 
the  tribes  whose  chiefs  had  been  cited ; 
and  as  the  government  messenger  could 
not  tell  him,  in  answer  to  his  anxious 
inquiry,  what  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  very   greatly  alarmed,  and 
very  indisposed  to  obey  so  dreadful  a 
summons.     So  ill  (for  he  certainly  was 
ill  then)  as  to  be  unable  to  move,  terri- 
fied   beyond   measure  at  this  alarming 
mystery,  yet  terrified  above  all  at  the 


notion  of  being  held  to  be  rebellious, 
he  asked  piteously,  "  How  he  could  be 
taken  away  from  his  place   and   kraal 
when  he  was  so  ill  j     What  was  it  that 
was  so  important  ?     What  is  the  case  ? 
Tell   me   what   the   charge   really   is." 
But  he  only  got  for  answer  that  he  must 
come.     A  second  summons  still  further 
increased    his    alarm,    and    thoroughly 
convinced    him   that   some  mysterious 
charge   was  hanging   over   him   which 
would  result  in  his  death  or  imprison- 
ment and  the  ruin  of  his  tribe,  all  the 
more  so  that  the  messenger  informed 
him  that  if  he    "  persisted  in  his  ob- 
stinacy and  refused  to   obey  the  sum- 
mons, the  tribe  would  cease  to  be  a  tribe, 
that  in  fact  they  would  bring  themselves 
to  destruction."     And  now,  after  some 
time  had  elapsed,  a  third  messenger  was 
despatched  in  the  person  of  one  Mahoiza, 
a  very  improper  man  to  send  on  such  an 
embassy,  being  of  low  standing  and  very 
indifferent  character,  and,  as  it  proved,  a 
great  liar,  who,  charged  with  a  final  sum- 
mons, set  out  on  his  journey  on  the  llth 
of  October,  1873.    This  messenger  came 
back  and  reported  that   he   had   been 
grossly  insulted  and  ill-used,  that   he 
and  his  companions  had  been  "  stripped 
of  their  clothes  and  then  marched  under 
a  strong  guard,  prodded  now  and  then 
with  the  points  of  assegais,  to  the  hut 
where  the  chief  was ;  "  that  "  nothing 
was    given    them  to   eat ; "   and    that 
Langalibalele   had     "reviled    the    au- 
thorities and  declared  that  he  would 
'fight.'"      Naturally    this    story    pro- 
duced great  indignation  in  the  colony ; 
indeed,   it  was  this   that  led   to    the 
subsequent  violent  proceedings  by  the 
government ;  but  it  is  now  quite  clear 
that  in  all  its  material  points  the  story 
was  entirely  false.     Mahoiza   declared 
that  he  had  been  stripped  "  naked,"  and 
so  taken  into  Langalibalele' s  presence ; 
but  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
was  merely  asked  to  take  off  his  two 
coats,  which  he  did  himself,  and  that  he 
went   to  the  chief  in   the   rest  of  his 
clothes,    that   is   to   say,  in   waistcoat, 
shirt,  trousers,  boots,  and  gaiters.     For 
divesting  him  of   his  coats  there  was 
this  good  reason,  that  it  was  feared  he 
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might  have  a  weapon  concealed  beneath 
them — an  incident  which  had  already 
occurred  at  the  arrest  of  one  Matyana, 
when  Mr.  John  Shepstone,  while  in 
friendly  parley  with  Matyana,  is  said 
and  believed  by  the  natives  to  have 
suddenly  produced  a  pistol  and  fired 
twice  at  him,  killing  one  of  his  com- 
panions and  wounding  another.  And 
as  for  the  tale  of  prodding  with  assegais, 
it  was  a  pure  invention  altogether.  But 
the  story  did  its  work ;  the  colonists 
were  amused  with  accounts  of  prepara- 
tions for  war  supposed  to  be  made  by  this 
wretched  chief  and  his  tribe,  who  were 
simply  in  so  great  a  fright  that  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, devoured  by  that  desire  to  show 
energy  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
wickedness,  began  to  assemble  an  armed 
force  within  reach  of  these  "  rebels/'  as 
they  were  now  freely  called. 

Under  these  terrible  circumstances 
Langalibalele,  so  far  from  thinking  of 
offering  any  resistance,  sought  only  how 
he  might  escape  the  dire  and  dreadful  fate 
he  saw  impending  over  him  and  his  tribe. 
As  he  had  run  away  from  Panda,  so  he 
resolved  to  run  away  from  the  Supreme 
Chief  of  Natal.  And  this,  be  it  re- 
marked, he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
so  that  he  did  it  peaceably  and  without 
violence.  He  had  been  received  by  the 
colonial  government  with  his  tribe  and 
his  cattle,  had  had  allotted  to  him  a 
location  and  done  service  for  it ;  and 
there  was  nothing  either  in  Kafir  law 
or  in  the  law  of  the  colony  to  prevent 
him  from  again  peaceably  migrating  over 
the  border  with  his  tribe  and  their  cattle. 
The  step,  indeed,  was  a  desperate  one, 
for  it  involved  the  abandonment  by  these 
ten  thousand  of  their  smiling  homes 
and  of  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  then 
the  occasion  was  desperate.  Some  charge, 
dreadful  and  serious,  nobody  knew  what, 
hung  over  the  head  of  the  chief.  It 
must  be  something  very  grave  indeed, 
for  he  had  applied  to  be  fined,  and  had 
indeed  sent  to  Maritzburg  an  envoy  with 
a  small  bag  of  gold  as  an  earnest  of 
what  the  tribe  could  raise.  This  mes- 
senger had  returned  with  the  tidings 


that  the  Supreme  Chief  had  already  set 
out  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  to  "  eat 
up "  the  tribe.      There  was  no  choice 
therefore ;  and,  with  heavy  hearts  and 
miserable  forebodings,  the  tribe  and  the 
chief  gathered   their  cattle   and  drove 
them  up  the  mountain  side,  still  asking 
themselves  what  they  had  done  to  be 
thus  inhospitably   driven   out.      There 
can  be  no  doubt  they  had  a  perfect  right, 
if  they  wished,  to  take  and  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  of  flight  with  their  cattle ; 
and  if  there  were  any  doubt,  it  would 
be  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
originally  been  received  and  adopted  by 
the  Natal  government  itself  on  flying 
with  their  cattle   in  a  similar  manner 
from  Zululand.     The  resolution  itself  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  Langalibalele  than  any  inten- 
tion to  resist  or  to  defy  the  government,, 
and  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  moved 
entirely  by  the  fear  of  being,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  threat  that  had  been  made 
to   him  by   the  government  messenger, 
"  eaten  up,"  and  destroyed  with  his  tribe. 
"  We  really,"  says  Mbaimbai,  one  of  his 
sons,  "  had  no  fixed  plan.     Langaliba- 
lele's  idea  was  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
subsequently  to  make  terms  and  return 
with  his  family  again.    We  thought  the 
waters  of  the  sea  were  coming,  seeing 
that  the  governor  was  coming,  and  that 
nought    could    escape."       The    simple 
truth  is,  that   these  poor  people  were 
flying  in  a  distraught  manner  from  the- 
force  which  they  had  learnt  was  being 
sent  to   destroy  them,  and   that  their 
one  only  object  was  to  save  their  lives 
and  as  much  of  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence  as   possible,  even  at  the  cost  of 
abandoning  their  cherished  homes. 

But  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  saw  in  this  panic  stricken  exo- 
dus "  something  like  treason,"  "  deemed 
it "  his  "  duty  to  take  decisive  mea- 
sures," called  out  troops  and  volunteers, 
and  decided  to  accompany  them  in  per- 
son in  order  to  "capture  the  offenders 
and  bring  them  to  justice."  Impressed 
by  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  the 
task  he  had  set  himself,  indeed,  he 
wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  vale- 
dictory recommendation  which  modestly 
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indicates  his  notion  of  his  own  merits 
in  these  words  : — "  I  think  it  my  duty, 
should  any  misfortune  happen  to  me,  to 
most  earnestly  pray  your  lordship  not 
to  send  to  this  very  difficult  government 
any  but  a  governor  of  the  first  class, 
and  of  first-rate  resolution,  talent,  and 
energy."  Herewith  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, started  for  the  scene  of  war,  and 
began  those  "decisive  measures"  which 
he  had  discovered  to  be  necessary.  The 
first  of  these  was  to  send  a  force  of 
thirty-four  volunteers  and  twenty  Ba- 
sutos,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  breech- 
loaders, to  seize  the  Bushman's  Pass,  by 
which  Langalibalele  himself  had  already 
escaped,  and  by  which  the  remainder  of 
the  tribe  were  still  escaping.  This  was'on 
the  4th  of  November,  1873,  and  Major 
Durnford,  the  officer  in  command,  found 
the  natives  already  in  the  pass,  "  flying 
in  every  direction."  Now  it  so  happens 
that  the  spot  where  the  volunteers  then 
found  themselves,  and  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent*  affair  took 
place,  is  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
colony  of  Natal  as  settled  and  fixed  by 
the  Order  in  Council  taking  effect  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1859.  Consequently 
it  would  seem  that  any  crime  or  offence 
committed  there  comes  under  the  act 
which  prescribes  that  crimes  or  offences 
committed  within  "  any  territory  to  the 
southward  of  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  not  being  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  government" 
(which  was  the  case  here),  shall  be  cog- 
nizable "  in  the  courts  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of  the  colony 
of  Natal."  This  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
government,  as  will  be  seen. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation.  A  great 
number  of  the  tribe  had  escaped  over 
the  mountains,  most  of  the  rest  were 
"  concealed  in  caves,"  and  a  few,  amount- 
ing to  "  100  at  the  outside,  half  of  whom 
were  armed  with  shooting  weapons," 
were  "  flying  in  all  directions  "  in  sight 
of  the  fifty-five  fully-armed  men  who 
had  occupied  the  pass.  Major  Durn- 
ford commanded  them  to  "take  their 
cattle  and  go  down,"  and  was  answered 
that  they  would  do  so,  while  some  then 


coming  up  the  pass  did  in  fact  obey  the 
order  to  retire.  But  now  the  Major  was 
informed  that  the  Carabineers,  a  mounted 
force  of  white  volunteers,  "  could  not  be 
depended  upon."  He  gave  therefore 
the  order  to  retire,  when  Langalibalele's 
people  began  to  fire,  and  killed  five  of 
Major  Durnford's  men.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  some  of  his  force  had  far 
exceeded  the  spirit  of  the  orders  which 
he  himself  gave,  that  they  had  seized 
guns  and  had  killed  a  cow ;  but  this 
does  not  of  course  excuse  the  firing  for 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  natives  had  a 
good  right  to  resist  this  unlawful  at- 
tempt to  stay  and  to  interfere  with 
them,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  seizure 
of  their  property  while  engaged  in  a 
perfectly  lawful  act,  and  that  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  colony ;  but  their 
submission  to  the  first  orders  given  to 
them  shows  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  doing  so,  and  that  the  shooting  was 
provoked  and  brought  about  entirely  by 
the  disgraceful  panic  of  the  Carabineers, 
which  caused  some  of  the  natives  to  get 
too  excited  to  be  kept  in  hand  by  their 
elders,  who  exercised  their  authority 
even  to  the  extent  of  blows  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  orders  given.  But 
Langalibalele  himself  was  then  far  away. 
He  had  given  strict  and  imperative  in- 
structions to  his  men  not  to  fire  or  to- 
use  any  force,  not  even  if  the  govern- 
ment men  got  in  among  the  cattle.  His 
guilt  therefore,  if  guilt  there  were,  was 
of  a  purely  constructive  nature. 

But  the  government  had  too  far  com- 
mitted itself  to  think  of  law  or  to  listen 
to  reason,  and  the  same  cowardice  which 
prompted  the  needless  flight  of  the 
volunteers  prompted  a  craving  for  a 
swift  and  bloody  revenge.  A  nonsen- 
sical pretence  was  made  on  Novem- 
ber 4th  and  5th  of  "  proclaiming  "  the 
country  by  sending  out  two  heralds  to 
"  call  out  among  the  bushes  and  gorges  " 
of  this  immense  tract,  that  "  those  who 
intend  to  adhere  to  the  government 
must  return  to-night,  as  to-morrow  an 
armed  force  will  be  sent  against  those 
who  remain  in  the  bushes  '  and  the 
gorges."  Accordingly,  on  the  third  day. 
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the  armed  force  -was  let  loose  against 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  tribe  ;  the 
hiding-places  were  attacked  and  in  some 
cases   smoked   out;    the    fugitives,  in- 
cluding some  women,  were  killed ;  and 
even  a  wounded  man  brought  out  of 
his  refuge  was  then  and  there  shot  by 
order  of  the  officer  in  command.     At 
least  200  of  the  tribe  are  admitted  to 
have  been  thus  killed ;  the  kraals,  many 
of  them  stored  with  grain,  were  burnt  to 
the  ground ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  Governor  Pine  felt  himself 
able  to  write  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
that  "armed  resistance  within  the  colony 
has  been  fully  suppressed,"  and  to  ex- 
press   his    "high    acknowledgment   of 
the  zeal  and  good  conduct  of  the  volun- 
teers and  Dutch  Burgher  force,  who  have 
taken   so  active  and  important  a  part 
in  putting  down  the  insurrection ; "  as 
though  that  could  be  called  an  insurrec- 
tion which  consisted  in  hiding  away  in 
caves   and  bushes,  and  as  though  im- 
mense valour  had  been  displayed  by  the 
volunteers  in  smoking  out  and  killing 
200  miserable  and  desperate  fugitives. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Before  long,  Langa- 
libalele    was    betrayed    into    Governor 
Pine's  hands  by  an  act  of  treachery  to 
which  it  is  revolting  to  think  any  Eng- 
lish authorities  should  have  been  parties, 
as  they  were ;  the  whole  of  the  cattle  of 
the  tribe,  amounting  to  some  8,000  or 
10,000  head,  were  seized  and  confiscated  ; 
and  as  many  as  1,500  women  and  chil- 
dren were  carried  off  by  the   govern- 
ment force  into  slavery,  disguised  under 
a    euphemism.     Meantime,    Sir  Benja- 
min Pine,  after   having  been  "in  the 
field,"  as  he  says,  "five   weeks,"   had 
returned  to  Government  House  with  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having   shown 
his    "  first-rate   resolution,    talent,   and 
energy."     To  these  great  qualities  there 
was   the   testimony   of  the  devastated 
homes,  of  the  200  dead,  of  the  10,000 
subjects  of  the  Queen  driven  out  of  her 
territory,  of  the  women  and  children 
led  away  into  slavery,  of  floggings  and 
confiscations  without  end,  inflicted  not 
only  upon  the    tribe  which   had  "  re- 
belled," but  also  upon  another  supposed 
to  be  friendly  to  it. 


But  this  is  of  slight  importance  com- 
pared with  what  followed.     Langaliba- 
lele  and  his  tribe,  be  it  remembered, 
had   committed   no   one   single   act  of 
violence  in  the  colony.  They  had  neither 
killed,  injured,   nor  robbed  any  man, 
nor   had   they   committed   any  act   of 
rebellion  against  the  government.  When 
indeed  they  had  left   the   colony   and 
were  out  of  it,  some  of  them  had  resisted 
an  unlawful  attempt  to  oppose  their  free 
progress,   and  to  seize  their  property; 
but  even  this  had  been  done  in  a  casual, 
impulsive  manner,  which  showed  that 
it  was  the  act  of  a  few,  goaded  at  last  to 
desperation  by  the  cruel  treatment  the 
tribe  had  received,  and  not  in  any  way 
a  matter  of  concert  or  the  result  of  any 
general  plan  of  resistance.     Neverthe- 
less, they  were  solemnly  outlawed  and 
branded  as  rebels  and  traitors,  and  when 
at  last  Langalibalele  was  taken,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  an  example  of  him. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  prisoner  had  really 
committed  no  crime  that  could,  if  he 
were  lawfully  tried  before  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts,  draw  upon  him  the  punish- 
ment which  it  was  already  resolved  he 
should  suffer.    "  It  may  be  questioned," 
we  are  told  in  a  document  drawn  up 
by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  governor, 
"  whether  the  acts  of  Langalibalele  could 
have   been   taken   cognizance   of  by  a 
court  whose  guide  is  colonial  law,  and 
whose  jurisdiction  is  bounded  by  terri- 
torial limits.     It  might  therefore  have 
happened  that  the  crime  of  rebellion  as 
charged  .  .  .  would  have  remained  un- 
punished, and  thereby  have  been  directly 
encouraged."  It  is  not  possible  to  admit 
more  plainly  that  it  was  felt  there  was 
no  case  against  the  chief  before  the  esta- 
blished tribunals,  and  that   what   was 
sought  was  not  to  have  him  tried  by 
law  but  punished  without  law.   Accord- 
ingly, since  it  was  felt  that  the  ordinary 
courts  would  not  do  that  business,  it  was 
resolved  to  form  an  extraordinary  court, 
which  was  done  by  a  very  simple  method. 
Governor  Pine  summoned  Mr.  Shepstone, 
his  Secretary  for  Xative  Affairs,  his  execu- 
tive council,  some  magistrates,  and  some 
native  retainers,  and  declared  that  they 
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were  a  court.  It  was  as  if  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  call  together  the  Cabinet,  the 
Irish  Secretary,  a  few  Lords-Lieutenant, 
and  a  few  Orange  landlords  to  judge 
an  alleged  Fenian  accused  of  having 
rebelled  against  the  Queen  in  the 
United  States,  because  he  had  emi- 
grated to  New  York  with  his  family  and 
property.  There  can  scarcely  be  any 
necessity  to  say  that  in  this  instance  Sir 
Benjamin  Pine  had  no  more  power  than 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  form  such  a  "court," 
and  that  if  such  ever  be,  as  in  this  case 
it  was,  formed,  its  doings  are  invalid  and 
unlawful  from  the  beginning.  Yet  even 
from  such  a  court  it  was  feared  that  the 
prisoner  might  escape  "unpunished;" 
for  it  was  known  now  that  the  story  of 
insults  and  violence  offered  to  the  mes- 
senger Mahoiza  was  untrue,  and  it  was 
possible  that  if  fairly  dealt  by,  Langali- 
balele might  be  able  to  show,  as  was 
already  alleged  by  many,  that  he  had 
acted  throughout  from  pure  fright,  and 
without  any  intention  of  resisting  much 
less  of  rebelling  against  the  government. 
He  was  deprived,  therefore,  of  all  means 
of  defence.  From  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival in  the  colony  until  after  his  trial 
he  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  was 
not  allowed  to  consult  with  any  legal  or 
other  adviser,  and  was  thus  absolutely 
deprived  of  all  means  of  procuring  wit- 
nesses who  could  support  his  defence. 
He  was  refused  the  aid  of  counsel,  on 
the  ground  that  counsel  might  in  defend- 
ing him  "  excite  the  native  mind ; "  and 
so  sure  did  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  feel  that 
no  loophole  had  been  left  for  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner,  that  on  the 
10th  of  January,  immediately  before  the 
so-called  trial,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  he  "intended  to  com- 
mute the  punishment  of  death  to  trans- 
portation or  penal  servitude  as  may  seem 
expedient."  Here,  then,  was  this  man 
brought  before  a  court  composed  of  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  had  already 
declared  him  to  be  a  great  criminal  de- 
serving of  the  severest  punishment, 
deprived  of  all  means  of  proving  his 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  predestined  by  the  head  of  the 
court  to  "  transportation  or  penal  servi- 


tude." Surely  this  was  bad  enough; 
but  worse  than  this  the  very  words  he 
uttered  at  the  trial  were,  as  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  show  upon  the  face 
of  them,  flagrantly  misrepresented  to 
amount  to  a  plea  of  guilty,  whereas 
they  merely  amounted  to  an  admission 
of  facts  such  as  the  flight  across  the 
mountains,  and  an  assertion  that  certain 
witnesses,  if  he  could  call  them,  would 
justify  or  extenuate  those  facts.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  alleged  plea  of 
guilty,  evidence  was  taken  against  the 
prisoner  from  a  selected  body  of  wit- 
nesses, among  whom  there  was  not  one 
for  the  defence.  The  man  Mahoiza 
gave  testimony  which  Mr.  J.  Shepstone, 
a  member  of  the  court,  must  have  known 
himself  to  be  the  testimony  of  a  liar, 
since  it  was  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter (notably  as  to  his  having  "re- 
viled" the  authorities,  and  said  he 
would  "  fight,"  and  to  his  having  had 
the  messenger  "stripped"  and  "prodded 
with  assegais")  from  that  reported  in 
Mr.  Shepstone's  own  letter  of  the  2nd 
of  November.  Yet  neither  Mr.  Shep- 
stone nor  any  other  member  of  the 
tribunal  thought  it  necessary  to  cross- 
examine  this  witness,  and  the  court, 
when  questioned  by  Sir  Benjamin  Pine, 
declared  that  it  "required  no  further 
evidence  "  as  to  the  insult  of  "  strip- 
ping," said  to  have  been  put  upon  him. 
But  it  is  useless  to  insist  upon  the  dis- 
gracefully unfair  conduct  of  this  unlaw- 
ful tribunal.  It  was  called  together  not 
to  judge  but  to  condemn  the  prisoner, 
and  on  the  9th  of  February,  Governor 
Pine  had  the  satisfaction  of  declaring 
that  it  did  condemn  him,  and  of  sen- 
tencing him  to  transportation  for  life. 
Like  itself  and  all  its  proceedings,  the 
sentence  of  the  court  was  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  all  law,  and,  as  it  happens  in  this 
instance,  of  an  express  statute.  This,  in- 
deed, was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Carnarvon 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  in  his  despatch  of 
the  13th  of  April,  wherein  he  reminds 
the  governor  that  "  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation cannot  be  carried  out  under  a 
colonial  law  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  unless  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  some  other  colony,"  which 
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there  is  nothing  to  show  was  the  case  in 
this  instance ;  and  wherein  he  further 
declares,  with  a  touch  of  unconscious 
sarcasm,  that  he  is  "not  aware  how, 
without  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  the 
sentence  of  banishment  can  be  carried 
into  effect."  But  considerations  of  this 
kind  are  not  likely  to  present  themselves 
to  a  governor  of  "  resolution,  talent,  and 
energy,"  or  to  be  at  all  regarded  when 
presented  from  the  outside ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  5th  of  August,  long  after 
Lord  Carnarvon's  despatch  must  have 
been  received,  Langalibalele  was  actually 
transported  to  Robben  Island,  and  thus 
the  last  act  of  this  drama  of  iniquity 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

There  was  no  disposition  in  the  colony 
to  question  anything  that  had  been  done, 
much  less  to  ask  if  it  had  been  done 
lawfully.  On  the  contrary,  men  were 
found  so  devoid  of  all  pity  and  justice 
as  to  sign  addresses  of  congratulation, 
which  Governor  Pine  incontinently  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
which  appear  at  full  length  in  the  Blue- 
Book.  The  colonists  had  felt  panic, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case,  were  eager  to 
justify  it  by  revenge.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  in  the  colony  who 
saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  but 
they  were  a  minority,  and  colonial  so- 
ciety is  tyrannical.  One  man,  however, 
there  was  who  had  the  right  spirit  in 
him,  and  who  determined  that  these 
things  should  not  be  done  without  a 
struggle  to  prevent  them,  or,  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  prevent  them,  at  any 
rate  not  without  placing  upon  record 
the  fact  that  there  were  those  in  Natal 
who  prized  law  above  resolution,  who 
esteemed  justice  more  than  talent,  and 
who  loved  mercy  more  than  energy. 
That  man,  to  his  eternal  honour  be  it 
said,  was  Bishop  Colenso,  who,  with  the 
devotion  of  a  Christian  and  the  spirit  of 
a  true  gentleman,  stood  forward  to  de- 
fend the  oppressed.  In  doing  this  he 
well  knew  that  he  must  bring  upon  him- 
self the  resentment  of  the  authorities 
whose  acts  he  called  in  question,  and 
the  enmity  of  many  if  not  most  of  the 
colonists,  and  must  expose  his  house 
and  property  to  the  danger  of  destruc- 


tion, and  himself  to  the  risk  of  personal 
violence.     In   resolving  to   face  these 
dangers,   he   acted   in    the  true   spirit 
that  should  actuate  a  Missionary  Bishop, 
and  showed  to  the  natives  that  Chris- 
tianity -is  not   a   barren   collection   of 
dogmas   and    formularies,    but   a   faith 
which  prescribes  the  practice  and  pur- 
suit  of  justice  and  mercy  by  its  pro- 
fessors, even  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
ease  and  their  own  security.     On  the( 
1st   of  March,    1874,   he  forwarded  a' 
petition  of  two  head  men  of  the  Amah- 
lubi  tribe,   praying   for  permission  to 
present  an  appeal  against  the  sentence 
of  their  chief  to  the  governor  in  council, 
and  asking  for  free  access  for  counsel  to 
consult  with  the  prisoner  in  order  to 
the   prosecution   of   the   appeal.     This 
was  at  first  met  by  the  allegation  that 
the  petitioners  had  "  repudiated  any  in- 
tention of  urging  the  request  they  had 
signed,"  which  in  effect  amounted  to  an 
imputation  that  the  Bishop  had  falsely 
concocted  the  petition  himself,  or  de- 
ceived the   petitioners   into  signing  it 
in  ignorance  of  its   contents ;   but  on 
the  9th  of  April  it  was  announced  that 
the  appeal  would  be  allowed  to  be  made. 
The  Bishop  thereupon  pressed  again  his 
request  for  access  to  the  prisoner,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May — two  months  after 
•it  had  first  been  asked  for — an  intima- 
tion was  for  the  first  time  given  that 
such  access  would  be  allowed.  But  a  few 
hours  before  the  letter  containing  this  in- 
timation was  despatched,  Langalibalele 
was  removed  heavily  ironed  to  Durban, 
thus  necessarily  making  access  to  him 
more  difficult,  and  causing  many  days' 
delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  appeal, 
which  was,  however,  lodged  on  the  12th 
of  June.     But  steps  had  been  taken  to 
exclude  all  possibility  of  the  appeal  pro- 
ducing any    effect.     Irregular    as    the 
"  court "  and  its  proceedings  had  been, 
a  great  desire  was  now  discovered  for 
strict  regularity,   and  it   was   declared 
that  nothing  outside  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  itself  could  be  admitted  in  the 
appeal.     .Now,  indeed,  that  it  was  too 
late,  now  that  all  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  witnesses  was  gone,  and 
that  the  proceedings  were  limited  to  a 
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reconsideration  of  their  unsifted  evi- 
dence, counsel  was  allowed  for  the  first 
time  to  appear,  as  though  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
mockery  of  justice  to  the  last.  On  July 
8th  the  appeal  was  heard,  and  on  the 
13th  was  dismissed,  as  it  could  not  fail 
to  be.  Yet  another  step  was  taken  by 
making  an  application  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Natal,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
for  an  interdict  to  prevent  the  governor 
from  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  .trans- 
portation ;  but  the  judges  decided  not 
to  grant  it,  and  Acting  Chief-Justice 
Connor  declared  from  the  bench  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  supreme 
chief  has  despotic  power  over  the 
natives,  to  do  whatsoever  he  may  please 
with  them  without  let  or  hindrance. 
This  indeed  was  the  real  principle  con- 
tended for  by  the  government  from  the 
beginning ;  and  it  having  now  been 
decided  under  the  forms  of  law  that  the 
Governor  was  above  all  law,  Langaliba- 
lele was  sent  to  Eobben  Island  on  the 
5th  of  August. 

The  circumstances  of  this  monstrous 
case  have  been  narrated  above  in  their 
bare  outline,  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
details  well  calculated  to  heighten  the 
indignation  which  the  case  itself  must 
excite.  "We  are  comparatively  unin- 
terested as  to  the  personal  wrongs  that 
have  been  inflicted  upon  Langalibalele 


and  his  tribe,  neither  are  we  greatly 
concerned  with  the  personal  contest 
over  the  matter  and  its  details  now  in 
progress  between  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
and  the  Natal  government.  We  care  for 
none  of  these  things,  save  and  except  in 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  very  much 
larger  imperial  question  they  have  raised. 
That  question  is  one  which  concerns 
every  British  subject,  whether  he  lives 
in  this  island  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  over  which  the  Queen's  autho- 
rity is  extended,  and  where  her  ministers 
exercise  power.  It  simply  amounts  to 
this :  whether  it  is  to  be  admitted  and 
established  that  men  appointed  by  the 
law  to  administer  the  law,  and  to 
govern  the  Queen's  subjects  under  the 
law,  have  or  have  not  the  right  to  place 
themselves  above  the  law — to  disregard 
its  spirit,  and  to  violate  its  express 
commands.  If  that  right  exists  in  Natal, 
it  exists  also  in  England,  and  we  shall 
have  again  to  try  a  question  which  we 
are  always  taught  to  believe  had  been 
settled  long  ago.  If  it  does  not  exist, 
then  all  those  who,  if  it  be  so,  have 
assumed  to  make  so  flagrant  and  mon- 
strous a  usurpation,  must  be  punished 
in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  they  have  committed,  and  of  the 
invasion  they  have  made  upon  the  rights 
of  their  fellow-subjects. 

THOMAS  GIBSON  BOWLES. 
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'RECENT  LATIN  VERSE.' 
To  the  Editor  of  Macmillaris  Magazine. 


SIR, — As  I  was  turning  over  the  pages 
of  JfacmiUan  on  an  early  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  order  to  enjoy  at  a  safe  distance 
the  loud-rattling  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
my  eye  chanced  to  light  on  one  of  the 
headings,  'Recent  Latin  Verse.'  Having 
something  else  to  engross  my  attention, 
I  should  perhaps  have  thought  no  more 
of  it,  if  I  had  not  at  the  same  time 
caught  sight  of  words  and  lines  which 
seemed  to  me  familiar.     Upon  this  I 
ran  over  the  paper  and  found  it  to  be 
only  in  a  very  restricted  sense  what  its 
title    implied      The   writer  who    had 
signed  his  name  had  written  the  *  article 
in  a  purely  experimental  spirit.'    When 
I  first  read  it,  I  felt,  I  will  admit,  some- 
what nettled  at  finding  that  a  transla- 
tion of  Gray's  Elegy,  of  which  I  had 
printed  and  privately  circulated  a  few 
copies,  to  serve  for  a  specimen  of  beau- 
tiful typography  as  much  as  anything 
else,  had  been  dragged  from  its  obscurity 
and   taken   for   the   '  corpus   vile '   on 
which  to  exercise  this   '  purely  experi- 
mental spirit.'     As  though  to  complete 
my  humiliation,  I  first  met  with  this 
singular  statement :  '  it  has  been  said 
that  the  old  question  of  whether  Gray's 
Elegy  could   be  translated  into   Latin 
verse  has  now  been  solved,  and  that  the 
task  has  been  performed  once  for  ever ' ; 
and  then  the  writer  went  on  to  prove  in 
his  peculiar  style  that  out  of  the  128 
verses  of  my  translation  one  was  '  ex- 
tremely good';   the  rest  commonplace 
or  worse,  bald  or  frigid   or   transcen- 
dental.    In  order  '  fairly  to  have  it  out 
with  Mr.  Munro,'  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance  with  Gilbert  Wakefield — Gilbert 
my  old  acquaintance  whom  I  had  en- 
countered  before   on   other  fields   and 
knew  so  well  '  intus  et  in  cute ' — and 
meant  to  annihilate  me  by  the  combined 
fire  of  himself  and  his  associate. 

After   a  second    and    more    careful 


perusal  my  feeling  was  greatly  modified  : 
I  saw  that  my  critic  was  in  thorough 
earnest  and  wrote  because  he  believed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  write ;  and  I  felt 
that  he  had  done  me  a  real  service  by 
singling  me  out  for  detailed  criticism, 
however  distasteful  some  of  his  expres- 
sions were.  Had  he  denounced  me  in 
general  terms,  as  he  has  denounced 
several  of  my  neighbours,  what  could  I 
have  done  or  said  in  reply  ?  Now  he 
had  fairly  pitted  himself  and  his  ally 
against  me  and  put  it  in  my  power 
'  fairly  to  have  it  out  with '  them  both. 
I  perceived  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  formed — when  and  where  I  know 
not — his  own  style  and  his  own  taste  in 
Latin  verse  on  those  strange  models, 
begotten  by  the  union  of  schoolboy 
necessity  with  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum, 
unreal  ghosts,  boneless  and  bloodless, 
flitting  about  'cava  sub  imagine  forniae,' 
and  tolerated  neither  by  gods  nor  men, 
nor,  I  should  have  guessed,  by  the 
columns  of  Macmillan.  I  felt  that  of 
genuine  Latin,  or  genuine  Latin  poetry, 
he  had  no  grasp  whatever ;  and  that  in 
knowledge  of  the  language,  of  the  poets 
and  their  works,  my  superiority  was 
such  that  in  his  simplicity  he  had  given 
himself  blindly  into  my  hands.  "With 
your  permission  therefore,  Sir,  I  will 
follow  him  up  point  by  point,  and  if 
competent  judges  do  not  decide  that  in 
all  essential  matters  I  have  routed  him 
and  his  ally,  then  will  I  acknowledge 
myself  beaten  indeed.  When  one  is 
assailed  thus  gratuitously,  a  little  egotism 
cannot  be  avoided  :  1  should  otherwise 
only  expose  myself  to  misconstruction. 
Though  I  cannot  help  enjoying  a  little 
the  humour  of  the  thing,  I  own  I  should 
not  like  such  a  task  more  than  once  : 
even  as  it  is,  I  feel  my  ears  occasionally 
tingle  a  little. 

To    attempt    with    any    success    to 
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translate  this  Elegy,  one  must  know,  and 
never  for  a  moment  forget,  that  Gray's 
mind  was  so  saturated  with  the  Latin 
poets  that  we  should  expect  in  every 
stanza  to  catch  some  echo  of  one  or  other 
of  them.  Often  it  is  Yirgil,  often  Lucre- 
tius, sometimes  Ovid,  sometimes  some 
one  else  ;  and  the  very  structure  of  the 
English  words  helps  often  to  remind  us 
of  this  and  cannot  be  overlooked  by  a 
conscientious  translator.  Many  of  the 
verses  again  are  only  redeemed  from 
triviality  by  some  single  word  which 
gives  the  keynote  to  the  passage,  and  is 
often  an  epithet,  sometimes  a  simple 
particle.  Such  characteristics  and  others 
which  I  cannot  now  dwell  upon  owing 
to  my  '  spatia  iniqua,'  the  limited  num- 
ber of  columns  which  is  all,  Sir,  that 
even  your  liberality  can  afford  me,  I  have 
attempted  in  my  version  to  observe  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  every  one 
of  them  my  critic  and  Gilbert  his  ally 
set  at  nought,  because  it  is  Virgil  and 
Lucretius,  not  the  Gradus,  that  will 
help  us  here.  So  deaf  is  my  critic  to 
all  this  that  he  selects  for  especial  praise 
lines  which  outrageously  violate  all 
these  conditions  and  show  a  puerile  ig- 
norance of  the  meaning  of  Gray's  words 
and  of  their  connexion  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows. 

To  demonstrate  this  I  will  come  at 
once  to  the  first  passage  in  which  he 
pits  me  against  Wakefield  :  my  examin- 
ation of  his  comments  on  the  first  part 
of  my  translation  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  end  of  my  letter  : 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure, 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray  refers  here  to  his  two  preceding 
stanzas,  somewhat  it  is  true  in  the  tone 
of  a  '  Person  of  Quality '  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  :  these  poor  rustics  had 
their  humble  joys,  wife  and  children 
and ,  cheerful  home ;  they  plied  their 
useful,  if  ignoble,  labours,  ploughing 
and  reaping  and  the  like;  all  which 
ambition  and  grandeur  would  do  well 
not  to  mock  at  and  disdain.  These  lines 
I  tried  to  express  in  the  following  ver- 
sion which  I  venture  to  say  has  an 


Ovidian  rhythm  and  reproduces  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  of  the  original ;  but 
which  my  critic  in  quoting  has  dis- 
figured by  inserting  two  and  omitting 
three  commas  and  leaving  a  misprint : 

ne  bonus  iste  labor  neu  rastica  gaudia  neve 
sors  obscura  sit  haec,  ambitiose,  iocus : 

neu  plebeia  tibi  risu,  trabeate,  superbo 
Acta,  breve  et  simplex,  excipiantur,  opus. 

My  critic  compares  with  this  the 
version  of  Wakefield,  'an  eighteenth 
century  scholar ' : 

Nee  temnat  pulchros  indignabunda  labores 
Ambitio  et  lusus,  et  sine  laude  vicem. 

Nee  gens  excipiat  risu  trabeata  maligno 
Annales  nudos  historiamque  brevem  : 

and  asks :  '  can  there  be  any  doubt 
which  carries  off  the  palm  here  for  either 
simplicity,  purity,  or  melody?'  My 
answer  is  that  the  version  is  a  hollow 
sham,  ancl  has  no  more  real  connexion 
with  the  words  of  Gray  and  the  con- 
text, than  it  has  with  Paradise  Lost. 
So  far  as  the  words  have  a  meaning, 
they  must  mean  :  '  ambition  would  not 
in  a  towering  passion  despise  glorious 
labours,  and  games  and  sports,  and  re- 
tribution without  honour;  nor  would 
finely  dressed  folk  receive  with  a  malig- 
nant laugh  bare  annals  and  a  short 
history ' :  one  might  fancy  the  first  two 
lines  pointed  to  Austerlitz,  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  St.  Helena ;  the  last 
two  to  the  loungers  of  Bond  Street  who 
wisely  preferred  a  brief  summary  to  a 
tedious  narrative  of  events  :  '  simplicity, 
purity,  melody ' ;  the  humour  of  it ! 
My  critic  then  proceeds  to  'take  the 
single  line,'  which  he  grotesquely  mis- 
quotes, in  the  interests,  though  unde- 
signedly  of  course,  of  his  ally  Gilbert : 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave. 
*  Gilbert  "Wakefield  has  the  exquisitely 
smooth  and  literal — 

In  tumuli  fauces  ducit  honoris  iter : ' 
i.e.  'the  path  of  a  public  office  leads 
to  the  gorge  of  a  hillock.'  A  forger 
of  the  fifteenth  century  tried  to  palm 
upon  Ovid  '  ianua  tumuli ' ;  but  even 
he  would  not  have  ventured  'the 
exquisitely  smooth  and  literal  fauces 
tumuli ' :  the  latter  half  of  the  line 
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three  perhaps  out  of  four  boys  of  fifteen 
would  have  hit  upon  :  boys  of  that  age 
have  a  keen  practical  eye  for  the  end  of 
their  pentameter.  What  Gray  did  write, 
and  what  I  translated,  was  this  : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Surely  the  plural  '  paths '  and  the  par- 
ticle '  but '  give  to  the  line  its  peculiar 
tone  and  meaning :  but  for  them  it 
would  be  quite  trivial :  and  plural  and 
particle  are  alike  ignored  in  Wakefield's 
'  exquisitely  literal '  version.  Mine  is 

Metaque  mors,"quoquo  gloria  flectit  iter. 

Dragged  by  my  critic  'obtorto  collo' 
into  self-assertion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  version  exactly  expresses 
the  original.  What  its  poetical  merit 
may  be,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but 
I  will  tell  him  that  it  has  been  praised 
by  more  than  one  scholar,  to  whom  I 
fancy  even  he  would  defer. 

We  are  next  carried  to  the  lines, 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Scanning  these  verses  closely,  I  saw 
where  Gray,  in  Italy  or  England,  had 
gotten  his  '  storied  urn ' ;  whence  he 
had  drawn  his  '  fleeting  breath ' ;  and 
preserving  the  symmetry  and  points  of 
my  original,  I  translated  it  literally  : 

caelata  historiis  animam  revocare  fugacem 
urnadomum?  fades  marmore  viva  potest  I 

1  Here  again  Wakefield  is  surely  more 
vigorous  and  sonorous ' : 

Num  fugientem  animam  vivus  de  marmore 

vultus 

Adsolitam  revocat,  num  memor  urna  do- 
mum  1 

Solecism  or  nonsense  or  both  would 
seem  then  to  be  necessary  constituents 
of  'purity,'  'vigour/  'sonorousness.' 
We  have  here  the  crushing  solecism,  to 
begin  with,  of  fugientem  animam,  enough 
to  dash  Priscian's  head  into  shivers : 
the  urn  or  bust,  say  ten  years  after  a 
man's  death,  is  to  recall  his  breath  at 
the  moment  it  is  quitting  his  body. 
But  Gilbert  and  the  Gradus  care  nothing 
for  tense  or  time  ;  the  exigencies  of  the 
verse  are  all  in  all  to  them.  Then  the 
shabby  'memor,'  utterly  out  of  place 
too ;  and  the  humdrum  jogtrot  rhythm. 


My  critic  has  now  '  quoted  enough  to 
show  that  in  Mr.  Munro's  version  there 
are  at  least  some  perfectly  commonplace 
lines :  and  that  as  for  saying  it  has 
been  reserved  for  him  to  show  the 
world  how  to  translate  Gray's  Elegy, 
such  an  opinion  cannot  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  any  competent  judge  who 
was  acquainted  with  Wakefield's  version 
something  like  a  hundred  years  older.' 
But  hitherto  he  has  been  castigating 
my  '  weaknesses '  only  ;  now  he  comes 
to  '  more  serious  objections '  and  pro- 
ceeds to  expose  '  my  vices  '  as  well :  as 
a  first  specimen  of  these  vices  he 
selects  : 

Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 

vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells   the  note  of 

praise. 

'  Here  is  the  translation ' : 

ductus  ubi  alae  ingens  et  crustis  fornicis  apti 
'  laudamus  '  retonans  undat  ubique  sono. 

'Now  then  let  us  fairly  have  it  out 
with  Mr.  Munro :  is  this  what  any 
Roman  poet  would  have  written  ? ' 
'  Do  they  read  like  Latin  poetry  ?  and 
what  is  there  in  the  Latin  to  connect 
them  with  a  church  ?  If  we  had  not 
Gray's  lines  before  us,  should  we  have 
the  most  remote  conception  of  their 
meaning?' — What  'we'  should  have, 
I  neither  know  nor  care;  but  hauled 
by  the  collar  into  the  prize-ring  I  simply 
answer  :  every  word  in  the  first  line  is 
used  by  Vitruvius,  and  in  the  same 
technical  sense  in  which  I  employ  it ; 
every  word  too  is  simple,  idiomatic,  and 
therefore  poetical,  occurring  in  Virgil, 
Lucretius  and  Ovid.  If  Vitruvius  or 
Virgil  could  appear  among  us  and  could 
superadd  our  knowledge  to  his  own,  he 
would  understand  my  words  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  competent  English  reader  un- 
derstands the  words  of  Gray.  /  think 
they  read  like  Latin  poetry ;  my  critic 
thinks  otherwise  :  Gilbert  nor  Gradus 
could  assist  him  here.  '  Likewise  I  can- 
not think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
'  Laudamus  '  is  at  all  conformable  to  the 
genius  of  elegiac  poetry.'  Oh!  for  space 
and  time  and  patience  :  let  my  critic 
at  all  events  take  Virgil's  'resonare 
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doces  Amaryllida  silvas  ' ;  compare 
with  it  Propertius'  imitation  '  resonent 
mihi  "  Cynthia  "  silvae ' ;  ruminate  on 
this  ;  and  then  think  of  his  assault  and 
battery  perpetrated  upon  me.  'But 
undat  uUgue  sono  is  surely  a  most  bald 
and  frigid  ending ' :  I  tell  my  critic 
that  the  '  retonans  undat  ubique  sono ' 
expresses  the  ' pealing,'  the  'swells,' 
the  '  through '  in  a  way  that  no  Gradus 
will  ever  teach  him  to  express  them. 
He  'infinitely  prefers  Wakefield's 

Qua  longos  per  templi  aditus  laqueataque 

tecta 
Aerium  ingeminant  organa  pulsa  melos.' 

Of  course  he  does,  because  they  are 
puerile  nonsense,  or  only  sense  accord- 
ing to  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  The 
sole  idea  that  the  first  line  conveys  is 
that  of  a  long  uncovered  approach  to  a 
Greek  temple  with  its  flat  panneled 
roof,  and  then  the  '  organa  pulsa ' 
might  possibly  be  the  rattle  in  a  fane 
of  Isis,  while  aerium  melos  are  Gradus 
words  with  no  meaning.  Gray  even  in 
his  English  steered  clear  of  '  organ,'  as 
too  redolent  of  the  'unus  qui  organa 
pulsat '  in  old  College  statutes. 

Next  he  cites  for  another  instance  of 
my  '  vices ' : 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 

He  then  quotes  my  version  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  make  it  unintelligible,  omit- 
ting four  commas,  putting  one  full  stop 
for  a  semicolon,  and  another  in  the 
place  of  a  mark  of  interrogation,  and 
printing  a  capital  for  a  small  letter  and 
a  small  letter  for  a  capital :  I  give  it  in 
my  own  way : 

nam,  mutae,  quis  omisit  eum  Se,  victima 
lethes, 

qui  tot  amaritie  miscet  ampena  sua ; 
destituit  laeti  geniales  luminis  oras, 

nee  flexit  tamen  os  expetiitque  moram  1 

This  is  not  a  stanza  that  can  be  trans- 
lated without  some  thought.  I  tried 
therefore  to  catch  what  was  in  Gray's 
mind  :  I  felt  sure  that  in  the  '  pleasing 
anxious'  he  was  thinking  of  yXvjcvTriicpos 
and  the  like,  probably  of  the  'quae 
dulcem  curis  miscet  amaritiem';  that 


none  of  the  Gradus  words  would  do  for 
*  being '  here ;  that,  as  he  had  been  play- 
ing variations  on  adjoining  passages  in 
Lucretius,  here  too  he  was  thinking  of 
his  ilium  Se,  his  alium  Se  qui,  and  the 
like ;  that  such  a  phrase  would  not  only 
represent  Gray's  thought,  but  was  surely 
admissible  in  all  stages  of  the  language, 
when  such  a  hater  of  archaisms  as  Quin- 
tilian  could  say  '  Se  priorem,'  in  speak- 
ing of  a  man's  former  self  which  he  had 
lost;  and  that  in  the  third  line  Gray 
was  recalling  both  Virgil  and  Lucretius. 
I  thought  the  stanza  out  therefore  at 
once,  much  as  I  have  printed  it.  My 
critic  asks :  '  what  do  these  first  two 
lines  mean  V  Does  he  know  now  ?  '  If 
this  is  Latin  verse,  or  if  this  is  elegiac 
poetry,  I  don't  know  what  either  of 
them  are,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.' 
I  do  not  think  he  does  know  what  non- 
gradus  elegiac  verse  is,  and  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  teach  him ;  but  he  won't  let 
me  off.  The  position  of  qui  suggests  to 
him  '  a  dependency  on  Lethes  instead  of 
se' :  is  lethe  masculine  then,  or  qui  femi- 
nine 1  the  Gradus  surely  might  resolve 
this  doubt. 

My  critic  is  now  compelled  to  take 
another  passage  of  twelve  lines  '  which 
has  been  singled  out  for  special  praise 
by  critics,'  'whose  taste,  I  think, 
must  have  been  for  the  moment  nap- 
ping, or  else  affected  by  personal  con- 
siderations.' Of  course  I  will  and  can 
say  nothing  to  general  expressions  of 
contempt,  such  as  the  assertion,  that  of 
the  twelve  one  and  only  one  rises  above 
mediocrity.  Wherever  he  condescends 
to  particulars,  there  I  am  prepared  to 
grapple  with  him.  He  first  assails  my 
translation  of 

Perchance  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

forsan  in  hoc  squalente  loco  neglecta  quiescat 
niens  olim  aetheriae  feta  calore  facis. 

Well,  just  as  I  have  made  my  boastful 
promise,  I  am  about  to  break  it :  I  don't 
agree  with  what  he  says  of  Gray's 
'  neglected,'  or  of  my  own  use  ^  of 
squalente  and  mens ;  but  the  discussion 
would  be  too  long  and  hazy  for  my 
present  opportunity.  As  I  have  not 
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answered  him  here,  he  may  if  he  likes 
score  a  point  or  two  in  his  own  favour 
against  as  few  hundreds  as  his  modesty 
will  permit  him  to  set  down  on  my  side. 
It  will  be  his  one  opportunity  I  think. 
He  then  calls  in  question  my  fela,  which 
he  miswrites  foeta,  connecting  it  I  pre- 
sume, from  the  ill  odour  he  attaches  to 
it,  with  foeteo  and  foetidus.  My  reply 
is  simply  this :  Gray  probably  used  the 
word  pregnant,  because  he  had  the 
Latin  fetus  before  his  mind.  He  can- 
not help  thinking  too  'that  by  fax 
aetheria  a  Eoman  would  have  under- 
stood either  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the 
stars.'  No,  not  a  Eoman,  as  I  shall 
show  presently :  the  Gradus  I  dare- 
say gives  the  expression  as  a  useful 
synonyme  for  those  luminaries.  But 
when  he  comes  to  the  next  couplet,  he 
is  '  still  more  staggered' : 

vitave  deoque 
expergefactam  participasse  lyram. 

This  is  my  version  of  'Or  waked  to 
ecstasy  the  living  lyre/  and  seems  to 
my  critic  'to  be  an  attempt  at  some 
subtle  and  transcendental  reproduction 
of  the  original  idea,  to  outshine  all  the 
commonplace  ones  which  have  hitherto 
been  published.'  Let  me  now  tell  my 
story :  to  render  this  weighty  verse 
aright  I  saw  that  one  must  give  all 
that  Gray  has  given  and  nothing  more ; 
the  language  must  be  simple  and  yet 
emphatic  ;  and  the  rhythm  weighty  like 
the  sense.  I  thought  of  what  Gray 
might  have  had  in  his  mind  when 
writing,  and  I  will  enlighten  my  critic 
with  two  passages  from  different  parts  of 
one  of  Ovid's  greatest  poems : 

quae  simul  acthcrws  animo  conceperat  igncs, 
ore  dabat  pleno  carmina  vera  dei. 

Parva  mora  est :  caelum  vates  ac  numina 

sumit 
litque  su-i  toto  pectore  plena  del. 

As  Ovid's  prophet-poetess  assumes  hea- 
ven, inspiration  and  her  own  peculiar 
god  ;  is  raised  that  is  to  ecstasy ;  so  I 
make  Gray's  prophet-poet  awaken  his 
lyre  and  impart  to  it  life  and  his  own 
inspiring  god;  waken  it  in  short  to 
ecstasy.  Has  my  critic  now  an  inkling 
of  my  subtlety  and  transcendentalism, 


and  of  my  '  aetheria  fax'  1  Ovid  is  not 
much  of  a  transcendentalist ;  but  such 
transcendentalism  as  there  is  I  freely 
make  over  to  him.  But  as  yet  my  critic 
'  cannot  believe  that  had  a  Eoman  de- 
gist  wished  to  say  what  Gray  has  said 
he  would  have  said  it  as  Mr.  Munro 
has  said  it.  Would  he  not  rather  have 
said  something  like  the  following — 

vel  dulce  furentem 
In  vitam  JSolise  fila  vocasse  lyrse  ? ' 

Now  mine  adversary  has  written  a  verse 
himself,  which  he  thinks  not  unworthy 
of  a  Eoman  elegist.  Is  it  not  rather 
some  fondly-treasured  reminiscence  of 
the  age  of  fifteen  that  has  dazed  his 
judgment  ?  Having  at  that  age  to  trans- 
late the  passage,  he  decided  at  once  that 
lyra  should  have  the  place  of  honour  at 
the  end  :  his  Gradus  told  him  that  fila 
lyrae  was  a  serviceable  periphrasis,  and 
together  with  vocare  gave  him  the  whole 
of  the  second  penthimemer.  Out  of 
many  epithets  Aeoliae  struck  him  as 
pretty,  though  it  might  have  no  mean- 
ing ;  and  he  got  his  '  living'  out  of  vita. 
But  ecstasy — ay  there  was  the  rub  :  he 
thought  perhaps  of  laetitia  exultans,  but 
that  was  too  much ;  and  therefore  cast- 
ing laetitia  aside,  he  found  in  his  Gradus 
dulce  furens  as  a  synonyme  of  exultans. 
This  was  practical,  if  not  subtle  or 
transcendental;  and  we  get  this  for  a 
result :  '  to  have  invited  the  strings  of 
the  ^Eolian  lyre  into  a  mildly  raving 
scene  of  life.'  This  wondrous  version 
haunts  me  in  the  night-watches. 

My  translation  however  of  'Chill 
penury  repressed  their  noble  rage'  >> 
is  kind  enough  to  call  'extremely 
good.'  As  it  was  perhaps  the  easiest 
to  turn  of  the  twelve  lines  he  has 
here  quoted,  I  did  not  set  great  store 
upon  it ;  yet  even  here  I  should  have 
thought  he  would  have  pronounced 
algida  egestas  too  transcendental  and 
preferred  the  frigida  pauperies  of  the 
Gradus.  But  I  come  now  to  the  stanza 
in  which  he  has  again  pitted  himself 
against  me : 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
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My  translation  is  as  follows  : 

Sa?pe  renidentes  praeclara  luce  lapillos 
antra  maris,  caeca  nocte  profunda,  gerunt : 

saepe  rubor  florum  natus  moriensque  f efellit, 
aeraque  in  vacuum  perditus  exit  odor. 

I  saw  that  to  translate  this  too  the  pro- 
portions and  symmetry  of  the  original 
must  be  observed :  what  comes  first  in 
Gray  must  come  first  in  the  Latin :  I 
noted  what  words  of  Virgil  or  Lucretius 
Gray  might  have  been  thinking  of,  espe- 
cially in  his  first  line ;  I  saw  that  when 
he  wrote  bear  and  gave  it  the  position  it 
has,  he  meant  it  to  represent  the  Latin 
gerunt  in  the  same  place  ;  and  for  '  dark 
unfathomed'  I  could  provide  an  exact 
equivalent,  literal  yet  idiomatic  and 
poetical ;  and  my  first  two  lines  are  the 
result  of  all  this  reflexion.  At  the  third 
line  I  hesitated:  I  felt  that  Horace's 
natus  moriensque  fefellit  exactly  repro- 
duced Gray's  words  and  probably  was 
in  Gray's  thoughts ;  yet  I  did  fancy 
there  might  be  something  of  a  conceit 
in  it.  I  ventured  it,  however,  and  was 
really  surprised  to  find  it  singled  out 
for  praise  by  those  whose  taste  and 
judgment  I  prize  most  highly.  Nothing 
of  course  to  my  critic  rises  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  natus  moriensque  '  is  a  conceit 
lugged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders' ; 
and  on  the  fourth  line,  in  which  I 
simply  reproduce  Gray's  simple  thought 
bearing  in  mind  what  he  probably  had 
in  his  mind,  my  critic  pronounces  a 
judgment  which  he  himself  thinks  is 
perhaps  '  hypercritical.'  But  then  he 
gives  us  a  version  which  is  nearer  what 
1  a  Koman  poet'  might  have  written : 
the  two  first  lines  are  as  follows : 

Tethyos  in  tenebris  fundoque  carentibus 

antris, 
Plurima  sincero  gemma  nitore  latet. 

How  bald  the  *  Tethyos  in  tenebris,'  re- 
calling, if  not  the  Gradus,  then  the  outer 
ocean  beyond  the  Cimmerians  !  how  non- 
sensical the  '  fundo  carentibus  antris ' ! 
Gray  in  mind  saw  his  priceless  gems 
resting  on  the  yet  unfathomed  bottom 
of  the  ocean  ;  my  critic  represents  them 
as  descending  I  presume  for  ever  through 
bottomless  space  :  sincero  nitore  may  be 
said  of  an  icicle  as  justly  as  of  a  diamond. 
Then  latet  for  bear  !  His  last  two  lines 
are  as  void  of  symmetry  and  point  as  his 
Kb.  184. — VOL.  xxxi. 


first  two  :  of  them  I  will  only  say  that 
'  et  sine  teste  rubet '  might  befit  a  man, 
whatever  it  mean  when  applied  to  a 
flower.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  after 
all  this  parade  of  denunciation,  he  has 
brought  himself  and  his  ally  into  actual 
collision  with  me  in  the  case  of  14  or 
15  verses  alone  out  of  128  :  with  what 
result  let  others  decide.  From  the  whole 
tone  of  his  paper  we  must  presume  that 
he  has  sought  to  assail  me  where  he 
judged  me  to  be  weakest  and  himself 
and  his  ally  strongest. 

Having  now  reached  the  end  of  my  - 
critic's  diatribe  against  me,  I  sweep 
round  again  to  its  commencement  as  I 
promised  to  do,  in  order  to  leave  no 
part  of  it  unrefuted.  As  I  have  said 
already,  for  his  general  expressions  of 
contempt  1  care  nothing  :  whenever  he 
will  come  to  close  quarters,  I  am  ready 
to  throw  him.  When  he  merely  quotes 
my  four  first  lines  and  asks :  '  what 
peculiar  merit  does  this  version  possess 
over  hundreds  that  have  gone  before,  all 
equally  inadequate  ? '  I  pass  over  this, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  precludes  reply. 
But  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  I  don't 
like  the  second  verse  at  all ' :  "  Mugit 
ut  arva  bourn  segniter  agmen  obit " : 
'  the  rhythm  of  the  first  penthimemer 
is  faulty,  and  quite  an  exception  with 
Ovid,  Propertius  or  Tibullus,'  and  so 
on,  this  I  could  not  pass  over.  I  knew 
this  criticism  was  absurd ;  I  knew  that 
my  well-pondered  '  segniter  agmen 
obit'  accurately  rendered  Gray's  '  winds 
slowly '  j  I  knew  that  my  critic's  '  Ser- 
pit  iter  reboans  segne  per  arva  pecus  * 
was  a  puerile  imposture,  whether  he 
meant '  a  reverberating  herd '  or  a  '  re- 
verberating road ' ;  I  knew  that  '  Yoxve 
ea  longinquas  tinnula  sopit  oves '  was 
an  accurate  and  yet  poetical  rendering 
of  the  original ;  I  knew  that  '  nubilus 
bubo  '  was  a  good  translation  of  a  dif- 
ficult expression ;  I  knew  that  '  ad  lu- 
nam  rusticitatis  agit '  was  a  precise  legal 
phrase,  yet  such  a  one  as  the  '  Koman 
elegy '  hugged  instead  of  '  hardly  tole- 
rating ' ;  I  knew  that  in  '  nodosa  ulmus 
ubi  cum  taxo  copulat  umbras/  instead 
of  '  perpetrating  a  harshness '  I  had 
given  a  really  good  and  Latin  translation 
of  a  line  which  Gilbert  and  others  had 
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miserably  botched;  and  that  the  rhythm, 
though  exceptional,  was  good ;  all  this  I 
knew,  and  yet  blushed  to  speak  out  and 
give  my  reasons,  when  lo!  my  good  genius 
delivered  me  from  my  embarrassment. 

I  felt  a  twitch  at  the  ear  and  looking 
up  perceived  my  patron  Naso  standing 
at  my  elbow :  I  knew  him  at  once  by 
his  bust  which  I  possess,  and  will  war- 
rant henceforward  against  all  gainsayers. 
"  Blush,  by  Apollo  !  "  he  began  :  "  '  ei 
mihi !  rusticitas,  non  pudor  ille  fuit.' 
I  tell  you  that  line  '  nubilus  ad  lunam 
rusticitatis  agit '  is  one  of  your  best. 
Not  to  be  used  in  elegiac  poetry,  be- 
cause it  is  a  legal  phrase  !  Is  your  critic 
aware  that  I  was  as  proud  of  my  law  as 
of  my  poetry  ]  You  know  what  my  old 
friend,  Seneca  Pater,  says  of  rny  speak- 
ing :  I  often  saw  him  taking  notes  :  he 
brags  too  much  of  his  memory,  though 
it  was  a  good  one.  That  legal  phrase, 
as  you  know,  I  have  used  in  my  elegiacs 
again  and  again ;  in  my  Heroides,  my 
Eemedy,  my  Fasti,  and  my  Tristia  where 
alas !  I  really  meant  it.  Nay,  Proper- 
tius  himself,  who  never  spoke  a  decla- 
mation in  his  life,  grasped  me  warmly 
by  the  hand  on  my  suggesting  this 
phrase  to  him,  as  he  was  reading  to  me 
one  of  his  best  elegies.  Now — a  truce 
to  your  foolish  rusticitas,  for  I  hate  the 
thing  as  much  as  I  love  the  word — I 
prefer  your  line  to  Gray's,  because  yours 
is  one  of  your  very  best,  and  his  is  one 
of  his  worst.  I  have  learnt  English  in 
Limbo,  and  know  it  as  well  as  I  once 
knew  Getic,  tho'  I  should  find  it  harder 
to  write  a  poem  in  your  fantastical 
rhythms.  I  am  only  speaking  Latin  to 
give  you  an  inkling  of  how  we  used  to 
pronounce  it :  your  critic  I  venture  to 
say  would  relish  our  pronunciation  as 
little  as  your  verses.  Your  nubilus  is 
quite  to  the  point ;  rack  my  wits  as  I 
may,  I  can  help  you  to  no  better.  Hand 
me  your  Library  copy  there,  that  I  may 
see  how  Gilbert  turns  '  moping.'  Why, 
he  shirks  it  altogether.  Does  he  call 
this  elegiac  verse  ?  It  reads  to  me  like 
some  odd  amalgam  of  bad  Latin  and 
bad  English.  How  we  have  all  laughed 
at  what  he  calls  his  *  Emendations '  of 
us  all !  So  your  critic  objects  to  your 
'mugit  ut  arva  bourn.'  Does  he  not 


know  that  this  movement  is  just  as 
good  in  the  pentameter  as  in  the  hexa- 
meter ?  that  both  Propertius  and  I 
learnt  from  Virgil  how  indispensable  it 
was  for  varied  rhythm  1  You  recollect 
that  one  of  my  elegies,  and  not  the 
worst,  gets  its  whole  point  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  *  excute  poste 
seram  :  tempora  noctis  eunt ' ;  and  that 
Virgil  begins  his  Aeneid  with  '  arma 
virumque  cano.'  I  loved  Tibullus,  as 
you  know ;  though  of  course  under  the 
circumstances  I  puffed  him  a  little  in 
my  Epicedium.  His  verse  is  far  too 
monotonous,  owing  in  part  to  his  too 
restricted  use  of  this  very  rhythm.  He 
does  use  it,  however,  and  so  does  his 
pupil  Lygdamus.  Your  critic  flouts  too 
your  '  nodosa  lilmus  ubi ' :  well  I  never 
should  have  guessed  that  his  ear  was 
alive  to  the  Latin  accent.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceptional movement ;  but  once  in  a  way 
it  supplies  a  piquant  variety.  I  often 
think  of  Virgil's  *  spelunca  alta  fuit,' 
and  fifty  similar  rhythms  ;  and  I  have 
imitated  them  myself,  and  so  has  Pro- 
pertius. You  were  right  to  employ  the 
movement  on  this  one  occasion  :  you 
have  thus  escaped  the  mortal  staleness 
of  the  ordinary  versions,  such  as  Gil- 
bert's *  in  rudium  ulmorum ' ;  but  to 
some  tastes  flat  small  beer  is  brisk  nec- 
tar. The  reverberation  of  your  critic's 
and  Gilbert's  joint  l  reboans  '  has  posi- 
tively given  me  a  headache.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  struggling  '  Tethyos  in  tene- 
bris,'  vainly  essaying  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  those  bottomless  '  antres  vast ' ; 
where  I  might  hope  to  be  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  '  dulce  furens  vita '  of  that 
Aeolian  harp." — I  looked  and  he  was 
gone. 

Thus,  Sir,  has  the  timely  intervention 
of  my  patron  Ovid  saved  my  modesty 
and  me  from  the  pain  of  self-glorifi- 
cation. I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  late 
critic,  whom  though  unknown  to  me, 
I  should  judge  to  be  a  well-meaning 
man;  but  he  has  brought  his  dis- 
comfiture on  himself.  He  wanted  '  fairly 
to  have  it  out  with  Mr.  Munro ' ;  and 
the  simplest  rules  of  self-defence  told 
me  how  to  deal  with  such  an  antagonist. 
II.  A.  J.  MUNRO. 
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IF  it  be  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that 
the  Civil  Service  of  India  is  everybody's 
business,  it  may  be  urged  with  equal 
truth  that  the  Civil  Service  at  home  is 
nobody's  business.  The  vitality  given 
to  the  one  by  the  necessary  exercise  of 
wide  administrative  powers,  from  the 
Governor  of  a  Province  to  the  youngest 
Competition-wallah,  contrasts  with  the 
flat  and  so-called  "  circumlocutory " 
duties  of  a  Deputy  Comptroller  at 
Whitehall  or  a  Junior  Clerk  at  Somer- 
set House.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
wide  personal  influence,  social  status, 
liberal  remuneration,  and  comfortable 
pensions  enjoyed  by  the  civilian  in  the 
East,  has  cast  a  dimness  over  the  un- 
recognised social  position  and  desk- work 
life  of  those  who  spend  their  days  in  our 
very  handsome  but  very  dull  Government 
buildings.  The  one  is  a  career  which 
from  the  first  attracts  public  notice  in 
proportion  to  its  usefulness  and  vigour, 
and  which  can  always  gather  fresh  im- 
portance at  every  stride ;  in  the  other 
there  is  the  complaint  that  many  are 
called  and  few  chosen,  that  a  long  life 
of  honest  usefulness,  if  it  does  not  close 
in  harness  on  a  modest  salary,  will  end 
in  superannuation  on  a  despicable  pit- 
tance. It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  interest  in  the  Home  Civil  Ser- 
vice has  been  hitherto  limited  to  those 
who  are  practically  concerned.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  Government  inter- 
ference has  scarcely  effected  more  than 
the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  specific 
educational  tests;  what  private  -inter- 
ference there  has  been  on  the  part  of 
civilians  themselves  has  taken  the  form 
of  voluminous  humble  Petitions  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  which  in  the  absence 
of  a  direct  Court  of  Appeal,  have  had  to 
travel  along  a  very  zigzag  and  dangerous 
path,  subject  to  all  manner  of  vexatious 
impediments  and  emendations.  They 
must  pass  from  the  Petitioners  to  the 
Chief  Clerk,  from  this  worthy  to  his 


Secretary,  from  the  Secretary  to  his 
Honourable  Board,  from  the  Honourable 
Eoard  to  a  messenger,  who  finally  lands 
the  mangled  documents,  red  tape  and 
all,  on  the  doorstep  of  my  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  But  there,  unhappily,  sits 
the  Raven  on  the  "  pallid  bust "  of  Re- 
trenchment and  mutters  "  Nevermore." 
If,  however,  the  papers  chance  to 
reach  my  Lords  in  an  unmutilated  con- 
dition, it  is  just  possible  that  a  super- 
numerary clerk  may  be  added  to  the 
overworked  establishment,  and  the  an- 
nual wage  of  some  of  the  most  deserving 
establishment  clerks  increased  by  10£. — 
but  no  step  is  taken  in  the  direction  of 
a  complete  reform. 

This  kind  of  patching  has  had  its 
day ;  the  cloak  of  office  has  been  worn 
quite  threadbare,  and  is  grown  unsuited 
to  present  times.  Her  Majesty's  Civil 
Servants  are,  as  a  body,  too  public- 
spirited  ever  to  think  of  showing  a 
mutinous  front,  or  of  entering  into  firm 
and  energetic  union  against  their  com- 
mon enemy — disorganization.  In  spite 
of  respectful  and  legitimate  agitation 
they  have  remained  to  all  intents  and 
purpose  stationary,  while  the  wrongs 
of  other  communities  have  been  freely 
discussed.  At  last,  however,  very 
active  interference  bids  fair  to  dis- 
place sluggish  indifference.  A  Royal 
Commission  is  sitting  on  the  question, 
and  has  perhaps  by  this  time  completed 
its  onerous  undertaking.  The  Members 
of  this  Commission  are  perfectly  quali- 
fied for  doing  good  work  towards 
the  reorganization  of  the  most  ill- con- 
structed of  our  national  institutions. 
Many  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands, 
of  interested  people  are  on  the  watch 
for  the  Report  which  shall  make  order 
out  of  Chaos,  shall  plant  a  firm  heel  on 
many  frivolous  anomalies,  and  shall,  let 
us  hope,  place  the  home  service  of  the 
Crown  on  a  footing  of  comparative 
equality  with  the  sister  services  abroad. 
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It  would  be  presumptuous  to  venture 
upon  any  anticipatory  remarks  respect- 
ing the  Keport  of  this  Commission  ;  but 
a  few  words,  based  on  some  general  ex- 
perience of  what  is  doing  in  the  service, 
may  not  be  out  of  season. 

The  characteristic  defect  of  the  Civil 
Service  is  the  absence  of  anything  like 
cohesion — each  particular  branch  has 
seemed  to  want  to  go  its  own  way ;  to 
have  its  own  stamp  of  clerk;  its  own 
scale  of  salary ;  its  own  arrangements  as 
to  hours  of  attendance  and  vacation; 
and  its  own  special  subjects  for  the  en- 
trance examination.  Not  that  a  branch 
of  learning  more  or  less,  or  a  higher  or 
lower  standard  of  work,  has  determined 
either  the  social  status  or  the  scale  of 
remuneration.  These  are  circumscribed, 
in  great  measure,  by  locality.  The  course 
of  nature  is  here  reversed.  The  sun  of 
prosperity  and  official  favour  which  rises 
so  brilliantly  in  the  extreme  West,  over 
Westminster  and  Whitehall,  becomes 
clouded  as  it  journeys  eastwards,  and 
sinks  into  complete  obscurity  in  Thames 
Street. 

Starting  from  the  stately  palace  in 
Downing  Street,  with  its  exquisitely 
tiled  floors,  richly-decorated  corridors, 
arabesque  ceilings,  and  marble  staircases, 
we  leave  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  De- 
partments on  its  right  and  left,  which, 
ranked  as  Whitehall  Offices,  have  ac- 
quired a  prescriptive  title  to  special 
recognition.  Yet  in  this  favoured  quar- 
ter, let  it  be  understood,  there  is  no  dead 
level  of  official  status.  I  can  count  the 
grades  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  but 
that  is  as  much  as  I  can  do ;  for  the 
Treasury  is  not  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  nor  is  the  Colonial  Department 
the  Paymaster-General's  Office,  any  more 
than  the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall  is  the 
Admiralty  at  Spring  Gardens.  A  little 
farther  eastward  and  the  charm  disperses, 
even  in  sight  of  the  noble  building  which 
was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Protector 
Somerset's  Palace,  now  a  sombre  bee- 
hive whence  issues  some  of  the  best  and 
most  responsible  work  of  the  country. 
But  then  Somerset  House  has  a  facade 
on  the  Strand ;  and  appointments  to 
the  offices  within  this  block  of  buildings 


are  not  so  much  coveted  as  those  we 
have  left.  Here  again,  we  have  another 
separate  and  distinct  miniature  feudal 
system  with  clearly-defined  gradations  of 
rank,  each  being  subject  to  its  own  kind 
of  tenure,  and  owing  suit  and  service  to  a 
particular  Board  or  Commission.  Quite 
irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  work 
to  be  performed,  the  salaries  are  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  number  of  clerks 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  each  par- 
ticular department.  Consequently  there 
is  a  kind  of  tortuous  incline  from  the 
Department  of  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  up 
to  a  branch  known  as  the  Accountant's ; 
from  this  to  another  grade,  and  thence 
to  the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
Office  ;  thence  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Solicitor's  Department,  and  finally  to 
the  Secretary's  province ;  which,  en- 
circling as  it  does  the  apartments  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
occupies  the  top  round  of  this  ladder  of 
"  Stamps  and  Taxes."  Nothing  short 
of  a  labour  of  love  would  incite  either 
writer  or  reader  to  traverse  critically  the 
other  superior  and  inferior  suites  of 
departmental  lodgings  in  this  building. 
Leaving  the  Strand,  our  sympathy 
waxes  fainter  as  we  pass  the  thresh- 
olds of  Chancery  Lane,  Old  Jewry, 
and  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  and  is  com- 
pletely exhausted  on  reaching  the  Cus- 
tom House  in  Billingsgate.  In  this  ill- 
favoured  district  the 

"  Spirit  of  nature,  all-sufficing  power 
Necessity," 

has  first  blossomed  into  the  Co-opera- 
tive Store — the  only  institution  bearing 
the  name  of  Civil  Service  about  which 
there  is  a  unanimous  fellow-feeling ; 
where  courtier  and  exciseman,  Privy 
Councillor  and  tide-waiter,  may  stand 
abreast  at  the  counter  waiting  with 
smiling  equanimity  for  their  cheap  gro- 
ceries. When  I  say  that  this  is  the 
only  institution  in  the  service  which 
affords  an  instance  of  thorough  cohesion, 
I  use  the  expression  advisedly,  for  the 
Musical  Society  is  not  patronized  half 
as  much  as  it  should  be,  the  once  hope- 
ful Civil  Service  Club  in  St.  James's 
Street  had  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would 
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say,  "  Salt  enough  to  keep  itself  sweet, 
nor  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from 
putrefaction,"  and  was  "  lost  to  name 
and  fame,"  when  a  large  number  of  out- 
siders, elected  on  the  eve  of  impend- 
ing bankruptcy,  re-christened  it  "The 
Thatched  House."  Less  disastrous  was 
the  idea  of  a  Civil  Service  College,  for 
luckily  it  never  took  shape  except  as 
an  elaborate  prospectus  :  and  there  it 
still  remains,  in  spite  of  an  array  of 
Vice-Presidents  composed  of  Marquesses 
and  Earls  enough  to  float  a  dozen  com- 
panies. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  obvious.  In 
England  an  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Service,  unlike  a  commission  in  the 
army  or  a  junior  command  in  the  navy, 
confers  neither  status  nor  consideration. 
Up  to  the  year  1855  the  Civil  Service 
was  too  often  the  most  available  bait 
for  official  corruption,  or  the  most  com- 
fortable home  for  the  scions  of  noble 
houses.  In  France  and  Germany  the 
simple  citizen  once  clothed  in  official 
garb  considers  himself  an  effluence  of 
the  supreme  power ;  and  the  national 
recognition  of  his  professional  status 
gives  him  a  certain  amount  of  import- 
ance. Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Ciyil  Servant  is  looked  upon  rather  in 
the  light  of  an  outgrowth,  to  be  toler- 
ated because  it  cannot  be  shaken  off, 
than  as  part  of  a  system  without  which 
the  machinery  of  Government  could  not 
exist  for  a  single  day.  Consequently 
he  is  only  too  anxious  to  leave  his 
official  garb  on  the  back  of  his  official 
chair,  and  to  limit  his  connection  with 
the  Civil  Service  to  what  may  be  re- 
quired of  him  between  the  hours  of  10 
A.M.  and  4  P.M.  It  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  there  should  be  complete 
social  equality  among  all  men  calling 
themselves  members  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  that  cards  of  invitation  should 
be  issued  from  Grosvenor  Square  to  Her 
Majesty's  subordinate  employes  in  the 
Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  as 
freely  as  to  the  Clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  Indeed  the  question  of  social 
rank  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  for 
younger  sons  are  by  no  means  unknown 
outside  the  Whitehall  offices.  But  official 


status  is  important ;  and  so  long  as 
the  service  remains  parcelled  out  into 
countless  subdivisions  instead  of  being 
brought  within  a  few  accurately-defined 
circles  (concerning  which,  more  anon), 
so  long  will  there  be  houses  divided 
against  themselves,  and  petty  discord 
remain  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
English  Civil  Service. 

I  propose  to  refer  briefly  to  the  state 
of  things  from  the  year  1855,  when 
limited  competitive  examinations  first 
obtained  in  the  Civil  Service,  to  the 
year  1870,  when  limited  was  superseded 
by  unlimited  competition ;  then  to  notice 
the  period  of  stagnation  from  1870  to 
the  present  time ;  and  finally  to  remark 
on  some  needful  reform. 

In  the  year  1855,  about  the  time  that 
the  Civil  Service  of  India  was  wrested 
from  the  authorities  at  Haileybury,  a 
system  of  limited  competition  under 
patronage  nomination  was  introduced 
into  the  Civil  Service  at  home.  It  was 
a  period  of  transitional  activity.  Mental 
and  material  remodelling  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  time-honoured  high 
stool  was  cut  down,  and  many  a  lattice- 
work alcove,  feebly  reflected  in  the 
modern  money-order  office,  was  swept 
away.  Then  it  was  that  a  general  can- 
nonade was  opened  from  the  various 
strongholds  of  the  service  on  the  newly 
appointed  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
touching  what  should  be  considered 
appropriate  intellectual  tests  for  the 
innumerable  subdivisions  then  mapped 
out;  for  provision  was  made  that  all 
such  arrangements  should  be  left  more 
or  less  "  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief 
authorities  of  each  department."  The 
Order  in  Council  which  effected  this 
alteration  is  dated  21st  May,  1855  :  it 
is  short  and  concise.  The  last  clause 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  And  it  is  lastly  hereby  ordered  that 
in  case  the  chief  of  any  department 
considers  it  desirable  to  appoint  to  any 
situation  for  which  there  are  no  pre- 
scribed limits  of  age  a  person  of  mature 
age  having  acquired  special  qualifications 
for  the  appointment  in  other  pursuits, 
such  person  shall  not  in  virtue  of  this 
Order  be  required  to  obtain  a  certificate 
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from  the  said  Commissioners  in  order 
to  obtaining  such  appointment ;  but  the 
chief  of  the  department  shall  cause  the 
appointment  of  any  person  not  previ- 
ously examined  to  be  formally  recorded 
as  having  been  made  on  account  of 
special  qualifications."  In  other  words, 
that  the  substantial  rewards  of  meri- 
torious practical  experience  may  be 
alienated,  in  the  so-called  interests  of 
the  public  service,  to  proteges  who  must 
needs  be  schooled  in  the  seminary  of 
their  own  subordinates.  That  perfectly 
legitimate  and  wholesome  transfers  have 
been  effected  under  the  operation  of  this 
paragraph  none  will  deny  :  that  illegiti- 
mate appointments  have  been  made 
under  it  is  equally  certain :  and  hence 
the  clause  has  been  stigmatised  as  "  the 
jobbery  clause." 

But  the  completion  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  examining  the  miscellaneous 
batches  of  Candidates  for  different  de- 
partments could  only  have  been  effected 
after  very  great  labour,  and  under  the 
wing  of  a  consummate  master  of  detail 
and  organization.  As  I  remarked  be- 
fore, every  department  wanted  its  own 
particular  scheme  of  examination,  and 
had  it.  The  schemes  varied  consider- 
ably. Some  were  wisely  drawn,  some 
driftless,  some  were  not  to  be  justi- 
fied on  logical  grounds,  some  were  too 
easy,  and  scarcely  any  difficult  enough. 

Thus,  to  notice  a  few  cases  in  point. 

(a)  Thelrish Office  of  Works  will  have 
"Geography"  as  a  prescribed  subject. 
The  English  Office  of  Works  will  not. 

(6)  Geography  is  imperative  for  the 
National  Debt  Office,  but  does  not  appear 
in  the  scheme  for  the  Office  of  Woods. 

(c)  Only  the   "leading    points"    of 
History  are  required   for  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Courts  ;  but  "  the  History 
of   the  British  Empire"  is  prescribed 
for  the  Office  of  Wills. 

(d)  The  superior  clerks  in  the  Poor 
Law  Board  were  let  off  with  Arithmetic 
and  English  Composition  ;  but  the  sup- 
plementary clerks  had  to  pass  in  four 
subjects,  and  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
Clerks  in  Ireland  in  eight  subjects. 

(e)  History  was  considered  unneces- 
sary for  clerks  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 


but  essential  for  Assistant  Inspectors  of 
Factories. 

(/)  English  and  General  History  are- 
prescribed  for  War-Office  Clerks  (Pall 
Mall) :  but  English  History  only  for  clerks 
in  the  Adjutant-General's  Department, 
the  Judge-Advocate-General's  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Quarter-Master  General's 
Office.  But  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  s 
particular  office,  no  knowledge  of  History 
is  required,  His  Koyal  Highness  having 
apparently  forgotten  that  a  youth  once- 
asked  the  Duke  of  Wellington  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Queen  Elizabeth. 

(g)  Clerkships  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  obtainable  only  after  a  very  crucial 
test  in  competition  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  nominees.  Clerkships  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  obtainable 
by  a  simple  Test  Examination. 

(h)  The  subjects  prescribed  for  Estab- 
lishment Clerks  in  the  Treasury  harmo- 
nize very  nearly  with  those  prescribed 
for  clerks  in  the  Custom  House  and 
Inland  Eevenue,  and  the  general  standard 
is  really  much  lower  than  that  for  the- 
Colonial  Office. 

These  examples  will  indicate  the  de- 
gree of  elaborate  detail  which  was  forced 
upon  the  new  Board  of  Management, 
The  statistical  tables  of  one  of  the  annual 
Civil  Service  Reports  record  distinct 
special  arrangements  for  202  classes  of 
applicants  for  examination,  from  mes- 
sengers and  counter-women  to  establish- 
ment clerks.  Under  the  head  of 
Admiralty,  for  instance,  there  are  no 
less  than  30  separate  classes  or  sec- 
tions, from  the  clerks  in  the  Naval  De- 
partment to  dockyard  apprentices  and 
labourers,  with  specific  arrangements  as- 
to  age  and  subjects  for  examination. 
Scheme  No.  30,  headed  "  Examination 
for  promotion  in  Dockyards,"  is  sub- 
divided into  thirty-four  parts,  and  com- 
prehends the  necessary  qualifications  oi 
every  class  of  workmen,  from  storehouse 
men  to  coopers  and  ropemakers.  Taking 
then  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  matter, 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  projf 
of  this  calibre,  however  cleverly  carric 
out,  would  popularize  itself,  or  not  tend 
to  split  up  the  service  into  a  number 
of  independent  States  ] 
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Nevertheless,  the  scheme,  as  such, 
aided  the  cause  of  modern  education 
in  a  very  significant  manner.  The 
Modern  Departments  in  Public  Schools 
may  be  said  to  date  from  periods 
subsequent  to  the  Order  in  Council 
of  May  1855.  Previous  to  their  in- 
auguration, English  Literature  and  Geo- 
graphy, English  History  and  Science, 
excited  just  such  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion as  a  schoolboy  was  willing  to  give 
to  a  holiday  task.  But  the  "chief 
authorities"  in  the  Government,  in 
alliance  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, considered  that  the  intro- 
duction of  simple  supplementary  tests, 
in  addition  to  one  of  the  three  stock 
subjects  of  education  in  most  schools, 
could  not  possibly  do  much  harm,  and 
might  be  useful  safeguards.  Nor  did 
the  amusing  details  published  in  the 
earliest  reports  belie  their  anxiety  on, 
this  head,  seeing  that  along  with  pain- 
ful catastrophes  in  Vulgar  Fractions, 
History,  and  Geography,  it  was  related 
that  young  English  gentlemen  had  con- 
trived to  spell  the  word  "Mediter- 
ranean" in  fifteen  different  ways.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  introduce  the  new  movement  with 
the  gentlest  pressure  by  issuing  no 
more  than  three  nominations  for  each 
vacancy,  all  requisite  proficiency  being 
guaranteed  by  a  stringently-enforced 
minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  of  examination. 

The  experiment  provided  for  more 
losers  than  winners,  and  was  obviously 
unpopular.  The  proceedings  of  the  new 
Commissioners,  who  stood  with  inexor- 
able firmness  within  the  letter  of  law, 
and  would  have  their  "pound  of  flesh/' 
were  canvassed  in  no  friendly  spirit ; 
the  examination  papers  were  laughed 
at;  and  inquiries  as  to  whither  such 
rapid  marches  of  fledgling  intellect 
would  lead  us,  became  common  enough. 
That  some  of  the  earliest  examination 
papers,  though  not  too  simple  for  the 
majority  of  candidates,  were  absurdly 
frivolous  and  elementary,  and  appeared 
to  invite  rather  than  to  discourage 
"smattering,"  is  uncfuestionable ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered  the  experiment 


was  on  its  first  legs ;  that  all  con- 
cerned, from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
nominees,  were  novices,  and  that  scarcely 
a  readable  text-book  existed ;  for  the 
works  of  Freeman,  Stubbs,  Pearson, 
Green,  Marsh,  Hughes,  Morley,  Minto, 
Abbott,  Trench,  Craik,  Whitney,  Mas- 
son,  Morris,  and  other  commentators  in 
the  departments  of  classical,  scientific, 
and  foreign  literature  were  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  shortcomings  of  the  new 
experiment  penetrated  the  public  mind ; 
the  aftergrowth  of  strength  and  im- 
provement, generated  by  experience  and 
thoughtful  treatment,  has  seemed  rather 
to  aggravate  than  pacify  our  first  anxie- 
ties. But  any  one  who  will  contrast 
the  trivial  questions  on  English  Litera- 
ture which  were  propounded  some  dozen 
years  ago,  virtually  soliciting  superficial 
knowledge  at  every  turn,  with  the  ad- 
mirably drawn  and  searching  paper,  set 
at  the  last  examination  to  Candidates 
for  the  Civil  Service  of  India;  or  will 
compare  the  questions,  under  the  head 
of  "  English  History,"  which  went  be- 
fore Candidates  examined  about  the 
same  time  for  clerkships  in  the  Inland 
Eevenue,  with  the  standard  set  up  at 
the  last  Open  Home  Service  Competi- 
tion— indeed,  all  the  early,  with  the 
recent  papers — will  see  that  the  able, 
scholarly  and  sound  text  books  of  the 
authors  just  named  have  been  abun- 
dantly laid  under  contribution.  Very 
few  persons,  indeed,  have  cared  to 
note  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
the  existence  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  expanded  and  influenced 
general  education  in  this  country  ; 
doubtless  the  tendency  to  progress  in 
our  advancing  age  would  have  provoked 
a  little  more  pace,  even  if  the  Commis- 
sion had  never  existed ;  still  it  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  altera- 
tions, incipient  or  substantial,  have  been 
made  in  the  curriculum  of  every  im- 
portant educational  corporation  or 
seminary  since  the  21st  May,  1855. 

Not  that  any  amount  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  on  this  head  would  be 
gracefully  admitted  for  a  body  such  as  the 
Civil  Service,  against  which  there  exists 
so  much  prejudice.  But  I  am  persuaded 
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much  of  this  prejudice  would  disappear 
if  official  Eeports  were  periodically  is- 
sued, based  on  those  of  the  Examiners, 
and  showing  the  percentage  of  thorough- 
ness, mediocrity,  and  smattering  in  the 
special  education  of  Candidates.  And  it 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  such 
reports  respecting  the  healthy  mental 
vigour,  or  the  misdirected  powers,  of 
these  young  men,  with  Sir  William 
Gull's  septennial  analysis  of  the  physi- 
cal vigour  of  students,  whose  health,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  orthodox  British 
matron,  is  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
"  competition."  Sir  William's  report 
deals  with  468  cases,  of  which  no  less 
than  295  were  ticketed  "  unexception- 
able development  of  frame ;  "  121  "  mo- 
derate or  mean  strength;"  only  52, 
therefore,  were  "inclined  to  weakness." 

Early  in  the  year  1870  it  was  rumoured 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were,  some 
of  them,  wearied  of  the  nuisance  of 
having  to  nominate  the  relatives  of  their 
friends,  acquaintances,  or  supporters  to 
'compete  for  every  junior  clerkship  that 
occurred  within  the  sphere  of  their 
,patronage,  and  were  willing  to  fall  in 
with  the  more  advanced  views  of  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  regarded 
"open  competition  "as  part  of  the  natural 
•evolution  of  their  political  creed.  Some- 
thing like  uniformity  in  the  process  of 
recruiting  the  service  was  to  be  intro- 
•duced ;  severer  intellectual  tests  would 
-be  devised  for  aspirants  to  the  better 
class  of  appointments  ;  and  the  success- 
ful competitors  would  enter  at  once  on 
responsible  official  duties,  and  receive 
stipends  commensurate  with  those 
duties.  At  the  Court  at  Balmoral,  held 
on  the  4th  June,  1870,  an  Order  in 
Council  was  passed,  throwing  open 
appointments  to  the  competition  of  all 
persons  of  requisite  age,  health,  and  cha- 
racter. A  few  exceptions  were  scheduled 
separately,  but  nearly  all  the  Govern- 
ment offices  proper,  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  Excise,  were  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  Order.  • 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  proviso 
already  quoted  in  full  for  placing  per- 
sons, whose  knowledge  and  ability  are 
"peculiar,"  over  the  heads  of  other 


persons  of  long  official  service  who  are 
perfectly  well  able  to  do  the  work,  re- 
appears as  a  desirable  element  in  this 
effective  transformation.  There  were  to 
be  two  classes  of  appointments,  desig- 
nated respectively  as  "  Class  i."  and 
"  Class  ii."  For  the  latter  the  limit  of 
age  was  fixed  at  16  to  20,  and  a  simple 
uniform  competitive  test  was  prescribed. 
For  Class  i.  the  limit  of  age  was  to  be 
18  to  24,  and  the  scheme  of  examination 
was  moulded  on  the  principles  of  that 
prescribed  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
with  the  exception  that  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy  were  substituted 
for  Sanskrit  and  Arabic.  The  pruning- 
knife  was  to  be  freely  applied  to  every 
official  plant  with  the  view  of  trimming 
the  superannuated  branches  and  cutting 
away  the  suckers,  both  of  which  were 
obstructive  of  healthy  vitality.  At  the 
same  time  communications  were  to  be 
opened  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners with  the  "  chief  authorities,"  to 
fix  the  status  and  complexion  of  the 
departments  over  which  they  presided ; 
but  the  half-refractory  tone  of  some, 
and  the  wavering  demeanour  of  others, 
exaggerated  the  general  embarrassment. 
The  result  was  stagnation,  for  nothing 
definite  was  settled.  True,  some  ex- 
aminations were  held  periodically  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  second-class 
gaps.  When,  however,  the  more  im- 
portant examination  took  place  under 
the  Regulations  for  Class  i.,  the  handful 
of  men  who  passed  through  their  com- 
prehensive and  crucial  test,  were  drafted 
into  different  establishments  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  and  on  the  old- 
fashioned  wage  of  90J.  a  year.  The 
Order  in  Council  did  not  contain  a  line 
on  the  subject  of  augmenting  salaries ; 
but  it  had  been  bruited  abroad  that 
the  purport  of  the  new  regulations  was 
to  secure  for  Class  i.  men  of  superior 
ability,  who  might  be  coaxed  (not 
hoaxed)  into  the  service  by  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  responsible  work 
and  suitable  pay — at  least  each  one 
had  hoped,  after  passing  scatheless 
through  such  a  desperately-contested 
ordeal,  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week 
more  than  his  father's  coachman.  Still 
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greater  reason  had  each  one  to  expect 
that  if  an  opportunity  arose  to  transfer 
a  junior  clerk  to  a  "  crack  "  department, 
the  preferment  would  be  given  to  one 
who  had  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  the 
recent  enactments,  in  preference  to  a 
clerk  who  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
But  balked  in  his  original  expectation, 
he  has  also  been  foiled  in  the 'matter 
of  "  transfer,"  and  may  well  muse  over 
Spenser's  lines  on  the  disappointed 
courtier  : — 

"  Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tride, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ; 
To  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better 

spent, 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
To  reed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and 
sorrow." 

Now,  if  open  competition  is  to  be  a 
sine  qud  non  for  England  (and  I  very 
much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  abolish- 
ing the  nomination  system  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  service),  the 
same  even-handed  justice  should  be 
exercised  towards  all  who  compete  suc- 
cessfully as  the  selected  Candidates  for 
the  India  Civil  Service  meet  with. 
These  latter  know  exactly  "sur  quel 
pied  danser;"  they  are  answerable  to 
the  rules  of  a  responsible  tribunal  until 
they  start  for  India,  and  they  know  that 
nothing  unsubstantial  will  be  offered  to 
them  when  they  get  there.  But  for  the 
English  Civil  Servants  there  is  practi- 
cally no  responsible  tribunal,  and  when 
anything  goes  amiss  the  odium  is  cast 
on  the  Examining  Board.  The  Koyal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  not  set  to 
work  a  day  too  soon.  It  is  understood 
that  its  task  is  completed ;  but  no  one 
appears  yet  to  have  "  interviewed  "  the 
Commissioners,  and  we  must  be  content 
for  a  few  days  more  with  the  rumour 
that  very  varied  and  important  evidence 
has  been  taken,  and  the  hope  that  the 
recommendations,  if  adopted,  will  be 
productive  of  a  little  esprit  de  corps, 
and  that  into  howsoever  many  sections 
it  is  proposed  to  parcel  out  the  service, 
there  may  be  something  like  cohesive- 
ness  in  each. 

The  subject  is  being  dealt  with  in 


such  an  elaborate  manner,  that  I  wish 
to  do  no  more  than  remark  very  gene- 
rally on  what  has  struck  me  as  a  suit- 
able basis  of  operations.  The  service  is 
under  no  system  of  responsible  supervi- 
sion and  inspection,  nor  is  there  any 
recognised  head  centre  of  authority,  ex- 
cept the  Treasury  Board — at  best  a  Court 
of  Exchequer  for  hearing  fiscal  griev- 
ances. Any  class-appeal  to  this  Board, 
other  than  through  the  tangled  process 
already  described,  would  amount  to  de- 
liberate insubordination ;  and  it  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  loyalty  of  our  Civil 
Servants,  that  they  have  always  pre- 
served becoming  discipline  under  so 
meandering  a  system  of  representation. 
A  proposal  was  made  a  few  months  ago 
to  form  a  Control  Department,  by  add- 
ing two  Assistant  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners to  the  present  staff.  I  doubt 
the  expediency  of  this.  The  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  is  an  Examining  Board, 
and  as  some  15,000  cases  were  dealt 
with  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months,  the  labour  involved  may  be 
considered  sufficiently  diffusive  to  re- 
quire a  distinct  Department.  If  a 
Court  of  General  Management  and 
Appeal  is  to  be  instituted,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  representative,  and  should 
take  the  form  of  a  permanent  Committee 
composed  of  civilians  who  have  served 
not  less  than  twenty  years,  and  who  really 
know  the  practical  internal  working  of 
one  or  other  branch  of  the  service.  The 
civilian  needs  his  Court  of  Equity,  and 
would  have  confidence  in  undeniably  re- 
presentative judges.  For  such  a  Com- 
mittee there  would  be  abundance  of 
useful  work,  not  the  least  important  part 
of  which  would  be  the  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  the  different  departments,  for 
testing  not  merely  the  opinions  of 
"  chief  authorities,"  but  the  actual 
working  of  the  machinery  itself.  In  one 
particular  respect  such  official  visitations 
might  be  very  efficacious  and  benefi- 
cial. There  is  an  Order  that  remains 
unrepealed,  ordaining  that  each  clerk 
"  shall  enter  on  a  period  of  probation, 
during  which  his  conduct  and  capacity 
in  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be 
subjected  to  such  tests  as  may  be 
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determined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  which  he  is  attached,  and 
shall  not  remain  in  the  public  service 
after  six  months  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment,  unless  satisfactory  proofs 
of  his  fitness  shall  have  been  furnished 
to  the  Chief  of  such  Department."  The 
spirit  of  this  proviso  would  seem  to  be 
that  all  Government  duties  shall  be 
committed,  not  to  learned  and  lazy,  but 
to  efficient  and  zealous  men.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  interpreted  so  leniently,  that 
in  many  departments  there  are  clerks  who 
encumber  rather  than  aid  their  superiors. 
If  the  present  partial  disestablishment 
of  the  service  in  favour  of  writers  at 
IQd.  an  hour,  is  to  lead  to  fewer  supe- 
rior clerks  with  more  work  and  better 
pay,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  each 
office  that  this  salutary  clause  be  more 
respected  in  future. 

Another  moot  point  is  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  unrestricted  competition 
for  every  feature  of  the  service.  We  are 
launching  into  boundless  competition 
with  the  recklessness  of  men  who  should 
start  a  balloon  without  ballast.  In 
very  many  offices  the  earliest  duties  of 
junior  clerks  may  be  described  as  irk- 
some, though,  to  a  certain  extent,  irre- 
sponsible. The  official  managers  of 
these  offices  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  the 
Commissioners  will  send  them  recruits, 
who  (the  question  of  education  being 
always  understood)  are  quick  of  observa- 
tion and  uniformly  painstaking.  Perhaps 
as  many  as  five-sixths  of  the  new  mem- 
bers should  be  men  of  this  quality ;  and 
no  doubt  the  most  handy  and  lawful 
way  of  finding  them  is  by  means  of  an 
open  competitive  examination.  In  some 
few  departments,  however,  the  most 
elementary  duties  are  of  a  confidential 
and  responsible  nature ;  and,  although 
there  is,  primd  facie,  no  reason  why  the 
Candidate  caught  in  the  net  of  open 
competition  should  not  be  worthy  of  the 
most  responsible  and  confidential  work, 
yet  I  maintain  that  the  nomination 
system,  well  filtered  through  a  severe 
competitive  examination,  would  be  the 
best  to  adopt  in  such  special  cases. 

Surprising  as  it  will  seem  to  many,  it 
is  quite  true  that,  relatively  speaking, 


and  setting  aside  the  question  of  nomina- 
tion, it  is  more  difficult  to  pass  into  the 
Foreign  Office  than  into  the  India  Civil 
Service.  The  severity  of  an  examina- 
tion should  be  gauged,  not  by  the  num- 
bers, but  by  the  proportion  of  able  men 
competing.  For  the  "  Indian,"  with  its 
average  of  210  competitors,  it  is  the 
exception  if  more  than  90  very  strong 
men  present  themselves  ;  and  as  there 
are  usually  from  35  to  40  vacancies,  the 
chances  are  rather  less  than  3  to  1 
against  a  good  man.  Of  late  years  fewer 
than  6  candidates  have  never  been  nomi- 
nated to  compete  for  a  single,  vacancy  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  has  frequently 
happened  they  have  all  been  strong, 
for  not  only  has  the  Patronage  List  not 
always  been  adhered  to,  but  special  in- 
vitations have  been  sent  to  the  Masters 
of  Balliol  and  Trinity  to  put  forward 
candidates  of  proved  strength,  and  thus 
aid  in  making  a  real  difficulty  more 
difficult.  If  this  is  not  a  genuine  and 
statesmanlike  way  of  paying  court  to 
our  Modern  Goddess,  what  is  1 

I  must  here  anticipate  the  question, 
"If  these  men  are  so  strong  and  so 
able,  why  do  they  not  face  [the  open 
Competition  ?  "  My  answer  is,  judging 
from  what  has  been  published,  that  if 
they  had  competed  in  either  of  the  two 
open  examinations  which  have  been 
held  under  Class  i.,  they  would  have 
carried  the  day.  But  the  result  would 
have  been  that  right  men  would  have 
been  consigned  to  wrong  places,  and  the 
wholesale  resignation  of  eminently-quali- 
fied men  would  have  ensued.  By  all 
means  let  the  literary  test  be  made  the 
same  for  all,  and  let  the  road  to  success 
be  barricaded  with  comparatively  diffi- 
cult impediments ;  but  do  not  sacrifice 
everything  to  a  plausible  idea  at  a  single 
throw,  for  these  are  not  times  when  it 
is  safe  to  take  a  step  backwards. 

In  the  remarks  which  conclude  this 
paper  I  shall,  in  deference  to  the  Eeport 
of  the  Koyal  Commission  about  to  be 
published,  and  for  other  reasons,  abstain 
from  particularising  the  titles  of  depart- 
ments or  subdivisions  of  departments, 
grouped  below.  But  it  appears  to  me 
quite  possible  that  a  little  management 
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might  compress  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  under  four  heads. 

(a)  The  half-dozen   departments   in 
which  it  would  seem  expedient  to  per- 
petuate the  system  of  nomination,  with 
a  high  literary  test. 

(b)  The  departments,    or  sections  of 
departments,  which  should  be  thrown 
open  to  public  competition,  with  the 
same  high  literary  test. 

(c)  The  departments,  or   sections  of 
departments,  which  shall  also  be  open 
to  public  competition,  with  an  inferior 
but  uniform  standard  of  examination. 

(d)  Supplementary  clerks,  or  "writers," 
to  be  selected  by  open  competition  after 
a  still  simpler  literary  test. 

The  present  partition  of  the  service 
into  Classes  i.  and  ii.  is  unfair  and 
meaningless,  in  that  the  chief  necessary 
consideration  —  quality  of  work  —  has 
been  disregarded.  Anybody  who  will 
investigate  this  matter  will  assuredly 
discover  that  most  offices  where  the 
staff  is  necessarily  large,  are  uncere- 
moniously ranged  under  Class  ii.  for  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  that  no  pre- 
tence should  be  afforded  for  altering  the 
smaller  scale  of  pay  which  in  the  in- 
terests of  economy  is  invariably  thought 
suited  to  large  establishments.  Is  this 
real  economy  1  I  humbly  submit  it 
may  prove  a  costly  proceeding,  and  for 
this  reason.  In  certain  special  depart- 
ments wherein  the  quality  of  work  is 
indisputably  responsible  and  high  — 
work  that' depends  upon  brains,  and  not 
upon  mechanical  routine — the  gain  to 
the  Government  of  a  little  personal 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  its  agents,  in 
the  place  of  the  mere  perfunctory  dis- 
charge of  daily  duties,  is  enormous. 

It  may  make  a  vast  difference  to  the 
efficiency  of  an  office  whether  the  work 
is  conducted  "  au  pied  cle  la  lettre,"  in 
an  honest  jog-trot  fashion,  in  return  for 
"value  received  as  per  agreement,"  or 
whether  the  business  is  approached, 
throughout  all  its  grades,  in  a  spirit  of 
personal  interest.  But  enthusiasm  is 
not  kindled  with  Treasury  wet  blankets, 
nor  with  schemes  of  reform  which  do 
not  discriminate  between  what  should 
be  suppressed  and  what  should  be 


invigorated.  The  wisdom  displayed  in 
providing  the  inexpensive  "  writer  " 
system  for  the  elementary  duties  of 
a  particular  department  is  rendered  nu- 
gatory by  entirely  ignoring  the  distinct 
professional  claims  of  the  upper  section 
of  that  department,  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  a  batch  of  offices 
under  this  or  that  Board  or  Secretariat, 
and  because  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
deal  handsomely  with  the  claims  of  the 
one  for  brain  work,  and  not  with  the 
claims  of  the  others  for  routine  work. 

In  one  of  the  Eevenue  Departments 
at  Somerset  House,  known  as  the  Legacy 
and  Succession  Duty  Office,  where  the 
duties  are  intensely  technical,  respon- 
sible, and  laborious  (the  reports  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  causes  will  conclu- 
sively bear  this  out),  the  superior  clerks, 
some  fifty  in  number,  are  not  only  dock- 
eted as  belonging  to  Class  ii.,  but  have 
signally  failed  in  repeated  endeavours 
to  obtain  the  same  modest  scale  of ,  re- 
muneration that  has  long  since  been 
accorded  to  their  official  neighbours.  I 
quote  this  case  as  one  among  many,  in 
explanation  of  what  is  intended  by  the 
term  "Section  of  Departments,"  and 
in  illustration  of  the  claims  of  certain  of 
these  sections  (affiliated,  as  it  were,  to 
Secretariats)  to  the  right  of  competing 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Secretariats 
themselves.  These  I  would  bring  under 
Class  6.  The  other  sections  of  the  same 
families,  wherein  the  work  is  of  a  lower 
order,  would  be  grouped  with  the  infe- 
rior departments  under  Class  c,  and 
would  be  recruited  by  men  who  had 
passed  the  lower  grade  examination. 

The  plan  of  employing  writers  for 
the  elementary  duties  in  certain  de- 
partments is  worthy  of  more  business- 
like treatment  than  has  been  given 
to  it.  The  blending  of  skilled  with 
unskilled  labour  is  generally  felt  to  be 
the  greatest  injustice  of  the  present 
system ;  and  no  reform  is  likely  to 
be  of  any  real  benefit  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  service  that 
does  not  begin  by  accepting  this  fact. 
The  merchant  who  employs  a  hundred 
clerks  would  not  dream  of  allowing  a 
youth  to  perform  elementary  work  at 
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30s.  a  week  on  one  day,  and  very  re- 
sponsible work  on  the  same  pittance 
the  next  day.  But  this  is  notoriously 
the  case  in  many  of  the  large  Govern- 
ment offices.  The  clerk  who,  in  the 
order  of  seniority,  increases  his  pay  from 
say  100/.  to  1201.  a  year,  not  unfre- 
quently  succeeds  at  the  same  time  to 
work  ostensibly  worth  300Z.  or  400Z.  a 
year.  Such  an  anomaly,  though  bad 
enough  among  establishment  clerks,  is 
much  worse  when  extended  to  tempo- 
rary writers ;  the  former  have  at  least 
some  kind  of  direct  permanent  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  department ;  but 
the  latter,  who  may  resign  or  be  dis- 
missed at  seven  days'  notice,  cannot  be 
expected  to  conceal  their  indifference  to 
what  is  going  on  around  them.  The 
work  of  a  writer  should  be  limited  to 
duties  of  a  purely  mechanical  and  ordi- 
nary kind — work  that  a  junior  establish- 
ment clerk  could  be  intrusted  to  super- 
vise ;  but  if  the  growing  evil  of  allowing 
such  workmen  to  be  drafted,  for  the 
sake  of  imaginary  economy,  into  respon- 
sible positions,  be  not  checked,  the 
valuable  time  of  superior  clerks  will  be 
sapped  in  spasmodic  efforts  to  teach 
birds  of  passage,  engaged  to  work  at 
lOd.  an  hour. 

Lastly,  I  would  remark  that  the  de- 
sire to  introduce  the  City  Clerk  sys- 
tem into  the  English  Civil  Service  is 


full  of  real  danger.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  fashion  the  interior 
of  a  Government  office  after  the  model 
of  commercial  firms  by  dividing  large 
profits  among  a  few  senior  clerks,  and 
setting  aside  a  small  balance  of  money 
for  distribution  among  the  people  who 
are  mainly  instrumental  in  realizing 
these  profits.  The  two  cases  are  not 
and  can  never  be  made  identical.  Is 
it  likely  that  young  men  who  are  chosen 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  Government  by 
virtue  of  exceptionally  high  literary 
attainments,  will  care  to  preserve  the 
old  spirit  of  allegiance  on  principles 
of  commercial  bondage1?  And  if  once 
the  high,  unselfish  tone  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  service  be  suffered 
to  lapse  into  selfish  nonchalance,  our 
administrators  may  discover  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  buy  in  a  dear  market 
and  sell  in  a  cheap  one. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  times  demands 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  totter- 
ing traditions  of  the  Civil  Service, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  competitive " 
legislation  may  not,  by  a  process  of  dis- 
integration, convert  what  should  be  a 
powerful  and  well-disciplined  force  of 
the  Crown  into  a  mere  independent 
Union,  wherein  cheap  inefficiency  may 
soon  develop  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  seditious  agitation. 

W.  BAPTISTE  SCOONES. 
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THEBE  are  two  very   opposite   parties 
among  us  at  the  present   day,   whose 
language  is  in  one  respect  very  strikingly 
similar.    The  Christian  Church  has  from 
the  beginning  spoken  with  a  certain 
contempt  of  learning.    "  The  wisdom  of 
the  world,"    "oppositions    of    science 
falsely  so  called,"  "to  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness ;  "  these  are  the  phrases  of  one  of 
the   earliest  and  highest  of  Christian 
authorities.      In  our  own  country  the 
two  most  powerful  of  Christian  move- 
ments, Puritanism  and  Evangelicalism, 
have  "been  distinctly  marked  with  this 
characteristic  feature,  although  it  might 
be    possible   to    mention   one*  or   two 
learned  Evangelicals  and  several  learned 
Puritans.     That  there  have  been,  and 
are,  a  vast  number  of  men  at  the  same 
time   Christian  and  learned,  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  Christianity  holds 
itself  aloof  from  and  in  a  manner  supe- 
rior to  learning.    Such  men,  where  their 
Christian  feeling  has  been  intense,  have 
often  spoken  disparagingly  of  their  own 
learning,  as  of  a  thing  of  little  value, 
and  have  taken  a  pride  in  placing  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  ignorant.     If 
it  is  true  that  eloquent  vindications  of 
learning  from  the  Christian  point   of 
view  might  be  quoted,  lofty  assertions 
of  the   sympathy   of  Christianity  for 
whatever  is  true    and   elevated,    such 
assertions  do  not  prove  so  much  as  is 
proved  by  the  necessity  of  making  them. 
If  we  admire  them,  it  is  rather  because 
Ave  love  learning  than  because  we  love 
Christianity.   We  admire  them  as  noble 
deviations  from  the  Christian  tradition, 
in  a  point  where  we  have  a  misgiving 
that  Christianity  may  be  narrow.     Yet 
this  contempt  for  learning  no  Christian 
would    admit    to    be    equivalent    to   a 
contempt    for    knoivledge.     Knowledge, 
a    certain   kind   of  knowledge,   Chris- 
tians maintain  to  be  the   only  thing 


worth  having.     Wealth,  power,  every- 
thing that   is   counted  desirable,  they 
despise  in   comparison  with  a   certain 
kind  of  knowledge.     It  is  among  these 
things    comparatively    despicable    that 
they   class   what    is   commonly   called 
learning.     They  despise  it  not  as  learn- 
ing,   but     as    learning    comparatively 
worthless  in   quality,   as   being   but  a 
counterfeit  of  the  true  learning  which 
it  is  happiness  and  salvation  to  possess. 
Now  in  this  respect  quite  an  opposite 
school  hold  the  very  same  language. 
Scientific  men  resemble  Christians,  in 
treating  with  great  contempt  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  learning  and  philosophy, 
in  comparison  with  another  sort  of  wis- 
dom which  they  believe  themselves  to 
possess.     Like  Christians,  they  are  no 
contemners  of  knowledge  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  praise  of  knowledge  they  grow 
eloquent,  and  use  language  of  scriptural 
elevation.     "Wisdom  is  the  principal 
thing,  therefore  get  wisdom ;  and  with 
all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."     It 
is  their  unceasing  cry  that  all  good  is 
to  be   expected  from  the  increase  of 
true  knowledge ;   that   the  happiness, 
both  of  the  race  and  individuals,  de- 
pends upon  the  advance  of  real  science, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  human  life. 
Yet  they  have  a  contempt  for  learning, 
which  is  just  as  Christian  in  its  tone  as 
their  love  for  knowledge.   "  Erudition  " 
and  "philosophy"  are  terms  of  contempt 
in  their  mouths.    The  first  they  consider 
to  be,  for  the   most  part,  a   criminal 
waste  of  time;  philosophy  they  denounce 
as  consisting  mainly  of  empty  words, 
and  offering  solutions  either  imaginary 
or  unintelligible   of   problems    which 
are  either  imaginary  or  unintelligible 
themselves.      In   some   scientific   men 
this  feeling  of  contempt  for  learning  is 
concealed ;  they  will  profess  to  admire 
scholarship  and  erudition,  speaking  [of 
it  as  a  graceful  accomplishment ;  and  it 
is  only  in  unguarded  moments  that  they 
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betray  their  conviction  that  it  is  nothing 
more;  others  proclaim  it  loudly,  and 
some  even  wish  to  bring  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  matter,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent as  an  immorality  the  acquiring  of 
useless  knowledge. 

Thus,  the  old  religious  school,  and 
that  new  school  whose  convictions  we 
see  now  gradually  acquiring  the  cha- 
racter of  a  religion,  agree  in  combining 
a  passionate  love  for  what  they  believe 
true  knowledge,  with  a  contempt  for 
so-called  learning  and  philosophy.  The 
common  enemy  of  both  is  what  the  one 
school  calls,  and  the  other  might  well 
call,  "  the  wisdom  of  the  world."  But 
though  agreeing  so  far,  these  two  schools 
hate  their  common  enemy  much  less  than 
they  hate  each  other.  For  each  regards 
the  "true  wisdom"  of  the  other  as 
worse  and  more  mischievous  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  which  each  rejects. 
To  the  scientific  school  the  Christian 
yv&aig  is  a  mystical  superstition,  com- 
pared with  which  "  learning  and  philo- 
sophy "  are  science  itself.  To  the  Chris- 
tian, modern  science  is  a  darkness 
compared  with  which  the  science  that 
St.  Paul  rejected  might  almost  be  called 
Christianity. 

Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  this  clashing 
of  opposite  religions.  Differences  on  im- 
portant subjects  are  always  painful,  but 
the  direct  shock  of  contrary  enthusiasms 
has  something  appalling  about  it.  That 
one  man's  highest  truth  should  be  an- 
other man's  deadliest  falsehood;  that 
one  man  should  be  ready  to  die  in  dis- 
interested self-devotion  for  a  cause  which 
another  man  is  equally  ready  to  oppose 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life;  this  is  a 
horror  which  is  none  the  less  horrible 
because  it  has  often  been  witnessed  on 
this  perplexed  planet.  But  often  it  has 
been  seen,  long  after  the  conflict  was 
over,  that  there  had  been  misapprehen- 
sion ;  that  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
not  really  anything  like  so  complete  as 
it  seemed.  Nay,  it  has  often  happened 
that  a  later  generation  has  seen  the  dif- 
ference to  be  very  small  indeed,  and  has 
wondered  that  so  much  could  have  been 
made  of  it.  In  such  cases  the  mind 
is  relieved  of  that  fancy  of  a  radical 


discord  in  human  nature.  We  see  that 
self-devotions  have  not  really  clashed  in 
such  fell  antagonism.  We  see  that  with 
self-devotion  there  may  mix  less  noble 
feelings,  and  that  the  immitigable  hos- 
tility of  religious  strife  may  be  caused 
by  a  mixture  of  ardent  conviction  with 
some  impulses  less  noble,  with  some 
that  are  blamable  and  some  that  are 
even  ludicrous,  with  mere  pugnacity, 
with  the  passion  of  gratifying  self-im- 
portance, with  the  half  noble  pleasure 
that  there  is  in  fighting,  and  the  ignoble 
pleasure  that  there  is  in  giving  pain. 

It  would  certainly  be  hard  enough  to 
show  that  the  present  strife  between 
Christianity  and  science  is  one  in  which 
insignificant  differences  are  magnified 
by  the  imagination  of  the  combatants. 
The  question  is  nothing  less  than  this, 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  grave 
with  assured  hope,  and  the  ties  between 
human  beings  as  indissoluble  by  death  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dismiss  the 
thought  of  a  future  life  as  too  doubtful 
to  be  worth  considering,  even  if  not 
absolutely  chimerical.  No  reasoning 
can  make  such  a  difference  into  a  small 
one.  But  even  where  the  differences  are 
so  great,  it  may  still  be  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  the  points  of  agreement. 
In  our  penury  of  truth  we  ought  to 
make  the  very  utmost  of  our  agreements. 
Let  us  rescue  whatever  we  can  from  the 
waves  of  doubt;  sailors  thrown  ship- 
wrecked on  a  desert  island  must  save  what 
they  can,  not  what  they  would.  If  there 
is  some  truth,  however  small,  upon  which 
all  can  agree,  then  there  is  some  action 
upon  which  all  can  unite ;  and  who  can 
tell  how  much  may  be  done  by  any- 
thing so  rare  as  absolute  unanimity? 
Moreover,  if  we  look  closely,  we  shall 
always  find  our  agreement  to  be  more 
than  we  had  expected.  It  seems  as  if 
men  valued  difference  of  opinion  for  its 
own  sake.  We  seem  not  to  care  for 
any  doctrine  that  is  not  controvertible. 
We  talk  with  contempt  of  platitudes 
and  truisms.  Platitudes  and  truisms 
do  not  work  up  into  interesting  books  ; 
but  if  our  object  is  to  accomplish  some- 
thing for  human  life,  we  shall  scarcely 
find  any  truth  serviceable  that  has  not 
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been  rubbed  into  a  truism,  and  scarcely 
any  maxim  that  has  not  been  worn  into 
a  platitude.  But  men  seldom  apply  to 
truths  this  test  of  practice;  they  try 
them  by  the  other  test,  which  is  the 
test  of  talk  and  debate.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  ten  points  of  agreement  seem 
less  important  in  most  assemblies  than 
one  point  of  difference.  Why  is  it  men 
do  not  discover  by  experience  the  waste 
that  is  caused  by  this  method  1  Either 
they  must  have  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
their  hands,  or  else  they  have  most  un- 
reasonable expectations  from  contro- 
versy. But  I  return  to  my  point. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  language 
used  by  Christians  in  disparagement  of 
learning.  God,  they  say,  has  revealed 
to  men  all  that  is  essential  for  them  to 
know.  By  the  side  of  revealed  know- 
ledge what  the  human  intellect  can  dis- 
cover for  itself  is  of  little  importance. 
If  it  seem  to  clash  with  revelation  it  is 
mischievous  ;  If  not  it  may  be  useful  in 
a  subordinate  degree.  But  at  the  best 
it  is  contemptible  by  the  side  of  the 
"  one  thing  needful ; "  and  the  greatest 
discoverer  that  ever  lived  is  a  trifler 
compared  with  the  most  simple-minded 
Christian  who  has  studied  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  indeed  a  true  erudition  and  a 
true  philosophy,  the  subject  of  which  is 
God's  revelation  itself.  Scholars,  pro- 
foundly read  in  the  sources  of  theology, 
whether  they  be  supposed  to  be  the 
Bible  or  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ; 
philosophers  who  have  made  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  their  basis,  or  have  col- 
lected and  elucidated  the  evidence  of  it 
— these  are  truly  wise,  and  escape  the 
censure  of  frivolity  under  which  secular 
learning  lies  ;  but  even  these,  illustrious 
and  venerable  as  they  may  be,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  a  wisdom  be- 
yond their  own,  which  the  humblest 
Christian  may  possess,  the  wisdom  of 
simple  belief  and  love. 

We  are  less  familiar  as  yet  with  the 
invectives  of  scientific  men  against  what 
has  long  passed  for  learning  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  world.  Different  sections 
of  the  scientific  school  bring  the  accusa- 
tion in  different  language.  Yet  the 


same  feeling,  the  same  strong  and  con- 
temptuous conviction,  pervades  the, 
whole  school.  What  they  reject  and 
assail  is,  in  two  words,  knowledge  based 
on  authority,  and  knowledge  wanting 
an  inductive  basis. 

That  the  utterances  of  great  and 
famous  philosophers  are  to  be  taken  as 
truth;  that  in  science  as  in  the  civil 
law,  the  responsa  prudentum  have  a 
binding  force;  has  been  accepted  in 
some  departments  of  knowledge  up  to 
the  present  day.  Long  after  the  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle  had  been  shaken  new 
thinkers  were  allowed  to  occupy  a  simi- 
lar place  in  some  branches,  and  from 
Descartes  to  Hegel  a  sort  of  monarchical 
rule  has  prevailed  in  metaphysics.  The 
scientific  school  tolerates  nothing  of  this 
kind.  Not  that  it  refuses  to  reverence 
superior  minds,  not  perhaps  that  it  is 
altogether  incapable  of  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  trusting  a  particular  au- 
thority for  a  while  too  much,  or  follow- 
ing a  temporary  fashion.  But  as  a 
general  rule  it  rejects  as  a  superstition 
the  notion  that  the  most  superior  mind 
is  at  all :  infallible ;  it  dissents  without 
scruple  from  those  whom  it  reverences 
most ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the"  most 
eminent  members  of  it  encourage  this 
freedom,  are  well  pleased  to  be  contra- 
dicted, and  avoid  assuming  an  oracular 
style  as  a  mark  of  charlatanry.  Such  a 
coup  d'etat  in  philosophy  as  that  of 
Auguste  Comte  is  resolutely  resisted, 
and  the  autocracy  of  Hegel  comes  to  an 
end,  not  by  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch,  but  rather  by  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic  in  German  philosophy. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  new  prin- 
ciple, a  large  proportion  of  the  doctrine 
current  in  the  world  is  branded  with 
the  mark  of  spuriousness.  In  theology, 
metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  history, 
politics,  the  principle  of  authority  has 
reigned  hitherto  with  more  or  less  ex- 
clusiveness.  The  repudiation  of  it  is 
a  revolution  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  converts  whole  libraries 
into  waste-paper,  silences  controversies 
that  have  raged  for  ages,  reduces  to 
worthlessness  the  whole  store  of  learning 
hived  up  in  many  capacious  memories. 
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It  throws  discredit  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  very  name  of  erudition ;  not 
as  such,  for  there  is  a  kind  of  eru- 
dition much  appreciated  by  the  scien- 
tific school ;  but  because  erudition,  as 
hitherto  understood,  has  commonly  gone 
along  with,  has  in  a  great  degree  grown 
out  of,  an  excessive  reverence  for  the 
opinions  of  famous  men.  All  that  part 
of  erudition,  in  particular,  which  is 
to  knowledge  what  relic-worship  is  to 
religion,  the  laborious  collection  of 
minute  facts  that  concern  illustrious 
men,  begins  to  seem  superstitious  and 
childish,  when  the  general  estimate  of 
human  wisdom  so  decidedly  sinks. 

But  the  more  important  change  is  in 
the  extension  of  the  Baconian  method 
to  the  whole  domain  of  philosophy. 
While  one  part  of  the  "  wisdom  of  the 
world  "  has  been  discredited  as  resting 
solely  on  authority,  another  large  divi- 
sion of  it  is  now  rejected  as  resting  on 
inductions  insufficient  or  untrustworthy, 
and  another  as  resting  on  groundless 
assumptions,  disguised  under  the  name 
of  necessary  truths,  truths  of  the  reason, 
truths  given  hi  consciousness,  &c.  The 
long  habit  of  trying  experiments,  the 
vast  experience  which  has  been  gained 
of  the  mistakes  which  may  be  made 
about  matters  of  fact,  and  of  the  infinite 
carelessness  of  the  unscientific  mind,  has 
exposed  to  doubt  whatever  has  been 
deduced  in  past  ages  from  facts  not  re- 
current or  capable  of  being  reproduced  at 
will.  The  steady  progress  of  discovery 
in  the  experimental  sciences  has  stood 
out  in  contrast  with  the  oscillating  and 
unprogressive  character  of  the  sciences 
of  mind.  Moreover,  in  their  process  of 
extension,  the  experimental  sciences 
have  constantly  trenched  on  the  domain 
which  was  supposed  to  lie  definitively 
beyond  their  limit.  Physiology  has 
brought  us  close  to  mind,  and  the  old 
distinction  between  matter  and  spirit 
begins  to  be  slighted  as  a  superstition. 
The  old  psychology  also  is  assailed  as 
not  properly  based  on[physiology.  Moral 
philosophy  does  not  escape.  It,  as  well 
as  the  philosophy  of  law,  has  suffered 
through  the  influx  ol  new  knowledge 
about  remote  races  of  men,  Duties  and 


rights,  which  once  appeared  axiomatic, 
and  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
now  appear  the  artificial  products  of 
special  conditions.  The  very  notion  of 
duty  itself  is  represented  as  such  an 
artificial  product. 

All  these  new  ideas  gathering  upon 
our  minds  produce  a  scepticism  with 
regard  to  current  philosophy  which  ex- 
tends much  further  than  the  particular 
beliefs  with  which  they  seem  to  conflict. 
We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  find 
so-called  incontrovertible  axioms  resolve 
themselves  into  inveterate  prejudices, 
that  we  have  grown  shy  of  all  those 
facile  generalities  which  captivated  for- 
mer ages.  Those  current  abstractions, 
which  make  up  all  the  morality  and  all 
the  philosophy  of  most  people,  have 
become  suspicious  and  dangerous  to  us. 
Mind  and  matter,  duties  and  rights, 
morality  and  expediency,  honour  and 
interest,  virtue  and  vice,  all  these  words, 
which  seemed  once  to  express  elementary 
and  certain  realities,  now  strike  us  as 
just  the  words  which,  thrown  into  the 
scientific  crucible,  might  dissolve  at 
once.  It  is  thus  not  merely  philosophy 
which  is  discredited,  but  just  that 
homely  and  popular  wisdom  by  which 
common  life  is  guided.  This  too,  it 
appears,  instead  of  being  the  sterling 
product  of  plain  experience,  is  the 
overflow  of  a  spurious  philosophy, 
the  redundance  of  the  uncontrolled 
speculations  of  thinkers  who  were 
unacquainted  with  scientific  method. 

This  second  change  leads  to  self-dis- 
trust, as  the  first  led  to  distrust  of  other 
men.  As  we  learn  not  to  take  our  truth 
at  second-hand  from  other  thinkers,  so 
we  learn  that  we  must  not  take  it,  if 
the  expression  may  be  used,  from  our- 
selves. Truth  is  not  what  we  think, 
any  more  than  it  is  what  famous  men 
have  thought.  That  which  irresistibly 
strikes  us  as  true,  that  which  seems  self- 
evident,  that  which  commends  itself  to 
us,  may  nevertheless,  we  learn,  not  be 
true  at  all.  It  is  not  enough  to  judge 
for  ourselves,  to  examine  the  facts  in- 
dependently. We  must  examine  the 
facts  according  to  a  rigorous  method, 
which  has  been  elaborated  by  a  long 
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series  of  investigators,  and  without 
which  neither  candour  nor  impartiality 
would  save  us  either  from  seeing  wrong, 
or  from  receiving  unsound  evidence, 
or  from  generalising  too  fast,  or  from 
allowing  some  delusive  name  to  come 
between  us  and  the  reality.  Distrust 
of  others,  distrust  of  ourselves — if  the 
first  of  these  two  factors  of  the  scientific 
spirit  were  separated  from  the  second, 
the  result  would  be  mere  self-conceit, 
mere  irreverence.  As  it  is,  the  scientific 
spirit  is  simply  a  jealous  watchfulness 
against  that  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  read  itself  into  the  Universe,  which 
will  show  itself  both  in  each  individual 
and  in  the  very  greatest  investigators, 
and  which  can  only  be  controlled  by 
rigorously  adhering  to  a  fixed  process, 
and  rigidly  verifying  the  work  of  others 
by  the  same. 

Knowledge,  not  scientifically  obtained 
and  verified,  might  very  fitly  be  called 
by  the  name  which  Christianity  uses. 
It  might  be  called  "  human  knowledge," 
or  "  the  wisdom  of  the  world."  For  the 
difference  between  it  and  genuine  know- 
ledge is  just  this,  that  it  is  adulterated 
by  a  human  element.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  a  contact  between  the  Universe  and 
the  naked  human  intelligence.  The  per- 
ceiving mind  has  mixed  itself  up  with 
the  thing  perceived,  and  not  merely  in 
the  way  in  which  it  always  must,  in 
the  way  which  constitutes  cognition,  but 
in  quite  other  and  arbitrary  ways,  by 
wishes,  by  prejudices,  by  crotchets,  by 
vanities.  Such  humanised  views  of  the 
Universe  have  a  peculiar  though  cheap 
attractiveness.  They  naturally  please 
the  human  mind,  because,  in  fact,  they 
were  expressly  contrived  to  do  so.  They 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  because,  in  fact,  they  are  rhetoric 
and  poetry  in  disguise.  To  reject  them 
is  to  mortify  human  nature ;  it  is  an  act 
of  vigorous  asceticism.  It  is  to  renounce 
the  world  as  truly  as  the  Christian  does 
when  he  protests  against  fashionable 
vices.  It  is  to  reject  a  pleasant  thing 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  insincere  ;  that 
it  is  not  in  fact  what  it  professes  to  be. 
The  moral  attitude  of  the  man  who  does 
it  is  just  such  as  Hebrew  prophets 
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assumed  towards  the  flattering  and  lying 
court -prophets  of  their  day;  just  such  as 
Christianity  itself  assumed  towards  Pha- 
risaism ;  just  such  as  Luther  and  Knox 
assumed  towards  medievalism;  just 
such  as  the  Puritans  assumed  towards 
Prelacy.  It  is  an  attitude  of  indignant 
sincerity,  an  attitude  marking  an  inward 
determination  to  face  the  truth  of  the 
Universe,  however  disagreeable,  and  not 
to  allow  it  to  be  adulterated  and  drugged, 
so  as  to  suit  our  human  feebleness.  If 
we  cannot  produce  from  the  authorita- 
tive documents  of  religion  texts  directly 
sanctioning  it,  this  is  because  the  par- 
ticular problem  was  not  presented  in 
ancient  times  to  the  nation  which  gave 
us  our  religion.  Those  documents  are 
full  of  passages  expressing  in  poetic 
forms  and  in  language  suited  to  another 
age  the  spirit  of  modern  science.  Not- 
ably, the  book  of  Job,  not  in  occasional 
passages  only,  but  as  its  main  object 
and  drift,  contrasts  the  conventional, 
and,  as  it  were,  orthodox  view  of  the 
Universe,  with  the  view  which  those 
obtain  who  are  prepared  to  face  its 
awfulness  directly. 

Thus  the  religious  view  and  the 
scientific  view  of  the  Universe,  which 
are  thought  to  be  so  opposite,  agree  in 
this  important  point.  Both  protest 
earnestly  against  human  wisdom.  Both 
wait  for  a  message  which  is  to  come 
to  them  from  without.  Keligion  says, 
"Let  man  be  silent,  and  listen  when 
God  speaks."  Science  says,  "  Let  us 
interrogate  Nature,  and  let  us  be  sure 
that  the  answer  we  get  is  really  Nature's, 
and  not  merely  an  echo  of  our  own 
voice."  Now  whether  or  not  religion 
and  science  agree  in  what  they  recom- 
mend, it  is  evident  that  they  agree  in 
what  they  denounce.  They  agree  in 
denouncing  that  pride  of  the  human 
intellect  which  supposes  it  knows  every- 
thing, which  is  not  passive  enough  in 
the  presence  of  reality,  but  deceives 
itself  with  pompous  words  instead  of 
things,  and  with  flattering  eloquence 
instead  of  sober  truth. 

Here,  however,  it  will  be  said,  the 
agreement  between  religion  and  science 
ends,  and  even  this  agreement  is  only 
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apparent.     Science  protests  against  the 
idols  or  delusions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, in  order  that  it  may  substitute  for 
them   the   reality   of  Nature ;  religion 
sacrifices  all  those  idols  to  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  which  is  God.     For  what 
is   God — so   the    argument    runs — but 
a     hypothesis,    which    religious     men 
have  mistaken  for  a  demonstrated  re- 
ality ?     And  is  it  not  precisely  against 
such  premature  hypotheses  that  science 
most    strenuously    protests?      That    a 
Personal  Will  is  the  cause  of  the  Uni- 
verse— this  might  stand  very  well  as  a 
hypothesis  to   work  with,   until   facts 
should  either  confirm  it,  or  force  it  to 
give  way  to  another  either  different  or 
at  least  modified.     That  this  Personal 
Will  is  benevolent,  and  is  shown  to  be 
so  by  the  facts  of  the  Universe,  which 
evince  a  providential  care  for  man  and 
other  animals — this  is  just  one  of  those 
plausibilities,  which  passed  muster  be- 
fore scientific  method  was  understood — 
but  modern   science   rejects   it   as  un- 
proved.     Modern    science   holds    that 
there  may  be  design  in  the  Universe, 
but  that  to  penetrate  the  design  is,  and 
probably  always   will   be,  beyond   the 
power   of   the    human    understanding. 
That  this  Personal  Will  has  on  particu- 
lar occasions  revealed  itself   by  break- 
ing through  the  customary  order  of  the 
Universe,    and    performing    what    are 
called  miracles — this   is   one   of  those 
legends  of  which   histories  were  full, 
until  a  stricter  view  of  evidence  was 
introduced,   and    the  modern    critical 
spirit  sifted  thoroughly  the  annals  of  the 
world.     But  if  modern  science  be  right 
in  these  opinions,  the  very  notion   of 
God  is   removed   altogether  from   the 
domain  of  practical  life.    So  long  as  God 
appeared  certainly  to  exist,  He  neces- 
sarily eclipsed  and  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance all  other  existences.     So  long  as 
it  was   held  possible  to   discover   His 
will  and  mind,  all  other  inquiries  might 
reasonably  be  pronounced  frivolous.  But 
all  is  changed  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
regard  His  existence  as  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, and  His  will  as  inscrutable  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  under- 
standing.     Not   only   is   all   changed, 


but  all  is  reversed.  Instead  of  being 
the  one  important  question,  God's  will 
now  becomes  the  one  iwimportant  ques- 
tion, because  the  one  question  which  it 
is  essentially  impossible  to  answer. 
Whereas  before  we  might  charge  men 
with  frivolity  who  neglected  this  in- 
quiry for  inquiries  the  most  important 
in  themselves,  now  we  may  pronounce 
the  shallowest  dilettante,  the  most 
laboriously  idle  antiquary,  a  solid  and 
sensible  man,  compared  to  the  theolo- 
gian. They  pursue,  to  be  sure,  very 
minute  objects,  but  they  do  or  may 
attain  them;  the  theologian  attempts 
an  impossibility — he  is  like  the  child 
who  tries  to  reach  the  beginning  of  the 
rainbow. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  that  which 
I  have  called  "human  wisdom,"  and 
which  is  the  butt  at  the  same  time  of 
theology  and  science,  is  so  because  it  is 
a  kind  of  middle  party  between  two 
mortally  hostile  factions.  It  is  like  the 
Girondins  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  Jacobins ;  both  may  oppose,  and 
may  even  in  a  particular  case  combine  to 
oppose  it,  and  yet  on  that  account  they 
may  not  have  the  smallest  sympathy  with 
each  other.  And  the  middle  party  once 
crushed,  there  will  follow  no  reconcilia- 
tion, but  a  mortal  contest  between  the 
extremes.  Is  this  so  or  is  it  otherwise  ? 
The  question  is  whether  the  statement 
given  above  of  the  theological  view  of 
the  Universe  is  exhaustive  or  not  ?  Is 
it  all  summed  up  in  the  three  proposi- 
tions that  a  Personal  Will  is  the  cause 
of  the  Universe,  that  that  Will  is  per- 
fectly benevolent,  that  that  Will  lias 
sometimes  interfered  by  miracles  with 
the  order  of  the  Universe?  If  these 
propositions  exhaust  it,  and  science 
throws  discredit  upon  all  of  them,  evi- 
dently theology  and  science  are  irrecon- 
cilable, and  the  contest  between  them 
must  end  in  the  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  propositions  are  not  so  much 
an  abstract  of  theology  as  of  the  par- 
ticular theology  now  current.  That  God 
is  perfectly  benevolent  is  a  maxim  of 
popular  Christianity,  and  it  may  be 
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found  stated  in  the  Bible.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  theology  as  such.  Many 
nations  have  believed  in  gods  of  mixed 
or  positively  malignant  character,  Other 
nations  have  indeed  ascribed  to  their 
deities  all  the  admirable  qualities  they 
could  conceive,  but  benevolence  was  not 
one  of  these.  They  have  believed  in 
gods  that  were  beautiful,  powerful,  ini- 
niortal,  happy,  but  not  benevolent.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  itself  have  not  uniformly 
represented  God  as  perfectly  benevolent. 
In  the  Old  Testament  He  is  described  as 
just,  but  at  the  same  time  terrible  and 
pitiless  against  the  wicked ;  and  at  least 
one  form  of  modern  Christianity,  Cal- 
vinism, takes  a  view  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  infinite  benevolence.  Moreover,  if 
almost  all  theologies  have  introduced 
what  we  should  describe  as  miracle,  yet 
it  would  be  very  incorrect  to  class  many 
of  them  in  this  respect  with  that  cur- 
rent view  of  Christianity,  which  repre- 
sents God  as  demonstrating  His  exist- 
ence by  occasional  interruptions  of  the 
order,  otherwise  invariable,  of  Nature. 
Probably,  in  the  majority  of  theologies, 
no  other  law  of  Nature,  except  the  will 
of  God,  is  recognized ;  miracle  when 
it  is  introduced  is  not  regarded  as  break- 
ing through  any  order ;  the  very  notion 
conveyed  by  the  word  supernatural  is 
unacknowledged ;  miraculous  occur- 
rences are  not  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary ones,  except  as  being  rarer,  and  are 
not  distinguished  from  rare  occurrences 
at  all.  To  an  ancient  Jew  probably  an 
earthquake  and  the  staying  of  the  sun 
on  Gibeon  were  occurrences  of  precisely 
the  same  character,  and  not  distinguished 
as  they  are  in  our  minds,  the  one  as 
rare  but  natural,  the  other  as  super- 
natural and  miraculous.  All  that  was 
miraculous  might  have  been  removed 
from  the  creed  of  an  ancient  Jew  with- 
out shaking  his  theology.  Two  out  of  the 
three  propositions  then  are  not  necessary 
to  the  theological  view  of  the  Universe. 
But  surely  thb  third  is.  Surely  all 
theology  implies  that  a  Personal  Will 
is  the  cause  of  the  Universe.  I  cannot 
admit  even  this.  In  the  first  place  it  is 


a  very  shallow  view  of  theologies  which 
represents  them  as  having  in  all  cases 
sprung  from  speculation  about  causes. 
Undoubtedly  we  can  trace  this  specula- 
tion in  our  own  religion.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  world  are  accounted  for 
very  manifestly  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
by  the  fiat  of  a  Personal  Will.  But 
this  is  not  at  all  an  invariable  character 
of  theology.  The  Deity  of  a  thing  is  often 
regarded  in  theologies  not  at  all  as  the- 
cause  of  it,  but  in  quite  another  way, 
perhaps  I  might  say  as  the  unity  of  it. 
No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  the 
Greeks  regarded  Poseidon  as  the  cause 
of  the  sea.  Athena  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  the  sky,  but  she 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  sky.  And  it 
would  be  easy  to  conceive  a  theology 
which  did  not  occupy  itself  at  all  with 
causes,  but  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceived the  separate  phenomena  of  the 
Universe,  or  the  Universe  itself  alto- 
gether personally. 

May  we  then  alter  the  proposition 
thus — instead  of  saying,  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  theological  view  of  the 
Universe  to  suppose  a  Personal  Will  or 
Wills  to  be  the  cause  of  all  phenomena, 
may  we  say,  Theology  invariably  con- 
ceives the  Universe  under  the  form  of 
personality,  a  Personal  Will  being  as- 
sumed as  either  the  cause  or  the  law  of 
phenomena  ?  Even  this  would  be  to 
go  too  far.  Personality  is  only  known 
to  us  as  belonging  to  human  beings. 
Personality  is  properly  the  abstraction 
of  the  qualities  common  to  man,  woman, 
and  child.  Of  these  one  of  the  princi- 
pal is  what  we  call  the  will.  Now  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  theology 
has  asserted  an  analogy  more  or  less- 
strong  between  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  human  beings.  Personality  entire 
has  never  been  attributed  in  any 
theology  to  deities.  Personality,  as  we 
know  it,  involves  mortality.  Deities  are 
always  supposed  immortal.  Personality 
involves  a  body.  The  highest  theolo- 
gies have  declared  God  to  be  incorporeal. 
We  are  brought  back,  then,  to  the  will. 
Theologies  attribute  to  deities  a  ivill 
like  that  of  human  beings.  They  do 
so ;  but  again  the  highest  theologies 
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assert  that  the  Divine  Will  is  high 
above  the  human;  that  there  is  "no 
searching"  of  it ;  "  that  as  the  heaven  is 
high  above  the  earth,  so  are  His  ways 
than  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  than 
our  thoughts." 

If  the  possibility  of  miracles  were 
entirely  given  up,  and  the  order  of 
nature  decided  to  be  as  invariable  as 
science  inclines  to  consider  it ;  if  all  the 
appearances  of  benevolent  design  in 
the  Universe  were  explained  away,  it 
might  be  true  that  the  belief  in  God 
would  cease  to  be  consoling.  Instead 
of  being  a  spring  of  life  and  activity,  it 
might — I  am  not  now  saying  it  would 
— become  a  depressing  and  overwhelm- 
ing influence.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is 
what  people  mean  when  they  identify, 
as  they  commonly  do,  the  belief  in  God 
with  belief  in  an  overruling  Benevolence 
and  in  the  supernatural.  They  mean  to 
say,  not  exactly  that  the  belief  in  God 
is  necessarily  this,  but  that  to  be  in  any 
way  useful  or  beneficial  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  this.  But  for  my  present  pur- 
pose it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  God  in  whom  ordinary  people 
at  the  present  day  believe  and  a  God  of 
another  character  in  whom  they  might 
conceivably  believe.  I  desire  to  insist 
upon  the  point  that  when  science  speaks 
of  God  as  a  myth  or  a  hypothesis,  and 
declares  the  existence  of  God  to  be 
doubtful  and  destined  always  to  remain 
doubtful,  it  is  speaking  of  a  particular 
conception  of  God,  of  God  conceived  as 
benevolent,  as  outside  of  nature,  as  per- 
sonal, as  the  cause  of  phenomena.  Do 
these  attributes  of  benevolence,  person- 
ality, &c.,  exhaust  the  idea  of  God  1 
Are  they — not  merely  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  consoling  of  His  at- 
tributes, but — the  only  ones  ?  By  deny- 
ing them  do  we  cease  not  merely  to  be 
orthodox  Christians  but  to  be  theists  ? 

Science  opposes  to  God  Nature.  When 
it  denies  God  it  denies  the  existence  of 
any  power  beyond  or  superior  to  Nature  ; 
and  it  may  deny  at  the  same  time  any- 
thing like  a  cause  of  Nature.  It  be- 
lieves in  certain  laws  of  co-existence  and 
sequence  in  phenomena,  and  in  denying 
God  it  means  to  deny  that  anything 


further  can  be  known.  God  and  Nature 
then  express  ideas  which  are  different 
in  an  important  particular.  But  it  is 
evident  enough  that  these  ideas  are  not 
the  opposites  that  controversy  would 
represent  them  to  be.  On  the  contrary, 
they  coincide  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Those  who  believe  in  Nature  may  deny 
God,  but  those  who  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve, as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Nature 
also.  The  belief  in  God  includes  the 
belief  in  Nature,  as  the  whole  includes 
the  part.  Science  would  represent  theo- 
logy as  disregarding  Nature,  as  passing 
over  those  laws  which  govern  the  Uni- 
verse, and  occupying  itself  solely  with 
occasional  suspensions  of  them,  or  with 
ulterior,  inscrutable  causes.  But  this  ac- 
count of  theology  is  derived  from  a  par- 
tial view  of  it.  It  is  practically  to  some 
extent  true  of  the  theologies  of  recent 
times,  which  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  domain  of  Nature  by  the  rival  and 
victorious  method  of  physical  science. 
But  it  is  not  true  at  all  of  the  older 
theologies.  They  occupied  themselves 
quite  as  much  with  laws  as  with  causes ; 
so  far  from  being  opposed  to  science, 
they  were  in  fact  themselves  science  in 
a  rudimentary  form ;  so  far  from  ne- 
glecting the  natural  for  the  supernatu- 
ral, they  recognized  no  such  distinction. 
The  true  object  of  theology  at  the  be- 
ginning was  to  throw  light  upon  natural 
laws  ;  it  used  no  doubt  a  crude  method, 
and  in  some  cases  it  attempted  problems 
which  modern  science  calls  insoluble. 
Then,  when  a  new  method  was  intro- 
duced, theology  stuck  obstinately  to  its 
old  one,  and  when  the  new  method 
proved  itself  successful,  theology  gradu- 
ally withdrew  into  those  domains,  where 
as  yet  the  old  method  was  not  threat- 
ened, and  might  still  reign  without  op- 
position. Thus  it  began  to  be  sup- 
posed that  law  belonged  to  science, 
and  suspension  of  law  or  miracle  to 
theology;  that  the  one  was  concerned 
with  Nature,  and  the  other  with  that 
which  was  above  Nature.  Gradually 
the  name  of  God  began  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  supernatural,  and  scien- 
tific men  began  to  say  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  God,  and  theologians  to  find 
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something  alien  to  them  in  the  word 
Nature, 

Yet  theology  can   never   go   further 
than  this   in   repudiating  Nature.      It 
can  never  deny  that  Nature  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;    it  can  never  question 
that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  laws  of  God. 
It  may  indeed  treat  them  as  of  secondary 
importance  ;  it  may  consider  that  they 
reveal  God  in  an  aspect  in  which  it  is 
not  most  important  that  we  should  know 
Him.     But  it  cannot  and  does  not  deny 
that  Nature  too  is  a  revelation  of  God  ; 
it    ought    not    to   deny    that    natural 
philosophy  is  a  part  of  theology,  that 
there  is  a  theology  which  may  be  called 
natural,  and  which  does  not  consist  in  a 
collection  of  the  evidences  of   benevo- 
lent design  in  the  Universe,  but  in  a 
true  deduction  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  Universe,  whatever  those  laws  may 
be,  and  whatever  they  may  seem  to  in- 
dicate concerning  the  character  of  God. 
But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of 
nature  be  one  part  of  the  study  of  God, 
is   it   not   true,  on  the  other,  that  he 
who  believes  only  in  Nature  is  a  theist, 
and  has  a  theology  ?     Men  slide  easily 
from  the  most  momentous  controversies 
into  the  most  contemptible  logomachies. 
If  we  will  look  at  things,  and  not  merely 
at  words,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the 
scientific   man   has    a    theology  and  a 
God,    a   most   impressive    theology,    a 
most  awful  and  glorious  God.      I  say 
that  man  believes  in  a  God  who  feels 
himself  in  the  presence    of   a    Power 
apart   from    and    immeasurably  above 
his  own,  a  Power  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  he  is  absorbed,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  finds  safety  and  hap- 
piness.     And   such  now  is  Nature   to 
the  scientific  man.     I  do  not  now  say 
that  it  is  good  or  satisfying  to  worship 
such  a  God,  but  I  say  that  no  class  of 
men  since  the  world  began  have  ever 
more  truly  believed  in  a  God,  or  more 
ardently,  or  with  more  conviction,  wor- 
shipped Him.    Comparing  their  religion 
in  its  fresh  youth  to  the  present  con- 
fused forms   of  Christianity,  I  think  a 
bystander  would  say  that  though  Chris- 
tianity had  in  it  something  far  higher 
and  deeper   and   more   ennobling,  yet 


the  average  scientific  man  worships  just 
at  present  a  more  awful,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  greater  Deity  than  the  average 
Christian.  In  so  many  Christians  the 
idea  of  God  has  been  degraded  by 
childish  and  little-minded  teaching; 
the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite  and  the 
All-embracing  has  been  represented  as 
the  head  of  the  clerical  interest,  as  a 
sort  of  clergyman,  as  a  sort  of  school- 
master, as  a  sort  of  philanthropist.  But 
the  scientific  man  knows  Him  to  be 
eternal;  in  astronomy,  in  geology,  he 
becomes  familiar  with  the  countless 
millenniums  of  His  lifetime.  The 
scientific  man  strains  his  mind  actually 
to  realize  God's  infinity.  In  the  fixed 
stars  he  traces  Him,  "  distance  inexpres- 
sible by  numbers  that  have  name." 
Meanwhile,  to  the  theologian,  infinity 
and  eternity  are  very  much  of  empty 
words  when  applied  to  the  Object  of  his 
worship.  He  does  not  realize  them  in 
actual  facts  and  definite  computations. 

But  it  is  not  merely  because  he  realizes 
a  stupendous  Power  that  I  call  the  scien- 
tific man  a  theist.     A  true  theist  ought 
to  recognize  his  Deity  as  giving  him  the 
law  to  which  his  life  ought  to  be  con- 
formed.    Now  here  it  is  that  the  resem- 
blance of  modern  science  to  theology 
comes  out  most  manifestly.    There  is  no 
stronger  conviction  in  this  age  than  the 
conviction  of  the  scientific  man,  that  all 
happiness  depends  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  careful 
adaptation  of  human  life  to  them.     Of 
this  I  have  spoken  before.     Luther  and 
Calvin  were  not  more  jealous  of  the 
Church  tradition  that  had  obscured  the 
true  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  than 
the  modern  man  of  science  is  of  the 
metaphysics    and    conventional    philo- 
sophy that  have  beguiled  men  away 
from  Nature  and  her  laws.     They  want 
to  remodel  all  education,  all  preaching, 
so  that  the  laws  of  Nature  may  become 
known  to  every  man,  and  that  every  one 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  find  his  happi- 
ness in  obeying  them.     They  chafe  at 
the  notion  of  men  studying  anything 
else.     They  behave  towards  those  who 
do  not  know  Nature  with  the  same  sort 
of   impatient  insolence  with  which   a 
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Christian  behaved  towards  the  worship- 
pers of  the  Emperor  or  a  Mohammedan 
towards  idolaters.  As  I  sympathise  very 
partially  with  the  Mohammedan,  and 
not  quite  perfectly  with  the  early  Chris- 
tian, so  I  find  the  modern  scientific  zeal 
narrow  and  fanatical ;  but  I  recognize 
that  it  is  zeal  of  the  same  kind  as  theirs — 
that  is,  that,  like  theirs,  it  is  theological. 

An  infinite  Power  will  inspire  awe 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  obey  its  laws 
on  the  part  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
dependent  on  it.  But  such  awe  and 
fear,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  constitute 
•worship ;  worship  implies  admiration, 
and  something  which  may  be  called 
love.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  scientific 
man  cannot  feel  for  Nature  such  love  as 
a  pious  mind  may  feel  for  the  God  of 
Christians.  The  highest  love  is  inspired 
by  love,  or  by  justice  and  goodness,  and 
of  these  qualities  science  as  yet  dis- 
cerns little  or  nothing  in  Nature.  But 
a  very  genuine  love,  though  of  a  lower 
kind,  is  felt  by  the  contemplator  of 
Nature.  Nature,  if  not  morally  good, 
is  infinitely  interesting,  infinitely  beau- 
tiful. He  who  studies  it  has  continu- 
ally the  exquisite  pleasure  of  discerning 
or  half  discerning  and  divining  laws; 
regularities  glimmer  through  an  appear- 
ance of  confusion ;  analogies  between 
phenomena  of  a  different  order  suggest 
themselves  and  set  the  imagination  in 
motion ;  the  mind  is  haunted  with  the 
sense  of  a  vast  unity  not  yet  discover- 
able or  namable.  There  is  food  for 
contemplation  which  never  runs  short ; 
you  are  gazing  at  an  object  which  is 
always  growing  clearer,  and  yet  always, 
in  the  very  act  of  growing  clearer,  pre- 
senting new  mysteries.  And  this  arrest- 
ing and  absorbing  spectacle,  so  fas- 
cinating by  its  variety,  is  at  the  same 
time  overwhelming  by  its  greatness";  so 
that  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  contemplation  scarcely  ever  fail 
to  testify  to  the  endless  delight  it  gives 
them,  and  also  to  the  overpowering  awe 
with  which  from  time  to  time  it  sur- 
prises them. 

There  is  one  more  feeling  which  a 
worshipper  should  have  for  his  Deity, 
a  sense  of  personal  connection,  and,  as 


it  were,  relationship.  The  last  verse 
of  a  hymn  of  praise  is  very  appropri- 
ately this — "for  this  God  is  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever  ;  He  will  be  our  guide 
even  unto  death."  This  feeling,  too,  the 
worshipper  of  Nature  has.  He  cannot 
separate  himself  from  that  which  he 
contemplates.  Though  he  has  the 
power  of  gazing  upon  it  as  something 
outside  himself,  yet  he  knows  himself 
to  be  a  part  of  it.-  The  same  laws  whose 
operations  he  watches  in  the  Universe 
he  may  study  in  his  own  body.  Heat 
and  light  and  gravitation  govern  him- 
self as  they  govern  plants  and  hea- 
venly bodies.  "In  Him,"  may  the 
worshipper  of  this  Deity  say  with  inti- 
mate conviction,  "in  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being."  When  men 
whose  minds  are  possessed  with  a 
thought  like  this,  and  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  such  a  contemplation,  say, 
"  As  for  God,  we  know  nothing  of  Him  ; 
science  knows  nothing  of  Him ;  it  is  a 
name  belonging  to  an  extinct  system  of 
philosophy ;  "  I  think  they  are  playing 
with  words.  By  what  name  they  call  the 
object  of  their  contemplation  is  in  itself 
a  matter  of  little  importance.  Whether 
they  say  God,  or  prefer  to  say  Nature, 
the  important  thing  is  that  their  minds 
are  filled  with  the  sense  of  a  Power  to 
all  appearance  infinite  and  eternal,  a 
Power  to  which  their  own  being  is  in- 
separably connected,  in  the  knowledge 
ot  whose  ways  alone  is  safety  and  well- 
being,  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
they  find  a  beatific  vision. 

Well !  this  God  is  also  the  God  of 
Christians.  That  the  God  of  Christians 
is  something  more  does  not  affect  this 
fact.  Nature,  according  to  all  systems 
of  Christian  theology,  is  God's  ordi- 
nance. Whether  with  science  you  stop 
short  at  Nature,  or  with  theology  believe 
in  a  God  who  is  the  author  of  Nature, 
in  either  case  Nature  is  divine,  for  it  is 
either  God  or  the  work  of  God.  This 
whole  domain  is  common  to  science  and 
theology.  When  theology  says,  Let  us 
give  up  the  wisdom  of  men  and  listen 
to  the  voice  of  God,  and  when  science 
says,. Let  us  give  up  human  authority 
and  hollow  a  priori  knowledge  and  listen 
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to  Nature,  they  are  agreed  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  narrower  proposition,  i.e., 
theology  ought  to  admit  all  that  science 
says,  though  science  admits  only  a  part 
of  what  theology  says.  Theology  can- 
not say  the  laws  of  Nature  are  not 
divine ;  all  it  can  say  is,  they  are  not 
the  most  important  of  the  divine  laws. 
Perhaps  not,  but  they  gain  an  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  they  are  laws 
upon  which  all  can  agree.  Making  the 
largest  allowance  for  discoveries,  about 
which  science  may  be  too  confident, 
there  remains  a  vast  mass  of  natural 
knowledge  which  no  one  questions. 
This  to  the  Christian  is  so  much  know- 
ledge about  God,  and  he  ought  to  re- 
joice quite  as  much  as  the  man  of  science 


at  the  rigorous  method  by  which  it  has 
been  separated  from  the  human  pre- 
judice and  hasty  ingenuity,  and  delusive 
rhetoric  or  poetry,  which  might  have 
adulterated  it.  By  this  means  we  have 
been  enabled  to  hear  a  voice  which  is 
unmistakably  God's.  And  if  it  seems 
to  be  God  speaking  about  matters  not 
of  the  greatest  importance,  still  perhaps 
it  may  be  as  well  to  listen.  So  much, 
at  least,  reverence  seems  to  dictate ;  and 
if  it  did  not,  the  urgent  necessity  for 
more  agreement  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions would  dictate  it  imperiously. 

This  train  of  thought  will  be  followed 
a  little  further  in  future  numbers  of 
this  Magazine. 
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AN  UNFINISHED  CHAPTER  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


THE  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  an  integral 
part  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  at  this 
moment,  properly  speaking,  Danish 
islands,  over  which  Great  Britain  holds, 
what  is  called  in  Scotch  legal  phrase,  a 
bond  and  disposition  in  security.  The 
Danish  Crown  may  at  any  time  resume 
possession  by  discharging  the  bond. 
As  Great  Britain  does  not  hold  these 
islands  absolutely,  neither  does  she  hold 
them  unconditionally :  let  us  see  the 
precise  nature  of  her  right  of  occupancy, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  that 
was  entered  on. 

Upon  the  8th  of  September,  1468, 
Christian  the  First  of  Denmark,  by 
the  contract  of  marriage  between  his 
daughter  Margaret  and  Janies  the  Third 
of  Scotland,  engaged  to  pay  a  dowry 
of  60,000  florins  (Rhinske  gylden)—o£ 
which  10,000  were  to  be  immediately 
paid — and  for  the  remaining  50,000  to 
pledge  the  Orkney  Isles  until  he  or  his 
successors  should  redeem  them  by  pay- 
ment of  that  sum.  But  as  the  Danish 
king  could  only  pay  2,000  of  the  10,000 
florins,  a  later  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
20th  May,  1469,  at  Copenhagen,  where- 
by, under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Orkneys  had  been  pledged  before,  the 
Shetland  Islands  were  also  impignorated 
for  the  balance  of  8,000  florins.  Both 
groups  of  islands  were  thus  mortgaged, 
"  sub  firma  hypotheca  et  pignore,"  for 
58,000florins  of  the/Rhine, of  a  hundred 
pence  each,  or  about  24,166/.  13s.  4d. 
sterling. 

This  is  the  "  Impignoration,"  as  his- 
torians call  it,  by  which  Scotland  held 
(and,  as  coming  in  her  place,  Great 
Britain  now  holds)  these  islands.  The 
treaty  of  20th  May,  1469,  is  the  title 
by  which  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  that 
of  8th  September,  1468,  the  title  by 
which  the  Orkneys  are  held  by  Great 
Britain.  On  these  treaties  she  founds 
her  right  of  occupancy. 


But  Denmark  expressly  reserved  and 
retained  her  right  of  redemption. 
More  than  a  century  after  this  marriage 
contract,  when  another  was  concluded 
between  a  Danish  princess  and  a  Scot- 
tish king — Christian  the  Fourth's  sister 
Anne  and  King  James  the  Sixth — in 
1589,  it  was  proposed  from  the  Scotch 
side  that  the  right  of  redeeming  the 
islands  should  be  given  up  by  Denmark  ; 
but  the  Danish  Council  of  Regency 
during  the  King's  minority  would  not 
consent  to  this,  and  in  later  treaties  of 
1621  and  1639  the  rights  of  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  Danish  throne  to  claim 
the  restitution  of  the  islands  were  anew 
reserved.  During  the  English  Civil 
War  (1640),  when  Charles  the  First 
sought  assistance  from  his  uncle  the 
King  of  Denmark,  an  arrangement  was 
about  to  be  made  by  which  the  sum 
for  which  the  islands  were  pledged  was 
to  be  repaid  and  the  Danish  occupancy 
of  them  resumed,  when  the  death  of 
Charles  put  a  stop  to  the  matter. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Scottish 
writers  that  Denmark  has  made  an 
absolute  cession  of  the  islands.  This- 
is  erroneous.  No  such  act  has  ever 
taken  place.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
she  has  renounced  her  right  of  redemp- 
tion. This  is  equally  unfounded.  No 
historical  evidence  of  either  statement 
can  be  given.  Another  assertion  i»  that 
the  Danish  rights  have  been  extin- 
guished by  prescription.  But  national 
rights  do  not  prescribe.  If  they  did,, 
what  term  would  be  necessary,  and  what 
court  would  fix  it  1  We  have  seen,  not 
long  ago,  that  the  rights  of  Germany  to- 
Elsass  and  Lothringen  were  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of 
centuries. 

But  so  far  from  these  random  state- 
ments being  justified  by  facts,  the  con- 
trary can  be  proved.  The  right  of 
redemption  has  been  formally  asserted 
by  Denmark  in  1549,  1558, 15GO,  1583.. 
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1640,  1660,  and  in  1667.  The  last- 
named  date  is  that  of  the  "  Peace  of 
Breda,"  when  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Europe  assembled  at  Breda,  attested 
that  the  right  of  redemption  was  un- 
prescribed  and  imprescribable.  This 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
claims  of  Denmark  were  formally  pre- 
ferred and  their  validity  recognized. 
The  "Peace  of  Breda"  was  concluded 
between  Denmark  and  England  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  King  of  France 
and  the  States-General  of  Holland. 
"When,  during  the  negotiations,  the 
Danes  brought  forward  the  claim  on 
the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  replied 
that  they  had  received  no  instructions 
on  that  head ;  but  to  satisfy  the  Danes, 
an  article  to  the  following  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  treaty  : — That  the 
suspension  of  the  restitution  of  the  said 
islands  (Orkney  and  Shetland)  should 
not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Most 
Serene  and  Powerful  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  nor  diminish 
his  right  to  recover  them,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  remain  open,  entire,  and 
uninfringed,  and  which  he  may  prefer  at 
a  more  convenient  time. 

The  right  of  redemption  has  there- 
fore never  been  yielded,  and  the  whole 
transaction  on  which  Great  Britain 
founds  her  present  possession  of  the 
islands  was  a  pledging  which,  as  has 
been  well  remarked  by  an  Orkney  anti- 
quary, "is  a  transaction  which  in  its 
very  nature  implied  only  such  a  re- 
deemable substitution  of  ownership  as 
was  consistent  with  the  unchanged  in- 
tegrity of  the  pledge,  so  that  when  re- 
deemed, it  should  return  unaltered  to  its 
original  owner."  The  title  of  Great 
Britain,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Scot- 
tish Crown,  the  original  "heritable 
creditor,"  is  therefore  a  redeemable  one. 
There  can  be  no  claim  against  Denmark 
for  interest  or  arrears  of  interest,  because 
the  subject  pledged  has  been  a  produc- 
tive and  profitable  one,  producing  by 
the  revenue  drawn  from  the  islands 
since  1468,  sums  equivalent  to  the 
original  principal  of  24,166£  13s.  4<£ 
with  interest — over  and  over  again.  So 


that  a  "  count  and  reckoning,"  after 
the  Scottish  legal  custom,  would  show 
a  large  balance  justly  owing  to  Denmark 
by  the  English  Exchequer,  from  the 
usufruct  England  has  enjoyed.  So  much 
for  the  nature  of  the  right  of  occupancy : 
now  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
that  occupancy  was  entered  upon. 

The  primary  and  essential  condition 
was  laid  down  by  the  treaty  of  8th 
September,  1468,  and  imported  into 
the  second  treaty  relating  to  Shetland 
of  20th  May,  1469  :  That  the  islands 
should  retain  their  laws  and  customs  as 
they  had  done  before  their  transference 
to  the  Scottish  Crown.  This  condition 
was  formally  sanctioned^  by  Scottish 
law,  when  the  Scottish  Parliament,  by 
Act  6th  December,  1467,  continued 
Norse  law  in  the  islands.  Again,  a 
century  later,  in  the  grant  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Justices  in  1587, 
they  are  invested  with  "  power  to  hold 
the  head  courts  called  Law-tings — to 
appoint  Fouds x  under  them,  and  to  ad- 
minister justice  '  secundum  leges  et 
consuetudinem  patriee  Orcaden  et  Set- 
landise.' "  Thus,  also,  we  find  it  laid 
down  in  Scottish  law :  "  The  udal 
rights  of  Orkney,  by  the  peculiar  customs 
of  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
give  the  same  rights  as  infeftments, 
and  thence  arise  the  same  petitory 
actions."  2 

But  this  primary  and  essential  con- 
dition has  been  steadily  violated  for  four 
centuries  by  Scotland  and  Great  Britain. 
All  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
islands  have  been  set  at  nought.  The 
odal  system  has  been  changed  to  the 
feudal :  all  the  native  rights  and  claims 
nullified  or  abrogated  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  islands,  and 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Treaty  Power.  These  things  have  been 
so  done,  and  no  redress  has  followed ; 
but  the  right  to  have  them  undone  or 
atoned  for  still  remains — although  it 
has  for  centuries  remained  unvindicated, 

1  Local  judges  resembling  Sheriff-substitutes 
in  Scotland,  or  county  court  judges  in  Eng- 
land of  this  day. 

2  Stair's    "Institutes,"   book  II. ,  tit.   iii., 
sec.  11. 
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and  may  still  remain.  The  conditions 
of  the  treaty  have  not  been  abrogated, 
nor  can  they  be  without  mutual  consent 
of  the  Treaty  Powers.  Denmark  has 
not  consented  to  any  of  the  innumerable 
violations  of  the  treaty.  She  has  not 
consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  Odal 
tenure,  nor  to  the  latest  Scottish  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
islands — the  "  taking  away  of  the  com- 
mons "  from  the  people,  the  lineal  re- 
presentatives of  the  Odallers — them- 
selves Odal-born — who  had  a  propor- 
tionate right  to  the  common  Hagi  or 
Ssettur — Scattald  as  it  is  now  termed  in 
Shetland.  "  There  is  not  a  doubt,"  says 
Balfour,  that  the  first  Odaller  occupied 
the  Tun  (Town-land),  and  used  the 
Scettur  (out-pasture  or  hill)  by  the  same 
Odal  title,  unwritten,  unburdened, 
inalienable,  and  divisible  equally  among 
the  Odal-born."  l 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  gene- 
rally done,  that  Denmark  has  renounced 
or  means  to  renounce  her  just  and  lawful 
right  of  redemption  of  these  islands. 
Only  ten  years  back  a  Danish  Privy 
Councillor  wrote :  "  Does  the  right  to 
redeem  the  islands  still  continue  ?  That 


1  Balfour's  "  Oppressions  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,"  Introd.  xxxi.  Published  by  the 
Abbotsford  Club,  Edin.  1856. 


may  be  easily  assumed,  since  no  later 
treaty  has  abrogated  it.  This  assumed, 
it  may  be  further  asked :  Is  the  right 
now  in  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  Crown1? 
At  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  1814,  Denmark  retained  the  Skat- 
lands  in  the  West  Sea  (Vesterhavet — 
the  North  Sea  as  it  is  called  on  this  side 
the  water)  and  northwards — the  Faroe 
Isles,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  accord- 
ingly likewise  the  right  of  redeeming 
the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland."  2 
But  whether  or  not  Denmark  may 
exercise  this  right  of  redemption, 
which  by  the  law  of  nations  is  certainly 
hers,  or  whether  she  may  be  able  with 
the  strong  hand  to  enforce  this  right, 
are  questions  which  the  future  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  alone  can  solve.  Com- 
plications and  confederations  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  may  occur  at  any 
moment,  which  may  shift  the  whole 
question  of  the  "  Impignoration  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland "  out  of  the 
domains  of  antiquarianism  into  that  of 
practical  politics.  The  present  paper 
will  at  any  rate  serve  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  some  historical  facts 
not  generally  known  unless  to  the 
northern  antiquary. 

ARTHUR  LAURENSON. 

2  MS.  penes  me. 
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I  COULD  not  at  the  first  be  born 
But  by  another's  bitter  wailing  pain; 
Another's  loss  must  be  my  sweetest  gain ; 
And  Love,  only  to  win  that  I  might  be, 

Must  wet  her  couch  forlorn 
With  tears  of  blood  and  sweat  of  agony. 


Since  then  I  cannot  live  a  week 
But  some  fair  thing  must  leave  the  daisied  dells. 
The  joy  of  pastures,  bubbling  springs  and  wells, 
And  grassy  murmurs  of  its  peaceful  days, 

To  bleed  in  pain,  and  reek, 
And  die,  for  me  to  tread  life's  pleasant  ways. 


I  cannot  sure  be  warmed  or  lit 
But  men  must  crouch  and  toil  in  tortuous  caves, 
Bowed  on  themselves,  while  day  and  night  in  waves 
Of  blackness  wash  away  their  sunless  lives ; , 

Or  blasted  and  sore  hit, 
Dark  life  to  darker  death  the  miner  drives. 


Naked,  I  cannot  clothed  be 

But  worms  must  patient  weave  their  satin  shroud ; 
The  sheep  must  shiver  to  the  April  cloud, 
Yielding  his  one  white  ooat  to  keep  me  warm; 

In  shop  and  factory, 
For  me  must  weary  toiling  millions  swarm. 


With  gems  I  deck  not  brow  or  hand 
But  through  the  roaring  dark  of  cruel  seas 
Some  wretch  with  shivering  breath  and  trembling  knees 
Goes  headlong,  while  the  sea-sharks  dodge  his  quest ; 

Then  at  my  door  he  stands, 
Naked,  with  bleeding  ears  and  heaving  chest. 


I  fall  not  on  my  knees  and  pray 
But  God  must  come  from  heaven  to  fetch  that  sigh, 
And  pierced  Hands  must  take  it  back  on  high; 
And  through  His  broken  Heart  and  cloven  side 

Love  makes  an  open  way 
For  me,  who  could  not  live  but  that  He  died. 
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0  awful  sweetest  Life  of  Mine, 
That  God  and  man  "both  serve  in  blood  and  tears  ! 
0  prayers  I  breathe  not  but  through  other  prayers  ! 
0  breath  of  life  compact  of  others'  sighs ! 

With  this  dread  gift  divine 
Ah,  whither  go?— what  worthily  devise? 


If  on  myself  I  dare  to  spend 
This  dreadful  thing,  in  pleasure  lapped  and  reared, 
What  am  I  but  a  hideous  idol  smeared 
With  human  blood,  that  with  its  carrion  smile 

Alike  to  foe  and  friend 
Maddens  the  wretch  who  perishes  the  while? 


I  will  away  and  find  my  God, 
And  what  I  dare  not  keep  ask  Him  to  take, 
And  taking  love's  sweet  sacrifice  to  make; 
Then,  like  a  wave  the  sorrow  and  the  pain 

High  heaven  with  glory  flood — 
For  them,  for  me,  for  all,   a  splendid  gain. 

JANE  ELLICE  HOPKINS. 
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PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN. 
To   the  Editor   of   MACMILLAN'S   MAGAZINE. 


SIB) — I  shall  not  attempt  to  compete 
with  Dr.  Manning  in  the  art  of  vituper- 
ation :  anathemas  are  the  strong  side  of 
the  Vatican  position.  I  shall  attack  it  on 
its  weak  side,  that  of  accuracy  in  regard 
to  facts. 

1.  Dr.  Manning  expresses  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  his  "  compassion  "  for  my 
ignorance,  or  for  something  worse  which 
he  does  not  specify,  because  I  said  that 
"  an  Italian  priest  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
carnate and  visible  word  of  God."  Had 
I  in  any  way  affirmed  that  this  claim  had 
been  put  forward  in  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
or  in  an  ex-cathedrd  utterance  from  the 
Papal  Chair,  Dr.  Manning  would  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  detecting  a  flaw  in  my 
armour.  But  he  knows  that  I  did  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  and  he  knows  further,  that  as 
a  general  and  non-scientific  description  I 
was  perfectly  justified  in  using  the  expres- 
sion. I  was  justified  in  using  it  because 
I  only  reproduced  the  ordinary  language 
of  Infallibilists,  the  language,  so  to  speak, 
of  Vatican  good  society,  and  that  which 
Pio  Nono  most  delights  to  listen  to.  It 
would  be  enough  for  me  to  appeal  to  the 
quotations  given  in  the  article  on  the 
Pope's  speeches  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  ;  but  I  will  add  the 
passage  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  used 
the  expression.  It  is  taken  from  a  sermon 
preached  during  the  Council  by  Monsignor 
Mermillod,  one  of  the  most  shining  of  the 
Vatican  lights,  and  was  duly  reported  by 
the  Times,  in  July  1870.  The  Bishop 
said  "  that  our  Saviour  had  gone  through 
three  incarnations :  that  first  He  came 
down  in  the  flesh,  then  in  His  ineffable 
condescension  He  chose  the  medium  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  that  now  He  is  once 
more  on  earth  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  ^per- 
son of  an  aged  man." 

2.  Dr.  Manning  charges  me  with  not 
believing  in  the  honour  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  me. 


In  the  strongest  language  I  could  use 
I  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  this 
imputation  being  made.  I  described  my 
adversary  "as  a  man  of  unquestionable 
intellect,  of  perfect  integrity,  and  un- 
doubted veracity,"  and  Dr.  Manning,  who 
piques  himself  on  being  logical,  ought  to 
see  that  the  admission  of  these  qualities  in 
my  adversaries  forms  the  central  point  of 
my  whole  position.  Prove  to  me  that  Dr. 
Manning  and  the  Vatican  leaders  do  not 
possess  these  qualities  and  my  whole  case 
collapses.  I  am  not  attacking  individuals, 
I  am  attacking  a  system,  and  it  is  because 
this  system  necessarily  places  honourable 
men  in  a  hopeless  dilemma  between  the 
duty  they  owe  to  truth  and  the  duty  they 
owe  to  "their  Lord  the  Pope"  that  I 
attack  it.  I  have  proved  to  Dr.  Manning, 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  shake  my 
proofs,  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  a 
thousand  others,  the  only  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  has  been  found  to  be  through  the 
flames  of  that  "holocaust"  of  the  entire 
man,  morally  and  intellectually,  which  St. 
Ignatius  requires  at  the  hands  of  his 
disciples. 

3.  I  now  come  to  the  question  which, 
from  the  fact  of  Dr.  Manning's  letter 
having  simultaneously  appeared  in  extenso 
in  all  the  newspapers,  must  be  supposed 
to  interest  the  English  public  at  large. 
I  mean  the  question  of  the  individual  alle- 
giance of  Vatican  clerics  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  consequent  danger  of  a  collision,  le  cas 
echeant,  between  the  Queen's  laws  and  the 
Pope's  laws. 

The  individual  allegiance  of  clerics  to 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  the  impossibility 
of  clerics  to  admit  of  their  standing  in  the 
relation  of  liege  subjects  to  a  lay  crown,  is 
such  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  Vaticanism 
that  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  selecting 
proofs  out  of  the  masses  of  materials  at  our 
disposal. 

Let  one  bull  suffice.     In  the  "  Supernce 
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dispositionis  arbitrio,"  issued  in  the 
Fifth  Lateran  Council,  Leo  X.  lays  down 
as  an  infallible  dogma,  that  it  is  contrary 
both  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  for  a 
layman  to  exercise  any  authority  of  what- 
ever kind — ulla  potestas  (therefore  neither 
temporal  nor  ecclesiastical  authority) — over 
clerics.  Now  the  correlative  of  potestas 
is  allegiance.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  allegiance  without  a  corresponding  po- 
testas, or  of  a  potestas, without  a  correspond- 
ing allegiance.  If  the  Queen  therefore 
has  no  potestas,  no  authority  of  any  kind, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  over  Vatican  priests, 
these  priests  cannot  owe  allegiance  to  her. 
From  this  general  doctrine  flow  the  fol- 
lowing necessary  corollaries,  all  of  them 
equally  binding  as  articles  of  faith  on  the 
Vatican  conscience : — 

(1.)  Clerics  are  not  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  they  live.1 

(2.)  Clerics  cannot  be  tried  by  the  lay 
courts  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

(3.)  Clerics  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  civil 
power. 

When  in  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, Dr.  Manning  says — "  If  by  'code 
of  laws'  be  meant  civil  laws,  we  have  no 
such  code,"  he  spoke  the  exact  truth. 
Vatican  clerics  have  no  civil  laws,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  bound  by  laws  which 
they  do  not  have.  That  is  my  whole  con- 
tention, and  therefore  I  do  not  suppose 
that  this  can  have  been  Dr.  Manning's 
meaning. 

4.  Lastly,  the  practical  question  arises 
whether  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions  between 
these  two  sets  of  laws — the  Queen's  civil 
laws  and  .the  Pope's  ecclesiastical  laws — 
can  arise.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  there  are 

1  In  the  official  books  on  these  subjects  the 
breaking  of  the  civil  laws,  where  these  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
is  made  a  venial  sin,  on  account  of  the  scan- 
dal that  may  be  produced  ;  but  as  in  tlie  eye 
of  the  Church  such  transgressions  do  not 
imply  the  breaking  of  a  law,  they  are  dis- 
tinctly excluded  from  the  category  of  mortal 
sins.  I  take  the  following  from  a  manual  for 
the  use  of  confessors  : — 

"Clcrici  rcldlio  in  Rcgcm  non  cst  cri,nen 
7ccsoe  Majcstatis,  quia  non  cst  sittditits  Rcgi." 
(The  rebellion  of  a  cleric  against  the  king  is 
not  treason,  because  he  is  not  the  subject  of 
the  king.) — EMANUEL  SA,  Aph&rismi  Con- 
fessariorum. 


two  sets  of  questions  on  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  conflicts  should  not  arise — 
questions  connected  with  education,  and 
questions  connected  with  marriage.  In 
an  admirable  leading  article  in  the  Times 
on  Dr.  Newman's  recent  Letter,  the  clan- 
gers looming  in  regard  to  educational 
questions  are  clearly  pointed  out. 

In  regard  to  possible  collisions  in  the 
case  of  marriages  there  is  no  occasion  to 
consider  hypothetical  cases,  for  real  ones 
have  occurred. 

Consideration  for  private  interests  for- 
bids us  at  this  moment  to  dwell  more 
minutely  on  its  details,  but  Dr.  Manning 
will  not  deny  that  within  the  last  few 
years  a  marriage  has  been  celebrated  in 
an  English  Koman  Catholic  Church,  one 
of  the  parties  to  which  was  already  law- 
fully married  according  to  British  law,  and 
whose  lawful  wife  (a  Protestant)  was  and 
is  still  living ;  nor  can  he  deny  that  this 
scandalous  act  is  stated  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  "  religious  persons  learned  in  the  law 
of  marriage,  as  recognized  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church." 

That  such  acts  can  apparently  go  unpun- 
ished does  not  make  them  less  criminal. 
I  do  not  ask  for  Falck  laws,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
means  of  restraining  spiritual  influences 
of  this  kind  when  they  take  the  positive 
shape  of  aiding  and  abetting  criminal 
actions.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  English  Pro- 
testants that  an  English  lady,  lawfully 
married,  should  be  driven  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  and  that  the  woman  who  is 
not  the  wife  should  take  her  place,  and 
rule  in  her  stead.  „  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  English  Koman  Catho- 
lics that  the  sort  of  women  who  will  be 
found  ready  to  accept  such  a  position 
should  be  forced  upon  them  as  legitimate 
matrons,  whom  they  are  in  conscience 
bound  to  recognize  as  such. 

I  may  now  safely  ask  your  readers 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  proved  my  asser- 
tion— that  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  may 
arise  between  the  Queen's  laws  and  the 
Pope's,  in  which  Vatican  clerics  having  to 
decide,  will  necessarily  do  so  against  the 
Queen,  and  in  favour  of  Curial  legislation. 
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My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  show, 
which  I  could  easily  do,  that  the  Bishops 
who  signed  the  declaration  of  1826 
would  not  have  accepted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lateran  Council.  Nor  can  I 
enter  into  the  immense  question  which 
this  decision  of  the  "  religious  persons  " 
in  the  case  I  have  cited  raises  in  re- 
gard to  Protestant  marriages  in  countries 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  all  of  which,  if  this  precedent  is  to 
be  followed,  are  thereby  declared  null  and 


void.     I  may,  however,  on  a  future  occa- 
sion do  so. 

For  the  present  I  will  only  add  that 
this  case  is  one  necessarily  well  known  to 
Dr.  Manning,  and  that  I  am  therefore 
quite  unable  to  understand  his  negative 
answer  to  my  question  No.  5. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

THE  WRITER  OF  THE  ARTICLES  ON 
"PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN." 


CHAELES  KINGSLEY. 


ALL  the  lovers  of  sound  literature,  and 
all  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  social 
reforms  which  are  most  needed  in  the 
present  day,  will  iave  read  with  a  pang 
of  sincere  regret  the  sad  news  of  Canon 
Kingsley's  death. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
peculiar  merits .  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
writings,  nor  the  effect  which  they  have 
had  upon  the  men  of  his  generation. 

Some  attempt,  however,  may  at  once 
be  made  to  give  a  view  of  the  character 
of  this  remarkable  man. 

Our  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  were  very  fond  of  laying  down  what 
was  the  ruling  motive  which  guided  any 
person  whose  conduct  they  were  examin- 
ing. This  mode  of  theirs  was  sometimes 
carried  to  an  extreme,  for  with  such  a 
variable  creature  as  almost  every  indi- 
vidual man  is,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  set  forth  a  ruling  motive  which 
would  explain  his  conduct  and  define  his 
character.  But,  in  thinking  of  the  life 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  it  is  perhaps  possible 
to  point  out,  if  not  the  ruling  motive,  at 
any  rate  the  ruling  idea  which  governed 
that  life.  Kingsley's  main  idea,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  consisted  in  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  perfection  to  which 
manhood  might  be  brought.  He  was 
in  this  respect  like  an  ancient  Greek, 
and  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 


idea  that  a  great  man  should  excel  in 
all  directions.  He  has  been  called 
"  the  Apostle  of  Muscular  Christianity  ; ;? 
but  this  merely  expressed  one  phase  of 
his  ideal.  His  great  man  was  certainly 
to  excel  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  but 
morally  also  as  well  as  either  mentally  or 
physically.  On  this  ground  alone  he 
was  a  very  useful  man  in  his  generation ; 
for,  with  the  advance  of  civilisation  there 
comes  the  inevitable  division  of  labour ; 
and  in  these  days  the  chief  rewards  are 
for  those  who  excel  in  some  particular 
branch  of  human  effort ;  but  who,  never- 
theless, may  be  narrow-minded  and  small 
in  other  directions — in  short,  very  incom- 
plete men  according  to  Charles  Kingsley's 
standard. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pecu- 
liar idea  of  his  rendered  him  bigoted  or 
narrow-minded  in  his  judgment  of  other 
men.  He  did  not  expect,  for  instance,  every 
man  to  be  an  athlete  like  himself.  I  know 
of  one  of  his  friends  who  is  anything  but 
an  athlete,  who  never  rides  straight  to 
hounds,  and  would  readily  deviate  into 
any  beaten  track  to  avoid  taking  the 
smallest  of  fences.  But  the  good  canon 
was  always  very  tolerant  of  his  friend's 
faintheartedness,  and  continued  to  show 
him  the  most  affectionate  regard,  because 
they  fully  sympathized  with  one  another 
in  reference  to  one  of  the  most  pressing, 
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though  often  least-regarded,  of  public 
questions. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  knew  Charles  Kingsley  well,  or  who 
has  read  his  writings  faithfully,  that  he 
possessed  that  gift  which  it  is  so  hard  to 
define,  but  which  almost  all  men  recognize 
when  it  is  brought  before  them — namely, 
genius.  It  was  a  discursive  genius  which 
one  sometimes  could  have  wished  to  have 
been  bounded  in  certain  directions ;  but 
it  was  genius. 

With  regard  to  his  moral  qualities,  he 
was  a  singularly  affectionate  man — very 
earnest,  very  kindly,  feeling  deeply  for 
the  labours  and  sufferings  of  others,  and 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poor.  He  was,  indeed,  the  model  of  a 
parish  priest ;  and,  considering  the  tempta- 
tions to  higher  flights  which  genius  always 
offers,  that  he  should  have  fulfilled  these 
humbler  duties  so  admirably  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise. 

He  was,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  tem- 
pestuous in  his  indignation  when  any  con- 
duct that  was  base,  mean,  or  cowardly  (he 
could  not  endure  a  coward)  was  brought 
before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
wonderfully  tolerant  as  regards  the  ordi- 
nary frailties  of  mankind,  If  the  general 
character  of  any  person  he  had  to  deal 
with  was  good  and  worthy,  he  was  very 
slow  to  blame  for  minor  faults,  and  always 
sought  to  raise  the  character  by  encour- 
agement rather  than  by  condemnation. 

There  was  one  point  very  peculiar  in 
him,  intellectually  speaking.  Though  a 
very  ardent  man,  and  holding  his  opinions 
very  strongly  when  he  had  once  formed 
them,  he  was  wont  to  listen  with  marked 
deference  to  any  opinions  on  the  other  side, 
if  they  were  expressed  by  any  one  whom 
he  believed  to  be  thoroughly  sincere. 

This  deference  on  his  part  was  some- 
times misconstrued,  for  some  of  those  who 
knew  how  firmly  he  was  attached  to  his 
own  views  could  hardly  realise  his  toler- 
ance when  adverse  views  were  propounded 
to  him. 


He  was  one  of  those  men  in  whose  eyes 
you  could  perceive  the  nascent  tear  when- 
ever you  told  him  of  any  course  of  action 
that  was  noble,  long-suffering,  unselfish, 
or  magnanimous. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  companions.  There  was  not 
any  man  of  his  time,  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Carlyle,  with  whom  a  walk  or  ride  in  the 
country  was  such  a  high  pleasure.  His 
immense  knowledge  of  animal  life,  his 
tenderness  for  it,  his  appreciation  of  it, 
came  out  then  in  full  force.  Nor  was  his 
knowledge  of  trees,  flowers,  find  all  the 
products  of  the  earth  less  remarkable  or 
rendered  by  him  less  instructive.  All 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  will  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  lost  by  his 
death  one  of  the  most  charming  com- 
panions, as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  of  friends.  He  never  said  behind 
people's  backs  what  he  would  not  have 
said  to  their  faces. 

This  slight  description  of  his  character 
is  written  by  a  friend ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  our  intimate  friends  are 
not  those  who  least  understand  our  cha- 
racters, and  who,  from  their  very  affection 
for  us,  are  least  prone  to  underrate  our 
failings. 

There  have  been  few  friends  whose 
intimacy  has  been  more  thorough  than 
that  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  Frederick 
Maurice  ;  and  Maurice  has  been  heard  to 
say  of  his  friend  Kingsley,  that  he  was 
the  best  son,  the  best  father,  the  best 
husband,  the  best  friend,  the  best  parish 
priest,  that  he  ever  knew. 

When  a  man  dies,  if  he  is  ever  so  con- 
siderable a  personage,  his  place  appears 
to  be  soon  filled  up,  and  the  world  seems 
to  go  on  much  as  it  did  when  he  was  still 
alive.  But  this  is  mere  seeming;  and 
when  a  man  of  the  mark  of  Charles 
Kingsley  is  taken  from  us,  it  is  in  reality 
a  great  loss  for  the  world,  and  an  especial 
loss  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be 
numbered  amongst  his  friends. 

A.  H. 
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THE     UNTRAVELLED     TRAVELLER 
Lines  written  on  the  Recovery  of  Prince  Leopold. 

1  WHEN  brothers  part  for  manhood's  race,' 
And  gladly  seek  from  year  to  year, 

From  scene  to  scene,  from  place  to  place, 
The  wonders  of  each  opening  sphere, 

Is   there  no  venturous  path  in  store, 

To  undiscovered  haunt  or  shore, 

For   him  -whom  Fate  forbade  to  roam, 

The  untravelled  traveller  at  home? 


Yes,  gallant  youth !      What  though  to  thee 
Nor  Egypt's  sands,  nor  Russia's  snows, 

Nor  Grecian  isle,  nor  tropic  sea, 

Nor  Western  worlds,  their  wealth  disclose 

Thy  wanderings  have  been  vaster  far 

Than  midnight  sun  or  southern  star; 

And  thou,  too,  hast  thy  trophies  won, 

Of  toils  achieved  and  exploits  done. 

No.  185. — VOL.  xxxi.  c  c 
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For  thrice  thy  weary  feet  have  trod 

The  pathway  to  the  realms  of  Death ; 
And  leaning  on  the  hand  of  God, 

With  halting  step  and  panting  breath, 
Thrice  from  the  edge  of  that  dread  bourn, 
From  which  no  travellers  return, 
Thou  hast,  like  him  who  rose  at  Nain, 
Come  back  to  life  and  light  again. 


Each  winding  of  that  mournful  way, 
Each  inlet  of  that  shadowy  shore, 

Thro'  restless  night  and  tedious  day 
'Twas  thine  to  fathom  and  explore; 

Thro'  hairbreadth  'scapes  and  shocks  as  rude 

As  e'er  are  met  in  fire  or  flood, 

Thou,  in  thy  solitary  strife, 

Hast  borne  aloft  thy  charmed  life. 


Yet  in  this  pilgrimage  of  ill 

Sweet  tracts  and  isles  of  peace  were  thine — 
Dear  watchful  friends,  strong  gentle  skill, 

Consoling  words  of  Love  Divine, 
A  Eoyal  mother's  ceaseless  care, 
A  nation's  sympathising  prayer, 
The  Everlasting  Arms  beneath 
That  lighten'd  even  the  load  of  death. 
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Those  long  descents,  that  upward  climb, 

Shall  give  an  inward  strength  and  force, 
Breath' d  as  by  Alpine  heights  sublime 

Through  all  thy  dark  and  perilous  course, 
Not  Afric's  swamps  nor  Biscay's  wave 
Demand  a  heart  more  firm  and  brave, 
Than  may  for  thee  be  born  and  bred, 
Even  on  thy  sick  and  lonely  bed. 


And  still  as  months  and  years  roll  by, 
A  world-wide  prospect  shall  unfold — 
The  realm  of  art,  the  poet's  sky, 

The  land  of  wisdom's  purest  gold. 
These  shalt  thou  traverse  to  and  fro, 
In  search  of  these  thy  heart  shall  glow, 
And  many  a  straggler  shall  be  led 
To  follow  in  thine  onward  tread. 


. '  Hast  Thou,  0  Father,1  dear  and  true, 

'  One  blessing  only — none  for  me  1 
'Bless,  0  my  Father,  bless  me  too, 

*  Out  of  Thy  boundless  charity.' 
Eest,  troubled  spirit,  calmly  rest  : 
He  blesses,  and  thou  shalt  be  blest ; 
And  from  thy  hard-wrought  happiness 
Thou  wilt  the  world  around  thee  bless. 

A.  P.  S. 

1  Genesis  xxvii.  38. 
February  12,  1875. 
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WHAT  is  the  genesis  of  "Paradise 
Lost?"  How  came  Milton  to  choose 
the  particular  subject  of  the  Fall  of  Man 
for  a  poem  ?  Why  an  epic  poem,  and 
why  a  poem  at  all  f  In  short,  what  do 
we  know  of  the  history  of  Milton's 
poetical  writings  ? 

Such  an  inquiry  has  not  a  merely 
biographical  interest.  In  the  case  of 
Milton  the  life  is  inseparable  from  the 
poetry.  We  cannot  feel  the  latter  with- 
out knowing  the  former.  The  literary 
history  of  the  poems  is  here  the  true  key 
to  the  full  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
of  them. 

In  the  handsome  edition  of  Milton's 
Poetical  Works  which   we  owe  to  the 
enterprise  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  the  editor, 
Professor  David  Masson,  has  made  ex- 
haustive treatment  the  rule  and  law  of  his 
editing.    That  is  to  say,  whatever  topics 
he  has  thought  fit  to  start,  he  has  treated 
with  a  completeness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  He  has  not  been  content  to 
summarise  what  others  have  said,  but 
has  gone  in  for  a  thorough  investigation, 
ab  ovo.     He  has  disdained  the  cheap  and 
easy  editing  which    strikes  off  a  few 
piquant  paragraphs,  and  leaves  half  the 
case  out  of  sight  to  put  the  pretty  things 
forward.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  anything  half  explained, 
which  he  once  undertakes  to  explain. 
This  is  necessarily  a  lengthy  process,  and 
can  be  applied  to  but  very  few  topics. 
In  order  that  this  full  justice  may  be 
done  to  such  questions  as  are  raised, 
others  must  necessarily  be  omitted  alto- 
gether.    For  instance,  Milton's  relation 
to  his  predecessors  and  successors   in 
English  poetry,  is  not  included  in  the 
subjects  discussed  at  all.     Yet  this  is  a 
point  of  view  which  is  essential  to  the 
right  understanding  of  Milton.     Critics 
compare  the  "Paradise  Lost"  with  the 
"  Iliad,"  the  "^Eneid,"  the  "  Pharsalia," 
the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered."     And  they 


must  do  so,  for  Milton  wrote  after  the 
study  of,  and  with  conscious  reference 
to,  the  great  epics  of  the  world.  But 
the  critic  ought  also  to  reproduce,  for 
himself  and  for  his  audience,  the  con- 
dition of  poetry  in  Milton's  own  age. 
No  poet,  however  superior,  wholly 
evades  the  unconscious  influence  of  his 
contemporaries. 

If  this  introductory  topic  is  passed 
over  by  Mr.  Masson,  it  is  no  doubt  because 
space  would  not  allow  its  being  worked 
out  with  the  completeness  which  Mr. 
Masson's  method  requires.  He  has,  for 
instance,  made  the  scheme  and  meaning 
of  the  poem  the  subject  of  a  dissertation 
which  is  truly  exhaustive  of  the  subject. 
It  appears,  too,  to  be  an  original  inves- 
tigation, except  so  far  as  Mr.  Masson 
may  himself  have  anticipated  parts  of  it 
in  periodicals.  As  far  as  I  am.  aware, 
it  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
Miltonic  criticism  which  has  been  made 
in  our  generation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  whole  field 
of  criticism  had  to  be  surveyed  on  the 
same  scale,  an  edition  of  Milton's 
poetical  works  would  be  impossible. 
We  should  never  come  to  the  poems 
themselves.  If  we  took  to  editing  our 
poets  as  the  French  edit  theirs — e.g., 
for  Malherbe,  most  costive  of  poets,  five 
thick  octavos  of  GOO  pages  each  are  re- 
quired— what  library  would  contain 
them  ?  If  all  the  Miltoniana  were  to  be 
bound  up  with  Milton,  the  poet  would 
be  buried  beneath  his  annotator,  as 
Saumaise  buried  Solinus,  or  Tzschukke 
Pomponius  Mela. 

But  though  impossible  to  have  so 
much  in  an  edition,  yet  we  should  be 
glad  elsewhere  to  have  Mr.  Masson's 
knowledge  to  elucidate  many  points 
which  have  been  slightly  or  summarily 
touched  by  the  critics,  but  never 
subjected  to  that  sort  of  scientific 
analysis  which  he  has  here  applied 
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to  literary  criticism.  One  such  topic 
which  we  would  willingly  have  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Masson  before  he  leaves 
the  subject  of  Milton,  is  the  question 
with  which  I  began — By  what  steps  and 
influences  were  Milton's  thoughts  turned 
in  the  particular  direction  which  they 
took  ?  How  came  he  to  select  the  Fall  of 
Man  as  his  theme  ? 

This  is  not  a .  portion  of  Milton's 
biography,  hut  a  part  of  Miltonic  criti- 
cism. I  have  said  that  Milton's  poetry 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  his  life. 
This  is  so  in  a  much  deeper  sense  than 
the  mere  outbreak  into  personal  allusion 
in  which  from  time  to  time  he  invites 
our  sympathy.  Such  sympathy  is,  for 
instance,  appealed  to  in  the  "  Samson 
Agonistes,"  where  the  subjective  interest 
or  reflection  of  the  writer's  own  feeling 
rises  into  the  highest  pathos,  while  the 
dramatic  interest  is  scarcely  sustained. 
Such  is  the  touching  passage  in  the 
opening  of  the  third  book  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  where  he  brings  before  us  the 
dread  calamity  of  his  later  years.  The 
deprivation  of  sight  is  aggravated  by  its 
being  a  deprivation  of  knowledge,  for 
one  who  had  sought  wisdom  with  a  pure 
devotion  rarely  equalled. 

41  But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  raz'd.' ' 

Such  personal  intimations  of  feeling 
have  in  any  poet  at  any  time  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  a  reader,  who  is  hereby 
taken  into  the  writer's  confidence,  and 
associated  with  him  in  his  composition. 
These  episodes,  so  far  from  interfering 
with  the  dramatic  illusion,  or  breaking 
the  conduct  of  the  poem,  enhance  its 
effect  by  giving  us  an  alternative  posi- 
tion. We  look  on  at  the  poem  both 
from  the  pit  as  spectators,  and  from 
behind  the  scenes  with  the  author.  The 
change  of  place  varies  our  attitude  and 
multiplies  our  appreciation. 

Quite  other,  and  beyond  this,  is  that 
relation  of  Milton's  poetry  to  his  life, 
which  I  am  now  asking  my  reader's 
attention  to.  Milton's  poetry  is  in  a 
much  deeper  sense  subjective.  It  is 


not  only  that  he  occasionally,  by  way 
of  prologue  or  episode,  reminds  the 
reader  of  himself.  It  is,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  poetry,  Milton  is 
himself  an  invisible  presence.  He 
lives  through  all  its  life,  and  extends 
through  all  its  extent.  His  book  is 
not  a  composition  on  a  set  subject,  it 
is  an  offspring  of  the  whole  of  his 
thoughts — it  is  his  thought  whole  and 
entire.  His  book  is  himself.  It  is  not 
an  atom  thrown  off  from  the  soul — it  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  soul.  The  poem 
is  the  self-realised  soul. 

This  intimate  relation  between  the 
mind  of  the  man  and  his  book,  this 
sustained  presence  of  the  creative  spirit 
throughout  his  creation,  is  the  consi- 
deration which  must  form  the  starting 
point  of  all  Miltonic  criticism.  In 
this  consideration  I  find  the  explanation 
of  the  greatness — of  the  genius,  if  you 
wiU— of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Milton's 
life  that  he  had  from  a  very  early  period 
contemplated  the  production  of  some 
great  work.  He  makes  no  secret  of  this 
lofty  ambition.  With  life  still  before 
him,  at  two-and- thirty,  he  announces 
to  the  world  his  projects,  in  language 
which  we  should  justly  tax  as  grand- 
iloquent, if  it  were  not  that  it  was 
justified  by  the  performance. 

"  Perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I 
had  in  memory,  composed  at  under 
twenty  or  thereabout,  met  with  accept- 
ance. ...  I  began  thus  far  to  assent 
to  them,  and  divers  of  my  friends  here 
at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
prompting  which  now  grows  daily  upon 
me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study, 
which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this 
life,  joined  with  the  strong  propensity 
of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  some- 
thing so  written  to  after-times  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

These  words  were  published  in  1641, 
when  Milton  was  thirty-two,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  project,  or  aspira- 
tion, they  indicate,  was  of  much  earlier 
birth  in  his  breast.  In  the  Latin  lines 
addressed  to  the  venerable  Marchese 
di  Villa,  he  had  already  spoken  with 
unreserve  of  his  lofty  poetical  ambition. 
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It  was  nothing  less  than  an  epic  which 
he  was  meditating,  and  the  subject  of 
it  was  to  be  taken  from  Arturian  ro- 
mance. 

' '  Siquando  indigenas  revocabo in  carmina  reges, 
Arturumqueetiam  sub  terns  bellamoventem, 
Aut  dicam  invictse  social!  foedere  mensa) 
Magnanimos  Heroas,  et  (0  modo  spiritus 

adsit) 
Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum   sub  marte 

phalanges  ! " 

These  lines  are  in  the  poem,  "Mansus," 
which  was  written  at  Naples  in  1638, 
and  in  Milton's  twenty-ninth  year.  From 
their  tenor,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
announcement  in  the  "  Epitaphium  Da- 
monis,"  written  in  1639,  and  again  in 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  the 
"Reason  of  Church  Government"  in 
1641,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that 
this  poetic  enterprise  was  not  a  passing 
phase  of  young  ambition,  such  as  hun- 
dreds have  experienced  who  soon  put 
all  thoughts  of  poetry  aside  for  ever. 

I  should,  indeed,  from  a  comparison 
of  these  passages  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  have  felt  pretty  sure 
that  the  earliest  of  these,  the  "  Mansus  " 
of  1638,  was  only  the  first  utterance  of 
a  resolution  taken  long  before,  and  form- 
ing part  of  a  steady  plan  of  life.  But  a 
strong  light  is  thrown  upon  these  more 
specific  engagements  when  they  are 
read  in  connection  with  the  sonnet 
No.  2.  In  this  confession,  which  was 
written  as  early  as  the  poet's  twenty-third 
year,  and  must,  therefore,  be  dated  1631, 
we  find  the  same  style  of  reference  to  a 
contemplated  performance,  which  is  not 
indeed  defined  as  poetical,  but  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  of  a  literary  character.  For 
if  this  is  left  uncertain  by  the  sonnet 
itself,  it  is  manifest  from  the  letter  in 
which  the  sonnet  was  inclosed  when 
it  was  first  composed. 

"  How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of 

youth, 
Stolen    on    his   wing  my  three-and- 

twentieth  year ! 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom 

show'th. 
Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the 

truth 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near  ; 


And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less 

appear, 
Than  some  more  timely-happy  spirits 

endu'th. 

Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or 

high, 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will 

of  Heaven. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's 
eye." 

This  revelation  of  the  high  resolve  of 
a  youth  of  three-and-twenty  is  explicit 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  further  eluci- 
dated by  the  letter  which  was  sent  with 
the  sonnet ;  the  sonnet  was  printed  in 
Milton's  volume  of  poems  in  1645.  The 
letter  in  which  it  was  inclosed  to  a 
friend,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  first 
printed  by  Birch,  from  the  MS.  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  this  letter 
Milton  apologises  for  having  spent  more 
years  than  usual  in  study  at  the  univer- 
sity, by  the  plea  of  making  himself 
more  fit  for  the  work  of  life,  whatever 
that  was  to  be.  He  will  not  allow  that 
the  mere  love  of  learning  is  a  sufficient 
justification.  "Not  the  endless  delight 
of  speculation,  but  the  consideration  of 
that  great  commandment  (in  the  gospel 
set  out  by  the  terrible  seizing  of  him 
that  hid  the  talent),  does  not  press  for- 
ward, as  soon  as  many  do,  to  undergo, 
but  keeps  off  with  a  sacred  reverence 
and  religious  advisement  how  best  to 
undergo ;  not  taking  thought  of  being 
late,  so  it  give  advantage  to  be  more 
fit." 

These  early  intimations — and  there  are 
others  which  I  forbear  to  quote — show 
us  in  the  germ,  and  in  the  process  of  slow 
evolution,  that  which  in  the  perfect  state 
became  "  Paradise  Lost." 

This  circumstance  has  not  a  merely 
biographical  interest.  On  it  hinges  a 
main  principle,  not  of  Miltonic  criticism 
only,  but  of  poetical  theory  generally. 
Is  deliberation,  and  long  preparation, 
and  this  hesitation  as  to  vocation,  con- 
sistent with  the  temperament  of  the 
true  poet  ? 

Milton  proposed  to  himself  at  the 
very  outset  of  life  the  execution  of  some 
great  work.  It  shall  probably  be  literary. 
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Yet  he  is  not  sure  but  that  Providence 
may   call  him  to  political  action.     If 
literary,  he  is  not  certain  that  it  shall  be 
a  poem.    He  decides  that  it  shall  be  so, 
because  some  friends  have  commended 
some  slight  poetical  effusions  of  his. 
When  he  had  settled  that  it  should  be 
a  poem,  he  is  uncertain  what  form  it 
shall  take,  dramatic  or  epic;  what  sub- 
ject it  shall  be  upon.     He  toys   some 
time    with    the    subject  of   Arthur,  a 
subject  of  chivalrous  romance,  which  he 
finally  changes  for  one  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent complexion.      This  is  the  fact. 
Upon  this  fact  some  writers,  and  no  less 
a  critic  than  John  Keble,  have  based  the 
inference  that  work  done  in  this  temper 
and  on  this  system  is  not  true  poetry. 
Keble   classified    poets    as    primary 
and  secondary;    or,   as    we  may    say, 
into  the   inspired   and  the   uninspired. 
The  test  by  which  he  distinguished  them 
is   spontaneity.     The  mark  of  the  pri- 
mary poet  is,  that  he  utters  what  is  in 
him,    because  he  cannot  help  it.     The 
source  of  genuine  poetry  is  a  native  en- 
thusiasm— TO  paviKov.     So  far,  indeed, 
the  theory  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
Keble  exclusively.    It  seems  to  coincide 
with  the  current  doctrine  of  the  essential 
distinction  between  genius  and  talent. 
It  also  falls  in  with  apopular  employment 
of  the  word  "poetical;"  as  when  we  speak 
of  certain  individuals,  characters,  nations, 
periods  of  history,  scenes,  legends,  being 
"  poetical "  by  comparison  with  others, 
which  are  less,  or  not  at  all  so.    On  the 
other  side,  this  theory  falls  in  with  the 
view  which  regards  the  poet  as  a  form 
of  the  prophet,  and  refers  poetic   in- 
spiration,  as  well  as  prophetic,   to   a 
supernatural    infusion.      So    the   early 
fathers,  or  at  least  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
regarded    the     great    philosophers    as 
mouthpieces  of  the  divine  reason.  In  this 
way,  perhaps,  this  theory  of  poetry  may 
have  recommended  itself  to  a  religious 
mind  like  that  of  Keble. 

However  this  may  be,  Keble  would 
refer  all  true  poetry  to  a  deep-seated 
feeling,  a  passionate  devotion  to  some 
one  class  of  objects,  or  train  of  thought. 
Poetry  is  not  art,  but  nature.  The  poet 
does  not  compose  like  the  versifier — he 


pours  himself  out  like  tne  linnet  or  the 
thrush.  He  is  a  man  possessed,  not 
indeed  by  a  spirit,  but  by  an  overpower- 
ing emotion,  which  must  find  vent  to 
prevent  it  from  terminating  in  madness. 
In  poetry  this  emotion  discharges  itself. 
Poeta  nascitur. 

Metre  again  is  not  an  artificial  vehicle 
of  excited  thought.  What  the  poet 
utters  in  a  fine  frenzy  clothes  itself  in 
harmonious  and  metrical  language  by 
the  natural  restraint  which  always  ac- 
companies the  utterance  of  strong  feel- 
ing. The  Same  instinct  which  compels 
the  disburdenment  of  the  feelings,  im- 
poses an  indirectness  in  its  expression. 
All  strong  emotion  is  thus  subject  to  two 
conflicting  impulses.  Enthusiasm  clothes 
itself  in  reserve.  The  inspiration  must 
burst  forth,  but  it  will  not  expose  itself 
to  the  gaze  of  the  callous  and  un- 
sympathizing.  Poetry  is  the  vehicle  of 
this  hoarded  treasure  of  feeling.  It  is 
the  indirect  expression  of  an  over- 
mastering passion. 

It  follows  from  these  principles  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
elaboration  of  poetry.  The  true  poet 
obeys  an  original  genius,  which  will 
not  let  him  be  silent.  The  other  writers 
of  verse,  and  they  are  many,  are  relegated 
in  this  theory  to  the  class  of  "  secondary" 
poets.  There  are  multitudes  of  "  poets  " 
in  every  language,  many  of  them  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence,  in  whom  we 
cannot  assign  any  one  central  thought 
which  has  collected  about  it  the  passion 
of  the  nature,  a  passion  which  must 
burst  its  way.  These  writers  are  poets 
by  art.  They  have  made  themselves 
poets.  They  were  not  called ;  they 
thrust  themselves  in.  They  adopted 
poetry  as  a  branch  of  literature  ;  they 
were  not  urged  into  it  for  their  own 
relief. 

The  distinction  between  the  true,  or 
primary,  poet,  and  the  secondary,  or 
artificial,  poet,  is,  then,  not  one  founded 
on  the  talents  of  the  writer,  nor  on  the 
nature  of  his  composition ;  it  is  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  the  animus  of 
the  poet  himself.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
his  mind  which  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  This  mental  attitude  the 
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reader  is  made  to  feel  throughout  what 
he  writes ;  but  it  may  be  in  part 
gathered  from  his  life  and  history. . 

An  instance  of  native  poetic  tem- 
perament may  be  found  in  Tasso.  The 
young  Tasso  had  poured  out  many,  and 
some  of  the  most  beautiful,  stanzas  of 
the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  before  he 
was  twenty.  He  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  whole  poem  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  His  imagination  was  so  fasci- 
nated by  the  subject,  that  not  all  the 
adventures  and  crosses  of  an  unsettled 
and  calamitous  existence  could  set  it 
aside  or  obscure  it  for  an  instant. 

Take,  again,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We 
must  in  this  case  look  at  the  metrical 
tales  and  the  Waverley  Novels  as  form- 
ing one  series — the  novels  are  poems  in 
prose.  The  series  is  animated  through- 
out by  one  spirit,  that  of  fond  regret  for 
'the  life  of  lawless,  but  semi-chivalrous, 
adventure  which  had  prevailed  among 
his  ancestors  on  the  Border.  The  ima- 
ginative regret  for  these  heroic  times 
blended  with  the  loved  scenery  of  the 
hills,  with  local  imagery,  even  with  the 
dialect  of  the  district, — this  is  the  staple 
of  Scott's  creation  as  it  exists  in  his 
writings.  And  when  we  turn  from 
these  writings  to  his  life,  to  inquire 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  we  find 
that  the  vein  of  feeling  which  yielded 
him  wealth  as  a  writer  was  fed  by  the 
conception  and  inspiration  of  which  his 
visible  life  was  composed.  Even  when 
novel- writing  had  been  turned  by  him 
into  a  trade,  and  his  good  genius  for- 
sook him,  it  was  not  that  he  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  love  of  income,  it  was  in 
a  romantic  attempt  to  realise,  in  stone 
at  Abbotsford,  his  ideal  of  a  Scottish 
baronial  hall,  that  he  was  ruined. 

In  another  line  of  production  take 
Moliere  as  an  example.  A  decided, 
irresistible  vocation  drew  him  into  dra- 
matic composition.  In  vain  his  father's 
business  opened  to  him  an  assured 
prospect  of  wealth.  In  vain  his  class- 
fellow,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  offered  him 
a  place  about  the  court,  where  he  might 
have  figured  as  a  gentleman.  The 
theatre,  the  passion  of  representation, 
had  got  entire  possession  of  him,  and 


drew  him  into  a  career,  then  the  very 
revei'se  of  lucrative,  despised  by  the 
nobility,  excommunicated  by  the 
Church.  Genius  was  not  here  allied 
with  ambition,  but  encountered  and 
overmastered  ambition,  prudence,  pro- 
spects. 

Overwhelming  impulse  in  a  fixed 
direction,  instinct,  inspiration,  improvi- 
sation, entrainement,  these  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  true  poet.  There  is 
no  choosing,  no  deliberation,  no  inter- 
vention of  will,  but — 

— "  bacchatur  vates  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  deum." 

Of  all  this,  it  is  said,  we  find  in  Mil- 
ton the  very  contrary.  "Long  choosing, 
and  beginning  late,"  he  does  not  know 
if  he  shall  write  prose  or  verse,  an  epic 
or  a  drama.  He  makes  a  list  of  nearly 
one  hundred  subjects,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  comparing  their  possibilities  for 
literary  treatment.  The  subjects  are 
suggested  by  his  reading,  not  by  his 
imagination.  They  are  largely  histori- 
cal. He  might  have  taken  one  as  well 
as  another.  And  when  he  does  at  last 
compel  his  reluctant  muse  to  the  task  of 
composition,  the  product  corresponds ; 
a  work  of  high  art,  elaborate  mosaic, 
drawn  from  the  stores  of  a  vast  reading. 
The  vulgar  have  always  found  Milton's 
"learning"  a  stumbling-block.  The 
hostile  critic  finds  in  it  an  evidence  of 
want  of  genius.  There  is  high  literary 
skill ;  there  is  no  passionate  devotion  to 
some  one  class  of  objects  or  train  of 
thought.  There  is  an  enthusiasm,  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  Milton  is,  like  that 
of  Kubens,  an  enthusiasm  of  his  art, 
not  of  his  subject.  He  is  in  every  line 
conscious  that  he  is  the  builder  of 
the  lofty  rhyme. 

The  praise  of  poetic  feeling,  of  true 
creative  genius,  belongs  assuredly  to 
Tasso,  Scott,  and  Moliere.  But  a  critical 
theory  which  results  in  placing  Tasso, 
Scott,  Moliere  in  the  rank  of  primary, 
or  genuine  poets,  and  leaves  Milton 
among  the  secondary,  at  least  excites 
suspicion.  I  would  not  say  that  the 
theory  ipso  facto  explodes  itself  by 
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bringing  out  such  a  verdict.  A  critical 
doctrine  endorsed  by  the  name  of  Keble 
deserves  not  only  respectful  handling, 
but  careful  examination.  The  unkind- 
ness  of  his  friends,  "which  has  hoisted 
his  name  into  the  position  of  a  party- 
leader,  has  obscured  Keble's  valid  claims 
to  be  a  poet,  and  his  still  stronger 
claims  as  a  feeling  and  appreciative 
critic  of  poetry. 

In  this  theory  of  poetry,  in  which 
spontaneity,  or  inspiration,  is  made  the 
test  of  the  primary,  or  true  poet,  and 
in  which  the  source  of  poetry  is  found 
in  seeking  the  relief  of  an  overpowering 
feeling,  lies,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
very  truth.  The  true  explanation  of  the 
poetic  mystery,  about  which  so  nmch  has 
been  written,  is  here.  But  confusedly 
apprehended,  or  imperfectly  worked  out, 
it  has  led  some  critics,  and  even  so 
genial  a  critic  as  Keble,  into  a  general 
repudiation  of  all  elaborate  poetry,  and 
into  a  particularly  erroneous  verdict  in 
the  case  of  Milton.  It  is  Milton's  case 
which  I  have  in  view  at  this  moment. 
But  in  endeavouring  to  show  that 
Keble's  verdict  ought  to  be  set  aside  as 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  general  principle  on 
which  that  verdict,  which  placed  Milton 
in  the  second  class  of  poets,  was  based. 
I  have  said  that  I  admit  the  principle 
in  its  true  sense,  but  dispute  the  infer- 
ence. 

The  principle  in  question  is  not  more 
Keble's  than  it  is  Schiller's,  and  not 
more  Schiller's  than  it  is  Aristotle's. 
But  though  it  can  claim  the  authority 
of  such  great  names,  it  has  not  been  by 
any  means  assented  to  by  all  philo- 
sophic critics.  For  this  principle  of  a 
central  thought  or  passion,  drawing  to 
itself  the  forces  of  the  poet's  whole 
nature,  involves  in  it  the  farther  doc- 
trine that  the  poem  and  the  poet  are 
inseparable,  that  they  form  a  whole 
which  must  be  judged  together.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doctrine  which, 
I  believe,  is  not  unpopular,  that  a  poem, 
like  a  statue,  is  a  work  of  art,  a  "  thing 
of  beauty,"  to  be  enjoyed  while  it  is 
before  us,  but  of  which  we  ask  not 
whence  it  came,  or  how  it  got  there. 


This  theory  also  has  the  support  of 
great  names,  and  notoriously  that  of 
Goethe,  though  Goethe  is  here  often 
greatly  caricatured  by  his  followers. 

The  other  doctrine  regards  poetry  not 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  a  prophetic 
utterance.  It  is  not  a  toy  offered  for 
the  amusement  of  the  intellectual  vo- 
luptuary, or  the  recreation  of  the 
leisure  moments  of  the  busy.  As  the 
noblest  product,  the  highest  effort,  of 
human  intelligence  raised  to  a  state  of 
intense  and  ecstatic  contemplation,  it 
demands  for  its  reception  our  most 
serious  hours.  The  attitude  to  which 
it  is  addressed  in  the  hearer  is  not  that 
of  the  critic,  but  that  of  the  disciple. 
If  we  go  to  the  poet,  it  must  be  as  we 
go  to  the  seer,  not  to  seat  ourselves  on 
the  chair  of  the  judge,  but  to  sit  at  his 
feet.  If  we  cannot  do  this  we  shall 
not  catch  the  mystic  tones  in  which  he 
speaks  to  the  listening  ear.  We  shall 
see  in  his  words  only  verses  to  be  scan- 
ned and  measured.  Here  is  a  foot  too 
many,  here  is  a  figure  out  of  joint ; 
there  a  catachresis—an  impossible  con- 
junction of  images.  We  edit  and  com- 
ment the  poets  still,  but  it  is  not  to  see 
what  they  meant,  but  what  faults  they 
made.  Mr.  Elwin  has  proved  that 
Pope  could  not  write  English  ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  convincingly  shown  that 
Vergil  was  a  schoolboy  who  wrote  only 
clever  exercises.  Eeverence  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  true  criticism ; 
for  the  only  question  of  sound  criticism 
is  "What  is  this  writer's  meaning?" 
"What  truth  does  he  endeavour  to 
convey  ? "  Endeavour,  I  say,  for  no 
poetry  is  perfect,  or  near  it.  It  is  a 
struggle,  an  endeavour  to  convey  an 
impression  far  short  of  the  fulness 
with  which  the  writer's  soul  is  agitated. 
Every  poem,  is  a  fragment.  It  is  a 
spark  struck  off,  an  incarnation  from 
the  abiding  essence.  The  mind  of  the 
poet  is  what  we  want  to  penetrate  to  ; 
his  words  are  only  the  telescope  to 
bring  the  man  nearer  to  us. 

On  this  hypothesis  there  can  be  no 
great  poetry  but  that  which  flows  from 
a  great  mind.  Or  rather  all  poetry  is 
great,  and  true,  and  genuine,  so  far  as 
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it  is  the  utterance  of  a  great,  and  true 
and  genuine  nature.  A  poet  can  but 
give  what  he  has  in  him  ;  and  the  more 
he  has  in  him  the  more  he  can  give. 
Here  comes  in  Hegel's  dictum,  that  "  the 
value  of  a  work  of  art  rises  in  the  ratio 
as  the  thought  is  more  deep  and  com- 
prehensive, and  in  the  ratio  as  that 
thought  is  more  vividly  expressed." 

Thus,  at  the  outset  we  see  that  the 
attempt  to  make  two  distinct  classes  of 
poets,  the  primary  and  the  secondary, 
and  to  make  the  possession  of  a  "ruling 
passion  "  the  test  of  admission  into  the 
class  of  '  primary,'  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  poetical  literature  of  any  language 
ranges  from  its  highest  point  to  its 
lowest,  through  a  scale  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  graduate  with  precision, 
through  fine  shades  of  merit,  just  as 
human  character  does,  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  poetry  is  the  purest 
efflux  of  the  human  character.  To  no 
human  spirit  is  given  the  endowment  of 
universal  insight.  The  widest  range  of 
thought  and  feeling  has  its  horizon 
somewhere.  And  we  must  descend  very 
low  in  the  scale  before  we  reach  a  singer 
who  has  no  vein,  no  impulse  from 
without,  no  nature — who  can  give  us 
nothing.  As  a  convenient  distinction 
for  popular  use,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  our  speaking  of  first-rate  and 
second-rate  poetry.  But  as  a  scientific 
classification,  grounded  upon  an  essential 
difference  in  the  men,  the  distinction 
breaks  down  when  applied  to  the  facts 
of  literature.  And  the  popular  desig- 
nation of  "great"  reserved  for  a  few 
poets  out  of  all  time,  is  not  tested  or 
measured  by  the  criterion  which  this 
theory  assumes,  viz.,  the  presence  of  one 
overwhelming  train  of  thought.  The 
popular  classification  does  not  base  itself 
upon  a  regard  had  to  any  one  specific 
quality.  "  Great"  or  "  first-class,"  when 
said  of  a  poet  is  an  epithet  used  with 
the  same  laxity  as  when  applied  to  a 
man.  As  men  are  popularly  called 
"  great "  for  very  various  and  incommen- 
surable qualities,  so  poets  are  classed  as 
"great  poets"  for  the  possession  of  very 
varied  and  incompatible  gifts.  Many  of 
the  minor  poets  are  more  conspicuously 


dominated  by  a  single  idea  than  some 
of  the  greater.  Crabbe  will  hardly  be 
classed  by  criticism  among  the  greater 
poets.  Yet  he  surely  has  true  poetic 
sensibility  which  shows  itself  in  one 
decided  direction — sympathy  with  the 
sorrow  and  gloom  of  homely  life.  But 
as  we  rise  in  the  scale  and  come  to  the 
grand  writers,  this  singleness  of  direction 
tends  to  disappear.  Mental  cultivation 
is  its  direct  antagonist.  As  the  sym- 
pathies spread  with  the  expanding  in- 
tellect, feeling  is  no  longer  pent  in  a 
single  channel.  Keble's  criterion  fails 
precisely  in  its  application  to  the 
greatest  poets.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
would  have  applied  it  to  Shakspere.  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  has  anywhere 
tried  to  do  so.  In  applying  it  to  Milton 
it  led  him  into  the  paradox  of  placing 
Milton  among  the  secondary  poets.  The 
wide  range  of  Milton's  imagination,  the 
wealth  of  acquirement  and  association, 
the  spoil  of  all  the  ages,  with  which 
Milton  decorated  his  edifice,  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  a  critic,  whose  sensi- 
bility was  keen,  but  whose  horizon  was 
narrow,  the  burning  passion,  the 
thrilling  pathos,  which  a  spirit  in 
harmony  with  the  poet  can  feel  glowing 
and  throbbing  deep  down  below  the 
measured  cadence  of  the  Miltonic 
verse. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  Milton's  "  long 
choosing  and  beginning  late  "  being  in- 
consistent with  a  true  poetic  vocation, 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  greatness  of 
his  product.  No  poet,  as  no  artist,  can 
bring  out  in  words,  or  on  the  canvas, 
more  than  that  which  is  in  him.  A 
young  poet  can,  at  most,  give  evidence 
of  ardent  feeling  and  fresh  imagination. 
Many  poets  continue  young  throughout, 
and  give  us  no  more  at  fifty  than  they 
did  at  twenty.  Not  so  Milton.  For 
some  of  his  best  years  he  was  indeed 
truant  to  his  genius,  carried  away  more 
by  a  stoical  sense  of  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  than  by  the  political  passion  of 
the  day.  First  blindness,  and  then  the 
fall  of  his  party,  brought  him  back  to 
his  true  vocation.  He  had  never  forgot- 
ten this  vocation,  indeed  he  had  never 
suspended  the  preparation  for  it.  And 
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what  poet  ever  made  such  preparation 
for  his  work,  ever  passed  through  such 
an  apprenticeship  ?  We  have  seen  that 
all  his  first  years,  from  the  university 
onwards,  he  was  educating  himself  for 
poetry.  He  was  not  laying  up  ma- 
terials, collecting  passages,  gathering 
pearls  of  expression  in  order  after- 
wards to  string  them ;  he  was  forming 
and  feeding  his  mind.  He  ranged 
over  the  fields  of  knowledge,  not  indeed 
without  a  love  of  knowledge,  but  still 
with  an  end  in  view,  that  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  What  distinguishes 
Milton  from  Selden  or  Saumaise1? 
They  were  men  of  learning.  Milton 
would  have  been  called  learned  if  he 
had  amassed  the  knowledge  he  had, 
simply  for  its  own  sake.  But  he  did 
not  aim  at  accumulating,  he  aimed  at 
informing.  He  had  a  reflex  object,  the 
creation  and  storing  of  his  own  intellect 
and  imagination.  He  knew  that  any 
work  of  literature  is  only  worth  what 
its  writer  is  worth.  Men  do  not  gather 
grapes  off  thorns.  He  steadily  pre- 
pared, not  a  book,  but  himself.  He  did 
not  overlay  his  mind  and  crush  its 
vigour  by  the  weight  of  acquisition,  but 
fed  and  stored  it.  His  ideal  was  "  to 
know  what  is  of  use  to  know,"  and  that 
his  heart  should  "  contain  of  good,  wise, 
just,  the  perfect  shape."  Blind,  old, 
poor,  dependent  on  uncultivated  and 
unaffectionate  daughters,  he  led  the  life 


of  meditative  solitude  from  which  alone 
a  great  work  can  proceed.  At  sixty  he 
was  as  systematic  a  student  as  he  had 
ever  been,  and  had  his  days  regularly 
distributed  for  the  different  kinds  of 
work.  From  the  social  poet  of  modern 
life,  a  favourite  at  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
caressed  by  society,  expect  congenial 
work.  From  the  brooding  solitude  and 
isolation  of  Michael  Angelo  came  the 
"  Moses,"  and  the  "  Last  Judgment."  On 
no  other  conditions  can  the  world  be 
gifted  with  a  noble  poem,  or  a  work  of 
the  highest  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Keble 
made  a  mistake  in  his  judgment  of 
Milton — a  mistake  which  compromises 
his  character  as  a  critic  of  poetry.  It 
is  an  easy  mode  of  explaining  Keble's 
lapsus  by  ascribing  it  to  theological 
prejudice.  Bentley,  in  the  generation 
after  Milton,  complained  that  "thou- 
sands because  they  hated  the  man, 
could  see  no  merit  in  the  poem." — (Pre- 
face to  Paradise  Lost.) 

The  question  of  the  feelings  which 
sway  an  individual  mind  is  not  one  for 
criticism  ;  and  it  is  odious  to  impute 
motives.  The  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  theory  under  which  Keble  pro- 
nounced his  depreciatory  verdict  on 
Milton,  is  one  of  wider  interest,  and 
one  which  is  fairly  open  to  critical 
discussion. 

MARK  PATTISON. 
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CASTLE  DALY : 
THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  YES,  he  was  right ;  I  have  made  mis- 
takes. I  would  not  believe  anything 
contrary  to  my  hopes.  I  chose  to  forget 
the  other  laws  besides  my  own  that 
were  ruling  my  little  kingdom.  There 
was  pride  and  presumption,  as  well  as 
want  of  foresight,  in  my  plans." 

"  Bat  Mr.  Thornley  says  now,  that  it 
was  he  who  was  in  the  wrong — he  does 
indeed,  Cousin  Anne.  He  accuses  him- 
self of  presumption  for  differing  from 
you,  and  I  liked  him  for  saying  that, 
and  believed  in  him  as  I  had  never 
done  before." 

"  Well,  the  purging  is  severe  enough ; 
we  ought  to  come  out  of  it  emptied 
of  old,  self-glorifying  illusions  at  all 
events." 

Anne  O'Elaherty,  who,  in  the  energy 
of  her  first  speech,  had  partly  raised 
herself  from  her  sofa,  sank  back  weary 
and  faint  at  these  words,  and  Ellen 
came  near  to  bathe  her  forehead,  and 
make  her  smell  a  flagon  of  scent,  con- 
cocted, after  one  of  her  own  recipes,  from 
Good  People's  Hollow  wild  flowers  in 
happier  days. 

She  was  slowly  recovering  from  a 
bad  attack  of  the  famine  fever.  "  But 
was  it  recovery,  or  only  passing 
into  another  stage  of  illness  ? "  Ellen 
sadly  asked  herself,  when,  having  done 
what  she  could  to  revive  her  patient, 
she  resumed  her  seat  by  her  side,  and 
looked  lovingly  at  the  changed  face. 
There  was  something  on  it  more  hope- 
less than  traces  of  illness ;  there  was 
a  lifeless  droop  of  the  mouth  and 
eyes,  a  weight  of  weariness  and  pain  on 
the  brows  ("heart-break  "  Peter  Lynch 
called  it),  which  Ellen  had  first  noticed 
there  before  the  fever  attacked  her,  on 
her  return  from  Galway,  where  she  had 


accompanied  the  first  band  of  emigrants 
from  her  valley,  and  seen  them  embark 
in  the  ship  that  was  to  take  them  to 
America. 

Another  party  was  shortly  to  follow, 
as  might  be  gathered  from  the  heaps  of 
bundles  of  clothing  ticketed  with  names 
that  filled  the  tables,  and  were  piled  up 
against  the  walls  of  the  turret  room,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  little  works  of  art 
that  had  been  stored  there  in  old  times. 
Ellen's  fingers  had  been  busy  on  the 
component  parts  of  another  bundle 
when  the  conversation  began;  and 
Anne  had  only  lately  let  a  flannel  gar- 
ment fall  to  the  ground,  because  her 
weak  fingers  could  not  hold  it.  .  In  a 
few  minutes  Ellen  took  up  her  work, 
and  with  the  busy  movement  of  her 
needle,  resumed  the  talk,  beginning, 
without  preface,  on  the  subject  that  she 
knew  her  patient's  thoughts  were  at 
work  upon. 

"  I  think  the  letters  from  America 
that  arrived  last  night  are  quite  as  en- 
couraging as  we  had  any  right  to  expect. 
To  be  sure,  the  two  old  O'Shanes,  and 
Widow  Joyce,  and  pretty  little  Katty 
Malony,  died  on  the  voyage  ;  but  a  great 
many  more  of  them  would  have  died 
of  the  fever  if  they  had  stayed  here,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  seem  to  have 
landed  in  excellent  spirits  and  hopes. 
Don't  you  like  Mary  Burke's  description 
of  America  1— '  A  blessed  land  that  God 
has  made  on  purpose  for  the  poor.'" 

"  I  ought  to  feel  more  cheered  than  I 
do  ;  but  I  am  like  a  foolish  old  hen- 
mother,  whose  brood  has  strayed  beyond 
her  power  to  cluck  them  back  to  her. 
Those  people,  whose  forefathers  lived 
and  died  on  this  little  nook  of  earth, 
under  my  forefathers'  protection,  and 
whose  hearts  seemed  bound  to  the  soil 
that  nourished  them,  I  thought  that 
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God  had  given  them  into  my  hands  to 
rule  and  keep  guard  over ;  and  I  want 
to  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  His  decree, 
and  not  my  own  misreading  of  it,  that 
compels  me  to  open  my  hand  and  let 
them  stray  away." 

"  Mr.  Thornley  has  no  doubt  that 
emigration  is  the  right  remedy  for  the 
present  misery.  He  says  that  it  offers 
a  much  better  life  to  those  who  go  away, 
and  that  being  rid  of  what  he  calls  the 
surplus  population  will  immensely  im- 
prove the  condition  of  those  who  stay." 
"Yes,  I  understand  the  reason  of 
that,  if  men  or  nations  lived  by  bread 
alone;  but  they  don't,  or  at  least  we 
Irish  people  don't.  There  is  no  saying 
what  is  the  surplus  population  in  a  race, 
where  hearts  are  bound  to  hearts  so  inti- 
mately, thatdistance  can  stretch  butnever 
break  the  links.  I  don't  believe  the 
emigration  will  stop  at  just  the  people 
who  are  not  wanted  here  going.  Soon 
there  will  be  thousands  of  voices  calling 
from  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  '  Come 
over  to  us,'  and  the  mothers,  and  the 
brothers,  and  the  lovers  left  at  home 
will  rise  and  go,  and  in  their  turn  swell 
the  chorus  of  invitations  till  there  is  no 
one  left  to  hear  it — till  our  valleys 
and  our  hill- sides  are  empty  or  inhabited 
by  aliens.  I  do  not  say  that  a  better 
state  of  things  might  not  arise — for 
England  ;  but  I  am  an  Irishwoman  ;  I 
cannot  help  having  some  qualms  at 
assisting  at  what  I  fear  may  be  our 
nation's  death  throes." 

"  Connor  would  rejoice  if  he  heard 
you  speak  in  this  fashion,  Cousin  Anne. 
He  would  claim  you  as  one  of  his  party 
at  once.  His  friends  are  very  angry 
about  the  emigration,  and  say,  as  you 
do,  that  now  the  tide  has  set  in,  nothing 
will  stop  it  but  a  revolution  that  re- 
stores independence  to  Ireland." 

"As  I  don't  say.  You  know  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  hopeless  dream 
of  Connor's  party,  though  I  may  take 
the  same  view  they  do  of  what  this 
crisis  is  for  Ireland." 

"Connor  says  this  time  is  just  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  Ireland  to 
stand  up  and  claim  her  independence 
as  a  united  nation,  for  that  if  her  people 


allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  or  driven 
away  from  their  native  soil,  the  old 
links  between  rich  and  poor  will  be 
broken  for  ever ;  and  that  when  the  peas- 
antry come  back,  as  he  believes  they 
will,  and  claim  the  land,  it  will  not  be 
so  much  as  Irishmen  against  English- 
men, as  poor  against  rich." 

"  That  is  looking  further  ahead  than 
1  should  have  credited  Connor  with 
disposition  to  do." 

"  His  opinions  are  a  good  deal  formed 
by  his  friend  D'Arcy  O'Donnell." 

"Then  I  suspect  it  was  that  same 
D'Arcy  O'Donnell  who  did  me  the  dis- 
service of  sending  me  a  newspaper,  with 
a  column  of  warning  and  indignation  in 
it  against  the  promoters  of  emigration. 
I  found  it  on  my  table  the  evening  I 
got  back  from  Galway,  and  read  it  to 
the  echo  in  my  head  of  my  poor  exiles' 
farewell  sobs  and  groans,  and  all  through 
my  illness  sentences  from  it  were  haunt- 
ing me.  It  is  there  in  the  third  pigeon- 
hole of  my  desk,  still  in  the  wrapper  in 
which  it  came.  I  kept  that  to  show 
the  direction  to  Connor,  and  take  his 
opinion  as  to  who  had  troubled  himself 
to  launch  it  at  me." 

Ellen  drew  the  newspaper  from  its 
hiding-place,  and  unwound  the  cover. 
"  I  will  take  it  to  Con ;  but  I  think  I 
can  pronounce  on  these  curves  and 
dashes — they  are  D'Arcy  O'Donnell's; 
Connor  employs  me  in  copying  papers 
of  his  often  enough  for  me  to  know  his 
hand-writing  by  heart.  Oh,  look,  here 
is  something  written  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover ;  it  is  an  old  MS.  sheet — part  of 
a  poem.  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in 
making  it  out,  for  I  daresay  it  has  been 
printed  by  this  time." 

"  Read  it  aloud  to  me;  I  am  curious." 
"  I  can't  quite  read  it  all.    I  think  it 
is   a  rough   copy.      The  title  is — 'A 
Mother's  Call':—" 

"  Come  back,  sons  over  the  sea ! 
Strong  limbs  I  bore. 

Ye  are  mine  still ! 
Do  you  rise,  do  you  move  to  me  ? 
Do  you  hear,  there,  across  the  tossing  brine, 
«'  Sons  ?— for  the  great  seas  s^Yell— 
""  I  smell  the  breath  of  them,  I  hear  the  roai 
of  them 
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Lapping  up  to  the  shore, 
Lashing  the  rock — furies  ! 
What  do  they  come  for  ? 
Sires  of  yours— yearsfull  agonies — 
Home  with  a  wild  lament, 
Seas,  is  it  this  you  bear  ? 
K*     But  the  times  that  come, 
And  the  thunders  I  hear, 
And  the  rent  wide  apart  in  her  garment 
That  covered  us,  blinded  us,  wound  us — 
Chains  ground  that  bound  us, 
That  gyved  us— sword  that  drank  at  our 

heart ! 

Leap  to  the  rock,  waves  ! 
Leap  to  the  land,  sons,  0  braves  ! 
Over  graves,  upon  blood-trodden  graves 

Plant  your  feet ! 
Come  times,  God-revenge, 
Slow,  sure,  complete  !  " 

"  You  don't  make  any  remark  upon 
it,  Cousin  Anne." 

"  I  am  too  unhappy.  I  was  remem- 
bering how  your  father  told  me  one  day 
that  I  must  not  expect  any  good  result 
to  follow  my  poor  efforts  here,  because 
the  ground  was  so  full  of  dragons'  teeth 
sown  in  the  old,  unjust,  revengeful  times, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  good  grain 
to  grow  till  all  the  harvests  of  evil  had 
been  reaped.  It  does  bring  a  feeling  of 
despair  when  one  sees  that  the  only 
hope  our  patriots  are  putting  before 
themselves  is  the  opportunity  to  begin 
sowing  more  dragons'  teeth." 

"Yet  when  oppressed  nations  rise 
and  right  themselves  the  world  is  glad. 
It  is  not  sowing  dragons'  teeth  if  they 
succeed." 

"  That  depends  on  the  spirit  which 
prompts  and  carries  out  the  rising.  I 
dread  the  word  '  revenge  '  for  us  Irish. 
Such  dark  deeds  have  been  done  on  our 
side,  too,  that  I  have  no  faith  in  good 
coming  to  us,  till  we  have  risen  to  the 
heights  of  repentance  and  forgiveness." 

"  I  wish  D'Arcy  O'Donnell  could  come 
and  talk  to  you.  Do  you  know,  Anne, 
he  was  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the 
spring,  and  Connor  wanted  to  bring 
him  to  you ;  but  he  refused,  partly  be- 
cause he  thought  acquaintance  with  such 
a  rebel  as  he  would  be  distasteful  to 
you,  and  partly  because  he  has  always 
kept  aloof  from  his  relations  on  our 
side — not  caring  to  know  people  who, 
as  he  thinks,  were  hard  on  his  mother 
long  ago.  He  accepted  Connor  and  me 


to  cousinship  because  we  could  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  last  genera- 
tion quarrel." 

"Nor  had  I;  but  you  see  it's  the 
same  spirit  in  everything.  We  sow 
dragons'  teeth  in  our  family  relation- 
ships and  reap  them  to  the  last  grain. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  the  young 
man's  address  1  I  should  like  to  write 
and  make  overtures  of  peace.  I  suspect 
he  is  very  poor  in  friends  older  than 
himself." 

"I  know  he  is;  do  write  to  him, 
Anne,  and  make  him  come  down  and 
stay  with  you  here.  He  would  listen 
to  you,  if  he  would  to  anyone  ;  and 
that  would  be  good  for  Connor.  He 
is  in  Dublin  now.  See,  I  have  put 
his  address  under  his  verses  on  the 
cover,  that  you  mayn't  forget  it." 

"How  still  the  valley  is  to-day," 
Ellen  said,  after  a  little  pause.  "  I  sup- 
pose it's  because  the  school-house  and 
work-rooms  are  empty,  and  so  many 
people  gone ;  but  the  place  is  not  like 
itself  with  no  buzzing  and  singing,  and 
no  red  cloaks  to  be  seen  in  the  melan- 
choly little  bare  gardens  or  on  the  hill- 
sides." 

"  Peter  has  given  strict  orders  that 
none  of  the  people  who  start  for  America 
to-morrow  are  to  come  to  the  lodge  to 
wish  me  good-bye.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
held  out  a  delusive  hope  that,  if  I  am 
left  in  peace  to-day,  I  shall  be  strong 
enough  to-morrow  to  go  with  them  as  far 
as  Gal  way  and  see  them  on  board.  But 
I  must  not  put  myself  in  the  way  of 
another  such  scene  as  that  last  parting 
on  shipboard.  I  wish  some  less  gloomy 
person  than  Peter  Lynch  were  going 
with  them — some  one  who  would  bring 
a  cheerful  account  back." 

"Mr.  Thornley?" 

"  Ah,  that's  a  good  idea  ;  if  he  comes 
in  to-day  I  will  ask  him.  He  would 
manage  for  the  emigrants  better  than 
Peter  Lynch,  and  talk  them  into  good 
spirits." 

"  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  him  ; 
he  has  not  the  least  idea  what  parting 
means  to  Good  People's  Hollow  exiles. 
It  is  only  mountaineers  who  ever  have 
mal  du  pays.  I  don't  think  anything 
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could  make  me  go  ;  the  more  miserable 
the  country  is  the  more  I  feel  bound  to 
cling  to  it ;  and  I  think  I  should  be 
very  angry  with  anyone  who  tried  to 
draw  my  affections  away  from  it  just 
now.  I  should  so  hate  myself  if  I  felt 
them  going." 

"But  you  would  be  wrong.  I  am 
afraid  Connor's  talk  is  unwholesome  for 
you." 

"I  don't  sympathize  in  his  hopes, 
but  I  feel  bound  to  stand  by  him  when 
he  is  putting  himself  into  danger  for 
what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believes  to 
be  the  good  of  the  country.  I  should 
be  very  jealous  of  yielding  to  any  in- 
fluence that  would  be  likely  to  draw 
us  apart  just  now.  I  should  feel  it 
treachery  to  Connor." 

"If  a  stronger  influence  than  his 
came,  you  would  have  to  follow  it." 

"  But  it  shall  not  come.  There  are 
women  in  Ireland  now  who  are  caring 
for  nothing  but  '  the  country '  and  the 
men  who  still  hope  for  her.  I  can 
emulate  them." 

"  Take  care  not  to  fancy  antagonism 
where  it  does  not  exist.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  of  that  for  you,  dear." 

"There  are  other  things  that  I  am 
much  more  afraid  of  for  myself ;  but  I 
have  let  you  talk  too  long;  your  cheeks 
are  quite  flushed,  and  you  look  so  weary. 
We  will  not  speak  another  word  till  I 
have  finished  this  petticoat.  I  daresay 
it  will  be  treasured  and  handed  down 
as  a  sacred  relic,  this  last  piece  of  home- 
spun, Good  People's  Hollow  flannel  its 
possessor  will  ever  own." 

In  alternate  long  silences  and 
snatches  of  talk  the  morning  in  the 
turret  room  wore  away.  Peter  Lynch, 
with  a  face  of  concentrated  gloom,  looked 
in  now  and  then  for  orders.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  kingdom  was  almost  as 
deadly  a  blow  to  him  as  to  his  beloved 
mistress.  Murdock  Malachy  limped  in, 
to  carry  off  the  bundles  of  gifts  for  the 
emigrants  as  they  were  made  up ;  and, 
directed  by  Ellen,  the  little  housemaids 
came  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
store-closet  to  cellar,  bringing  miscella- 
neous contributions  to  the  bundles, 
which  varied  in  value  from  shell  boxes 


and  pin-cushions  of  Anne's  manufacture 
on  past  winter  evenings,  and  bottles  of 
cordial  waters,  to  homespun  cloaks  and 
blankets.  Anne  portioned  out  these 
treasures  with  such  a  liberal  hand,  that 
the  house  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  stripped  to  its  walls.  "They 
must  have  a  little  overplus,"  she  said,  as 
excuse  for  herself;  "  they  will  be  packed 
in  the  emigrant  ship  with  people  sent 
from  the  workhouses  with  hardly  more 
belongings  than  slaves  in  a  slave-ship ; 
and  they  would  not  feel  they  were 
taking  the  Good  People's  Hollow  luck 
with  them,  if  they  had  nothing  to  be 
hospitable  with." 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  business  of  packing.  Anne,  utterly 
worn  out,  dropped  into  a  heavy  sleep  on 
the  sofa,  and  Ellen  drew  her  seat  into 
the  depth  of  the  wide  window  recess  to 
look  out  over  the  valley.  Then  she 
perceived,  what  the  stillness  out  of  doors 
had  prevented  her  suspecting  before,  that 
the  little  garden  was  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  on  their  knees.  They 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  waiting  long ; 
some  partially  hidden  by  the  bushes  in 
the  garden,  some  crouched  down  behind 
the  projecting  sides  of  the  window,  out 
of  sight,  but  close  enough  to  hear  the 
sound  of  voices  within.  Was  it  to  catch 
a  tone  or  two  of  Anne's  voice  for  the 
last  time  they  had  come  ?  Murdock 
Malachy  put  his  head  in  at  the  turret- 
room  door,  and  seeing  Anne  asleep 
closed  it  softly.  A  moment  after  there 
seemed  to  have  been  some  signal  given 
without,  for  the  crouchers  under  the 
shrubs  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  win- 
dow projections  rose  up  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  approached  the  front  of  the 
window  till  they  commanded  a  near 
view  of  the  sofa  and  of  Anne's  face, 
turned  so  as  to  let  the  evening  air  re- 
fresh her  cheeks.  Then  most  of  them 
fell  on  their  knees  again,  and  gazed 
silently.  Ellen  drew  back  not  to  im- 
pede their  view,  and  soon  to  save  them 
from  the  contagion  of  her  own  sym- 
pathetic grief,  so  moving  was  the  sight 
of  those  gazing  faces,  puckered  into 
grotesque  contortions  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  sobs  that  would  have  dis- 
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turbed  the  sleeper,  or  the  tears  that 
would  have  hindered  the  last  yearning 
look. 

Whole  families  knelt  together — old 
men  and  women,  who  had  coaxed  Anne 
O'Flaherty  to  ask  favours  for  them  of 
her  father,  when  her  lisped  requests 
were  sure  to  be  granted,  and  their 
grandchildren,  who  had  come  to  her 
with  their  lisped  petitions  a  month  or 
two  ago.  Some  took  one  look  only,  and 
then  buried  their  faces  in  their  hands, 
and  rocked  themselves  backwards  and 
forwards,  shaken  with  noiseless  sobs ; 
others  knelt  rigid,  and  looked  to  the 
last  second  allowed  them,  with  wide- 
opened  eyes,  and  pale,  drawn  faces, 
down  which  the  tears  trickled  slowly 
and  unheeded. 

"As  the  souls  that  are  let  out  of 
Purgatory  on  All  Souls'  Day,  and  have 
to  go  back  at  night,  look  at  the  Blessed 
Virgin  through  the  windows  of  heaven," 
Peter  Lynch  whispered  to  Ellen,  after 
he  had  signalled  to  the  last  party  to  rise 
and  go ;  and  coming  up  close  to  the  low 
window,  crossed  his  arms  on  the  sill, 
and  condescended  to  explain  the  scene 
to  Ellen,  and  excuse  himself  for  the 
sanction  he  had  given  to  this  farewell 
scene,  which  might  dangerously  have 
agitated  his  mistress  had  she  awakened 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

"She"  he  said,  nodding  his  head 
towards  Anne,  "believed  me  when  I 
tould  her  they  would  go  off  contint  to- 
morrow widout  a  last  look  at  her ;  but 
sorrow  a  one  of  ;em  would  have  moved. 
We'd  have  had  a  riot  over  it,  and  the 
ship  would  have  sailed  widout  'em. 
So  I  called  them  together  and  made  a 
bargain.  'Three  minutes  for  each  set 
of  you,'  I  said,  '  as  many  as  can  kneel 
by  the  window,  if  she  fall  asleep ;  and 
whin  I  lift  up  my  finger  you're  to  get 
up  and  go.'  And  some  of  them  have 
been  there  since  morning  waiting  for 
the  chance,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  but  will  go  away  wid  an  aisier 
heart  for  having  had  it." 

Peter's  head  here  disappeared  sud- 
denly, for  Miss  O'FJaherty  moved  on 
the  sofa  and  opened  her  eyes,  and  Ellen 
rose  and  bent  over  her. 


"  I  have  had  such  a  strangely  vivid 
dream,"  she  said,  sitting  up  with  an 
eager,  refreshed  look  on  her  face.  "  I 
thought  I  was  dead  already,  and  lying 
on  an  open  bier  in  my  grave.  It  was  a 
dark,  narrow  space  where  I  was  lying, 
but  at  one  end  there  was  a  door,  open- 
ing on  a  well-lighted  staircase,  which,  in 
my  dream,  I  thought  led  up  to  heaven. 
I  wanted  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  stair- 
case, but  I  found  myself  unable  to  rise 
— there  seemed  to  be  a  great  weight 
just  over  my  heart  pressing  me  down. 
Then  I  looked  up,  and  through  the 
roof  of  my  grave  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
people  standing  round  it,  and  their 
tears  trickled  through  the  turf  and  fell 
on  me  like  lumps  of  lead  and  weighed 
me  down.  Then  I  thought  I  heard 
voices  calling  me  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  come  up,  and  one  voice  said, 
'  Why  don't  you  pick  up  the  tears  and 
bring  them  with  you  to  Me  ?'  And  at 
the  sound  of  that  voice  I  seemed  to 
have  strength  to  rise ;  and  I  began  to 
gather  up  the  tears,  and  as  I  did  so 
bright  figures  trooped  down  the  stairs 
and  took  them  out  of  my  hand.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  the  angels  return  by  the 
way  they  came,  but  instead  of  that  they 
rose  up  through  the  roof  of  the  grave, 
and  took  the  weeping  people  by  the 
hand  and  led  them  away.  I  looked 
after  them,  and  saw  that  the  bare, 
parched-up  ground  on  which  they  stood 
became  verdant  under  their  feet,  and 
on  every  side  waved  with  grass  and 
flowers  and  ripe  corn.  You  were  the 
last  left  by  the  grave,  and  I  was  won- 
dering what  would  happen  to  you,  when 
I  heard  a  sound  of  horse-hoofs  coming 
down  the  road,  and  immediately  the 
scenery  of  the  dream  faded,  and  I 
thought  only  of  seeing  your  father  ride 
up  to  this  door,  as  he  has  done  hun- 
dreds of  times,  to  bring  you  home 
when  you  have  been  spending  the 
day  with  me.  Don't  I  hear  the  sound 
still?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen;  "it  must  have 
been  that  sound  awoke  you.  There  is 
some  one  crossing  the  bridge  now :  it 
is  Mr.  Thornley.  I  wish  he  had  not 
appeared  just  now.  I  wish  you  had 
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finished  your  dream,  and  seen  papa  come 
for  me." 

"  We  must  be  patient :  a  great  many 
messengers  come  to  us  before  the  last. 
I  am  glad  it  is  Mr.  Thornley ;  he  is 
much  better  to  me  than  the  end  of  my 
dream,  for  he  will  help  us  through  the 
rest  of  our  day's  work,  and  satisfy  me 
about  the  start  to-morrow.  I  can't 
depend  on  Peter's  judgment  quite  as 
securely  as  I  used  to  do.  I  have  noticed 
a  change  in  him  since  my  illness.  His 
head  is  not  what  it  used  to  be." 

"  Or,  rather,  Miss  O'Flaherty's  strength 
is  failing  :  it's  just  that,"  Ellen  remark- 
ed to  John  Thornley.  "  She  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  life  here,  though  she 
always  contrived  to  fix  her  suggestions 
on  other  people,  and  fancy  the  credit  of 
every  success  due  to  them.  Peter  Lynch 
was  her  Frankenstein-monster,  whom 
she  had  electrified  with  activity  herself, 
and  of  whom  she  afterwards  stood  in 
awe.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  bewildered 
he  is,  poor  fellow,  now  that  the  source 
of  all  his  energy  and  importance  begins 
to  fail  him." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  It  almost  took  away 
my  breath  this  afternoon  to  find  the 
great  Peter  Lynch  coming  to  me  for 
directions." 

It  was  after  two  or  three  hours  of 
hard  work,  when  the  day  was  all  but 
ended,  that  Ellen  and  John  Thornley 
found  time  for  even  as  much  conversa- 
tion as  this.  John  had  had  half-an- 
hour's  private  interview  with  Miss  O'Fla- 
herty,  and  since  then  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  securing  that  her  arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  party  of 
emigrants  on  the  next  morning  were 
properly  carried  out,  while  Ellen  busied 
herself  with  minor  details,  or  in  carry- 
ing news  to  Anne  of  what  was  going  on 
out  of  doors.  John  had  insinuated  that 
this  last  observance  had  better  far  be 
omitted,  since  the  hearing  of  occupa- 
tion she  had  no  longer  strength  to  share 
was  a  needless  strain  on  Anne's  endu- 
rance ;  but  Ellen  could  not  bring  herself 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  startling  novelty 
as  that  of  any  undertaking  being  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  Good  People's  Hollow 
without  the  mistress's  participation  in 
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every  step  of  its  progress.  By  this  time 
the  last  package  of  goods  had  been 
piled  on  to  the  great  waggon  that  was 
to  start  as  soon  as  the  moon  had  risen, 
the  last  head  of  a  family  had  been 
spoken  with  and  duly  instructed  in  the 
part  he  was  to  act  next  day,  Peter 
Lynch  had  gone  off  to  bed,  and  the 
entrance-hall,  that  had  been  more  or 
less  crowded  with  people  and  baggage 
for  the  last  few  hours,  was  emptied  of 
all  its  occupants  but  John  and  Ellen. 
The  front  door  stood  wide  open,  and 
the  freshness  and  peace  without  were 
tempting. 

"  Miss  0 'Flaherty  said  you  had  better 
go  out  for  a  walk  before  it  was  quite 
dark — that  it  would  do  you  good,"  John 
suggested. 

"I  will  go  as  far  as  the  bridge," 
Ellen  said,  "  and  then  if  I  am  wanted 
in  the  house  they  can  call  me  back." 

The  moon  would  not  rise  for  another 
hour,  and  the  sunset  lights  had  faded 
even  from  the  tops  of  the  hills.  A  soft 
pearly  twilight  lay  evenly  over  the  val- 
ley and  the  mountains,  and  the  colour- 
less river  rushed  in  dark  swirls  and 
eddies  round  the  arches  of  the  bridge. 
Ellen  folded  her  arms  on  the  parapet, 
and  looked  down  into  it. 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  sound,"  she  said. 
"It  is  something  definite  to  listen  to. 
The  stillness  hurt  me,  for  I  fancied  it 
full  of  sobs  and  sighs.  There  are  so 
many  people  weeping  in  the  valley  to- 
night." 

Then  she  told  her  companion  about 
the  scene  at  the  turret  window  while 
Anne  was  asleep.  John  listened,  look- 
ing into  her  eager,  agitated  face  like  one 
in  a  dream.  The  words  at  least  were 
dreamlike,  the  face  that  looked  appeal- 
ingly  into  his  for  sympathy — the  sum 
total  of  interest  in  the  world  for  him. 
A  few  months  ago,  it  would  have  given 
him  extreme  pleasure  that  she  should 
confide  anything  to  him  that  troubled 
her;  but  now  the  contrast  between  her 
state  of  feeling  and  his  own  struck  him 
with  a  deadly  chill.  He  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  this  twilight 
half-hour  should  decide  his  fate.  He 
could  not  bear  again  to  leave  her  to 
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suffer  alone  all  the  trouble  he  saw  before 
her,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  wait 
longer  before  he  spoke  to  her  of  his 
love  ;  for  he  believed,  in  his  new-found 
humility,  that  nothing  but  the  over- 
powering strength  of  his  affection  could 
win  back  hers ;  to  show  it  her  fully  was 
the  only  chance  of  awakening  ever  so 
faint  a  response.  And  now  all  these 
eager  words  poured  out  before  him, 
with  so  little  thought  of  himself  in 
them,  seemed  to  him  as  he  listened  to 
swell  into  a  river  of  sound,  sweeping 
wider  and  wider  every  minute  between 
them — so  wide,  that  the  strong  cry 
from  his  heart  to  her  to  come  to  him 
could  only  reach  her  thin  and  poor,  as 
words  spoken  at  a  great  distance. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  care  in  the  least 
for  what  I  am  telling  you,"  Ellen  said 
at  last  reproachfully,  when  a  pause  in 
her  narrative  came,  to  which  he  made 
no  response.  "  I  thought  you  would 
have  been  interested  at  least  a  little. 
You  must  have  been,  if  you  had  seen 
for  yourself  what  I  saw." 

Then  John  turned  away  from  her, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
He  had  always  thought  himself  a 
resolute  man,  who  could  bear  and  had 
borne  a  great  deal  of  pain  without 
shrinking,  but  the  immense  disappoint- 
ment that  the  next  moment  might  bring, 
seemed  just  then  too  bitter  a  down- 
fall to  be  risked  at  once.  Should  he 
even  now  abandon  his  purpose  and  give 
himself  a  little  longer  time  to  hope  ?  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  remained  in  silent 
struggle  with  himself. 

There  was  a  surprised  expression  on 
Ellen's  face,  when,  pale  and  resolute,  he 
turned  back  to  her  again.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  she  began  softly,  "  I  see  you 
did  care  very  much." 

"  No,"  John  answered,  "  I  was  not 
even  listening  to  what  you  said.  You 
won't  be  able  to  forgive  me  unless  I  can 
make  you  understand  how  full  my  heart 
is  of  another  thought.  I  dare  not  call 
it  a  hope." 

"  Can  we  have  hopes  for  ourselves 
just  now  ?  "  Ellen  interrupted  quickly. 

"  Only  of  one  kind.  Yes,  let  me  go 
on;  if  a  hope  is  more  to  us  than  life 


and  death,  we  can  have  it  even  while 
we  are  standing  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Whatever  was  happening  to 
ourselves  and  other  people,  if  the  world 
was  crumbling  round  us,  and  you  and 
I  were  left  alone,  I  should  still  wish  as 
earnestly  as  I  do  now  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you,  and  I  should  hope  as  I  do 
now  that  you  might  find  some  little 
help  or  comfort  in  knowing  of  my  love." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  as 
Ellen  did  not  turn  away,  but  fell  into 
her  former  position,  leaning  against  the 
wall  of  the  bridge  and  looking  up  at 
him,  John  took  courage  and  went  on. 

"  There — the  word  is  said ;  it  has  been 
on  my  tongue  a  hundred  times  when  I 
have  been  with  you.  It  is  a  poor  word 
for  the  feeling  that  has  been  in  my 
heart  ever  since  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you.  I  can't  make  you  understand  that. 
I  know  I  have  no  words  :  people  like  me 
who  habitually  hide  their  feelings,  find 
themselves  spellbound  when  they  would 
give  their  lives  to  be  able  to  speak  out. 
Perhaps  years  of  loving  deeds  might 
show  you  something  of  it.  Leave  to 
render  them  to  you  is  what  I  a&k.  I 
should  not  have  spoken  so  soon  if  you 
had  been  happy ;  but  as  it  is,  I  think  it 
better  to  speak  for  the  chance  that  the 
knowledge  of  my  love  may  help  you 
through  this  dark  time,  even  if  it  can- 
not for  a  long  while  to  come  win  back 
yours." 

Ellen  listened  to  the  end,  and  then 
let  her  face  drop  between  her  hands. 

"Will  not  you  answer  me  at  all?" 
John  said.  "  Must  I  say  to  you  as  you 
did  to  me  ? — Don't  you  care  at  all  for 
what  I  am  telling  you  1 " 

Then  she  lifted  up  a  tear- wet  face. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  I  am  so  sorry.  How 
could  you  think  that  knowing  that 
would  help  me  1 " 

"  Don't  be  so  very  hard  on  me  as  to 
say  that  it  would  not  help  at  all,  that 
you  utterly  reject  what  I  offer." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  ungrateful." 

"  Gratitude  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  can  bear  anything  better  than 
that  word  from  you.  It  is  not  gratitude 
I  want  from  you." 

"And  so,  you  see,  I  can  never  give 
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you  anything  you  care  for  in  return  for 
all  you  have  done  for  mamma  and  the 
boys,  and  for  forgiving  me,  and  going 
on  caring  for  me,  after  that  time  when 
you  must  have  thought  I  behaved  so 
ill.  You  must  really  let  me  go  on  being 
grateful  to  you  for  that,  for  it  touches 
me  more  than  all  your  other  benefits, 
though  I  know  quite  well  how  much 
you  have  done  for  us  all." 

"That's  nothing;  if  it  were,  one 
kind  word,  one  hopeful  word  from  you, 
would  overpay  a  millionfold." 

"  It  is  your  saying  that,  makes  me  so 
very  unhappy." 

"  I  don't  ask  for  it  now,  only  for 
leave  to  wait  on,  in  hope,  for  years,  till 
you  can  give  it." 

"  It  would  be  no  use.  Years  will  only 
make  it  more  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  what  you  want.  We  have  to  go 
different  ways.  Don't  you  see  that  it  is 
hard  enough  for  me  to  have  my  heart 
torn  between  Pelham  and  Connor,  who 
are  both  wanting  me  to  sympathize 
with  them  on  different  sides,  dragging 
me  different  ways.  If  I  loved  you, — but 
I  don't — oh  !  I  could  not,  I  could  not. 
Forgive  me  for  being  so  decided.  I 
don't  mean  to  give  you  pain  indeed,  but 
the  thought  is  dreadful  to  me." 

"  Every  answer  but  one  must  give 
me  pain,  and  that  one  you  say  you  can- 
not give." 

"  I  can't  indeed ;  it  is  quite,  quite 
impossible." 

"  Then  don't  let  us  say  any  more  about 
it." 

He  turned,  and  walked  slowly  to  the 
house,  and  Ellen  followed  a  few  paces 
behind;  but  when  they  had  nearly 
reached  the  open  door,  she  hurried  for- 
ward, and,  coming  up  to  him,  touched 
his  arm. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  vexed  you  more 
than  I  need.  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  vehement;  forgive  me  for  that, 
please  V1 

11  No,"  John  said  deliberately,  after  a 
pause  of  thought ;  "  I  don't  forgive  you 
for  that,  I  thank  you.  I  believe  you 
might  have  said  it  in  a  way  that  would 
have  given  me  yet  more  pain.  I  can't 
take  it  all  in  yet,  but  I  believe  the 


energy  with  which  you  have  refused  me 
will  save  me  from  absolute  despair. 
I  think  there  must  have  been  some  pity 
in  your  heart,  something  pleading  for 
me,  however  faintly,  or  you  would  have 
been  less  vehement.  I  shall  not  quite 
despair." 

"Indeed  you  had  better;  but  we 
are  friends.  When  we  knelt  in  the 
chapel  yesterday,  and  I  felt  that  you 
had  forgiven  me  for  my  conduct  about 
that  essay,  I  was  so  glad.  Let  us  be 
friends." 

"  No,  we  are  not  friends.  I  am  your 
lover.  There  is  no  use  in  calling 
things  by  false  names.  I  am  the  more 
sorry  for  your  determination  against 
me,  because  I  promised  my  sister  to 
return  immediately  to  England,  if  I 
found  I  could  not  be  of  the  use  to  you 
I  hoped  to  be.  And  next  to  you,  I  owe 
most  to  her." 

"  Your  sister  will  be  glad  to  get  you 
back,  and  thank  me." 

"She  loves  me  too  sincerely,  and 
understands  too  well  what  the  disap- 
pointment of  my  hope  will  be  to  me 
not  to  be  bitterly  sorry.  I  could  tell 
her  what  it  was  to  me  in  better  words 
than  I  told  you.  Will  you  read  a  letter 
she  sent  by  me  ?  She  wished  me  to 
give  it  you,  whatever  was  the  result  of 
my  speaking." 

"  If  you  like  I  will." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  expect  it  to  in- 
fluence you  in  any  way.  I  only  want 
you  to  know  how  you  are  thought  of, 
and  what  friends  you  might  summon  to 
your  side  in  a  moment  if  you  wanted 
them." 

Ellen  ran  upstairs  when  they  en- 
tered the  house,  and  John  turned  into 
the  turret-room,  where  Anne  .was  still 
lying  on  the  sofa  by  the  turret-window. 
She  carefully  avoided  looking  at  him  as 
he  entered,  but  he  went  straight  up  to 
her  sofa,  and  stood  before  her. 

"  You  were  right,"  he  said,  slowly ; 
"  it  was  no  use.  Yet  I  am  not  sorry 
she  knows." 

Anne  held  out  her  hand   to   him. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be   said,  except  that  I   am   disap- 
pointed.    A  year  or  two  ago,  when  I 
DD  2 
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did  not  know  you,  how  very  much  sur- 
prised I  should  have  felt  at  myself  for 
saying  that." 

"  Of  course,  you  understand  that  I 
should  not  have  asked  her  if  circum- 
stances had  been  with  me  as  they  were 
a  year  or  two  ago — if  I  could  not  have 
offered  her  such  a  home  as  her  father 
would  have  thought  fit  for  her." 

"  Circumstances — I  was  not  thinking 
of  circumstances,  but  of  the  change  in 
my  feelings  towards  you.  I  hope  you 
did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind  to 
Ellen." 

"No;  but  why?" 

"  I  should  have  despaired  of  your 
ever  understanding  each  other,  if  you 
were  capable  of  making  such  a  mistake 
as  to  suppose  that  you  could  tempt  her 
from  starving  Ireland  by  talking  to  her 
of  a  comfortable  English  home." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
ask  you.  Do  you  suppose — have  you 
any  reason  to  think — that  I  have  a 
rival  1 " 

"  Only  the  <  dark  little  Eose,'  of 
whom  Murdock  is  singing  out  there, 
and  the  wrongs  of  its  people  that  fill 
her  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
unconnected  with  them." 

"  Unconnected  with  them  ! — yes,  I 
understand.  If  I  had  changed  to  be  a 
rebel — if  I  had  written  mischievous  in- 
cendiary verses,  she  would  not  have  dis- 
connected me  from  all  that  interests  her. 
She  would  have  believed  in  me  then  ; 
she  would  have  thought  more  of  that 
than  of  all." 

The  sound  of  Ellen's  approaching 
step  stopped  the  complaint,  and  to 
afford  himself  a  semblance  of  occupa- 
tion and  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  face 
concealed,  John  snatched  up  from  the 
floor  the  sheet  of  paper  written  with 
Darcy  O'Donnell's  verses,  and  signed 
•with  his  name  in  Ellen's  handwriting ; 
and  for  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
elapsed  before  Anne  and  Ellen  retired 
to  bed,  he  sat  by  the  sofa  reading  and 
re-reading  the  poem,  with  as  dark  and 
bitter  thoughts  in  his  heart  as  the  poet 
in  his  angriest  moments  had  ever  desired 
to  evoke  in  an  English  bosom. 

Anne  had  a  restless  night,  and  during 


the  early  part  of  it  Ellen  sat  by  her 
side,  to  be  at  hand  to  satisfy  her  when 
any  anxiety  about  to-morrow's  arrange- 
ments, or  sudden  recollection  of  some- 
thing omitted  that  ought  to  have  been 
done,  flashed  into  her  over-active  mind. 
It  was  while  she  was  dropping  asleep  at 
last  that  Ellen  opened  Bride's  letter  and 
read  it  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
night-lamp,  glad  that  Bride's  clear  bold 
writing  made  it  possible  to  decipher 
every  word. 

"  I  do  not  put  any  formal  beginning 
to  my  letter,"  she  read,  "  because  I  do 
not  yet  know  whether  the  person  who 
will  read  it  is  the  woman  in  the  world 
I  congratulate  most  heartily,  or  her  I 
feel  most  sorry  for.  You  will  know  when 
you  read.  I  do  not  expect  you  will 
rejoice  as  I  shall  rejoice  for  you ;  and 
certainly  you  will  not  grieve  as  I  shall 
grieve  for  you,  because  you  don't  know 
yet,  as  I  do,  what  the  heart  is  worth 
that  you  have  either  accepted  or  thrown 
away.  It  is  not  exactly  about  that  I 
want  to  write  to  you.  I  write  because 
whatever  happens  I  should  like  you  to 
know  that  I  send  my  warmest  wishes 
across  the  sea  with  John,  for  his  suc- 
cess in  winning  you  to  be  his  wife ;  and 
if  you  ever  come  to  understand  what 
he  has  been  to  me,  since  at  a  very 
early  age  the  troubles  of  life  began  for 
us  both,  you  will  know  what  an 
amount  of  admiration  and  love  for  you 
that  wish  implies.  I  will  be  candid, 
and  tell  you  at  once,  that  this  affection 
does  not  spring  from  any  knowledge  I 
have  of  yourself,  but  from  the  reflection  in 
John  of  what  his  love  for  you  has  done 
for  him.  Till  this  last  year  I  used  to  think 
that  he  could  not  be  better  or  more 
than  he  was  ;  but  I  have  now  seen  that 
loving  you  has  made  him  much  more. 
It  has  been  like  the  sun,  bringing  out 
the  rich  and  delicate  shades  of  character 
that  had  been  concealed  under  the  frosts 
of  our  old  life.  I  believe  now  that 
people  don't  grow  up  and  get  to  be  all 
they  might  be,  till  the  deepest  and 
strongest  love  of  which  they  are  capable 
is  called  out;  and  that  is  what  has 
happened  to  him  since  he  has  seen  you. 
For  being  that  to  him  whose  good  is 
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my  nearest  care,  I  thank  you,  whatever 
else  happens,  and  shall  thank  you 
always.  If  you  love  my  brother,  and 
are  generous  enough  to  be  at  all  sorry 
for  me,  for  losing  the  most  intimate 
place  in  his  companionship,  I  say  to 
you  heartily,  never  mind;  it  is  better 
with  me  too  now  than  when  I  thought 
I  had  it  secure.  The  opposite  roads  of 
getting  and  giving  up  lead  to  the  same 
ends  with  those  whose  feet  God  sets  in 
them.  Don't  answer  this  letter,  unless 
you  can  write  yourself  at  the  end,  what 
in  hope  I  venture  to  sign  myself — 
'  Your  sister,  Bride  Thornley.'  " 

A  movement  in  the  bed  made  Ellen 
look  up  as  she  reached  the  end  of  the 
page.  Anne  had  started  up  in  bed, 
wide  awake  from  her  uneasy  doze,  and 
looked  so  alert  and  ready  for  confidence 
that  Ellen  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  light  a  candle  and  give  her 
Bride's  letter  to  read; 

"  It  seems  a  great  pity  to  drive  such 
people  away  from  us.  Don't  you  think 
so  ?"  Anne  remarked,  as  she  handed  the 
paper  back  to  Ellen  kneeling  by  her 
bed. 

"  Ob,  Anne,  don't ;  don't  be  against 
me." 

"Against  you,  dearest?" 

"  Yes.  When  a  thing  can't  possibly 
be,  what  is  the  use  of  looking  back  to 
it,  and  reproaching  oneself." 

"  If  you  don't  love  him,  of  course  it 
cannot  be ;  but,  Ellen,  I  must  tell  you 
this  now,  however  angry  you  are.  Once 
or  twice  this  summer  you  have  said,  or 
left  unsaid,  little  things  that  disposed 
me  to  think  that  you  did  love  Mr. 
Thornley." 

"  But  you  must  have  been  mistaken  ; 
and  Anne,  even  if  I  did — mind,  I  am 
not  confessing  it — but  even  if  I  did  love 
him,  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  me 
to  do  as  he  asks.  So  many  obstacles 
rise  in  the  way  that  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  trample  down — promises  to 
Connor,  old  recollections  of  painful 
scenes  in  my  childhood,  old  jealousies 
over  my  father  when  I  thought  the 
English  half  of  the  family  looked  down 
on  him.  It  would  be  with  half  a  heart 
I  should  come  to  an  English  lover ;  and 


the  half  I  had  turned  my  back  upon 
would  be  so  indignant  and  so  sore.  For 
Mr.  Thornley's  sake,  as  well  as  my  own, 
I  must  not  do  it." 

"Not  in  this  mood,  certainly." 
"  All  the  time  he  was  talking,  and 
since,  a  verse  of  one  of  Sullivan's  poems, 
which  Connor  is  always  quoting,  would 
come  into  my  mind  and  sing  like  a 
warning  in  my  head  — 

'  A  separate  race,  distinct,  apart, 
And  so  till  life  itself  shall  end  ; 
The  Endish  and  the  Irish  heart 
No  human  power  can  fuse  or  blend.' 

I  am  afraid  I  should  always  suspect 
him  of  looking  down  on  me  for  being 
an  Irishwoman." 

"  Give  me  Miss  Thornley's  letter  then. 
I  shall  take  it  quite  away,  or  some  day, 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  might 
read  it  over  again,  and  take  its  gene- 
rosity very  bitterly  to  heart,  contrasting 
it  with  your  own  suspicion  and  pre- 
judice. I  did  not  know  that  your  mind 
was  so  full  of  dragon  seeds,  or  that  you 
had  such  baneful  harvests  to  reap  still, 
my  poor  child." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"  BRIDE,  dear,  you  won't  very  much'mind 
the  trouble  of  taking  Mrs.  Joseph  May- 
nard  out  shopping  this  morning,  will 
you  ?  She  has  set  her  heart  on  going 
to  some  sale  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Koad,  and  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  at 
twelve  ',  and  you  had  better  take  your 
purse  with  you,  for  she  is  sure  to  forget 
hers,  and  want  to  buy  lots  of  little 
things.  And  oh,  by  the  way,  there's 
Johnnie  and  Bobbie  and  Wattle ;  could 
you  drop  them  at  the  Polytechnic  on 
your  way,  and  call  for  them  some  time 
in  the  afternoon,  when  you  think  they 
will  be  tired  ?  Something  must  be  in- 
vented for  them  to  do  this  morning,  and 
I  really  don't  think  I  dare  leave  them 
to  plague  John  again." 

"  So  your  hospitality  has  arrived  at 
the  vicarious  stage  already,  Lesbia,  has 
it  2  "  John  himself  remarked  from  the 
end  of  the  drawing-room  he  had  just 
entered  with  his  hands  full  of  letters. 
"  It  is  sooner  than  I  expected.  I  gave 
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you  an  entire  fortnight  for  the  glory  of 
patronizing  your  old  tyrants  to  over- 
weigh  the  trouble  of  entertaining  them, 
and  here  at  the  end  of  ten  days  you  are 
rolling  the  burden  on  Bride's  shoulders, 
who  has  no  old  grudges  to  balance  it 
with." 

Lesbia,  who  was  standing  before 
Bride's  writing-table  attired  in  a  riding 
habit,  and  with  the  most  becoming  pos- 
sible little  feathered  hat  on  her  head, 
turned  round  quickly — "  Now,  John, 
the  Maynards  have  been  here  three 
weeks  at  least,  and  I  am  sure  if  you 
were  not  so  absent  you  would  have  seen 
how  I  have  devoted  myself  to  them — 
giving  up  two  operas  and  one  singing 
lesson,  and  playing  at  draughts  with 
Dr.  Maynard  nearly  every  evening." 

"  Ah,  yes,  while  the  novelty  of  dazzl- 
ing them  and  consciously  heaping  coals 
of  fire  on  their  miserable  heads  lasted, 
I  allow  you  played  yout  part  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  I  don't  count  the  week  while 
Dr.  Maynard  stayed,  for  I  observed  you 
devoted  yourself  solely  and  singly  to 
his  subjugation,  and  there  you  were 
simply  following  your  instincts  and  an- 
nexing another  province  to  your  con- 
quered territoiy  in  the  Pays-des-tendres. 
That  does  not  count." 

"Dr.  Maynard,  indeed  ! " 

"  Well,  I  know  he  is  not  a  novelty ; 
but  he  is  a  man,  and  not  a  brother,  and 
therefore  in  a  degree  worth  pleasing.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  had  made  inroads  on 
his  heart  even  in  your  Cinderella  days, 
and  gained  little  occasional  victories  from 
the  cinder-heap;  but  that  must  have 
made  the  pleasure  of  walking  over  the 
ground  fully  armed  all  the  greater." 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  mean,  John. 
I  wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  puzzling 
me.  Whenever  I  want  you  to  go  any- 
where with  me,  in  the  morning,  you 
say  you  are  busy,  yet  you  can  always 
find  time  to  come  into  the  drawing-room 
and  say  disagreeable  things." 

"  That  is  to  countenance  you,  Babette, 
in  making  Bride  do  disagreeable  things. 
If  I  did  not  set  you  a  pleasing  example 
of  unamiability,  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  answer  it  to  your  conscience  to 
inflict  the  Maynards  upon  her  for  a 


whole  day,  after  asking  them  here  your- 
self, and  promising  solemnly  to  be 
answerable  for  their  entertainment." 

"Never  mind,  John,"  said  Bride, 
looking  up  from  a  letter  she  was  seal- 
ing, and  nodding  cheerfully,  "I  am 
really  very  glad  to  take  my  share.  I 
approved  of  Lesbia's  sending  an  invita- 
tion to  our  cousins  this  spring,  so  I 
ought  to  be  ready  to  give  up  a  little 
time  to  their  amusement ;  and  I  am  not 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  self-indulgence 
as  to  consider  it  a  great  hardship  to  sit 
in  an  easy  carriage  for  an  hour  or  so 
while  other  people  make  bargains.  I 
shall  keep  clear  of  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness by  taking  a  book  with  me." 

"  Oh  dear,  I'm  afraid  that  will  only 
half  satisfy  Mrs.  Maynard,"  cried  Les- 
bia; "she  will  want  you  to  look  on 
and  advise,  and  buy,  as  a  present  to 
herself  or  one  of  the  children,  every- 
thing she  particularly  admires  and  says 
she  cannot  afford  to  pay  for.  That  is 
what  I  had  to  do  when  I  took  her  out 
shopping  last  week." 

"  You  shall  have  all  the  popularity 
such  admirable  behaviour  as  a  shop- 
ping companion  deserves  then,"  said 
Bride  laughing;  "I  cannot  undertake 
to  imitate  it.  I  have  other  ways  of 
spending  my  money.  Mrs.  Maynard 
will  console  herself  by  remarking  a 
little  oftener  than  usual,  this  evening, 
how  singularly  good'  for  you  was  your 
bringing-up  at  Whitecliffe,  and  how 
much  more  amiable  and  agreeable  than 
the  rest  of  your  family  you  became 
under  her  care." 

"I  can't  help  their  flattering  me," 
said  Lesbia,  pouting  a  little;  "but  of 
course  I  know  that  whenever  anybody 
says  anything  at  all  complimentary  to 
me  you  and  John  only  laugh  at  it." 

"  My  dear,  we  would  not  if  we  could 
possibly  help  it,"  said  John,  stooping 
down  and  kissing  the  pretty  flushed 
cheek.  "  If  you  will  only  manage  to 
pick  up  admirers  who  can  flavour  their 
compliments  a  little  more  delicately  we 
will  undertake  to  swallow  them  with- 
out so  much  grimacing,  but  at  present, 
between  Maynards  and  Pelhams,  the 
incense  offered  is  too  coarse  and  over- 
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powering  for  bystanders  not  to  choke 
over  it  now  and  then.  You  certainly 
have  not  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  the 
intellect  of  your  adorers." 

"  Ah,"  thought  Lesbia,  "  if  they  only 
know!  There  are  people  who  can  say 
and  write  nattering  things  of  me  in  a 
great  deal  better  words  than  John  ever 
uses — real  poetry ;  and  they  said  and 
wrote  them  too  long  before  I  was  rich,  and 
admired  me  in  my  poor  old  washed-out 
muslin  dresses ;  for,  whatever  Mrs. 
Joseph  tries  to  insinuate  now,  I  never 
will  believe  that  any  hint  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen  had  reached  the  Dalys 
when  they  sought  me  out  and  made  so 
much  of  me." 

She  half  turned  her  head  away  from 
John  towards  the  open  window,  through 
which  the  March  wind  blew,  freshly  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  the  hyacinths  and 
violets  in  pots  that  filled  the  balcony  • 
and  as  these  thoughts  arose  the  pouting 
lips  parted  and  trembled  into  a  smile, 
and  the  eyes  grew  very  dark  and  glisten- 
ing, and  her  hand  involuntarily  let  fall 
the  folds  of  her  habit  and  strayed  up- 
wards to  touch  a  little  bunch  of  green 
leaves  that  just  peeped  out  from  the 
bosom  of  her  jacket. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  asked 
John,  on  whom  the  sudden  softening 
of  the  face  had  not  been  lost.  <l  Let  me 
see — shamrocks  !  Where  did  you  get 
them  1  And  what  on  earth  put  it  into 
your  head  to  ride  out  with  a  bunch  of 
shamrocks  in  your  bosom  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  this  year  ?  You'll  be  taken  for  a 
Chartist." 

"  I  don't  care — there's  no  harm,"  cried 
Lesbia,  startled,  and  blushing  furi- 
ously. "  I  bought  them  of  the  old  Irish- 
woman who  sweeps  the  crossing  at  the 
end  of  Eaton  Place  ;  and,  John,  I've 
seen  you  give  her  a  shilling  yourself, 
though  you  do  always  say  it's  so  wrong 
to  give  to  beggars." 

"  An  inconsistency  in  my  behaviour 
which  you  think  justifies  you  in  getting 
yourself  taken  up  by  a  special  constable 
or  cheered  by  a  mob  of  Irish  bricklayers. 
I  hope  your  escort — that  is  he  riding 
down  the  street,  I  presume — will  enjoy 
the  charge  of  you  under  the  circum- 
stances." 


"My  dear  Lesbia,  do  give  up  your 
badge,  if  John  thinks  it  likely  to  attract 
attention,"  said  Bride  anxiously. 

"  But  it  won't,"  Lesbia  answered, 
giving  the  clump  of  faded  leaves  a  hasty 
thrust  inside  her  jacket-bosom.  "No 
one  can  see  it  there  without  looking 
close.  John  only  remarked  upon  it  be- 
cause he  is  Grosser  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing. I  noticed  it  the  instant  he  came 
into  the  room." 

Bride's  anxious  eyes  turned  to  her 
brother's  face,  and  recognized  the  look 
of  painful  preoccupation  and  worry  on 
the  brow  and  in  the  eyes,  that  might 
always  be  observed  in  John  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  sharp,  bantering 
talk  that  Lssbia  voted  crossness. 

"  I  wonder  whether  there  was  a  letter 
from  Ireland  among  all  those  that  came 
for  him  this  morning,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "and  what  there  was  in  it  to 
pain  him  so.  I  almost  wish  that  some 
news  would  come  to  end  it  all  quite. 
If  she  were  fairly  married  to  her  rebel 
poet,  he  would  be  miserable  at  first,  but 
it  would  be  better  for  him  in  the  end  • 
and  I  suppose  he  would  arrive  in  time 
at  being  able  to  see  a  three-leaved  plant 
without  speaking  crossly  and  looking 
despair.  What  did  possess  little  Lesbia 
to  flourish  the  token  in  his  face  to-day  ? 
I  have  often  enough  given  her  hints  to 
avoid  Irish  allusions  as  much  as  possible." 

"  There — I  must  go  ;  they  have  all 
three  ridden  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
groom  has  brought  my  horse  round," 
exclaimed  Lesbia,  hastily  gathering  up 
the  folds  of  her  riding-habit  again  and 
running  from  the  room.  John  followed 
to  help  her  to  mount,  and  caught  her 
up  in  the  hall  just  as  the  servant,  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  disclosed  a  group  of 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back drawn  up  before  the  curbstone. 

"  I  am  glad,"  John  remarked,  "  to 
see  it  is  only  Marmaduke  Pelham  and 
his  sisters  for  the  sake  of  whose  com- 
pany you  have  thrown  Mrs.  Maynard 
over  on  Bride.  I  was  afraid  it  might 
be  some  new  victim,  and  then  I  should 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate. 
Captain  Pelham  may  look  out  for  him- 
self ;  he  is  old  enough,  and  big  enough, 
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and  obtuse  enough,  to  release  me  from 
any  responsibility,  however  you  may  "be 
intending  to  behave  towards  him." 

Lesbia  flashed  an  indignant  look  back 
at  her  brother  as  she  ran  down  the  steps, 
and  before  her  friends  greeted  her  found 
time  to  whisper  energetically,  "  I  would 
not  be  as  clever  as  you  are,  John,  for  all 
the  world,  for  you  never  can  see  any- 
thing else  in  other  people  but  exactly 
how  stupid  they  are  ;  and  you  sneer — 
and  you  can't  think  how  disagreeable  it 
makes  you." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  John  answered,  with 
a  sigh  whose  depths  took  Lesbia  by  sur- 
prise ;  "  but  don't  put  the  sneering  down 
to  cleverness,  I  beg,  for  I  assure  you 
it  savours  much  more  of  the  opposite 
quality." 

Captain  Pelham  had  now  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  was  begging  leave  to 
put  Lesbia  on  hers,  and  John  went 
round  to  shake  hands  with  the  two 
young  ladies.  While  they  chatted  with 
him,  Lesbia  bent  down  from  her  seat  to 
put  in  a  word,  and  something  fell  from 
her  bosom. 

"  Oh  my  poor  shamrocks,  John !  " 

But  Captain  Pelham  was  beforehand 
with  him  in  rescuing  the  green  bouquet 
from  under  the  horse's  feet,  and  placing 
it,  dripping  with  wet  from  the  pavement, 
in  the  hand  held  out  for  it. 

"Thanks,  so  many.  I  am  afraid  I 
shan't  be  able  to  wear  my  poor  sham- 
rocks again ;  but  I  should  not  have 
liked  them  to  be  actually  trampled  on, 
it  would  have  been  a  bad  omen  for 
to-day." 

"  An  omen  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled, 
I  should  say,"  John  muttered,  quietly. 

Meanwhile  intelligent  glances  had 
been  exchanged  between  Mary  and 
Louisa  Pelham,  and  they  turned  to 
John  with  simultaneous  appeal  for  sym- 
pathy. "  Now  is  it  not  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing,"  they  exclaimed  together, 
"  how  those  two  always  do  think  and 
feel  exactly  alike  on  every  point 
without  speaking  about  it  beforehand  ] 
Just  do  look  at  Duke's  coat.  He  came 
downstairs  with  a  bunch  of  shamrocks 
in  his  button-hole  this  morning  at 
breakfast-time,  and  Charlie  and  Fred, 


who,  you  know,  went  yesterday  to  be 
sworn  special  constables,  threatened  to 
take  him  into  custody  for  a  Chartist, 
and  shook  their  staves  at  him ;  and 
papa  was  really  a  little  annoyed,  till  we 
explained  that  it  must  be  in  compliment 
to  Lesbia's  having  sung  '  The  Wearing 
of  the  Green '  so  splendidly  last  night. 
Duke  would  not  confess  his  reason,  but 
now  it's  plain  enough.  I  wonder  which 
of  them  thought  of  it  first." 

"  An  interesting  subject  of  specula- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Lesbia's  brain  is  capable  of  conceiving 
such  an  original  idea  as  wearing  a 
shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  day  without 
assistance.  You  know  best  about  your 
brother's." 

"  But  Mr.  Thornley,  you  must  allow 
that  it  is  a  very  odd  fancy  for  them 
both  to  take  up  just  now.  You  have 
heard,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  expectation  abroad  that  something 
will  happen  to-day  in  Dublin  like 
what  went  on  in  Paris  last  February. 
Troops  have  gone  over,  and  constables 
and  arms,  and  most  likely  there'll  be 
barricades  and  fighting.  I  heard  an  old 
gentleman  tell  papa  that  St.  Patrick's 
Day  was  a  very  likely  day  for  the 
rebellion  to  begin,  and  that  if  it  was  so 
hundreds  of  people  would  be  killed  in 
Dublin  before  to-night.  I  wonder  where 
our  cousin  Connor  Daly  is  just  now ; 
he  is  a  dreadful  rebel,  you  know,  and 
papa  has  lost  all  patience  with  him. 
Do  you  suppose  there  will  be  any  news 
by  to-night  ? " 

"  I  don't  expect  it  myself,  but  what- 
ever news  arrives  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
prevent  your  coming  to  us  for  Lesbia's 
ball  to-night  and  enjoying  yourselves." 

"  Oh  dear  no,  thank  you.  We  would 
not  disappoint  darling  Lesbia  for  the 
world,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
amazingly  to  her  first  ball  this  season. 
She  is  to  wear  her  new  emeralds. 
Nothing  shall  prevent  our  coming  to 
see  how  she  looks  in  them,  we  promise 
you." 

"  Not  the  deluge,"  John  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  remounted  the  stairs  to 
the  drawing-room.  "  I  wonder  whether 
it  is  really  coming  at  once,  or  whether 
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it  is  only  the  distant  roar  of  the  streams 
at  the  water-gates  we  are  hearing  this 
year.  At  all  events,  we  are  unready 
enough  for  anything  to  happen." 

Bride  was  in  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, looking  after  the  riders,  when  John 
joined  her. 

"  Lesbia  certainly  looks  very  pretty 
on  horseback,"  she  said,  drawing  her 
head  back  when  the  cavalcade  had 
turned  out  of  the  square;  "  and  Captain 
Pelham  is  what  most  people  would  call 
a  fine  looking  man.  He  would  take  her 
to  live  in  the  country,  at  Abbots  Thorn- 
ley,  and  she  would  settle  down  after  all 
her  little  vanities  and  flirtations  into  a 
very  happy  popular  Lady  Bountiful.  I 
wonder  whether  that  is  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  all  our  difficulties,  The  happy 
consummation  that  is  to  relieve  us  of 
our  grandeur.  This  second  spring  will 
hardly  pass  without  her  fate  being  settled 
one  way  or  another.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  wish." 

"Can  you  answer  it  to  your  con- 
science, to  wish  that  any  human  crea- 
ture you  have  a  regard  for,  should  be 
condemned  to  Marmaduke  Pelham's 
companionship  for  the  rest  of  her 
mortal  life  1 " 

"  He  is  dull,  poor  fellow,  certainly  ; 
I  was  observing  him  at  his  mother's  con- 
versazione last  night,  and  trying  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  possible  brother.  For 
two  entire  hours  and  a  half,  I  calculated, 
he  remained  leaning  with  his  back 
against  a  certain  spot  in  the  wall,  and 
never  speaking  to  any  one." 

"  There  was  no  harm  in  that,  I  should 
have  comported  myself  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  if  1  had  been  let  alone." 

"  Of  course  you  were  not,  people 
know  you  can  talk,  and  seek  you  out. 
However,  I  don't  believe  that  Marma- 
duke is  more  silent  than  his  cousin 
Pelham  Daly  ;  and  I  used  sometimes  to 
think  that  his  silence  and  reserve  were 
rather  attractions  to  Lesbia  than  other- 
wise. It  piqued  her  curiosity." 

"  It  is  not  the  silence  /  complain 
of,  but  the  speech — and  there  is  this 
essential  difference  between  the  cousins 
— Young  Daly's  remarks  when  they  do 
come  are  not  unfrequently  to  the  pur- 


pose, Marmaduke's  never.  I  have  even 
known  a  spark  of  actual  Irish  wit  to  have 
been  struck  out  from  young  Daly,  on  due 
application  of  steel  to  his  flint — that  is 
to  say,  when  his  sister  talks  to  him ; 
but  this  other  one  is  pure  pudding- 
stone — you  might  hammer  for  ever  and 
never  get  a  light." 

"  But  do  you  suppose  Lesbia  sees 
the  difference?  She  does  not  value 
intellect  as  we  do." 

"  The  wiser  she — it  is  a  miserable 
idol  to  have  set  up." 

"My  dear  John,  at  least  wait  till 
Mrs.  Joseph  Maynard  has  gone  back  to 
Whitecliffe,  before  you  reverse  your 
worship.  I  can't  profess  even  to 
tolerate  folly  while  she  is  with  us." 

"  Is  the  coast  clear  of  her  now — can 
I  stay  half  an  hour  here  with  you  in 
safety  ? " 

"Most  fortunately  she  has  gone  to 
call  on  a  friend  whom  she  does  not  con- 
sider grand  enough  to  invite  to  Eaton 
Square,  and  she  will  not  be  back  till 
twelve.  To  have  you  for  half  an  hour's 
talk  will  be  a  rarely  satisfactory  begin- 
ning to  my  day." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  going  to 
talk,  I  feel  more  disposed  to  imitate 
Marmaduke  Pelham,  and  stand  with 
my  back  to  the  wall  in  silence  for  half 
an  hour." 

"You  could  do  that  as  well  down- 
stairs. However,  as  you  have  esta- 
blished yourself  in  that  niche  of  the 
window  recess,  put  your  head  a  little 
further  back  still,  and  look  out.  I 
made  a  discovery  when  I  was  watering 
the  plants  yesterday,  and  I  want  you 
to  share  it.  Can  you  see  out  far — 
across  the  trees,  over  the  opposite 
house  tops,  to  the  sloping  roofs  of  some 
buildings  in  a  back  street  beyond. 
There  is  an  extra  tall  one,  with  three 
high  twisty  chimneys,  and  four  attic 
windows,  with  dark  blue  jalousies  all  in 
a  row." 

"  What  of  them  1 " 

"Don't  they  bring  recollections  to  your 
mind  1  I  knew  them  again  in  a  minute, 
and  went  out  last  evening  to  make  sure. 
The  back  street  is  Spring  Street,  and 
those  attic  rooms  with  the  blue  jalou- 
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sies  the  apartments  where  we  lived  once 
for  eighteen  months.  The  last  year  you 
\vere  at  Westminster,  when  you  were 
head  boy  and  brought  home  such  an 
arrufull  of  prizes,  and  poor  mother  cried 
so  bitterly  because  she  had  nothing  but 
bread  and  cheese  to  give  you  that  day 
for  dinner." 

"  Let  me  see ;  it  was  the  year  before 
she  died.  It  is  sixteen  years  ago 
then." 

"  It  feels  like  a  century.  I  remember 
I  used  to  make  Eaton  Square  my  way 
whenever  I  went  on  an  errand,  for  the 
sake  of  looking  up  to  the  flowery  bal- 
conies of  the  grand  houses,  and  wonder- 
ing what  the  people  were  like  who  lived 
inside.  I  was  asking  myself  yesterday 
how  I  should  have  felt  if  a  wise-woman 
out  of  the  '  Magic  King,'  my  favourite 
reading  in  those  days,  had  shown  me 
through  one  of  the  windows  a  vision  of 
ourselves  as  we  are  now,  inhabiting  this 
room." 

"Very  much  disappointed,  I  should 
say,  if  your  castles  in  the  air  of  that 
period  at  all  equalled  those  with  which 
1  seasoned  my  bread  and  cheese  dinners. 
I  never  doubted  in  those  days  that  pros- 
perity would  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
I  imagined  her  with  a  fairer  face  than 
she  has  shown  me  yet." 

"  I  believe  I  should  have  been  some- 
what disgusted  if  I  had  seen  myself  as 
I  look  now ;  for  a  girl's  castles  in  the 
air  generally  presuppose  a  little  beautifi- 
cation,  let  her  have  in  sober  earnest  ever 
such  a  poor  opinion  of  her  own  looks  ; 
but,  John,  I  think  I  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  what  the  years  have  done 
for  you  if  I  could  have  seen  it  then  and 
understood  as  I  do  now.  The  outside 
circumstances,  the  riches  and  display  we 
two  have  very  little  to  do  with,  and  shall 
soon  give  up,  but  all  that  really  graces 
our  position,  all  the  consideration  worth 
having  is  what  you  have  won.  I  don't 
think  that  even  when  you  first  began  to 
feel  your  own  powers  and  be  ambitious 
in  those  Westminster  days  when  your 
first  little  triumphs  were  won,  that  you 
could  have  expected  greater  recognition 
and  literary  success  than  the  two  last 
years  have  brought  you.  Reasonably — 


Daly. 

or  even  unreasonably — you  could  hardly 
have  expected  more." 

"  No,  but  I  expected  something  differ- 
ent from  what  the  reality  of  this  sort  of 
success  proves  to  be.  It's  the  character 
of  the  work  itself  I  am  disgusted  with 
— my  own  powers,  as  you  call  them,  not 
what  they  have  brought  me.  I  believe 
it  is  the  experience-  of  those  three  years' 
active  work  in  Ireland  that  makes  book- 
work  now  I  have  come  back  to  it  seem 
tame.  I  can  no  longer,  as  I  once  did, 
consider  it  the  most  glorious  occupation 
in  the  world  to  put  words  judiciously 
together." 

"  As  if  that  was  what  you  do  !  but, 
however,  I  dare  say  it  is  best  for  you 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  your  own  doings. 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  you 

"  Bow  before  the  little  Drop  of  Light 
That  dim-eyed  men  call  praise  and  glory 
here."  ' 

"  It  is  a  very  dim  little  drop  in  my 
case." 

"Oh,  John,  that's  ambition,  not  hu- 
mility." 

"  Or  perhaps  nothing  more  dignified 
than  ill-humour  and  discontent." 

"  Will  you  own  at  once  candidly 
that  the  discontent  has  a  cause  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  from  Connemara  among 
that  bundle  in  your  hand  1 " 

"  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  anyone 
in  that  region  of  the  world  for  months, 
I  was  going  to  say,  but  it  is  weeks. 
Anne  O'Flaherty  is  much  too  ill  to 
write,  and  there  has  been  serious  illness 
too  at  Eagle's  Edge." 

"Not  Ellen?" 

"  No.  The  mother  and  Pelham— but 
both  are  recovering." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this,  since  you 
say  you  have  had  no  letter  1 " 

"  If  you  choose  to  have  particulars  I 
will  tell  you.  Yesterday  I  had  to  at- 
tend a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  some  evidence  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  employed  in  public 
works  in  Ireland  was  being  heard. 
Among  the  witnesses  a  very  quaint- 
looking  old  man  attracted  my  attention 
by  his  odd  likeness  to  Peter  Lynch, 
and  hearing  him  called  Dr.  Lynch,  and 
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finding  he  had  come  straight  from  Good 
People's  Hollow,  I  introduced  myself 
and  finally  brought  him  home  to  dine 
here,  and  kept  him  for  the  evening  while 
you  were  at  the  Pelhams." 
-  "  Ah,  I  noticed  that  you  shirked  all 
but  the  last  half-hour ;  but  we  had  not 
left  the  house  when  you  came  in  yester- 
day; why  did  not  you  introduce  Dr. 
Lynch  to  me  ?  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
him.  Is  he  Peter's  brother  1 " 

"No,  a  cousin.  He  was  very  com- 
municative over  the  whisky  and  water 
that  I  ordered  in  after  dinner,  and  con- 
fided to  me  his  whole  history  :  begin- 
ning with  a  romantic  boyish  devotion 
to  Anne  0J  Flaherty,  that  had  suf- 
ficient strength  to  make  him  struggle 
up,  step  by  step,  from  being  the  poor 
scholar  and  genius  of  a  hedge  school  in 
Good  People's  Hollow,  till  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  doctor's  degree  in  a 
Scotch  University.  The  rest  of  the  life 
does  not  correspond  with  the  successful 
beginning.  There  was,  I  suppose,  a 
great  downfall  of  hopes,  and  a  failure 
of  purpose,  when  the  devotion  that  had 
been  such  a  spur  failed  of  its  object ; 
and  after  that  the  man's  talent  and 
energy,  of  which  he  certainly  has  no 
common  share,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised fitfully  and  very  erratically.  He 
has  practised  his  profession  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  Japan,  China,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  was  only 
settled  in  England  six  years  ago,  by  a 
chance  meeting  at  some  seaside  place 
with  Mr.  Daly,  that  revived  all  the  old 
associations.  He  determined  never  to 
go  beyond  hearing  of  old  friends  again, 
and  with  the  savings  of  his  life  bought 
a  practice  in  Liverpool,  which  he  threw 
up  this  last  autumn,  on  getting  a  letter 
from  his  cousin  Peter,  imploring  him, 
as  a  last  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
Hollow,  to  come  back  and  save  Anne 
O'Flaherty's  life.  They  don't,  he  says, 
believe  anything  to  be  beyond  the 
skill  of  the  boy  who  left  the  place  a 
poor  scholar,  and  conies  back  to  it  a 
travelled  doctor,  and  Anne  herself  seems 
to  trust  him,  and  to  have  revived  to  a 
certain  extent  under  his  care.  The  fa- 
mine fever  gives  plenty  of  exercise  for 


his  medical  skill,  and  I  suppose  he  has 
some  funds  left ;  at  all  events  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  hesitation  in 
obeying  the  call  that  brought  him  back 
to  end  where  he  began.  A  faithful  old 
spaniel,  crawling  back  to  die  at  his  dying 
mistress's  feet;  one  would  not  mind 
being  such  a  spaniel  oneself " 

"  John ! " 

"  You  were  wondering  just  now  what 
the  effect  of  seeing  yourself  as  you  are 
now,  would  have  been  on  yourself  as  a 
girl.  All  the  time  Dr.  Lynch  was 
talking  to  me  I  had  an  uncanny  kind 
of  feeling,  as  if  it  was  the  spectre  of  my 
own  future  self — myself  of  fifty  years 
hence — that  was  talking  with  me,  telling 
me  the  story  of  a  restless  disappointed 
life,  with  one  strong  feeling  in  it,  supreme 
to  the  end." 

"I  don't  believe  you  will  let  disap- 
pointment spoil  your  life.  What 
brought  the  old  man  to  London  1  " 

11  Anne  sent  him,  to  give  evidence  of 
what  he  had  seen  during  the  winter  in 
Connemara,  hoping  that  his  honesty 
and  energy  would  be  useful  in  clearing 
up  misrepresentation.  For  my  part,  I 
am  glad  I  have  spoken  with  him.  Since 
I  have  taken  to  write  on  Irish  politics 
I  must  seize  every  opportunity  of  get- 
ting at  information  such  as  a  man  like 
this,  trusted  on  all  sides,  can  give." 

"  Hum  ! — of  course  he  gave  you  news 
oftheDalys?" 

"  Pelham  Daly  has  had  a  touch  of 
the  fever,  and  Mrs.  Daly  been  seriously 
ill ;  but  both  are  recovering." 

"  And  how  is  Connor  going  on  ? " 

"  There  was  a  little  reserve  in  speak- 
ing of  him.  Dr.  Lynch  avoided  public 
questions,  so  I  suspect,  old  as  he  is,  he 
is  secretly  in  sympathy  with  Young 
Ireland,  and  I  am  a  little  afraid  he  is 
influencing  Pelham  Daly  and  Miss 
O'Flaherty  to  be  less  decided  in  their 
opposition  to  Connor's  politics  than  is 
advisable  for  their  own  safety.  That 
cousin  of  the  Dalys,  the  ppet  whose 
verses  you  admired,  and  who  is  now 
editing  one  of  the  most  rabid  and  dan- 
gerous of  the  Young  Ireland  newspapers, 
has  I  find  been  staying  for  weeks  at  a 
time  during  the  winter  with  Miss  O'Fla- 
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herty  at  the  Hollow,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, ho  and  young  Daly  and  the  two 
O'Eoones  had  a  serious  quarrel,  which 
ended  in  a  duel  between  Daly  and  Darby 
O'Koone,  in  which  O'Koone  was  slightly 
wounded." 

"  They  are  very  disreputable  people, 
are  they  not,  both  father  and  son  1 
Were  they  not  concerned  in  that  dis- 
graceful case  of  ejection,  where  a  whole 
•village  of  fever-stricken  people  were 
turned  out  to  die  on  the  roads?  You 
wrote  a  leader  in  the  Times  about  it, 
did  you  not  1 " 

"Yes,  it  occurred  on  some  property 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Dalys,  and 
which  old  O'Koone  purchased  probably 
with  money  he  cheated  them  out  of  in 
past  times.  I  don't  wonder  at  Pelham 
Daly's  disgust  and  anger,  but  consider- 
ing that  he  was  brought  up  at  Pelham 
Court,  I  should  have  thought  he  might 
have  found  some  less  Irish  way  of  grati- 
fying his  feelings  than  by  shooting  young 
O'Eoone's  little  finger  off." 

"  Was  O'Eoone's  cruelty  to  his  tenants 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel  1 " 

"  Not  the  final  cause  ;  I  imagine  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  Pelham's  remonstrances  and 
by  O'Donnell's  newspaper  tirades  at- 
tempting to  stir  up  indignation  against 
them  throughout  the  country,  and  at 
last  the  three  young  men  met  accidentally 
in  the  coffee-room  of  the  little  hotel  at 
Ballyowen  and  some  insolent  speech  of 
young  O'Eoone's  provoked  a  blow  from 
Pelham.  It  is  most  unfortunate.  It 
secures  the  Dalys  a  vigilant  enemy  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  who  is  certain 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  Connor's 
imprudence  gives  him  to  gratify  his 
revenge  against  the  household  at  Eagle's 
Edge,  while  at  the  same  time  he  will  be 
furthering  his  own  interest  by  making  a 
display  of  zeal  for  Government  in  hunt- 
ing out  rebels.  I  wish  I  was  there  to 
keep  an  eye  on  events.  I  certainly 
should  not  have  allowed  the  duel  to 
have  taken  place  if  I  had  been  at  Castle 
Daly,  and  I  think  I  could  have  prevented 
the  ejectments/' 

"  I  think  you  over- rate  your  influence. 
My  sincere  belief  is  that  we  should  do 


more  harm  than  good  this  year  at  Castle 
Daly.  Young  O'Eoone  was  always  hanging 
about  Lesbia— calling  at  the  Castle,  and 
contriving  to  meet  her  on  her  rides.  It 
was  hinted  to  me  once  or  twice  that  he 
gave  himself  airs  as  a  favoured  suitor." 
"  Why  did  not  you  speak  to  me  ? " 
"  I  hardly  thought  it  worth  your 
notice ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  did 
not  like  to  acknowledge  to  you — as  I 
must  in  honesty  have  done — that  there 
had  been  something  to  blame  in  Lesbia's 
manner.  She  is  a  born  coquette,  poor 
child,  and  never  can  help  playing  off  a 
complacent  lover  against  a  tardy  one." 

"  By  the  tardy  lover  do  you  mean  to 
allude  to  Pelham  Daly  ?  1  thought  you 
were  convinced  that  there  was  no  sort 
of  attraction  between  him  and  Lesbia.' 

"My  good  friend,  it  was  you  who 
were  convinced.  If  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  remember,  I  warned  you  about 
both  brothers  from  the  first.  Lesbia 
has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  many  ways  of 
flirting  that  one  is  long  in  finding  out 
what  are  the  genuine  symptoms  in  her 
case;  but  I  am  afraid  this  story  of 
the  duel  throws  considerable  light  on 
some  vagaries  in  her  behaviour  that  are 
puzzling  me  just  now." 

"  But  can  she  have  heard  of  the 
duel  ] " 

"  I  suspect  she  knows  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  rights  of  it  than  you  do. 
Ever  since  we  left  Ireland  she  has  kept 
up  a  fitful  correspondence  with  the 
youngest  of  those  tall,  gossiping  Miss 
Joices,  who  live  in  the  ivied  house  just 
outside  Ballyowen,  and  who  in  spit 
of  all  my  efforts  managed  to  establish 
good  deal  of  intimacy  with  Lesbia  while 
we  lived  at  the  Castle.  The  fire  of 
letters  backwards  and  forwards  has  beei 
very  active  lately,  and  on  one  occasion 
I  noticed  that  Lesbia  came  downstaii 
from  the  perusal  of  a  thick  budget  with 
eyes  positively  swollen  up  with  crying. 
Ever  since  there  has  been  a  change  in 
her  manner ;  she  is  snappy  to  her  most 
obsequious  adorers,  and  sings  Irish  songs 
with  a  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm  than 
the  pleasure  of  provoking  Sir  Charles 
Pelham  quite  accounts  for :  and  the 
the  shamrocks  this  morning ;  how  cam( 
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she  even  to  know  that  it  was  St.  Patrick's 
Day?" 

"  If  she  reads  the  newspaper  ever  so 
carelessly,  and  interests  herself  at  all 
in  public  events,  she  could  not  help 
knowing  this  year." 

"But  public  events  only  interest 
Lesbia  when  private  people  she  cares 
for  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  them. 
That  bunch  of  shamrock  does  not  repre- 
sent a  political  party  in  her  eyes,  you  may 
be  very  sure,  but  that  one  of  the  young 
Dalys — whichever  it  may  be — who  oc- 
cupies her  thoughts  at  present.  If  by 
chance  it  was  a  boast  concerning  her 
favour  on  young  O'Eoone's  part  that 
provoked  Pelham  Daly's  blow,  then  you 
may  be  sure  he  is  the  reigning  hero.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it  of  her,  but  I  am  very 
much  afraid  she  belongs  to  the  order 
of  women  who  feel  themselves  glorified 
by  being  quarrelled  over,  and  who,  if 
pierced  hearts  were  tangible  things  and 
could  be  strung  together  into  ornaments 
like  scalps,  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  appear  in  chains  and  bracelets 
of  them." 

"  Are  not  you  judging  her  harshly  1 " 

"  I  think  not.  I  am  perhaps  putting 
the  case  strongly  to  counteract  a  purpose 
that  I  see  growing  in  your  mind.  You 
are  longing  to  carry  us  all  back  to  Castle 
Daly,  and  I  am  determined  you  shall 
fairly  see  all  the  possibilities  such  a 
course  involves." 

"  I  could  go  there  alone." 

"  Yes,  but  I  wanfyou  here  to  help  me 
through  the  rest  of  the  London  season 
in  looking  after  Lesbia,  How  solemnly 
you  spoke  at  first  about  guarding  her 
from  fortune  hunters.  Don't  you  re- 
member ? " 

"Yes,  and  I  think  it  was  you  then 
who  put  in  a  word  for  giving  fair  play 
to  her  affections,  and  not  interfering 
with  her  choice  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  her  making  one  for  herself. 
You  know  best  how  it  is  with  her ;  but 
for  my  own  part  I  wonder  sometimes 
whether  we  did  wisely  when  we  took 
her  from  a  place  where  she  had  some 
rational  pursuits,  and  might  have  turned 
her  money  to  some  useful  account  at 
this  time,  to  plunge  her  into  the  aimless 


dissipation  she  is  following  now.  Is 
the  advantage  of  her  ending  her  career 
by  marrying  Marmaduke  Pelham  so  very 
manifest  ? 

"  I  think  we  were  bound  to  show  her 
something  more  of  the  world  than  that 
little  corner  of  Connemara,  before  she 
was  allowed  to  choose  her  future  hus- 
band ;  remember  she  will  have  to  keep 
him  for  life." 

"  I  hope  the  choosing  process  won't 
go  on  indefinitely ;  she  seems  by  some 
occult  affinities  to  draw  all  the  most 
inane  young  men  in  London  together  to 
choose  from." 

"  They  don't  come  to  court  you,  sir, 
that's  why  you  find  them  so  inane.  If 
you  grumble  I  shall  attribute  your  im- 
patience to  the  same  cause  that  made 
Goldsmith  indignant  with  a  crowd  for 
looking  at  a  pretty  woman  in  an  hotel 
window  instead  of  at  himself." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought,  madam, 
that  you  would  encourage  the  pretty 
woman  to  gather  the  crowd  to  look  at 
her." 

"Well,  be  patient,  the  dissipation 
is  working  its  own  cure.  She  is  tiring 
of  it  herself.  I  can  give  you  a  proof. 
She  has  not  said  one  word  to  me  about 
her  dress  for  this  evening,  or  so  much 
as  looked  at  it,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  since  it  came  home." 

"You  call  that  something  to  be 
thankful  for  ;  and  last  year  at  this  time 
she  was  content  to  lead  a  rational  life, 
without  a  thought  of  balls  and  ball- 
dresses,  and  had  grown  so  fond  of 
country  pursuits  that  you  found  it  hard 
to  drag  her  away.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  work." 

"  Hum  ! — if  country  pursuits  had  been 
the  attraction — but  I  know  you  choose 
to  be  blind,  so  where  is  the  use  of  argu- 
ing ?  Let  me  have  sufficient  time  for 
my  experiment  in  my  turn,  and  if  I  fail 
I  will  yield  with  a  good  grace.  Give 
us  your  countenance  for  a  few  weeks 
longer,  and  then  if  Lesbia  has  not 
meanwhile  become  engaged  to  Marma- 
duke Pelham,  and  if  she  continues  to 
give  little  wistful  hints  about  wanting 
to  return  to  Castle  Daly,  I  promise  to 
leave  off  throwing  cold  water  on  her 
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plans,  and  frowning  down  her  fluttering 
attempts  at  confidences.5' 

"  She  has  been  giving  hints,  and  you 
have  been  frowning  her  down  with  a 
'little  hoard  of  maxims' — you  strong- 
minded  worldling." 

'*  Yes,  for  the  present ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  right.  If  I  had  any  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  her  preferences,  or  if  I 
knew  for  certain  which  of  the  young 
Daly  brothers  her  thoughts  turned  to, 
I  should  be  less  implacable ;  but  while, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  she  is  undecided 
between  the  two  of  them,  and  when 
one  is  such  a  harebrained  young  fellow 
as  Connor,  I  am  sure  I  do  right  in 
preventing  her  from  giving  her  feelings 
shape  by  speaking  of  them.  Imagine 
what  it  would  be  to  have  her  engaged 
to  a  man,  or  rather  a  boy,  of  two-and- 
twenty,  who  was  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  liable  to  be  taken  up  and 
tried  for  treason,  and  hanged,  or  trans- 
ported for  life.  She  would  think  it 
very  romantic  for  a  month  or  so ;  but 
it  would  "hardly  be  for  her  happiness. 
She  had  better  be  safe  and  dull  with 
Marmaduke  Pelham." 

"  But  is  it  really  a  toss-up  which  of 
these  three  men  she  marries  ?  I  must 
say  I  don't  profess  to  understand  such 
gossamer  feelings,  and  must  leave  the 
management  to  you.  In  such  a  case  I 
should  think  it  signified  very  little  what 
happened." 

"  It  signifies  that  she  should  get  the 
most  reliable  man  of  the  three  for  her 
husband;  and  in  justice  to  Lesbia,  I  must 
ask  you  to  remember  that  I  am  not  de- 
scribing her  feelings,  only  my  own  state 
of  puzzle  about  them.  Perhaps  she  her- 
self could  give  us  a  much  more  straight- 
forward story  of  her  heart  if  she  chose. 
I  wish  to-night,  for  once  in  your  life, 
you  would  come  into  the  drawing-room 
to  notice  what  is  going  on,  instead  of 
to  draw  a  knot  of  men  into  a  corner 
and  talk  politics.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  your  impressions  of  Lesbia's  manner 
when  we  are  alone." 

Bride  was  almost  sorry  she  had  made 
the  request,  when  some  hours  later  a 
timid  knock  came  to  her  bedroom  door, 
and  Lesbia  entered,  ready  dressed  for 


the  evening.  The  first  glance  at  her 
dress  almost  provoked  Bride  to  ex- 
claim— "  So  that  was  the  reason  you 
kept  silent  on  the  subject  of  your  ball- 
dress  till  it  was  on,  and  no  time  left  for 
me  to  object  1 " 

Then  the  thought  rushed  upon  her, 
"  It  is  Connor  'Daly  she  cares  for  then 
after  all."  And  she  was  conscious 
that  her  countenance  fell,  and  that  she 
looked  grave  and  disapproving,  while 
Lesbia,  with  a  conscious  blush  on  her 
face,  stood  before  her  and  shook  out  soft 
falling  folds  of  white  Limerick  lace, 
fastened  with  green  ribbons  and  bunches 
of  shamrock,  and  further  set  off  by  pen- 
dants and  sprays  of  emeralds  set  in 
trefoil  shape,  that  glittered  on  her  neck 
and  arms,  and  peeped  out  among  the 
coils  of  dark  hair  that  encircled  her 
head.  It  was  "the  wearing  of  the 
green  "  very  daintily  illustrated. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  a  change 
from  the  sort  of  flowers  and  ornaments 
everybody  wears,"  Lesbia  hesitated, 
"and  that  it  was  appropriate  to  the 
day.  You  know  John  said  once  he 
thought  it  stupid  of  ladies  to  put  so 
little  meaning  into  their  dress,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  illustrate 
days  and  seasons  by  what  they  wore. 
I  wanted  to  please  him  by  acting  on 
his  hint." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Bride  quickly, 
"I  was  not  thinking  of  finding  any 
fault  with  your  dress ;  there  is  no  need 
to  excuse  it  to  me.  I  wish  you  could 
get  over  your  "VVhitecliffe  habit  of 
making  excuses  for  every  single  thing 
you  do — it  is  quite  unnecessary  between 
sisters,"  and  "never  answers  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  me,"  she  would  have  added, 
if  she  had  spoken  out  her  thoughts  to 
the  end.  Instead,  she  turned  back  to 
the  looking-glass,  and  finished  adjusting 
her  own  solid  gold  ornaments,  with 
very  little  perception  of  their  effect  on 
the  black  velvet  dress  John  had  pre- 
sented her  with  for  this  occasion.  As 
the  door  closed  behind  Lesbia,  a  tear 
of  compunction  for  her  own  ill-temper 
welled  up,  and  when  that  was  winked 
away,  others,  provoked  by  fast  occurring 
disturbing  reflections,  followed.  What 
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would  all  the  Pelhams  think  of  Lesbia's 
fanciful  attire  1  This  "  wearing  of  the 
green  "  was  almost  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Sir  Charles  Pelham,  whose 
hatred  of  everything  Irish  had  been 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  ferocity  by 
Connor's  late  conduct ;  and  in  Bride's 
anticipations  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
conge  to  his  son,  Marmaduke  Pelham, 
on  whose  solid  character  and  steadfast- 
ness she  was  beginning  to  build  her 
fairest  hopes  for  Lesbia's  happiness. 
As  she  went  to  the  washstand  to  bathe 
her  eyes,  deeply  ashamed  of  herself  for 
running  the  risk  at  her  age  of  coming 
among  strangers  with  traces  of  tears  on 
her  face,  she  heard  through  the  open 
window  the  loud  voices  of  news- 
venders  in  the  square,  crying  the  con- 
tents of  the  evening  paper.  "Latest 
news :  The  insurrection  has  broken 
out  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land !  Barricades — fierce  fighting  in 
Dublin  streets !  Great  gatherings  in 
the  West."  It  was  probably  only  a 
ruse  to  sell  the  papers ;  but  the  very 
possibility  of  a  time  coming  when  some 
such  announcement  as  that  might  bring 
terror  and  dismay  into  their  household 
caused  Bride's  spirits  to  sink  lower  than 
they  had  done  for  many  a  day.  She 
acknowledged  within  herself  that  it  was 
deplorable  selfishness  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  public  calamities  mainly  be- 
cause the  private  concerns  of  friends 
were  affected  by  them;  but  none  the 
less  did  she  wish  ardently  that  Irish 
words  and  names  were  as  unfamiliar  to 
them  all  now,  as  they  would  have  been 
if  disturbances  in  that  part  of  the  world 
had  occurred  sixteen  years  ago — when 
they  were  living  in  the  attics  in  Spring 
Street. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Bride's 
eyes  could  be  pronounced  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  show  downstairs,  and 
meanwhile,  Lesbia,  in  her  green  and 
white,  had  the  brightly  lighted  ball- 
room all  to  herself.  In  another  half- 
hour  it  would  be  crowded  with  guests. 
Eich  people  and  titled  people,  who  had 
been  introduced  to  the  Thornleys'  ac- 
quaintance by  their  cousins,  the  Pel- 
hams — learned  and  distinguished  people, 


whom  John's  growing  reputation  at- 
tracted into  their  society — and  more  or 
less  they  would  all  pay  court  to  little 
Lesbia.  She  would  be  the  conspicuous 
object,  observed  by  everyone,  talked 
about  by  everyone,  whose  notice  or 
neglect  would  make  the  pleasure  or  the 
disappointment  of  the  evening.  She 
would  see  anxious  faces  relax  and 
brighten  if  she  came  near,  eager  faces 
change  if  she  turned  away.  This  little 
allegory  she  was  acting  all  by  herself, 
without  anyone's  having  the  faintest 
clue  to  its  real  meaning ;  this  enigma 
of  her  dress  would  give  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  to-night,  and  per- 
haps send  some  one  or  two  people  away 
from  the  house  with  really  anxious 
hearts.  Well,  they  deserved  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  for  courting  her  only 
now  she  was  rich.  No  doubt  they 
could  not  help  the  misfortune  of  never 
having  known  her  poor  ;  but  since  they 
had  not  that  claim  to  her  consideration, 
their  possible  annoyance  was  only  matter 
for  amusement.  So  far  Lesbia's  thoughts 
carried  her  with  smiling  lips  and  little 
tripping  steps  down  the  long  room ; 
then,  as  she  drew  near  the  window  she 
paused,  for  a  graver  thought  had  arisen. 
There  had  been  much  secret  pleasure  in 
arraying  herself  in  her  green  and  white 
this  day ;  but  the  people,  (she  would 
not  say  the  person,  even  low,  to  her 
own  heart,)  for  whom  she  had  thus 
dressed  herself,  would  never  know  the 
homage  she  was  paying  to  the  land 
where  her  treasure  and  her  heart  really 
dwelt.  All  at  once  the  lights  and 
flowers  and  gay  decorations  of  the  ball- 
room passed  from  her  sight,  obliterated 
by  a  mental  picture,  at  which  she  seemed 
to  be  gazing  through  a  distant  window, — 
a  low-ceilinged  scantily  furnished  room, 
filled  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  peat  fire, 
— soft  night  airs  blowing  through  the 
casement, — a  group  gathered  round  the 
hearth, — a  pale  lady  reclining  on  a 
couch, — a  masculine  figure  seated  by  her 
side,  and  holding  her  hand.  This  figure 
seemed  to  be  bent  forward,  as  if  the 
eyes  were  looking  far  away  through  the 
window  towards  her,  and  the  firelight 
on  the  cheeks  showed  traces  of  illness 
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and  suffering.  A  girl  on  a  low  stool  by 
the  fire  sat  watching  the  other  two,  her 
cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  and  long 
coils  of  golden  hair  falling  on  her 
shoulders.  They  were  all  silent,  dream- 
ing out  their  thoughts  apart,  in  the 
quiet  twilight-hour  after  a  busy  day, 
but  they  were  not  thinking  of  her. 
Lesbia  felt  as  if  the  sheen  of  her  jewel- 
led dress  and  the  glitter  around  her 
shut  her  out  as  by  a  spell  from  a  share 
in  their  sad  thoughts.  They  could  not 
know,  for  what  should  bring  such  a 
knowledge  to  them,  that  one  token  of 
recollection,  just  a  few  moments  of 
sharing  in  their  sad  life,  would  be  worth, 
ah !  so  much  more  to  her  than  all  the 
splendour  and  the  gaiety  she  lived  among. 
She  would  not  have  believed  that  of 
herself  a  year  ago,  so  how  could  lie 
believe  it.  He  might  be  ready  to  risk 
his  life,  and  make  himself  a  dangerous 
enemy,  rather  than  hear  her  lightly 
spoken  of;  it  was  the  recollection  of 
the  little  Babette  he  had  been  kind  to 
and  defended  from  small  troubles  in 
old  times,  that  had  prompted  him  to 
that  action — but  believe  her  capable  of 
being  as  generous  to  them  as  they  had 
been  to  her,  was  what  it  seemed  he  never 
— never  would  bring  himself  to  believe. 
And  since  it  was  quite  impossible  to  tell 
him  this  of  herself,  that  great,  great 
gulf  of  separation  would  always  divide 
them.  A  voice  from  outside  caught  her 
ear  at  this  point  of  her  reverie  :  "  Latest 
news — Fighting  in  Dublin  Streets — 
Formidable  risings  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land." She  ran  out  into  the  balcony, 
but  the  crier  had  already  moved  too  far 
down  the  street  for  her  to  catch  dis- 
tinctly what  he  said ;  and  she  was  just 
hurrying  from  the  room  with  a  purpose  of 
despatching  a  servant  in  pursuit  of  him, 
when  John,  entering  with  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  intercepted  her  in  the 
doorway.  She  seized  his  arm,  and 
clung  to  it,  pale  and  trembling.  "  Oh, 
John  !  you  have  got  the  newspaper — 
have  you  heard — is  it  true  1 " 

<•'  Is  what  true  1 " 

"What  they  are  crying  in  the  street 
—the  righting— the  West  of  Ireland  1  " 

To  her  surprise  John  put  his   arm 


tenderly  round  her  to  support  her,  and 
kissed  her  cheek  before  he  answered. 

"  No,  no— nothing  of  the  kind.  It's 
a  false  report  got  up  to  sell  the  evening 
papers.  I  have  certain  information  that 
all  is  going  well.  The  morning  has 
passed  quietly  in  Dublin.  And  the 
open-air  meeting,  where  it  was  feared 
disturbance  might  arise,  has  been  post- 
poned." 

"  But  it  will  be  held  some  day  then." 

"  It  will  pass  off  peaceably  whenever 
it  takes  place,  you  may  be  sure.  The 
postponement  shows  that  the  men  who 
advocate  violence,  either  believe  that 
the  time  for  a  rising  has  not  come,  or  are 
wiser  than  their  words,  and  don't  mean 
to  act  upon  them." 

"  For  Dublin ;  but  in  the  country — 
in  the  West?" 

"  There  will  be  no  rising  without  some 
signal  from  the  leaders  ;  and  if  I  under- 
stand their  tactics,  they  had  rather  not 
have  it  till  after  the  harvest.  I  don't 
myself  think  it  will  ever  be.  One  can't 
help  being  very  anxious  about  one's 
friends,  knowing  that  several  of  them 
are  more  or  less  implicated ;  but  one 
hopes  that  even  the  insurrectionists  may 
prove  not  to  be  utterly  blind  to  the 
way  in  which  events  are  tending,  and 
that  they  will  come  to  their  senses 
before  more  harm  is  done." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  what  I  think." 

"  You,  Babette ;  why,  how  long  have 
you  turned  politician  1 " 

"  I  only  mean  that  I  never  did  believe, 
as  Bride  does,  that  there  could  be  any 
danger  in  our  going  back  to  Connemara 
this  summer,  and  (dropping  her  voice) 
I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  to 
travel  with  you  to  Castle  Daly,  and 
stay  there  for  as  long  as  you  like,  if  you 
should  happen  to  want  to  go  there  on 
business  at  any  time.  My  opinion  about 
the  Irish  rebellion  is  just  this — that  I 
feel  sure  it  never  will  turn  to  anything 
that  need  prevent  our  living  again  in 
Connemara." 

"  That  is  compressing  the  whole  affair 
into  a  nutshell,  indeed,"  said  John, 
smiling ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  a  satirical 
smile.  They  were  now  walking  up  the 
room  together,  and  he  still  kept  his 
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arm  round  Lesbia's  waist,  and  was 
looking  down  at  her  with  the  playfully 
kind  protecting  expression  in  his  eyes 
that  Lesbia  had  thought  belonged  to 
Bride  only,  and  would  never  be  turned 
on  herself.  Then  he  touched  her  dress, 
and  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  objection 
to  it  Bride  had  shown.  "  Irish  lace,  is 
it  not  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  asked  Nora  Joice  to  buy  it 
for  me  from  Miss  O'Flaherty's  stores. 
I  thought  they— Miss  OTlaherty— - 
would  like  that  better  than  my  sending 
money  directly  to  her,  and  it  was  an  ex- 
cuse for  writing  again  to  Nora,  whom  I 
wanted  to  hear  from."  To  her  added 
wonder,  this  avowal,  more  confidential 
than  any  she  had  made  to  Bride,  pro- 
cured her  another  affectionate  brotherly 
kiss  on  the  cheek  ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
John  said  :  "  It  was  a  good  thought. 
You  never,  I  suppose,  write  to  or  hear 
directly  from  Miss  Daly  ?  " 

"  Not  now ;  I  wrote  twice  during  the 
winter,  and  she  never  answered  my 


letters.  One  does  not  like  to  have  one's 
letters  unanswered ;  and  Bride  says  it 
shows  they  don't  care  to  hear  from  me 
any  more." 

"  A  very  natural  conclusion  to  come 
to  certainly." 

Lesbia,  who  had  been  keeping  her 
eyes  well  hidden  under  their  long  lashes, 
suddenly  turned  an  appealing,  imploring 
look  up  to  her  brother's  face.  "  Was 
that  his  opinion  too?  Did  he  really 
think  it  ? "  Eyes  met  eyes,  and  each 
pair  read  something  in  the  other  that 
opened  a  way  to  sympathy  and  com- 
munity of  interest  such  as  had  not 
been  dreamed  of  hitherto ;  and  Lesbia, 
losing  all  thought  of  her  laces  and 
jewel  pendants,  threw  her  arms  impetu- 
ously round  her  brother's  neck.  "Dear 
John,  we  will  go  to  Ireland  together, 
even  if  there  is  ever  such  a  dreadful 
rebellion,"  she  whispered ;  "  and  I  do 
believe — I  really  do — that  when  we  are 
there,  people  won't  be  able  to  help 
being  a  little  glad  to  see  us." 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  BBUSSELS  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 


DURING  the  late  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  the  inhabitants  of  the  occu- 
pied country  complained  bitterly,  and, 
the  opportunity  presenting  itself,  still 
continue  to  complain,  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  invaders. 
Not  only  was  the  conduct  of  the  occu- 
pying troops  harsh  and  cruel;  it  was, 
we  have  been  told  again  and  again, 
"  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war."  In  the 
volume  of  addresses  presented  the  other 
day  to  the  Queen,  from  various  parts  of 
France,  stress  is  laid,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  on  the  alleged  fact  that  such 
and  such  a  village  was  burned  "  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  war  and  the 
laws  of  humanity."  An  unfortunate 
peasant  who,  individually,  has  in  no  way 
injured  the  foreign  soldiers  quartered 
upon  him,  cannot  indeed  but  consider 
that  something  contrary  to  the  "  laws  of 
humanity,"  if  not  to  the  "  laws  of  war," 
has  been  done,  when  suddenly  he  finds 
that  these  soldiers  have  deliberately  set 
his  house  on  fire,  and,  to  avenge  an 
offence  committed  by  some  unknown 
person,  are  putting  the  whole  village  in 
flames.  A  peaceful  citizen,  too,  taken 
out  to  be  executed,  because  a  fellow- 
townsman,  who  cannot  be  discovered, 
has  slain  a  soldier  of  the  invading  army, 
must,  if  he  reflects  on  the  matter  at 
all,  form  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the 
"laws  of  war."  A  workman  doing  his 
best  to  help  soldiers  who  are  defending 
a  barricade  in  the  interior  of  a  town,  or 
perhaps  the  very  house  in  which  the 
workman  lives,  will  certainly  think  it 
hard  and  inhuman — whatever  the  "  laws 
of  war  "  may  say  on  the  subject — if  for 
performing  his  unmistakable  duty  he  is 
treated  as  a  malefactor  and  shot. 

A  National  Guard,  however,  who, 
going  out  in  uniform  with  his  com- 
rades, under  regularly  appointed  officers, 
to  meet  an  invading  force,  finds  him- 
self taken  prisoner  and  treated  as  a 


"  brigand,"  might  be  excused  for  fancy- 
ing, not  that  the  laws  of  war  were  or  were 
not  severe  in  sanctioning  such  treatment, 
but  that  such  treatment  could  not  be 
justified  by  reference  to  any  laws  known 
and  received  among  civilized  nations. 
A  foreign  volunteer,  too,  fighting  as  a 
regular  soldier,  and  holding  a  commis- 
sion from  the  government  under  which 
he  had  taken  service,  might,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  feel  some 
natural  indignation  at  discovering  that 
his  legal  position  was  that  of  a  captured 
bandit.  It  is  certain,  all  the  same,  that 
in  the  late  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  neither  the  Garibaldians  nor 
the  French  National  Guards  were  re- 
garded by  the  Germans  as  lawful  com- 
batants. I  do  not  know  that  either 
Garibaldians  or  National  Guards,  after 
being  made  prisoners,  were  shot.  But 
the  "laws  of  war,"  as  understood  by 
the  Prussians,  were  against  them ;  and 
National  Guards  were  in  many  places 
warned  that  such  was  the  case.  I  never 
heard  of  any  proclamation  on  the  sub- 
ject being  addressed  to  the  Garibaldians, 
who  were  probably  looked  upon  as  hope- 
less people,  on  whom  good  advice  or 
useful  information  would  be  thrown 
away.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  de- 
clared one  afternoon  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber  that  it  had  been  seriously  con- 
sidered at  Versailles  whether,  in  case  of 
Garibaldi's  being  made  prisoner,  it  would 
be  possible  to  regard  him  as  a  lawful 
combatant;  and,  during  the  war,  Prussian 
officers,  deciding  the  question  for  them- 
selves, used  to  say  plainly  that  if  seized 
he  would  be  shot.  "  A  meeting  will  be 
held  when  the  news  reaches  London," 
one  distinguished  chief  is  reported  to 
have  observed ;  "  but  he  will  be  already 
snooted." 

Now  there  are  excellent  reasons  why, 
when  two  countries  are  at  war,  subjects 
of  a  third  and  neutral  country  should 
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not  be  allowed  to  interfere  ;  and  there 
are  reasons,  not  quite  so  obvious,  but  al- 
most equally  good,  why  National  Guards 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  soldiers — 
since  nothing  obliges  them  to  perform 
continuous  service  throughout  the  war, 
nor  indeed  to  perform  military  service 
at  all.  But  what  is  more  undeniable 
than  the  truth  of  either  of  the  above 
propositions  is  the  fact,  that  contradic- 
tory opinions  are  held  in  regard  to  both 
of  them ;  and  the  question  then  arises, 
whether  an  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  and  similar  disputed  points 
is  desirable  and  possible.  To  arrive  at 
such  an  understanding  seems  certainly 
worth  attempting  ;  for  in  default  of  it 
cases  for  reprisals  may  easily  occur,  fol- 
lowed by  fresh  reprisals,  and  in  the  end 
a  war  of  savages.  Admitting,  then,  that 
an  understanding  was  to  be  wished  for 
about  certain  "usages  of  war" — approved 
by  some  governments,  regarded  by 
others  as  usages  in  the  nature  of  abuses 
— how  could  it  be  brought  about,  except 
by  such  a  Conference  as  Eussia  invited 
to  assemble  last  June  at  Brussels  ? 

Eussia,  either  before  issuing  her  in- 
vitations, or  in  the  circulars  containing 
them,  ought  perhaps  to  have  shown 
that  sufficient  reasons  existed  for  pro- 
posing a  Conference  on  the  usages  of 
war.  But  remembering  the  numerous 
letters  and  articles  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished in  Trance,  and  almost  to  an  equal 
extent  in  England,  during  and  imme- 
diately after  the  late  war,  it  may  have 
seemed  superfluous  to  take  such  a  step. 
It  was  an  understood  thing  that  the 
"  laws  of  war"  had  to  be  changed,  modi- 
fied, or  at  least  regularised.  The  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Quarterly  and 
Westminster  Reviews,  with  several  of  our 
best  newspapers,  were  all  agreed  on  that 
point.  An  officer  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, Colonel  Haniley,  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  abuses  of  power 
practised  (according  to  his  view)  by  the 
Germans  in  France,  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  law  for  the  conqueror  as 
well  as  for  the  conquered,  and  to  recom- 
mend that  the  opinion  of  Europe  should 
be  taken  on  the  subject  in  a  Conference. 
The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  an  article 


full  of  misrepresentations,  but  doubtless 
written  in  good  faith,  accused  the  Ger- 
mans, not  simply  of  individual  excesses, 
which  might  happen  of  course  with  any 
army,  but  of  deliberate  breaches  of  public 
law  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  paper — "  Du 
Droit  des  Gens" — thought  that  on  nume- 
rous points  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
the  various  European  governments.  The 
Quarterly  Review  went  further  in  this 
particular  direction.  It  published  an 
article  on  the  "  Conduct  of  the  War," 
which  ended  with  a  series  of  practical- 
looking,  though  for  the  most  part  quite 
impracticable,  suggestions,  for  mitigat- 
ing some  of  the  worst  evils  of  war.  The 
most  reasonable  of  all  the  propositions 
made  in  this  article,  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
usages  of  war  should  be  referred  to  a 
Conference.  I  could  point  to  many 
articles,  some  favourable,  some  unfavour- 
able to  the  Germans, — articles  not  care- 
lessly written,  and  published  in  our  very 
best  journals — in  which  this  idea  of  a 
Conference  for  regularising,  and  if  neces- 
sary, modifying,  the  usages  of  war  was 
brought  forward  and  supported.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  until  Eussia  was  known 
to  be  on  the  point  of  issuing  invitations 
for  the  Conference  which  in  due  time 
assembled  at  Brussels,  that  it  occurred 
to  any  one  to  say  a  word  against  the 
project.  Since  then,  however,  no  one  has 
had  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  it.  The 
usages  of  war  stand  as  much  as  ever  in 
need  of  regularising,  or,  should  that  be 
impossible,  of  defining.  But  Eussia 
happens  to  have  taken  the  matter  up ; 
and  worse  than  that,  Eussia  has  met 
with  sufficiently  willing  co-operation 
from  Prussia,  and  with  no  opposition 
from  Austria.  What  Eussia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  approve  cannot  be  right ;  and 
thereupon  it  is  assumed  that  the  code 
put  forward  by  Eussia  must  be  a  code 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  despotic 
and  military  powers,  and  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  small  states,  who  cultivate 
liberty  and  neglect  their  national  de- 
fences. The  fact  that  the  code  proposed 
by  Eussia  is  substantially  identical  on 
all  points  with  the  code  adopted  for  the 
American  Federal  Army  at  the  beginning 
EE  2 
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of  the  civil  war,  when  its  forces  were  by 
no  means  overpowering,  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

Although  the  credit  of  having  taken 
the  first  practical  step  towards  securing 
a  general  understanding  in  regard  to  the 
usages  of  war  will  remain  with  Russia, 
a  move  in  the  same  direction  had  al- 
ready been  made  by  a  private  society, 
and,  above  all,  by  a  private  individual, 
M.  Henri  Dunant,  the  originator  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  in  the  time  of  war.  That 
any  one  man  should  seriously  put  him- 
self out  for  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
other  men  is  in  itself  so  suspicious,  that 
people  are  quite  right  in  viewing  with 
caution  every  project  brought  forward 
under  the  colours  of  philanthropy. 
Now  and  then,  however,  an  enthusiast 
does  really  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
public  good,  or — as  a  cynic  might  say — 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  enthusiasm ; 
and  this  M.  Dunant  seems  to  have  done. 
The  proposal  to  recognize  as  neutrals  all 
persons  engaged  in  attending  on  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  an  army  met 
with  great  opposition  from  officers  and 
military  officials  in  all  countries.  It 
was  thought  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  civilians  in  and  about  a  camp 
would  be  a  burden  on  the  army,  and  an 
inconvenience  in  many  ways.  In  Prussia 
alone,  the  War  Minister,  General  Von 
Roon,  gave  M.  Dunant's  idea  his  warmest 
support — to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  officers  of  his  cabinet,  who  regarded 
their  distinguished  chief  as  the  victim  of 
a  hobby.  In  France,  ministers  and 
generals  were  dead  against  the  notion. 
S"ot  so  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who 
welcomed  it  from  the  first,  as  indeed  did 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  the  Continent, 
whatever  might  be  the  attitude  of  min- 
isters and  generals.  In  Prussia  Queen 
Augusta,  in  Russia  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen,  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  good  work,  which  was  also  powerfully 
aided  by  the  late  King  John  of  Saxony. 
England,  however,  whether  from  sus- 
picion as  to  the  designs  of  the  "  great 
military  powers  "  (who  can  never  have 
a  common  policy,  and  who  are  constant- 
ly quarrelling  among  themselves),  or 


perhaps  for  some  other  reason,  held  back 
until  the  last  moment ;  while  the  United 
States,  from  an  exaggerated  respect  for 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  has  never  adhered 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  at  all,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  surgeons  and  their 
assistants,  ambulances  and  ambulance 
stores,  were  regarded  as  neutral  through- 
out the  American  civil  war.  The  prin- 
ciple, then,  of  the  neutrality  of  hospital 
attendants  was  adopted  by  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  and  acted  upon, 
without  being  formally  adopted,  by  the 
United  States.  Thus  one  "law  of  war" 
came  into  existence,  which  has  really 
the  authority  of  law  throughout  the 
civilised  world. 

After  the  peace  of  1 87 1,  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  originator  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  that  a  similar  Convention 
might  well  be  adopted  011  behalf  of 
prisoners  of  war.  The  condition  of 
wounded  men  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  known  to  every  one — especially  to 
every  one  who  had  read  M.  Dunant's 
description  of  a  battle-field  in  the 
"  Souvenir  de  Solferino."  But  the  suffer- 
ings of  prisoners  of  war  had  attracted  less 
attention  ;  and,  whatever  hardships  they 
might  have  to  undergo,  the  notion  of  in- 
terfering bet  ween  captives  and  captors  did 
not  seem  a  very  practical  one.  The  practi- 
cal character,  however,  of  M.  Dunant's  pre- 
vious work  was  just  what  distinguished 
it  from  the  ordinary  labours  of  philan- 
thropists, and  his  project  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  proved, 
on  examination,  to  be  well  defined, 
simple,  and  even  feasible.  The  whole 
idea  consisted  in  securing  to  prisoners 
of  war  "  uniform  treatment ;  "  the  basis 
of  such  treatment  to  be  determined  at  a 
Conference.  The  four  great  military 
governments  of  the  Continent  accepted 
the  idea  much  more  readily  than  might  at 
first  have  been  anticipated.  Yet,  when 
one  thinks  of  it,  how  could  any  govern- 
ment say  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  treat 
its  prisoners  of  war  as  well  as  its  own 
prisoners  would  be  treated  by  a  hostile 
government  1  Every  country  in  Europe 
believes  that  its  soldiers  are  irresistible 
with  the  bayonet,  and  that  it  treats  priso- 
ners of  war  with  exceptional  humanity. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  French  have 
terrible  (and,  as  I  believe, entirely  un- 
true) stories  to  tell  of  their  treatment, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  on 
the  English  pontoons.  The  Prussians 
complain  of  the  hardships  to  which 
their  prisoners  were  subjected  by  the 
French  during  the  late  war;  and  as 
soon  as  the  question  of  regularising  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  was  brought  pro- 
minently before  the  public,  the  Austrian 
correspondent  of  the  Times  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  letter,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian government  would  be  the  first  to 
welcome  the  proposal,  since  in  the  war 
of  1866  the  Prussian  prisoners  had 
been  treated  with  much  kindness  by 
the  Austrians,  whereas  the  Austrian 
prisoners  had  met  with  considerable 
harshness  from  the  Prussians.  The 
Russian  government  would  certainly 
not  admit  that  it  had  anything  to  lose 
by  agreeing  to  a  uniform  scale  of  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war.  In  fact  the 
more  one  looks  at  M.  Dunant's  pro- 
posal for  "  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  prisoners  of  war  by  securing  to  them 
uniform  and  humane  treatment,"  the 
more  one  sees  that,  instead  of  being  im- 
practicable, it  is  practical  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree, that  it  has  only  to  be  put  forward 
to  be  at  once  and  of  necessity  accepted 
in  principle ;  after  which  its  realization 
becomes  merely  an  affair  of  time. 

It  may  be  explained  that  there  was 
never  any  question  of  "  coddling "  the 
prisoner  of  war ;  but  merely  of  secur- 
ing to  him,  by  formal  convention,  the 
necessaries  of  life,  humane  treatment, 
and  pocket-money  in  proportion  to  the 
pay  of  his  rank.  At  present  prisoners 
may  or  may  not  be  well  treated ;  may 
or  may  not  receive  money  allowances  ; 
and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
honourable  governments  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  understanding  on 
these  points.  As  regards  the  military 
question,  it  is  evident  that  when  once 
the  captured  soldier  has  been  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  rejoining  his 
comrades  in  the  field,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  treating  him  with  more  se- 
verity, or  rather  strictness,  than  may  be 


necessary  for  keeping  him  in  that  posi" 
tion.  As  regards  the  financial  question, 
that  could  be  settled  in  the  banker's  bill 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime,  while 
war  was  going  on,  no  government  would 
be  likely  to  grumble  at  having  to  allow 
a  halfpenny  a  day  (which,  after  all  de- 
ductions, is  the  pay  of  the  unhappy 
infantry  soldier  of  France)  to  too  large 
a  number  of  the  enemy's  prisoners. 
The  government  to  be  pitied  would  be 
the  one  that  would  have  no  disburse- 
ments on  this  head  to  make. 

One    little  difficulty,  however,  soon 
presented  itself  in  connection  with  the 
prisoner-of-war  question.     It  was  cer- 
tain that  no  government  could  refuse 
to  join  in  a  general  guarantee  for  "  uni- 
form and  humane  treatment "  of  prison- 
ers of  war.     But  it  would  be  necessary 
to  define  the  character  of  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  to  declare  precisely  what  sort 
of  captured  combatant  would  and  what 
sort  would  not  be  so  regarded.  A  peasant 
hiding  behind  a  hedge,  and  taking  a  shot 
at  the  first  hostile  soldier  who  came 
in  his  way  would,  if  captured,    stand 
but  small  chance  of  being  treated  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  whether  he  had  to  deal 
with    Prussian  or  with  English,   with 
French  or  with  Belgian,  troops.  The  pea- 
sant might  be,  not  a  cowardly  murdererr 
but  a  daring  patriot,  who  had  volunteered 
to  pick  off,  at  any  risk,  the  bearer  of  an 
important  despatch.     In  no  case  would 
he  be  looked  upon  as  a  prisoner  of  war ; 
and  the  possibility  of  his  being  so  re- 
garded would  be  no  greater  in  one  part 
of  Europe  than  in  another,  nor  in  connec- 
tion with  one  army  than  with  another. 
But  the  great  military  governments  say 
outright  that  they  would  execute  such 
an   antagonist   summarily;    while    the 
governments    without    large    standing 
armies  —  who   would    equally   execute 
him — hint  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

All  governments,  however,  are  in  the 
main  agreed  that,  to  possess  the  military 
character,  it  is  essential  that  the  combat- 
ant bear  arms  openly,  and  wear  some 
distinguishing  mark,  which,  it  stands 
to  reason,  must  be  one  that  cannot 
too  easily  be  thrown  aside.  But  the 
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question  then  arises  whether,  to  acquire 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  a 
soldier,  it  is  sufficient,  without  summons 
or  recognition  from  the  constituted 
authorities,  to  put  on  one  of  those 
"  costumes  de  fantaisie."  which  General 
Cissey,  in  allusion  to  France's  own 
Francs -Tireurs,  denounced  at  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  last  autumn.  On  this  point, 
again,  the  four  military  governments  are 
all  of  one  accord,  while  the  governments 
without  large  standing  armies  seem  to 
have  come  to  no  decision  on  the  point. 

Eising  in  the  scale  of  military  organi- 
sation we  now  come  to  bands  acting  to- 
gether under  a  chief  to  whom,  in  virtue 
of  a  private  compact,  his  men  owe  obe- 
dience, but  who,  on  his  own  side,  obeys 
no  one.  They  may  be  very  good  fellows; 
but  the  members  of  such  bands,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  acting  on 
their  own  private  responsibility,  and  not 
under  orders  from  the  state,  are  looked 
upon — at  least  by  the  great  military 
powers — as  brigands.  The  other  powers 
have  put  forward  no  theory  on  the  subject 
except  what  is  included  in  the  general 
one  that  every  nation  has  a  light  to 
defend  itself  in  its  own  manner.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
commander  of  an  army,  of  no  matter 
what  nation,  would  care  to  threaten 
reprisals  for  the  execution  of  men  in  no 
way  connected  with  his  army,  and  in  the 
habit  of  extorting  contributions  on  their 
own  account;  and  if  he  failed  to  take 
reprisals  in  such  a  case  he  would  be  ad- 
mitting his  inability  to  claim,  for  these 
warriors  the  character  of  soldiers — for 
these  warriors  when  captured  the  charac- 
ter of  prisoners  of  war. 

Next  above  independent  irresponsible 
bands  may  be  placed  those  bodies  of  civi- 
lian soldiers  called  National  Guards ; 
with  whom  may  be  classed  companies  of 
firemen,  civic  guards,  and  local  troops 
generally.  Most  Englishmen  would 
think  that  National  Guards  might  cer- 
tainly be  looked  upon  as  loud  Jide  sol- 
diers ;  and  many  Frenchmen,  including 
a  certain  number  of  the  National  Guards 
themselves,  were  of  that  opinion  during 
the  late  war.  The  Duke  de  Fitzjames, 
in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Times 


on  the  burning  of  Bazeilles,  before 
the  true  history  of  its  destruction 
had  been  made  known,  said  of  the 
French  National  Guard  that  it  was 
"  as  regular  a  body  of  troops  as  the 
second  or  third  levy  of  the  Landwehr." 
Only  the  Prussian  Landwehr  is  under 
the  oi « :  ers  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Prussian  array,'whereas 
the  French  National  Guard  was  underthe 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  had  no  connection  with  the  French 
army.  Its  appointed  duty  was  not  to 
defend  the  country,  but  "  to  defend  the 
constitution,"*  and  (as  Joseph  Prud- 
homme,  its  illustrious  captain,  remarked), 
"if  necessary,  to  attack  it."  When  regi- 
ments or  battalions  of  National  Guards 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  "  mobilized  "  for 
active  and  continuous  service,  they  ac- 
quired with  the  responsibilities  of  sol- 
diers such  privileges  as  belong  to  the 
soldier  when  captured ;  and  they  were 
classed  by  the  Prussians  with  the  Mobiles 
and  the  line — as  the  Francs-Tireurs  them- 
selves would  have  been  if  they  had  cared 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  service  under  regular  com- 
mand. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  ou  the 
rules  proclaimed  by  the  Prussians  during 
the  late  war  for  distinguishing  legitimate 
from  illegitimate  combatants,  that  these 
rules — a  good  deal  condemned  while'the 
war  lasted  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards— have  since  been  formally  adopted 
without  the  slightest  modification  by 
the  French  themselves.  There  is 
no  longer  a  "  National  Guard ;"  but 
all  the  local  bodies  of  troops,  such 
as  town-guard,  firemen,  customhouse 
officers,  and  so  on,  are  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  whom 
— or  to  his  delegate — the  chiefs  would, 
in  the  event  of  war,  bo  responsible. 
These  uniformed,  disciplined  companies, 
if  such  work  as  the  Francs-Tireurs  were 
supposed  to  do  in  the  late  war  were 
assigned  to  them,  would,  in  case  of 
capture,  be  as  much  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  prisoners  of  war  as  troops 
of  the  regular  army.  One  of  the  clauses 
in  the  French  Recruiting  Bill  of  1872 
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lays  particular  stress  on  this  fact ;  which. 
is  iii  accordance  not  only  with  the 
Prussian  law  on  the  subject,  but  equally 
with  that  set  forth  in  the  code  presented 
by  Eussia  at  the  Brussels  Conference. 
The  French  had,  in  fact,  accepted  the 
main  principles  afterwards  to  be  laid 
down  at  the  Conference  before  there  had 
been  any  question  of  the  Conference 
being  held. 

The  prisoner-of-war  question,  then, 
could  not  be  discussed  without  a  great 
many  other  questions  being  introduced 
which  at  first  glance  would  seem  to  be 
but  remotely  connected  with  it.  The 
prisoner-of-war  question  led  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  is  a  legitimate  combatant  ?" 
and  that,  again,  to  the  whole  question 
of  national  defence.  In  the  delusive 
hope  that  such  questions  might  be 
settled,  once  and  for  ever,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  "  Instruc- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  United 
•States  armies  in  the  field,"  which,  bor- 
rowed from  the  private  Prussian  code, 
had  been  issued  by  President  Lincoln  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Southern  rebellion  ; 
and  which  seems  to  contain  directions 
for  dealing  with  every  case  that  could 
possibly  occur  in  a  state  of  Avar.  A 
reproduction,  then,  of  the  American 
code,  with  here  and  there  a  variation 
or  an  addition,  was  drawn  up  by  a 
society  bearing  the  too  comprehensive 
title  of  "  Universal  Alliance "  with 
a  view  to  its  being  submitted  to  some 
future  Conference  ;  when  suddenly  the 
whole  course  of  the  affair  was  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  on  the  scene. 

!Not  that  Alexander  II.  in  any  way 
put  himself  forward  in  the  matter.  His 
Majesty  had  been  begged  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  proposed  Conference, 
when  he  at  once  consented  to  do  so. 
It  had  already  occurred  Lo  the  emperor 
that  such  good  work  as  had  been  done 
by  the  Conventions  of  St.  Petersburg 
(for  preventing  the  use  of  explosive 
bullets)  and  of  Geneva  might  be  still 
further  continued ;  and  on  looking  over 
the  code  which  it  was  proposed  to 


submit  to  the  Conference,  he  proposed 
to  intrust  it  for  revision,  or  as  a  basis 
to  work  upon,  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet. 
This  was  quite  necessary.  Besides  being 
defective  in  some  respects  and  over 
elaborate  in  others,  the  code  shown  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  contained  cer- 
tain puerilities  which  it  was  as  well 
to  strike  out.  It  was  stipulated,  for 
instance,  that  in  case  of  the  prisoner  of 
war  dying  in  captivity,  and  leaving  suffi- 
cient funds,  a  tomb  should  be  erected 
to  his  memory.  It  seemed  to  me  a  great 
pity,  at  the  time  this  amateur's  code  was 
being  handed  about  that  the  American 
code  was  not  taken  almost  as  it  stood,  and 
with  a  few  developments  of  the  clause 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  proposed  to  the  Conference  for  gene- 
ral adoption.  This  would  have  antici- 
pated a  great  many  apprehensions  and 
suspicions  which  have  since  manifested 
themselves,  and  which  havecertainly  had 
their  origin  in  a  belief  that  the  clauses 
of  the  Eussian  code  were  of  recent  in- 
vention, and  that  they  had  been  pre- 
pared with  a  special  view  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  smaller  European  states. 

The  Conference  which  met  at  Brussels 
has  hitherto  given  no  results.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  found  impossible  to 
bring  about  a  general  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  more  important  usages  of 
war  there  are  some  minor  usages  which 
might  easily  be  settled,  and  which  de- 
mand settlement.  It  is  customary,  for 
instance,  to  allow  the  bearer  of  a  flag 
of  truce  advancing  on  horseback  at  a 
walk,  accompanied  by  a  performing 
trumpeter,  to  pass  unharmed  on  his 
way  to  the  enemy's  headquarters.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  such  an 
emissary  cannot  be  received ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  his  chiefs  to  ascertain 
beforehand  whether  his  visit  will  be 
acceptable,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
so,  to  take  care  that  he  shall  observe 
what  they  may  conceive  to  be  the  estab- 
lished laws  on  the  subject.  Now  in 
every  war  of  some  little  duration  one 
hears  of  the  bearers  of  flags  of  truce 
being  fired  upon.  Then  arises  a  great 
outcry.  The  journals  of  the  nation 
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whose  flag-bearer  has  been  shot  accuse 
the  hostile  nation  of  every  kind  of 
barbarism  ;  and  a  demand  is,  perhaps, 
made  for  reprisals — which,  however, 
comes  to  nothing  because,  on  inquiry, 
it  generally  turns  out  that  the  whole 
thing  has  originated  in  a  mistake.  A 
succession,  however,  of  such  mistakes 
cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  increasing, 
quite  unnecessarily,  the  bad  feeling 
existing  not  so  much  between  the  two 
armies  as  between  the  two  countries  at 
war.  According  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
reply  to  Count  Chaudordy's  circular  on 
the  German  mode  of  conducting  the 
war,  German  bearers  of  flags  of  truce 
were  often  fired  upon — under  what  cir- 
cumstances is  not  stated.  I  can  call 
to  mind,  however,  two  cases  in  which 
French  parlementaires  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Germans ;  once  when  a  parle- 
mentaire  allowed  his  trumpeter  to  remain 
silent  and  his  horse  to  trot,  and  another 
time  when  the  French  sent  forward, 
without  previous  notice,  a  parlementaire 
whom  the  Germans — wishing  to  keep 
the  secret  of  their  own  position — did 
not  choose  to  receive.  The  rules  on 
these  and  other  military  subjects  are  not, 
and  perhaps  need  not,  be11  known  to 
civilians,  unless  they  propose  to  write 
about  them  or  otherwise  to  discuss  them 
in  public.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  known  to  many  officers 
— whether,  indeed,  they  have  ever  taken 
such  precise  shape  and  are  so  universally 
acknowledged  as  to  admit  of  being 
taught  as  part  of  an  international 
military  code,  accepted  if  never  pro- 
claimed. It  appears  from  the  evidence 
in  the  de  Wimpffen  trial  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  know  how 
to  apply  for  an  armistice,  and  that  one 
of  his  generals  had  to  confer  with  him 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  sending  out  a 
flag  of  truce.  Surely  there  ought  to  be 
a  universal  understanding  on  points  of 
this  kind.  But  even  an  international 
military  code  dealing  with  such  small 
matters  as  the  rights  and  duties  of 
bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  could  only  be 
drawn  up  by  the  authority  of  such  a 
Conference  as  was  assembled  the  other 
day  at  Brussels,  and  which  Russia  now 


wishes  to  reassemble  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  Brussels  Conference  has  been 
generally  attacked  and  condemned  on  two 
distinct  grounds  : — (1)  Because  it  aimed 
at  making  war  too  agreeable,  and  (2)  be- 
cause it  denied  the  right  of  resistance 
to  the  unorganized,  ununiformed  masses 
who,  in  free  countries,  would  rise  like 
one  man  to  oppose  the  advance  of  an 
invading  army.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
war  can  no  more  be  made  agreeable  than 
can  the  small-pox.  It  may,  like  the 
small-pox,  be  deprived  of  some  of 
the  virulence  formerly  attendant  upon 
it;  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 
der it  agreeable,  tolerable,  or  anything 
but  a  most  intolerable  evil.  In  the 
second  place  the  right  of  armed  resist- 
ance is  only  denied  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg code  to  combatants  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  non-combatants,  while  it  is  fully 
accorded  to  militia,  volunteers,  and 
improvised  bands  of  all  kinds,  provided 
only  that  they  exhibit  in  their  uniforms 
signs  of  their  military  character,  and 
act  under  military  orders.  Wellington, 
in  the  south  of  France,  only  recognised 
as  soldiers  those  combatants  who  wore 
the  regular  uniform  of  the  French  army. 
The  modern  laws  of  war,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  Prussian,  the  American,  and 
the  newly  drawn  up  Russian  code,  are 
less  strict,  and  sanction  the  use  of  any 
uniform  bearing  clearly  distinguishable 
marks. 

Another  complaint  made  against  the 
authors  of  the  Russian  code  by  those  who 
in  a  certain  measure  applaud  their  inten- 
tions, is  that  they  have  attempted  too 
much.  The  interests  of  the  active  and  of 
the  passive  powers  of  Europe  are,  indeed, 
on  some  points,  quite  irreconcilable. 
Thus  in  the  abstract  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  a  general,finding  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  a  fortified  town  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  has  a  right  to  reduce 
it  by  bombardment.  But  the  Belgians 
are  sure  never  to  go  out  bombarding 
towns,  whereas  they  have  several  fortified 
towns  of  their  own  which  are  likely 
enough,  some  day  or  other,  to  get  bom- 
barded. The  Belgians,  therefore,  in 
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general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp in  particular,  protest  against  the 
practice  of  "  simple  bombardment,"  to 
which  the  Prussian  delegate  has  nothing 
to  say,  but  that  the  practice  in  question 
is  found  "  very  efficacious  " — in  other 
words,  that  it  will  be  maintained ;  as 
with  the  approval  of  Prussia,  Eussia, 
Austria,  and  France — of  the  great  bom- 
barding powers  in  fact — every  one  knew 
it  would  be. 

The  regulation,  however,  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is  not  a 
thing,  like  "simple  bombardment,"  by 
which  the  smaller  powers  can  gain  no- 
thing, and  may  suffer  a  good  deal. 
Every  government  is,  or  should  be,  in- 
terested in  securing  humane  treatment 
to  prisoners.  But  before  anything  in  that 
direction  can  be  done,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  some  general  understanding 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  classes  of  com- 
batants to'^whom  the  privileges  of  pri- 
soners of  war  are  to  be  accorded.  The 
delegates  of  the  smaller  powers,  with 
the  opponents  of  the  Conference  gene- 
rally, have  hitherto  confined  themselves 
to  criticising  the  Russian  propositions, 
without  making  any  definite  suggestions 
on  their  own  side.  Their  attitude  has 
been  simply  one  of  mistrust,  though  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  four  great  military 
powers  were  already  agreed  on  some 
common  course  of  policy  as  against 
the  smaller  powers,  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  ask  beforehand  with 
what  sauce  the  latter  would  like  to  be 
devoured.  It  would  always  be  time 
enough  to  proclaim  invader's  law  on 
entering  the  country  to  be  invaded. 

Far,  however,  from  throwing  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  national  defence,  the 
rules  on  the  subject  put  forward  at  the 
Brussels  Conference  show  clearly  how 
the  civil  population  of  an  invaded 
country  may  at  once,  and  with  the 
greatest  ease,  qualify  itself  for  legiti- 
mate resistance.  All  that  is  required 
— what  would  equally  be  required 
whether  any  law  existed  on  the  subject 
or  |  not — is  that  the  same  inhabitants 
shall  not  claim  immunity  as  civilians, 
when  it  suits  them  to  appear  with 
arms,  and  in  plain  clothes;  the  privi- 


leges of  soldiers  when,  taken  with  arras 
in  their  hands,  it  suits  them  to  assert 
their  military  character.  Look  at  the 
question,  not  fairly  and  impartially,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do — not  with  any 
reference  to  the  obligation  the  officer 
must  feel  to  protect  his  soldiers,  but 
purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  civilian's  own  personal  interest ; 
and  is  it  not  evident  that  if  to  the  in- 
habitants of  an  invaded  country  were 
conceded  the  right  of  taking  up  arms 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  under  all  possi- 
ble circumstances,  invaders  would  be 
bound,  in  their  own  interest,  and  for 
their  own  salvation,  to  exterminate  the 
invaded  population  wherever  they 
passed  ?  That,  indeed,  was  the  Tartar 
system  of  invasion  ;  and  the  author  of 
some  very  ingenious  and  purposely  para- 
doxical letters  to  the  Independance  Beige 
on  the  subject  of  the  Brussels  Conference 
has  declared  that  to  that  system  we 
ought  to  return.  "War,  with  neutrality 
of  hospital  attendants,  and  without  ex- 
plosive bullets,  is  too  seductive  a  mon- 
ster ;  and  he  would  like  Europe  to  see 
it  once  more  in  its  true  colours,  with 
its  proper  historical  accompaniments  of 
rape,  murder,  massacre  of  prisoners  and 
of  civil  inhabitants,  burning  of  houses 
and  crops — in  short,  general  destruction, 
that  civilized  nations  might  hate  it  and 
renounce  it  for  ever.  The  answer  to  argu- 
ments of  this  kind — which,  if  they  are 
to  be  put  at  all,  may  as  well  be  put  in 
an  extreme  form — is  that  the  old  sys- 
tem of  warfare,  under  which  every  one 
fought  or  fled,  has  been  so  completely 
abandoned,  that  a  return  to  it,  whether 
desirable  or  not,  is  in  any  case  impossi- 
ble. The  Geneva  Convention,  too, 
equally  with  the  Convention  of  St. 
Petersburg  against  the  use  of  explo- 
sive bullets,  will,  whatever  objections 
may  be  made  to  it  as  regards  some 
minor  points,  be  maintained  in  its 
general  principles ;  while  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  some  day  or  other, 
a  further  Convention  will  be  signed 
for  securing  to  prisoners  of  war  "  uni- 
form and  humane  treatment."  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  that  a  disabling  wound  should 
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also  be  an  incurable  wound,  such  as  the 
explosive  bullet  inflicts;  nor  that  a 
soldier  once  wounded  should  be  left 
to  bleed  to  death,  as  would  have  hap- 
pened to  many  thousands  during  the 
late  war  but  for  the  abundant  surgical 
assistance  provided  under  the  Geneva 
Convention;  nor  that  prisoners,  once 
safe  in  confinement,  should  be  kept 
without  the  necessaries,  or  even  what 
the  Germans  call  "  necessary  luxuries," 
of  life. 

It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary, 
before  the  prisoner-of-war  question  can 
be  settled,  that  some  understanding  be 
come  to  as  to  who  among  combatants  is 
to  be  considered  a  lawful  and  who  an 
unlawful  opponent.  If  this  point  could 
be  decided,  the  more  difficult  and  appa- 
rently more  irritating  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  occupation  might  be 
left  unanswered.  A  district  is  occupied 
when  the  inhabitants  think  it  is 
occupied,  whether  soldiers  be  within 
reach  or  not.  To  say  that  the 
presence  of  a  flying  column  in  one 
district  signifies  formal  occupation  in 
an  adjacent  and  practically  unoccupied 
district  is  true  enough,  if  the  flying 
column  forms  part  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  prac- 
tically unoccupied  district  form  part  of 
a  terror-stricken  population.  But  this 
should  be  regarded  as  the  statement 
of  a  fact,  or  as  the  utterance  of  a 
threat,  not  as  the  enunciation  of  a 
principle.  If  the  "flying  column" 
were  one  of  the  columns  of  a  flying 
army,  it  is  obvious  that  no  theory  of 
"  constructive  occupation  "  could  have 
any  effect  in  restraining  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in  this 
theory.  It  was  proclaimed  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Prussian?  in  France,  and  it 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Instructions  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Armies  in  the  Field,  which,  again,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  older  Prussian 
code  modified.  It  is  necessary  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
rules  proposed  in  the  Russian  code  is 
new,  because  it  is  on  the  very  ground  of 
their  novelty  that  they  are  attacked. 

But,    besides  being   attacked  on  the 


score  of  novelty,  the  rules  proposed  at 
the  Brussels  Conference  have  also  been 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  them,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  superfluous  to  adopt  them  ; 
that,  if  adopted,  their  observance  could 
not  be  enforced  (as  though  any  serious 
question  of  the  non-observance  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  and  Geneva  conven- 
tions had  ever  arisen)  ;  that  they  are 
bad  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  expose  unauthorized  combatants 
to  execution  (as  though  unauthorized 
combatants  were  not  exposed  to  execu- 
tion, by  the  practice  of  all  armies,  at  this 
moment) ;  that  the  "new"  rules — which 
happen  to  be  old — are  proposed  in  their 
own  interest  by  aggressive  powers 
(as  though  Eassia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
France  were  each  and  all  guaranteed 
against  ever  having  to  defend  themselves 
against  aggression) ;  that  they  are  un- 
favourable to  countries  without  large 
standing  armies  (as  though  they  did  not 
enable  every  civilian  to  assume  the 
military  character  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease) ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they 
''restrict  the  right  of  popular  resistance." 
I  quote  and  call  attention  to  this 
last  expression  because  I  have  met  with 
it  in  more  than  one  article  on  the  Con- 
ference in  more  than  one  journal  of 
importance.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
the  Russian  code,  instead  of  restricting 
the  right  of  popular  resistance,  extends 
it  by  denning  it.  Theoretically  it  changes 
nothing.  Practically  it  encourages 
popular  resistance  by  letting  volunteers 
in  an  invaded  country  understand  before- 
hand the  exceedingly  simple  rules  to 
which  they  must  conform  in  order  to 
possess  the  character  of  lawful  combat- 
ants. Hitherto,  though  there  has  been 
no  doubt  as  to  the  liability  of  unauthor- 
ized combatants  in  all  countries  at  the 
hands  of  all  armies  to  summary  execu- 
tion, there  lias  been  no  certainty  as  to 
what  decree  or  kind  of  authorization 
would  relieve  them  from  that  liability  ; 
wliwther,  for  instance,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  wear  distinctive  marks, 
clearly  recognizable  and  not  easily  re- 
movable, or  whether  they  must  wear  the 
uniform  of  their  army  ;  whether  each 
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volunteer  must  carry  papers,  or  whether 
it  would  be  enough  that  officers  of  volun- 
teers should  be  able  to  show  their  com- 
missions ;  whether  a  call  to  arms  on  the 
part  of  a  local  authority,  such  as  a 
mayor,  should  be  deemed  an  adequate 
summons ;  or  whether  each  band  of 
volunteers  ought,  before  taking  the  field, 
to  be  made  responsible,  through  its 
chiefs,  to  some  general  of  the  regular 
army.  To  such  precise  questions  as  these 
it  is  no  fit  answer  to  reply  vaguely  that 
England  does  not  wish  to  see  the  right 
of  popular  resistance  restricted  ;  or  that 
the  laws  which  it  is  proposed,  not  to 
introduce  but  to  systematize  and  sanc- 
tion, would  give  undue  advantages  to 
powers  maintaining  large  standing 
armies. 

If  the  Brussels  Conference  had  never 
been  thought  of,  countries  whose  forces 
are  organized  on  the  Prussian  model 
would  still  possess,  in  regard  to  countries 
without  such  an  organization,  the  same 
kind  of  superiority  which  will  belong  to 
them  under  the  Eussian  rules.  The 
revival  of  the  Prussian  Landsturm  has 
put  people  on  a  wrong  scent,  The  crea- 
tion of  that  last  reserve  has  been  con- 
nected— was  indeed  publicly  connected 
by  the  Prussians  themselves — with  rules 
not  yet  adopted  by  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence. It  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
regard  it  as  directly  and  exclusively  due 
to  the  formation  of  the  French  Terri- 


torial Army,  towards  which  the  first 
practical  steps  were  taken  last  autumn. 
Without  the  Landsturm  the  military 
forces  of  Germany  would  have  been 
numerically  much  inferior  to  those  of 
France  ;  a  matter  more  likely  to  trouble 
the  German  government  than  any  fancied 
necessity  for  conforming,  or  appearing 
to  conform,  to  rules  which  had  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  the  Conference,  and 
which  had  long  formed  part  of  the 
Prussian  code. 

There  may  be  valid  political  reasons 
why  England,  having  made  one  visit  of 
ceremony,  should  not  accept  a  second 
invitation  to  the  Conference.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  that  the  great  battles  of  the  future 
aro  likely  to  be  fought ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  continental 
nations,  great  and  small,  with  and  with- 
out large  standing  armies,  that  some  body 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  armies  in 
the  field  will  in  the  end  be  agreed  to. 
The  formal  publication  of  such  rules  on 
or  before  the  outbreak  of  the  next  great 
war,  would  not  perhaps  have  the  effect 
of  saving  any  very  large  number  of  lives. 
But  some  useless  bloodshed,  much  re- 
crimination, many  threats  of  reprisals 
might  be  prevented  ;  and  less  probably 
would  be  done  than  might  otherwise  be 
done  to  render,  in  the  words  of  the 
American  articles,  "  the  return  to  peace 
unnecessarily  difficult." 

H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 
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HAS  FATHEK  NEWMAN  CONFUTED  ME.  GLADSTONE  1 


IT  is  an  open  question  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  'Expostulation' really 
expressed  his  own  opinions  throughout, 
or  only  partially.  As  an  admirer  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  it  is  probable 
that  he  knows  the  opinion  of  the  Saint 
who  wrote — "that  an  intelligent  and 
favourable  reader  ought  to  judge  of  those 
things  which  seem  inexplicable  from 
the  rest  of  the  discourse,  and  not  im- 
mediately to  condemn  an  author  for 
having  delivered  in  one  and  the  same 
book  two  contrary  opinions." — (Jemme, 
Ep.  50,  ad  Pam.)  Furthermore,  Canon 
Liddon,  writing:  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
'  Ecce  Homo '  in  Good  Words,  says— 
"  Unquestionably,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
urges,  it  is  allowable  in  principle  to 
teach  only  a  portion  of  revealed  truth, 
under  circumstances  which  would  render 
a  larger  measure  of  instruction  likely 
to  perplex  and  repel  the  learners. "— 
(Liddon's  'Our  Lords  Divinity]  Note  A, 
page  509.)  I  quote  the  above  as  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  neces- 
sarily unfolded  his  inmost  thoughts  in 
his  *  Expostulation.'  However,  the  sup- 
posed object  of  the  *  Expostulation ' 
is  to  prove  that  a  Papist  may  at  any 
time,  by  reason  of  his  being  a  Papist, 
become  in  a  more  or  less  degree  a  traitor 
to  his  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks 
this  is  especially  the  case  since  the 
Vatican  Council  proclaimed  Papal  In- 
fallibility. 

Dr.  Newman's  answer  is  evidently 
the  answer  to  the  '  Expostulation,'  and 
no  man  is  more  popular  with  highly  edu- 
cated Englishmen.  Has  Dr.  Newman 
really  overthrown  Gladstone?  It  is 
foolhardy  of  an  unknown  individual  to 
say  a  word  against  such  a  theologian ; 
but  why  I  venture  is  because  many  will 
read  Father  Newman's  'Answer,'  who 
are  only  ordinary  human  beings  like 
myself,  and  hence  may  take  a  very 
different  view  of  the  controversy  from 
that  of  trained  theologians. 


Dr.  Newman's  writings  made  me  give 
up  my  position  as  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man, hence  it  may  be  supposed  I  am 
more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  what 
he  gives  the  world  as  his  opinions  on 
religious  questions.  His  chief  point  is 
to  show  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  very 
rarely \  and  that  all  acts  done  apart  from 
ex-cathedrd  decisions  are  not  binding  on 
Catholics.  This  argument  is  meant  to 
relieve  men's  minds  from  supposing  that 
the  Pope  can  influence  English  politics, 
or  can  in  case  of  war  bring  pressure  on 
Irishmen  serving  in  the  English  army 
should  a  war  break  out  in  which  the 
Pope  was  opposed  to  the  side  taken  by 
England.  Dr.  Newman  writes,  "  But  a 
Pope  is  not  infallible  in  his  laws,  nor  in 
his  commands,  nor  in  his  acts  of  state, 
nor  in  his  administration,  nor  in  his 
public  policy." 

This  is  a  complete  answer  to  Glad- 
stone, if  none  but  Infallible  Decrees 
are  binding  on  Papists. 

Dr.   Newman   illustrates   his   above 
statement  by  asking,   "  Was  St.  Victor 
infallible  when  he  separated  from  his 
communion  the  Asiatic  Churches  1  .  .  . 
And,  to  come  to  later  times,  was  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  when  he  had  a  medal  struck 
in  honour   of  the  Bartholomew   Mas- 
sacre 1   or  Paul  IV.  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards Elizabeth  ?  or  Sextus  V.  when  h( 
blessed  the  Armada?  or  Urban  VII" 
when    he    persecuted    Galileo  ? " 
course,  the  reply  is  NO.      And  thes 
examples  comprise  Papal  action  again* 
English  politics  and  also  against  science. 

But  I  wish  the  question  to  be  pi 
differently.     Would  Dr.  Newman,  if  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII,  have 
condemned  the  Pope  ?  would   he 
condemned  Urban  VIII.  1     Would  he 
not  have  felt   bound  by  his  creed 
believe   the   Pope    had   not    in   thes 
cases    exceeded    his   powers    or    done 
wrong?     This,    I  take  it,    is   the  r« 
question,  and  in  answer  to  this  questioi 
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I  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Newman  can  give 
a  plain  denial.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the/ Letter,'  though  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  Non-Papalists.  How 
does  Dr.  Newman  speak  when  address- 
ing the  Catholics  of  Birmingham  in 
their  cathedral  1  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
say  the  extract  I  am  now  going  to  give 
justifies  his  'Expostulation.'  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  the  rule  of  Christ's  providence, 
that  what  His  Vicar  does  in  severity  or 
in  mercy  upon  earth,  He  himself  con- 
firms in  heaven.  And  in  saying  all  this 
I  have  said  enough  for  my  purpose,  be- 
cause that  purpose  is  to  define  our  obli- 
gations to  him.  That  is  the  point  on 
which  our  bishop  has  fixed  our  atten- 
tion :  'our  obligations  to  the  Holy  See;' 
and  what  need  I  say  more  to  measure 
our  own  duty  to  it  and  to  him  who  sits 
inait,  than  to  say  that  in  his  administra- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom,  in  his  religious 
acts,  we  must  never  oppose  his  will,  or 
dispute  his  word,  or  criticise  his  policy, 
or  shrink  from  his  side?  There  are 
kings  of  the  earth  who  have  despotic 
authority,  which  their  subjects  obey 
indeed  but  disown  in  their  hearts ;  but 
we  must  never  murmur  at  that  absolute 
rule  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has 
over  us,  because  it  is  given  to  him  by 
Christ,  and  in  obeying  him  we  are  obey- 
ing his  Lord.  We  must  never  suffer 
ourselves  to  doubt  that,  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  he  is  guided  by  an 
intelligence  more  than  human.  His 
yoke  is  the  yoke  of  Christ,  he  has  the 
responsibility  of  his  own  acts,  not  we ; 
and  to  his  Lord  must  he  render  account, 
not  to  us.  Even  in  secular  matters  it 
is  ever  safe  to  be  on  his  side,  dangerous 
to  be  on  the  side  of  his  enemies." — 
(Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions, 
page  268,  3rd  edition.  Burns  :  London, 
1870.) 

Dr.  Newman,  writing  for  England, 
says  a  Pope  is  not  infallible  "in  his 
acts  of  state,  nor  in  his  administration, 
nor  in  his  public  policy." — (Letter, 
page  62.)  Dr.  Newman,  preaching  to 
the  Catholics  of  Birmingham,  says,  "  in 
his  administration  of  Christ's  kingdom, 


in  his  religious  acts,  we  must  never  op- 
pose his  will,  or  dispute  his  word,  or 
criticise  his  policy,  or  shrink  from  his 
side."  We  must  never  "  oppose  his  will!" 
"  or  criticise  his  policy"  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  Christ's  kingdom !  Again, 
"  in  secular  matters  it  is  ever  safe  to  be 
on  his  side,  dangerous  to  be  on  the  side 
of  his  enemies."  That  is,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  a  Catholic  to  have  con- 
demned the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, or  to  have  opposed  Sextus  Y.  when 
he  blessed  the  Armada,  or  Urban  VIII. 
when  he  persecuted  Galileo  ! 

By  comparing  Dr.  Newman's  Letter 
with  his  Sermon,  I  simply  mean  to  show 
that  practically  and  devotionally  Catho- 
lics would  think  and  act  in  a  different 
way  to  what  they  would  if  they  were 
guided  by  logic  and  the  strict  letter  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Dr.  Newman  shows  us  how  seldom  it 
could  occur  that  a  Papalist  would  op- 
pose the  Pope  even  in  actions  which  are 
not  Infallible.  Speaking  of  Conscience, 
he  says,  "  When  it  has  the  right  of  op- 
posing the  supreme  though  not  Infalli- 
ble Authority  of  the  Pope,  it  must  be 
something  more  than  that  miserable 
counterfeit  which,  as  I  have  said  above, 
now  goes  by  the  name.  If  in  a  particu- 
lar case  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sacred  and 
sovereign  monitor,  its  dictate,  in  order 
to  prevail  against  the  voice  of  the  Pope, 
must  follow  upon  serious  thought, 
prayer,  and  all  available  means  of  ar- 
riving at  a  right  judgment  on  the 
matter  in  question.  And  further,  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope  is  what  is  called  '  in 
possession  ; '  that  is,  the  onus  probandi 
of  establishing  a  case  against  him,  lies, 
as  in  all  cases  of  exception,  on  the  side 
of  conscience." — (Letter,  page  64). 

This  extract  shows  that  even  in 
non-Infallible  acts  of  Popes  there  must 
be  no  opposition  shown  by  Papalists, 
except  after  a  tremendous  inward 
struggle  which  few  men  would  care  to 
undergo.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Dr.  Newman  are  both  aware  that  the 
mass  of  Catholics  are  unqualified,  men- 
tally and  intellectually,  to  decide  such 
an  issue  ;  the  onus  probandi  would  be  so 
overwhelmingly  against  them,  that  they 
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would  never  be  satisfied  that  their  con- 
science must  have  supremacy  in  the  mat- 
ter. Here  again,  I  think  Dr.  Newman 
has  amply,  by  his  own  writing,  proved 
that  good  Papalists  must  obey  the  Pope 
before  the  Queen,  in  case  their  claims 
clashed. 

Theologically,  I  am  nowhere  in  this 
controversy.  It  is  all  a  wonderful 
puzzle.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  men  consequent  on 
the  Vatican  Council  than  there  was  after 
earlier  Councils.  I  will  only  therefore 
show  those  who  read  this  article  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  raised  a  far  deeper 
controversy  than  a  mere  political  one. 
Dr.  Newman,  in  the  'Letter,'  tells  us 
that  Papal  Infallibility  will  be  similar 
to  the  Church's  Infallibility.  The 
Church,  of  course,  has  expressed  her 
Infallibility  in  Councils.  What  does 
Dr.  Newman  teach  us  was  the  early 
Church  belief  as  to  the  Infallibility  of 
Councils  ? 

Writing  on  Arianism  and  the  adoption 
of  the  homousion  at  Nicaea  as  a  reversal 
of  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Antioch 
seventy  years  before,  he  says,  "  And  with 
reference  to  such  a  reaction,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Ecumenical  Councils 
were  at  that  time  a  novelty  in  the  Church ; 
and  that  their  sovereign  authority  and 
the  immutability  of  their  decisions 
were  points  not  familiar  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  multitude  of  bishops." 
— (Tracts  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical, 
p.  101.)  If  in  325  A.D.  bishops  had 
not  been  taught  that  Councils  were  In- 
fallible, can  Councils  claim  to  be  so 
according  to  the  Apostolic  teaching  1  If 
Councils  were  not  held  then  to  be  in- 
fallible, can  the  Pope  have  been  held 
to  be  infallible  ?  Archbishop  Manning 
has  just  written,  "  The  Vatican  Council 
did  not  make  the  Pope  infallible.  Was 
he  not  infallible  before  the  Council  1 " 

Not  only  did  the  early  Christians  not 
understand  that  Councils  were  Infallible, 
but  Dr.  Newman,  writing  on  the  pla 
<£{/o-is,  and  speaking  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  formula  by  Eastern  and  Western 


'bishop?,  says,  "  They  had  not  yet  got 
it  deeply  fixed  into  their  minds  as  a 
sort  of  first  principle,  that  to  abandon 
the  formula  was  to  betray  the  faith." 
—(Tracts,  p.  292.)  If  Papal  Infallibility 
is  claimed  as  a  natural  result  of  a  belief 
in  the  Infallibility  of  Councils,  and  yet 
Councils  were  not  looked  on  as  Infallible 
in  325  A.D.,  then  surely  Papal  Infalli- 
bility cannot  have  been  then  believed. 
But  this  is  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  believers  in  Papal  Infallibility. 

Again,  Saints  did  not  believe  in  the 
Infallibility  of  Councils.  Dr.  Newman, 
speaking  of  St.  Zeno  of  Verona,  writes 
— "  If  it  is  a  startling  phenomenon  that 
a  Saint  and  Martyr,  many  years  after 
the  Nicene  Council,  should  countenance 
a  doctrine  which  Augustine  rightly  puts 
into  his  catalogue  of  heresies,  I  should 
insist,  on  the  other  hand,"  &c. — (Tracts, 
&c.,  p.  247.) 

"What  are  Eoman  Catholic  laymen  to 
think  when  they  see  intellectual  priests 
opposing  each  other  on  vital  questions  1 
What  are  Anglicans  to  think  who  see 
the  Infallibility  of  Councils  as  well  as 
Popes  denied  and  affirmed  1  The  Pcpe 
only  can  solve  the  question  as  to  when 
he  is  Infallible  ;  but  this  is  to  grant 
his  Infallibility.  If  a  Council  does  not 
make  him  Infallible,  of  what  good  is  a 
Council  ] 

As  I  said  before,  trained  theologians 
may  harmonize  all  these  seeming  con- 
tradictions ;  but  what  in  the  mean- 
time becomes  of  thousands  of  observing 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  ?  Do  our 
Bishops  wish  to  prove  that  Religion  is 
only  a  deep  Philosophical  study,  which 
men  like  Dollinger  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  understand — which  is  re- 
served for  writers  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica 
or  Dublin  Review,  or  the  Converts  fr 
Anglicanism  who  write  in  the  Tablet  \ 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  better  aid  in  builf 
ing  up  the  Faith  of  Englishmen,  whi( 
is  in  sore  plight,  than  point  to  an 
which  will  cure  itself. 

WILLIS  NEVIN. 

FAKEHAM,  Fcl.  19,  1875. 


POLITICAL  REMINISCENCES. 


Ox  looking  over  my  note-book  the  other 
day,  my  eye  fell  on  one  or  two  matters, 
relating  to  Eastern  Affairs,  which  are 
not  without  their  interest. 

There  was  no  act  of  Mr.  Canning's, 
during  the  period  in  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  foreign  affairs  of  this  Country, 
the  sound  policy  of  "which  has  been 
offcener  questioned  than  the  tripartite 
treaty  between  England,  Eussia,  and 
.France,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  which  had 
raged  for  more  than  eleven  years  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Canning 
had  long  wished  to  mediate,  but  as 
neither  party  sought  the  intervention 
of  this  Country,  he  held  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  had  as  clear  a  right 
to  have  its  independence  respected  as 
England,  in  the  case  of  civil  commotion, 
would  claim  to  have.  Above  all  things  Mr. 
Canning  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  forci- 
ble intervention,  as  there  was  nothing  in 
the  conduct  of  either  of  the  combatants 
to  give  a  casus  belli,  which  in  his  view 
would  justify  the  employment  of  force. 
The  Greek  Protocol  negotiated  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  St.  Petersburg, 
when  he  went  there  at  Mr.  Canning's 
request,  only  contemplated  the  pressure 
of  advice  on  the  two  contending  parties. 
Before  however  that  Protocol  was  con- 
verted into  a  Treaty,  news  arrived  from 
the  seat  of  war  that  the  Egyptian 
Commander,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  (who  was 
the  General  employed  by  the  Sultan. 
for  carrying  on  the  war,)  was  conduct- 
ing it  in  a  way  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  :  he  was 
massacring  all  the  males  that  fell  into 
his  power,  and  sending  the  women  and 
children  into  slavery  in  Egypt,  intending 
to  replace  the  population  by  Mahometan 
subjects  of  the  Porte — thereby  estab- 
lishing a  new  Barbary  State  in  the 
midst  of  Europe.  This  was  held  by 


Mr.  Canning  to  be  an  unquestionable 
casus  belli,  giving  an  undoubted  right 
to  all  European  Nations  to  prevent,  by 
the  employment  of  force,  so  iniquitous 
a  scheme  from  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. In  consequence  the  Greek  Treaty 
went  a  step  further  than  the  Protocol, 
and  contemplated  in  certain  cases  the 
employment  of  force.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  6th  of  July :  on  the  8th 
of  the  following  August,  Mr.  Canning 
was  no  more,  and  on  Lord  Dudley,  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  devolved  the  carrying 
out  of  its  stipulations. 

The  Austrian  Government  was  not 
only  no  party  to  the  Treaty,  but  it 
disapproved  of  the  whole  transaction. 
Still  Prince  Metternich  would  not  have 
ventured  to  advise  the  Sultan  to  reject 
it,  so  long  as  it  was  supported  by  three 
such  powerful  States,  acting  together 
with  cordial  unanimity.  A  curious  inci- 
dent however  occurred,  which  changed 
the  face  of  things.  The  late  Lord 
Dudley,  as  is  well  known,  had  an  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  letting  out  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  by  talking  aloud. 
One  day,  shortly  after  Mr.  Canning's 
death,  he  was  having  an  interview  with 
Prince  Esterhazy,  the  well  known 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  James's,  when  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  he  began,  more  suo,  to  solilo- 
quize out  loud.  Unhappily  the,  Greek 
Treaty  was  what  occupied  his  mind,  and 
then  and  there  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
embarrassment  which  he  felt  in  deciding 
how  to  deal  with  it,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  wish  that  by  some  means 
or  other  it  could  be  got  rid  of.  The 
Ambassador  opened  his  ears  at  this 
revelation,  and  had  no  doubt  that  what 
he  heard  expressed  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Forthwith  the 
Prince  communicated  to  his  Govern- 
ment the  information  which  he  had 
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thus  obtained,  and  forthwith  Prince 
Metternich  directed  the  Intermmcio1 
"to  use  every  means  to  induce  the 
Sultan  to  reject  the  combination  which 
was  proposed  to  him,  with  the  view 
of  preserving  the  Empire  and  shielding 
it  from  greater  dangers." — (Portfolio, 
Vol.  i.  p.  450.) 

The  Sultan  listened  to  the  fatal  coun- 
sels of  Austria  ;  and  his  Commander  in 
the  Morea  continued  to  transport  into 
Egypt,  as  slaves,  the  Greek  population. 
Erom  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  resulted 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Navarino,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  not, 
however,  by  any  means  as  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  treaty,  but  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  instructions  founded 
on  it  with  which  the  Admiral  was  fur- 
nished. Not  being  satisfied  with  them, 
he  applied  for  advice  to  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning,  then  British  Ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  who  replied  to  him  as  follows  : — 
"  We  "  (viz.  the  three  Ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  parties  to  the  Treaty)  "agree, that 
although  the  measures  to  be  executed  by 
you  are  not  to  be  adopted  in  a  hostile 
spirit,  and  although  it  is  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  Allied  Governments  to 
avoid  if  possible  anything  to  bring  on 
a  war,  yet  the  prevention  of  supplies, 
as  stated  in  your  instructions,  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  enforced  if  necessary ;  and, 
when  all  other  means  are  exhausted,  by 
cannon-shot." 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  if  the  battle 
did  not  result  from  attempting  the  pre- 
vention of  supplies,  which  it  notori- 
ously did  not,  that  the  instruction  to 
use  "cannon-shot"  applied  to  a  contin- 
gency essentially  different  from  that 
which  brought  about  the  conflict.  The 
Admiral  unfortunately  did  not  attend  to 
the  limitation  put  by  the  Ambassador 
on  the  words  "  cannon-shot,"  so  he  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Navarino,  where 
the  Turkish  Fleet  was  lying,  and  de- 
stroyed it. 

The  Government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  justly  described  the  battle 
as  an  "untoward  event."  Its  conse- 
quences were  certainly  very  "untoward." 

1  The  title  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
the  Porte. 


.By  the  convention  of  Akermann,  the 
Porte  had  made  such  concessions  to 
Eussia  as  had  settled  the  disputes  be- 
tween them.  Kussia  was  bound  by  the 
tripartite  treaty  "not  to  seek  any  ex- 
clusive advantages  or  territorial  aggran- 
dizement in  carrying  out  its  stipula- 
tions." The  Sultan,  however,  was  not 
unnaturally  infuriated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fleet;  and  without  delay, 
by  a  hatti-sheriff,  revoked  in  toto  the 
concessions  which  he  had  made  at  Aker- 
mann, and  recklessly  plunged  into  that 
contest  which  terminated  in  the  dis- 
astrous treaty  of  Adrianople.  At  the 
time  when  that  treaty  was  signed,  I 
was  led  to  believe  by  a  friend,  who 
was  on  board  the  British  Admiral's  (Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm)  ship  in  the  Levant, 
that  the  Russians  were  influenced  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  advancing  on  Con- 
stantinople by  a  threat  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  that,  if  they  did 
so,  our  Fleet  would  attack  the  Russian 
Fleet.  After  the  retirement  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  (in 
1830),  I  inquired  of  one  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  was  sure  to  know,  whether 
any  such  menace  had  really  been  held 
out.  He  assured  me  that  it  had  not ; 
and  though  I  could  have  no  doubt  that 
so  it  was,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  it  what  I  had  been  told,  espe- 
cially as  in  Russian  circles  a  notion  of 
the  kind  prevailed.  A  Russian  writer, 
M.  Tourgueneff,  says  that  in  the  two 
campaigns  400,000  Russians  were  lost  ; 
and  "  besides,  England  had  given  Ri 
to  understand  that  if  a  peace  were  nc 
concluded  her  fleet  at  Tenedos  woulc 
be  captured." 

Some  few  years  afterwards  I  met  Sii 
Pulteney  Malcolm  at  dinner,  and  tool 
the  opportunity  of  telling  him  my  per- 
plexity, and  asking  him  if  (as  he 
the  British  Admiral)  he  could  remove 
it.  He  seemed  struck  with  the  qu( 
tion,  and  said  that  he  thought  he  could. 
He  then  told  me  that,  in  writing  a  con- 
fidential, but  familiar,  letter  to  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  at  Adrianople,  he  had  sak 
"  I  hope  your  friend,  Diebitsch,1  is  a  sen- 
sible fellow,  as  if  he  advances  on  Con- 
The  Russian  General. 
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stantinople,  I  shall  have  to  blow  up  the 
Kussian  Fleet  in  the  Levant."  He  said 
this  merely  as  a  conjecture  of  what  he 
should  be  ordered  to  do  ;  but  the  letter 
was  stopped,  and  clandestinely  opened 
by  the  Kussian  authorities  at  Adrian- 
ople, and  forwarded  to  the  Consul  with 
many  apologies  for  the  mistake  (as  they 
called  it)  of  their  officer  in  stopping  a 
communication  addressed  to  a  British 
Consul.  Immediately  after  this  event 
the  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  close  ; 
but  before  the  news  of  the  peace  being 
signed  reached  the  then  combined 
British  and  Eussian  Fleets,  the  Rus- 
sian Admiral,  Heyden,  was  dining  with 
Sir  Pulteney  on  board  his  flag  ship. 
While  at  dinner  despatches  were  placed, 
in  Sir  Pulteney's  hands  from  Adrian- 
ople,  which  both  parties  knew  must 
contain  the  result  of  the  negotiations. 
Admiral  Heyden  immediately  said,  that 
he  "hoped  Sir  Pulteney  was  sufficiently 
a  man  of  honour  to  allow  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  ships,  if  hostilities  between 
England  and  Russia  were  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  rupture  of  the  negotia- 
tions." Sir  Pulteney  made  no  reply  till 
he  had  opened  the  despatches,  when, 
having  ascertained  their  contents,  he 
said,  "  You  may  return  to  your  ships 
if  you  will  first  drink  with  me  a  bumper 
toast."  They  then  filled  their  glasses. 
The  toast  was,  "  May  the  peace  just 
signed  at  Adrianople  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  be  a  lasting  one  !  "  Sir 
Pulteney  said  the  joy  of  the  Russian 
Admiral  was  great,  giving  every  token 
of  his  satisfaction. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir 
Pulteney's  intercepted  letter  did  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  Russian 
Plenipotentiaries  ;  but  when  I  told  this 
story  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  shortly 
after  I  had  heard  it,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  position  of  the  Russian  forces 
at  Adrianople  was  critical,  and  that  they 
were  not  sorry  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion. 

Lord  Heytesbury,  who  was  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
period  of  this  war,  to  whom  I  also 
communicated  Sir  P.  Malcolm's  story, 
confirmed  the  fact  that  "no such  threat 
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was  held  out   by  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

The  only  approach  to  the  idea  of  a 
threat,  he  said,  was  when  "  I  was  my- 
self authorised  to  declare  to  Count 
!Nesselrode  that  in  case  the  modifica- 
tions which  I  had  been  instructed  to 
demand  on  the  proposed  blockade  of 
the  Dardanelles  were  not  assented  to, 
the  British  Admiral  would  be  directed 
not  to  respect  that  blockade.  A  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  which  I  made 
rendered  the  threat  unnecessary,  and  it 
never  was  articulated." 

By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  all  the 
stipulations  of  the  original  Greek  Treaty 
were  accepted;  but  there  were  addi- 
tional concessions  made  by  the  Porte ; 
the  boundaries  of  Greece  were  enlarged, 
and  instead  of  the  Suzerainte  of  the 
Sultan  being  maintained,  Greece  was 
erected  into  an  independent  State. 
Whether,  had  that  Suzerainte  been  pre- 
served, Greece  would  have  benefited  by 
the  pressure  derived  from  dependence, 
some  may  question ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  any  state  of  affairs  could 
have  been  more  disgraceful  and  ruinous 
than  that  which  has  existed  since  her 
complete  separation  from  Turkey. 

The  predictions  at  that  period  were 
quite  as  numerous  and  quite  as  confident 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
Empire  of  the  Sultan  must  speedily  fall 
in  pieces,  and  that  nothing  could  prevent 
its  early  partition.  But  five-and-forty 
years  have  since  passed  away,  "  and  the 
arch  of  dominion  that  long  since  has 
seemed  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  that 
totters  at  every  blast  of  the  north, 
still  rests  on  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
conquest,  and  spans  the  ample  regions 
from  Bagdad  to  Belgrade."  Nor,although 
Turkey  has  passed  through  more  than 
one  trying  crisis  since  that  Treaty  was 
signed,  does  that  arch  seem  much  more 
likely  to  collapse  than  it  did  when,  sixty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Hallam  wrote  the  re- 
markable sentence  which  I  have  here 
quoted. 

The  crisis  which  next  followed  was 

occasioned  by  Mehemet  Ali   assuming 

to  himself  some  of  the  attributes  which 

belong  exclusively  to  the  Sultan.     The 
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daring  vassal  had  actually  taken  under 
his  superintendence  the  administration 
of  the  "holy"  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  On  matters  affecting  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  a  Turkish  Sultan  was 
sure  to  he  sensitively  jealous,  and  it  was 
therefore  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  a 
«aan  of  so  determined  a  character  as 
Sultan  Mahmoud  should  resolve  to  put 
down  his  refractory  Pacha  hy  force, 
rather  than  hrook  any  longer  his  haughty 
and  insubordinate  demeanour. 

Accordingly  the  Sultan  collected  a 
very  powerful  army  under  the  command 
of  Hafiz  Pacha  (the  Seraskier)  on  the 
Eastern  Bank  of  the  Euphrates,  to 
menace  Syria,  a  province  under  the 
sway  of  Mehemet  Ali  hy  a  former  treaty. 
Various  efforts  were  made  to  dissuade 
the  Sultan  from  pushing  matters  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  Seraskier 
received  orders  to  pass  the  river  and  to 
drive  his  foe  hefore  him.  A  pitched 
hattle  ensued  at  Nezib,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian forces  under  the  command  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  son-in-law  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  completely  defeated  the  Sultan's 
forces.  The  tidings  of  his  disaster  never 
reached  his  ears.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  July,  1839,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  Son,  Abdul  Medjid, 
a  man  of  a  very  different  character  from 
his  father.  Weak  and  sensual,  the 
change  at  that  moment  augured  ill  for 
the  future  of  the  Empire. 

The  new  reign  had  hardly  commenced 
when  the  Porte  received  a  fresh  and  still 
heavier  blow.  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  not 
only  collected  an  army  but  he  had 
equipped  a  formidable  fleet  to  operate 
against  the  Egyptian  ruler.  Ill  as  he 
was  he  had  accompanied  it  down  the 
Bosporus  on  board  the  ship  of  the 
Capitan  Pacha  to  whom  he  had  intrusted 
the  command.  Now  this  man  was  a 
traitor.  He  treacherously  carried  over  the 
whole  fleet  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  placed 
it  at  the  Pacha's  disposal  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  Already  triumphant  on  land, 
the  Pacha  was  thus  made  all  powerful  at 
sea. 

The  contest  continued,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Sultan's  throne  was  asserted 


to  be  in  danger:  although  Mehemet 
Ali  never  showed  a  disposition  to  press 
his  advantages  to  its  overthrow,  and 
only  sought  to  obtain  certain  concessions 
for  himself.  It  is  evident  from  closely 
examining  the  events  of  that  period 
that  on  the  remonstrances  of  the  Great 
Powers  and  the  concession  of  some  of 
his  demands  he  would  have  abstained 
from  pushing  matters  to  extremities. 

Lord  Palmerston,  however,  determined 
on  the  adoption  of  that  more  vigorous 
course  of  policy  which  Lord  Russell  in 
his  recent  publication  so  unreservedly 
praises.  Although  Turkey  had  given 
no  cause  of  offence  to  this  country  he 
decided  on  a  forcible  interference  with 
her  internal  concerns.  Eor  this  end  he 
adopted  all  the  principles  of  that  Holy 
Alliance,  which  Mr.  Canning,  in  hi 
last  official  career  had  employed  all  his 
energy  in  denouncing,  and  by  so  doing 
had  succeeded  in  practically  dissolving  it. 
But  Lord  Palmerston  not  only  joined 
England  with  the  four  great  Powers  in 
their  decrees  regulating  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey,  but  actually  made 
this  country  the  instrument  for  en- 
forcing their  mandates  by  arms.  It 
needs  not  to  be  denied  that,  by  this 
policy,  what  was  desired  was  obtained. 
But  Lord  Eussell  allows  himself  to  be 
blinded  by  success,  and  judges  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  by  that  single  test. 
This  is  not  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  real  Statesman.  Success  indeed ! 
but  at  what  cost  1  The  cost  certainly 
was  considerable  1  It  was  simply  the 
loss  of  that  character  for  good  faith 
and  consistency  of  principle  which  this 
Country  had  once  enjoyed.  Lord  Pal- 
merston, when  he  came  into  office,  was 
the  loudest  in  proclaiming,  that  "  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  manage  its  own 
internal  affairs  as  it  pleases,  so  long  as 
it  injures  not  its  neighbours."  The 
principle  of  abstinence  from  forcible  in- 
terference in  the  internal  concerns  of 
independent  States  which  injured  not 
their  neighbours  had  been  for  forty  years 
the  Shibboleth  of  British  policy— but 
no  sooner  did  he  become  Foreign  Secre- 
tary than  he  cast  this  principle  to  the 
winds.  Before  this  Turkish  affair  he 
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had  led  this  country  into  forcible  inter- 
ference both  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  with 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was 
in  vain  that  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
by  such  men  on  his  own  side  as  Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  others,  that  by 
the  course  which  he  was  pursuing  in 
violating  this  all-important  principle  of 
international  law,  he  would  establish 
the  law  of  the  strongest. 

It  was  in  vain  that   the  Duke   of 
Wellington  told  him  that  by  his  policy 
"  England  had  lost  the  position  which 
she  formerly  occupied  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,     the   great    influence    and 
benevolent  position  which  enabled  her 
not   only  to   preserve    peace    by   her 
advice     but     to      preserve      harmony 
and  good  understanding  between    the 
Powers."     It  was  all  useless — he  per- 
severed  in   his   headlong  career ;    and 
now  all  that  these  mentors  then  predicted 
of  the  consequences  has  been  fulfilled. 
That  this  is  so  Lord  Eussell   himself 
was  once  driven  to  confess.     He  said, 
September  14,  1865  :— "  All  rights  old 
and  new  had  been  trodden  under  foot, 
and  the  authority  of  force  was  the  sole 
power   which  has  been  consulted  and 
recognised"    by    the    then   two   great 
German  Powers  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
their  treatment  of  Denmark  at  Gastein. 
In  condemning  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage the  violations  of  this  principle, 
which  England  had  so  long  maintained, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  uttered  his  last  words  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  denunciation  of  them,  Lord  Eussell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  in  bam- 
boozling (there  is  no  other  word  for  it) 
the  House  of  Commons  into  a  vote  of 
approbation  of  these   violations.     The 
vote  was  thus  obtained — Lord  Palmer- 
ston at  the  beginning   of  the    debate 
claimed  "  great  credit  for  having  been 
above    all    narrow-minded    prejudices, 
and  having  determined   on   an  act  of 
forcible  interference  for  the  purpose  of 
giving    those    countries"    [Spain    and 
Portugal]    "the  blessing  of   Constitu- 
tional Government;"  but  Lord  John, 
seeing   the   division    in    danger    after 
Sir  Kobert  Peel's  speech   (which  had 


produced  a  great  impression),  with  that 
coolness  which  rarely  deserted  him, 
got  up,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to 
what  his  colleague  had  said,  affirmed 
that  "  the  principles  on  which  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  founded  " 
were  those  which  Sir  Eobert  had  laid 
down.  A  more  curious  specimen  of 
dashing  Parliamentary  tactics  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  it  -answered  to  its 
end — it  secured  the  vote.  Thus  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  given  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  abstinence  from  forcible 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
independent  nations,  who  injured  not 
their  neighbours — a  principle  for  which 
(as  Sir  Eobert  observed)  every  states- 
man of  eminence  "for  the  last  fifty 
years  had  contended,  and  which  •  could 
not  be  set  at  nought  without  imminent 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country." 

It  was  a  great  misfortune,  not  only 
for  England,  but  for  the  world,  that 
Lord  John  Eussell  and  Lord  Palmerston 
were  never  able  to  comprehend  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  first  principle. 
For  when  the  former,  in  his  preface 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  "Essay  on 
the  British  Constitution,"  endeavoured 
to  clear  up  the  "  obscurity"  which  he 
said  "  arose  from  the  double  sense  of  the 
term  intervention,"  he  laid  down  two 
propositions  in  order  to  explain  it  in  a 
way  which  only  served  to  intensify  the 
obscurity.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  trouble  himself  at 
all  about  principles.  He  considered,  as 
he  said  (August  25,  1864),  that  "true 
political  wisdom  consisted  not  in  enun- 
ciating a  policy  in  sonorous  terms,  but  in 
applying  .to  each  question  as  it  occurs  " 
(not  the  recognised  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  justice,  but)  "the 
rules  of  common  sense  and  prudence." 

In  other  words,  he  considered  that 
the  recognised,  established  principles  of 
international  law  ought  to  be  set  aside, 
and  the  so-called  rules  of  "  common 
sense  and  prudence  "  (which  may  be  one 
thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow) 
ought  to  regulate  the  dealings  of  this 
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nation  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  as  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
were  to  discard  all  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  were  to  decide  each 
case  according  to  his  own  notions  of 
"  common  sense  and  prudence." 

"  I  may  indeed  observe  here,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  that  "he"  (Lord  P.),  "though 
generally  desirous  to  have  England  on 
the  side  of  liberal  opinions,  had  not  any 
system  of  policy  relative  to  Foreign 
States.  His  notion  was  that  every 
question  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
alliances  it  might  dissolve,  or  the  future 
dangers  which  it  might  provoke.  '  Eng- 
land '  (Lord  Palmerston  said  to  me  once) 
'is  strong  enough  to  bear  consequences.' 
A  theory,"  adds  Sir  Henry,  "which  has 
its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages."— P.  346,  vol.  i. 

This  theory  Lord  Palmerston  applied, 
not  only  to  matters  which  ought  to 
have  been  regulated  by  the  principle 
"  for  which  every  Statesman  of  emi- 
nence had  contended  for  the  last  fifty 
years,"  but  also  to  treaty  obligations; 
whilst  in  our  dealings  with  the  nations 
of  Asia,  he  directed  acts  to  be  done  of 
the  most  lawless  and  unjustifiable  kind. 

Non  meus  hie  sermo.  "  I  have  hardly 
alluded  in  my  ultimatum,"  says  Lord 
Elgin,  in  his  published  letters  and 
journals,  "to  that  wretched  question, 
the  Arrow,  which  is  a  scandal  to 
us,  and  is  so  considered,  I  have  reason 
to  know,  by  all  except  the  few  who 
are  personally  compromised." — P.  209. 
"  A  line  of  English  men-of-war  are 
now  anchored  in  front  of  Canton.  I 
never  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself  in  my 
life,  and  Elliot  remarked  that  the  trip 
seemed  to  have  made  me  sad.  There 
we  were  accumulating  the  means  of 
destruction  under  the  very  eyes,  and 
within  the  reach  of  a  population  of 
about  a  million  of  people,  against  whom 
these  means  of  destruction  were  to  be 
employed.  '  Yes,'  I  said  to  Elliot, 
'  I  am  sad ;  because  when  I  look  at 
that  town  I  feel  that  I  am  earning  for 
myself  a  place  in  the  Litany  immedi- 


diately  after  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine."— P.  212. 

Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  world, 
are  now,  alas !  reaping  the  harvest  of 
this  ruinous  theory.  So  long  as  the 
great  British  nation  stood  up  as  a  beacon, 
the  assertor  of  the  Law  of  nations,  so 
long  there  was  a  mighty  Power  in  ex- 
istence which  overawed  by  its  moral 
weight  the  unscrupulous  nations  of 
Europe,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
neighbours;  but  when  this  country 
joined  with  others  in  setting  at  nought 
those  principles  which  she  had  so  long 
advocated,  the  one  moral  restraint  was 
withdrawn  ;  and  we  now  behold,  as  the 
inevitable  consequence,  all  the  Conti- 
nental States  armed  to  the  teeth  against 
each  other  ;  and  God  only  knows  when 
the  too  certain  conflict  will  begin. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  this 
brief  statement  concerning  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  foreign  policy,  and  its  results, 
in  order  to  the  understanding  of  a 
curious  reminiscence  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe. 

Probably  the  great  majority  of  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  have  seen 
mention  made  in  the  public  prints  of  a 
set  of  men  who  call  themselves  "Foreign 
Affairs  Committees,  of  such  and  such  a 
city,  or  town,"  but  probably  there  are 
few  who  attach  any  definite  meaning  to 
the  title,  or  who  really  know  anything 
about  them. 

They  form  perhaps  as  remarkable  an 
organization  as  ever  existed  in  this 
country.  They  consisted  in  1857  of 
working  men,  who  devoted  their  exclu- 
sive attention  in  political  matters  to 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  in  that  year  there 
were  no  less  than  sixty-nine  Committees 
in  different  great  cities  and  towns  in 
England.  They  were  organized  by  Mr. 
David  Urquhart,  a  gentleman  well  known 
as  devoting  himself  to  bringing  before 
the  public  the  affairs  of  the  East.  At 
first  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Urquhart 
were  great  allies,  and  the  latter  having 
got  hold  of  the  copies  of  the  secret  de- 
spatches which  were  taken  out  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  at  Warsaw, 
they  joined  in  publishing  them  in  a  work 
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well  known  at  the  time  as  the  Portfolio. 
Mr.  Urquhart  was  certainly  not  an  easy 
man  to  deal  with,  and  before  long  they 
parted  company,  and  very  soon  after  he 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  bitterest  foe.  Mr.  Urquhart  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius ;  none  other  could  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  working  men  take  a 
deep  interest  in  our  foreign  affairs,  and 
imbuing  them  with  accurate  knowledge, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  just  opinions 
upon  them.  This  was  the  task  which 
he  set  himself  to  accomplish,  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  in  sixty-nine  different 
towns  he  did  succeed  in  getting  working 
men  to  join  his  Committees,  to  labour 
in  acquiring  knowledge  on  the  [subject, 
and  to  form  their  judgment  upon  it. 
Whether  those  judgments  were  worth- 
less or  erroneous,  the  conception  of  the 
idea,  and  its  successful  execution,  was  a 
work  of  genius  which  no  ordinary  mind 
could  have  accomplished. 

Of  all  the  deplorable  deeds  which 
were  done  at  Lord  Palmerston's  instiga- 
tion by  British  forces  in  Asia,  there  was 
none  which  stung  me  with  such  horror 
and  dismay  as  the  bombardment  of  the 
unhappy  city  of  Canton.  I  have  already 
stated  what  Lord  Elgin  thought  of  it. 
On  this  sad  event  becoming  known  in 
England  I  made  every  effort  to  arouse 
my  countrymen  to  a  due  sense  of  its 
iniquity — and  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  my  efforts  were  not  unsuccessful. 
Amongst  different  means,  I  gave  vent 
to  my  feelings  in  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Hostilities  at  Canton.  This  pamphlet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees.  They  read  it  with 
the  greatest  delight,  and  I  was  almost 
immediately  involved  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  several  of  them,  as  they  were 
quite  sure  that  the  Author  of  the  pam- 
phlet must  be  a  man  after  their  own  heart. 
So  after  some  months  of  more  or  less 
active  communication  between  us,  they 
urged  me  in  the  strongest  way  to  come 
down,  and  to  make  myself  personally 
known  to  them.  For  a  long  while,  I 
put  off  complying  with  their  request, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  their  earnestness  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  July  1357,  I  wended 


my  way  to  the  North.  I  was  more 
especially  influenced  to  do  so  by  the 
Bradford  Committee,  whom  I  made  my 
chief  object.  My  time  being  limited, 
I  could  only  go  to  a  few  :  in  all  I  visited 
some  seven  or  eight.  The  members  all, 
more  or  less,  held  the  same  language, 
but  as  at  Bradford  I  spent  the  most 
time  I  will  confine  myself  to  describing 
what  there  took  place. 

On  a  night  in  the  early  part  of  August, 
I  arrived  at  the  Hotel,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  I  was  to  meet  the  Com- 
mittee at  (the  dinner-hour)  twelve  o'clock 
the  next  day.  I  accordingly  went  to  a 
respectable  public-house,  and  was  ushered 
into  a  large  upper  room,  where  I  found 
about  thirty  men,  who  had  assembled 
to  receive  me.  The  Chairman  had  on 
an  ordinary  morning  dress,  but  the  rest 
of  the  Committee  were  all  working  men 
in  their  working  dresses,  and  four  or  five 
had  their  shirt-sleeves  turned  up — their 
bare  arms  stained  with  indigo ;  some 
had  no  coats  on,  some  with  rough 
jackets,  indicating  from  their  appearance 
that  they  were  what  they  worked  in. 
When  I  came  in  they  all  rose,  and  the 
Chairman  advanced  to  meet  me,  held 
out  his  hand,  which  I  shook,  and  he 
then  led  me  to  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
placed  me  in  his  own  chair — where  I  was 
immediately  saluted  by  all  the  rest  with 
their  warm  thanks  for  my  having  come 
amongst  them.  The  Chairman  then, 
standing  by  my  side,  said  that  some  of 
his  friends  were  desirous  of  putting  to 
me  questions  on  foreign  affairs,  on  which 
they  were  anxious  to  have  my  opinion. 
To  this  proposal  I  of  course  assented. 
They  knew  that  my  politics  were  Tory 
or  Conservative  (whichever  they  may  be 
called),  and  the  first  point  of  which  they 
were  desirous  to  assure  me  was,  that, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  views,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  act  through  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  realm;  their  hope  being 
to  create  a  sound  public  opinion,  which 
should  bear  with  irresistible  effect  on 
those  authorities.  This  (though  I  knew 
as  much  before)  had,  nevertheless,  a 
pleasing  and  assuring  effect. 

These  preliminary  observations  over, 
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the  first  point  which  they  raised  was  the 
Chinese  war.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
in  a  paper  of  this  sort  to  give  any 
description  of  the  discussion.  They 
agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
its  origin  was  unjustifiable,  and  that 
the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
on  was  to  be  deeply  deplored.  There 
were  several  spokesmen,  and  they  cer- 
tainly showed  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  question,  as 
bearing  upon  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  They 
pointed  out  with  logical  accuracy  and 
legal  acuteness  the  deeds  which  had 
been  perpetrated  in  violation  of  those 
principles.  They  deplored  with  sorrow 
that  the  Government  should  have  in- 
volved the  country  in  proceedings  which 
they  considered  to  be  as  injurious  to  its 
interests  as  they  were  damaging  to  its 
character.  And  they  asked,  "  "What 
could  be  done  ?  "  I  replied,  "  Enlighten 
the  public  mind  by  every  possible  means, 
for  be  sure  that  if  the  majority  of  the 
British  people  really  understand  what 
has  been  done  they  will  never  con- 
done it." 

At  the  end  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  greater  part  of  those  present 
retired,  but  they  were  immediately  re- 
placed by  another  set,  and  the  discus- 
sion then  turned  on  our  dealings  with 
Turkey  and  Russia.  There  was  nothing 
which  these  men  did  not  know  on  the 
subject — all  the  Treaties  and  their  stipu- 
lations, on  what  occasions  they  were 
made,  how  they  had  been  carried  out, 
all  their  bearings  as  affecting  the  past 
and  their  probable  effects  in  the  future, 
were  dealt  with  in  a  way  as  if  they  had 
passed  their  lives  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
It  was  an  unexpected  but  edifying 
exhibition.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  repeat  more  of  what  passed,  my 
object  being  to  describe  these  men,  not 
to  discuss  at  large  our  past  foreign  policy; 
but  every  point  of  it  was  dealt  with,  and 
they  showed  equal  knowledge  on  all. 

I  sat  in  the  chair  till  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  with  never  more  than  about 
thirty  at  the  same  time  in  the  room  : 
every  hour  and  a  half  some  retired  and 
others  came  to  occupy  their  places; 


There  were  always  some  new  comers 
amongst  the  relays,  but  the  greater  part, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  changes,  were 
those  who  had  been  in  before.  On  the 
whole  I  should  guess  that  I  saw  upwards 
of  a  hundred  different  faces. 

Now  the  object  for  which  these  men 
had  thus  banded  themselves  together 
was  of  the  noblest  kind.  They  said  they 
did  not  care  for  further  Reform — the 
ballot  was  worthless;  they  wished  to 
uphold  all  the  established  institutions 
of  their  Country.  There  was  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only,  on  the  attainment  of 
which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  Their 
Country  had,  they  said,  been  humiliated 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  had  lost  its 
influence,  by  Lord  Palmerston's  system- 
atic violation  of  those  great  principles  of 
international  law  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  Nations. 

"  Sir,"  they  said  (addressing  me)  over 
and  over  again  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions, "  our  single  object  is  to  compel 
our  Government  to  re-establish  the  reign 
of  law." 

Such  was  the  lofty  idea  which  filled 
the  minds  of  these  lowly  mechanics. 
I  retired  from  the  conference  with 
mingled  feelings  of  amazement  and 
delight,  and  thought  that  no  one  ought 
to  despair  of  England's  fate  whilst  such 
men  formed  a  portion  of  her  people. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  What  be- 
came of  all  this  ?  and  it  is  a  question 
which  ought  not  to  remain  unanswered. 
After  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  I 
wrote  to  them  to  tell  them  I  was  quite 
ready  to  give  them  the  best  advice  in  my 
power  as  to  the  most  effectual  course  for 
them  to  pursue  in  the  attainment  of 
their  objects.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  well 
pleased  with  what  had  passed,  but,  un- 
fortunately, shortly  after  we  differed  in 
our  views  as  to  principle,?.  He  held 
that  amicable  and  forcible  intervention 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Independent 
States  were  equally  forbidden.  I  main- 
tained that  amicable  intervention,  or 
even  decided  marks  of  displeasure,  were 
not  only  lawful  but  beneficial,  provided 
they  were  free  from  either  the  threat  or 
the  application  of  force.  We  also  dif- 
fered on  other  points,  and  as  I  had  no 
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intention  of  supplanting  their  founder, 
still  less  of  causing  differences  in  the 
Committees,  I  gradually  withdrew,  al- 
though for  a  long  while  I  held  corre- 
spondences with  the  members,  all  of 
whom  looked  up  to  Mr.  Urquhart  with 
the  utmost  veneration  and  confidence. 
He,  who  possessed  the  genius  to  found, 
to  organize,  and  to  instruct,  had  not  (at 
least  so  it  appeared  to  me)  the  power  to 
direct  their  efforts  to  useful  practical 
ends.  It  must  be  confessed  they  did 
not  make  that  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  which  their  views  and  efforts 
fairly  deserved. 

But  who  can  wonder  that  these  men 
failed,  when  writers  who  spend  their  ener- 
gies in  contemplating  "  Eocks  Ahead  " 
can  flatter  their  countrymen  by  telling 
them  that  in  the  past  not  only  is  there 
nothing  to  deplore,  but  that  on  our  for- 
mer foreign  policy  we  may  look  back 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction  1 

That  remarkable  genius,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Grote, 
undisguisedly  told  her  that  "  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English  the  cause,  the  success  of 
which  is  useful  to  England,  is  always 
the  cause  of  justice ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment which  served  English  interests 
had  all  sorts  of  good  qualities,  but  that 
the  one  which  hurt  her  had  all  sorts  of 
defects  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  appears  that 
the  criterion  of  honesty  and  justice  must 
be  sought  for  in  what  favours  or  in  what 
is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  England." 

Now  the  author  of  "  Kocks  Ahead  " 
thinks  this  charge  "  monstrously  over- 
drawn, if  not  utterly  unfounded."  "  We 
may  confess,"  he  adds,  "that  the  language 
of  our  Statesmen,  especially  of  late,  when 
they  have  had  occasion  to  justify  the  mea- 
sures of  their  Foreign  policy,  has  often 
been  calculated  to  give  an  air  of  truth 
to  this  accusation  of  unsocial  selfishness. 
But  that  England  in  these  respects  has 
been  worse  than  other  nations,  that  she 
has  not  been  for  the  last  half  century 
much  better  than  other  nations,  that  she 
has  not  been  the  one  Power  which  has 
habitually  proclaimed  the  principles  and 
held  the  language  of  generous  sympathy 
and  unselfish  public  morality,  we  must 
emphatically  and  deliberately  deny,  She 


has  hailed  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  prosperity  everywhere.  She  has 
expressed  the  warmest  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  and  aspirations  of  liberty 
whenever  they  have  broken  forth.  She 
has  been  the  first  to  denounce  the  acts 
of  injustice  and  oppression  occasionally 
exercised  by  her  own  agents  and  pro- 
consuls, and  she  has  steadily  opposed 
the  grasping  and  intriguing  iniquities 
of  France/.  .  .  We  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  Italy  to  be  able  to  form  a 
comparative  judgment  on  the  relative 
capacity  for  disinterested  sympathy  dis- 
played by  the  two  nations.  Republican 
France,  without  the  faintest  vestige  of 
a  just  pretext,  sent  an  army  to  crush  the 
Republican  liberties  of  Rome.  .  .  .  She 
replaced  the  worst  Government  in  Europe 
on  its  throne  by  force  .  .  and,  we  grieve 
to  write  it,  she  committed  this  enormous 
and  unblushing  crime  when  Alexis  de 
Tocquevillo  was  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Italy  has  now  recovered  her 
liberties,  and  formed  a  united  Country, 
under  a  Constitutional  Monarch.  She 
bids  fair  to  be  in  time  free,  happy,  and 
prosperous.  What  does  England  say  to 
the  prospect  1  She  is  wild  with  dis- 
interested enthusiasm  and  delight."  1 

No  doubt  when  the  author  wrote  and 
published  these  extraordinary  opinions 
he  believed  in  their  truth ;  but  any  one 
cognizant  of  the  real  facts  of  history  for 
the  twenty-five  years  preceding  his  pub- 
lication would  suppose  that  he  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  world  and  knew 
not  what  was  passing  in  it. 

Was  England  the  first  to  denounce, 
did  she  indeed  ever  denounce  the  acts 
of  injustice  and  oppression  exercised  by 
her  agents  and  "proconsuls"  at  Can- 
ton,— acts  which  made  the  kind-hearted 
Lord  Elgin  "sad,"  and  "raised  a  blush 
of  shame  upon  his  manly  countenance"? 
Where  was  the  display  of  "  generous 
sympathy  and  unselfish  public  morality" 
in  our  unjustifiable  and  disastrous  deal- 
ings with  Affghanistan,  for  which  the 
Governor-General  was  made  an  Earl  ? 
But  "let  us  look,"  as  the  author  suggests, 
"  no  further  than  Italy  for  a  specimen 

1  "  Literary  and  Social  Judgments," 
pp.  329,  330,  by  R.  W.  Greg. 
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of  our  disinterested  sympathy."  What, 
then,  did  the  English  Government  say  to 
France  at  the  time  when  this  "enormous 
and  unblushing  crime  was  committed"  1 
Simply  Nothing.  Not  one  word  of  pro- 
test was  uttered  against  this  "  grasping 
iniquity"  by  the  British  Ministry  or 
Parliament.  When  the  crime  was  fully 
consummated,  and  when,  according  to 
Lord  Palmerston  (May  6,  1856),  "one 
of  the  best  Governments  which  Rome 
had  ever  had  had  been  overthrown,  and 
an  intolerably  bad  one  re-established," 
he  was  questioned  on  the  subject  (oddly 
enough)  by  Mr.  Tom  Buncombe,  who 
expressed  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  concur  in  the 
"  continued  occupation  of  Rome,"  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  use  one  word  of 
disapprobation.  He  declared  that  Eng- 
land "had  no  particular  right  to  inter- 
fere by  treaty  or  otherwise.  France  had 
exercised  her  own  rights."  If  France, 
then,  had  "  rights"  why  brand  her  act 
as  "  a  grasping  iniquity  "  ?  The  greater 
iniquity  consisted  in  admitting  that  she 
had  rights. 

This  was  all  that  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  this  was  how  England  displayed 
"  her  disinterested  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light " ! 


It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
amount  of  mischief  which  arises  from 
able  but  careless  writers  thus  beguiling 
the  British  people  into  feelings  of  self- 
satisfaction,  and  into  thanking  God  that 
they  are  not  as  other  nations  are,  when 
the  fitting  language  for  the  people  to 
hold  is,  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  misera- 
ble sinners." 

Let  "  Rocks  Ahead  "  learn  wisdom 
from  Tacitus,  who  tells  us — 

Pessimum  inimicorum  genus  laudantes. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  existing 
generation  that  it  devotes  itself  too 
exclusively  to  the  future,  and  too  much 
neglects  the  contemplation  of  the  past ; 
albeit  on  that  past  the  future  mainly 
depends.  History  is  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example ;  but  when  an  event  is 
once  over,  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  gone  by,  and  done  with ;  it 
may  have  produced  great  permanent 
mischief,  but  there  is  no  time  with  most 
people  for  examining  into  the  causes  in 
which  the  mischief  originated.  It  is 
viewed  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  the 
wisdom  which  experience  furnishes  is  de- 
spised. Time  and  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  correct  this  failing  :  it  is  not  good 
for  a  nation  that  it  should  long  endure. 

A.  G.  STAPLETON. 
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ON  THE  MOTIVE  OF  SHAKSPERE'S  SONNETS  (1—123). 
A  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  MORALITY. 


THE  first  question  that  occurs  to  one  on 
attacking  this  difficult  problem  is  al- 
most sufficient  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  complete  researches  in  so 
complicated  an  investigation.  I  at  any 
rate  could  not  forbear  to  ask  myself : 
"  Is  it  possible,  and  if  possible,  is  it  likely, 
that  I  can  solve  a  difficulty  which  has 
been  given  up  as  insoluble  by  so  many 
careful  and  sober  critics,  and  which  has 
certainly  not  added  to  the  reputation  of 
those  who  have  attempted  its  solution  1" 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  such  attempt 
can  be  deemed  successful,  scarcely  any 
can  be  regarded  as  plausible.  The  dif- 
ferent interpretations  that  have  been 
given  to  the  mysterious  initials  "W.  H." 
in  the  dedication  of  these  Sonnets — 
William  Hart,  William  Hughes,  William 
Herbert,  Henry  Wriothesley,  and  Wil- 
liam Himself — are  some  of  them  absurd, 
some  inconsistent  with  other  evidence, 
and  none  satisfactory.  Nor  are  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  person  addressed 
more  reassuring — it  was  a  woman,  it  was  a 
a  man,  it  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
Shakspere's  genius,  it  was  no  individual, 
but  many  persons  :  such  are  some  of 
the  conjectures  that  have  already  been 
published.  Nor  has  it  been  decided 
whether  these  Sonnets  form  one  com- 
plete poem,  like  Tennyson's  In  Memo- 
riam,  or  are  a  collection  of  many  poems 
written  on  various  occasions.  It  is 
equally  doubtful  whether  Shakspere 
wrote  them  in  his  own  person,  or  for 
some  one  else,  or  for  several  people,  or 
some  in  his  own  person  and  others 
not.  Only  one  thing  is  certain  in  this 
matter — that  no  hypothesis  has  yet 
commended  itself  as  proven,  or  even  as 
probable,  either  to  the  general  reader  or 
to  the  literary  critic.  And  this,  along 
with  the  limitations  of  space  inseparable 
from  a  magazine  article,  must  serve  as 
my  excuse  for  not  examining  here  any 


of  the  theories  of  my  predecessors. 
Many  of  them  show  much  ingenuity 
and  much  research,  but  none  of  them 
seem  natural ;  they  all  savour  of  special 
pleading,  and  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
the  category  of  speeches  of  an  advocate 
than  to  that  of  decisions  of  a  judge 
after  careful  review  of  evidence  so  volu- 
minous and  so  conflicting. 

And  if  the  first  question  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  a  second  immediately 
follows  :  Is  it  desirable  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  series  of  poems, which,  whether 
written  by  Shakspere  for  himself  or  for 
others,  have  been  generally  held  to  con- 
tain a  dark  story  of  adultery  mingled 
with  unwholesome  jealousy  and  dis- 
gusting flattery  ?  Is  it  to  be  wished  that 
Shakspere  should  be  exhibited  as  either 
himself  the  accepted  lover  of  a  married 
woman,  or  as  pleading  the  cause  of  such 
a  one  for  friendship  or  for  lucre  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  I  did  not  believe  such 
theories  to  be  possible  that  I  undertook 
this  task.  That  Shakspere  was  imma- 
culate I  do  not  believe  ;  that  he  may 
even  have  been  led  into  an  intrigue  with, 
another  man's  wife  is  possible  ;  but  that 
in  such  a  case  he  should  write  about  it, 
that  he  should  boast  of  it  in  "  eternal 
lines  "  that  should  "  live  so  long  as  men 
can  breathe,"  would  be  a  proceeding  so 
utterly  shameless,  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  supposition  would  more 
than  suffice  to  display  its  consummate 
absurdity. 

I  felt,  then,  that  although  the  solution 
had  not  yet  been  attained,  it  must  not- 
withstanding be  attainable.  Poets  often 
write  obscurely,  seldom  unintelligibly. 
Accordingly,  after  many  careful  readings, 
and  much  thought,  I  seized  on  what 
I  take  to  be  the  central  idea  of  the 
Sonnets.  I  then,  with  as  diligent  in- 
vestigation as  1  am  capable  of,  worked 
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out  the  conclusions,  one  by  one,  which 
I  here  present  in  a  connected  form. 

Immediately  on  gaining  my  central 
standpoint,  I  decided,  as  I  hope  others 
will  decide — Firstly,  that  Sonnets  1  to 
125  form  a  complete  poem,  written  on 
a  single  subject ;  sesondly,  that  this  is 
distinctly  indicated  in  the  original  ar- 
rangement by  the  placing  of  the  six 
couplets  wrongly  called  Sonnet  126  at 
the  end  of  this  continuous  poem ; 
thirdly,  that  we  have  therefore  no  right 
to  disturb  the  arrangement  of  these  125 
Sonnets ;  fourthly,  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  youth  by  Shakspere  in  his 
own  person.  It  is  needless  to  prove 
these  four  statements — they  are  patent 
on  the  surface,  and  from  their  very 
nature  are  such  as  to  throw  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  on  their  opponents  rather  than 
on  their  advocates. 

I  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  state 
some  minor  propositions,  which  it  seems 
advisable  to  treat  previously  to  enunci- 
ating the  central  theory,  in  order  that 
such  proofs  and  explanations  may  be 
appended  as  each  of  them  ma^  require. 

1.  Firstly,  the  "  shame  "  which  Shak- 
spere speaks  of  as  attaching  to  him  is 
nothing  more  than  the  feeling  produced 
by  unfavourable  critical  opinions  con- 
cerning his  productions;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  the  Borneo  and  Juliet  or 
Richard  II.  was  inferior  to  the  contem- 
poraneous poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
or  that  the  Lucrece  was  far  superior  in 
kind  and  quality  to  the  dramatic  works 
that  succeeded  it,  probably  Richard  III., 
if  not  the  refashioned  Henry.  VI.  See, 
for  instance,  Sonnet  112  : — 

"  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'duponmy  brow : 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  aU-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  aiid  praises  from  your 

tongue : 

Xone  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 
That  my  steel' d  sense  or  changes  right  or 

wrong. 

In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  1  do  dispense. 

You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred 

That  all  the  world  besides  methinks 
are  dead." 


It  is  clear  that  "  shame  "  in  this  Sonnet 
is  merely  dispraise  :  and  so  in  Sonnet 

72 

"  For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring 
forth," 

merely  means,  "My  later  (dramatic) 
works  are  beneath  criticism,  and  there- 
fore 

"  So  should  you  [be  shamed]  to  love  things 
nothing  worth," 

"We  must  remember  that  Shakspere's 
poems  were  for  a  considerable  time 
thought  superior  to  his  plays  -,  a  point 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  recur  when 
we  quote  the  opinion  of  Gabriel  Harvey 
hereafter.  But  to  return.  This  word 
"shame"  has  the  same  meaning  all 
through  these  Sonnets  :  thus,  in  Sonnet 
95,  "  the  shame,"  also  called  "  ill  report," 
caused  by  certain  "sins  and  vices,"  is 
merely  the  {low  opinion  that  would  be 
formed  of  one  who  should  openly  ex- 
press praise  of  these  later  and,  for  the 
nonce,  inferior  works  of  Shakspere.  In 
Sonnet  61  the  meaning  is  quite  clear  : 
"  To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me." 
Here  shame  is  the  same  thing  as  the  dis 
grace  of  not  producing  good  poems.  But 
the  expression  "idle  hours"  brings  me 
to  my  second  proposition,  that  the  per- 
son addressed  was  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton — a  proposition 
quite  distinct  from  that  alluded  to 
my  first  page,  that  Henry  Wriotheslej 
was  the  "  W.  H."  of  the  dedication.  That 
the  first  seventeen  Sonnets,  urging  mar- 
riage on  the  person  to  whom  these  Son- 
nets were  written,  allude  to  this  noble- 
man's passion  for  Elizabeth  Vernon 
been  argued  at  length  by  one  of  01 
greatest  and  best-read  critics  of  Shak- 
spere, Dr.  Bernard  Drake,  who  has  als 
pointed  out  the  correspondences  betwee 
the  passages  I  am  going  to  quote.  Tl 
are  essential  to  our  argument,  and 
must  give  them  here ;  for  the  historic 
evidence  I  can  refer  to  Mr.  Gei 
Massey's  volume  on  this  subject. 

2.  In  the  Epistle  to  Henry  Wrioth( 
ley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  prefixed  to  the 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Shakspere  says  :  "I 
vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some 
graver  labour  ; "  and  in  the  similar  docu- 
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ment  prefixed  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
he  says  :  "  What  I  have  done  is  yours  " 
(that  is,  the  two  poems  just  mentioned); 
"  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours  :  being 
part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours." 
And  he  never  dedicated  any  work  to 
any  other  person.  Hence  Southampton 
was  the  only  person  who  had  a  right 
to  have  any  "jealousy"  as  to  Shakspere's 
idleness  :  to  "  pry  into  his  deeds,"  to 
"find  out  in  him  shames  and  idle 
hours."  Shakspere  had  promised  him 
another  poem,  and  had  not  fulfilled  his 
promise;  he  had  been  writing  for  the 
theatre  instead.  So,  again,  the  "duty" 
expressed  in  Sonnet  26  to  the 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit," 

implies  a  previous  bond.  What  else 
can  this  bond  be  than  the  "  duty"  in 
the  Lucrece  epistle,  in  which  he  also 
says,  "The  love  I  dedicate  to  your 
lordship  is  without  end"?  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  would  ever  have 
doubted  on  this  point  had  it  not  been 
for  the  initials  "  W.  H."  and  the  inter- 
pretation usually  assigned  to  the  word 
"begetter"  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Sonnets  by  "T.  T."  Now  as  to  "  W.  H.," 
I  observe  that  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Thorpe  the  publisher  is  by  no 
means  conclusive,  even  if  he  meant  to 
give  the  true  initials  and  not  to  de- 
ceive his  customers ;  and  also  that  beget 
certainly  did  often  mean  no  more  than 
get,  in  Elizabethan  English.  Shakspere 
himself  has — • 

"  You  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance," 
Hamlet  iii.  2,  8, 

where  the  meaning  is  clearly  that  of 
getting.  We  shall  moreover  find,  as 
we  go  on,  that  the  evidence  that  South- 
ampton is  the  person  addressed  strength- 
ens at  every  step. 

3.  I  now  come  to  the  third  proposi- 
tion, that  the  "absence,"  the  "journey," 
the  "  travel,"  so  largely  dwelt  on  in  these 
compositions,  do  not  refer  to  any  actual 
journey  at  all ;  but  merely  to  the  sepa- 
ration between  Southampton  and  Shak- 
spere caused  by  the  metaphorical  un- 
faithfulness of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
in  producing,  not  poems  dedicated  to 
him,  but  only  dramas  destined  for  the 


multitude  instead.  After  the  fashion 
of  those  days,  Shakspere  calls  himself 
Southampton's  lover,  talks  of  his  passion 
for  him,  compares  their  love  to  that  of 
husband  and  wife  (Sonnet  93) ;  says  to 
him  "  Thou  gavest  me  thy  heart  not  to 
give  back  again ; "  and,  in  fact,  writes 
the  whole  of  these  poems,  or  rather  this 
poem,  under  the  allegory  of  the  "  Mar- 
riage of  true  minds"  (Sonnet  116),  in 
which  he  admits  that  there  has  been 
a  separation,  but  denies  a  divorce :  the 
absence  has  been  temporary,  the  divorce 
would  be  permanent.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "  absence,"  compare  Sonnet 
117— 

"  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
"Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  ymw 
sight" 

which  is  explained  by  the  previous 
lines — 

"  Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call,"—  ; 

that  is,  have  dedicated  no  new  poem  to 
you;  and 

"  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds ;" 
that  is,  have  produced  plays  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous public  audience  of  strangers ; 
and  Sonnet  110 — 

"  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley ; " 

which  must  mean,  "  I  have  acted  at  (as 
well  as  written  for)  various  theatres; 
hence  my  lowered  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
critics."  I  shall  try  to  confirm  this  pre- 
sently, by  the  existence  of  Shakspere's 
work  in  some  of  the  so-called  spurious 
plays  produced  in  the  interval  between 
the  publication  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  the  writing  of  the  Sonnets.  So  in 
another  passage,  Sonnet  109 — 

"  As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth 

lie: 

That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  ranged, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again," 

which  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  preceding  extract. 

In  the  series  from  Sonnet  97  to  104 
the  meaning  is,  if  possible,  clearer.  He 
speaks  of  having  been  absent  in  a  time 
of  "rich  increase;"  of  "abundant  issue;" 
yet,  he  says,  this  was  all  "hope  of 
orphans  and  unfather'd  fruit ; "  he  could 
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not  in  that  period  "  any  summer's  story 
tell ;"  he  could  produce  only  dreary  his- 
tories and  tragedies.  He  bids  his  truant 
Muse  return  from  worthless  song,  and 
redeem  in  gentle  numbers  "  time  so  idly 
spent ;"  redeem  it  in  praise  of  his  "  fair 
friend,"  his  "  truth  and  beauty."  So  in 
Sonnet  89— 

"  I   will   acquaintance    strangle,  and    look 

strange, 

Be  absent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy   sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall 

dwell." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  this,  nor  can  there  be  in  the  "absence" 
of  Sonnet  39,  or  the  phrase  "  absent 
from  thy  heart"  in  Sonnet  41.  In  Son- 
nets 50  and  51,  however,  all  commen- 
tators seem  to  agree  that  an  actual 
journey  is  spoken  of,  because  "  miles  " 
are  mentioned,  and  "the  beast  that 
bears  me "  is  commented  on  at  length. 
To  me,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can 
appear  plainer  than  that  the  "  absence  " 
here  means  the  same  as  in  all  the  other 
passages,  and  that  the  "jade,  horse,  or 
beast,"  ridden  by  the  poet  is  only  the 
animal  usually  employed  in  carrying  such 
burdens,  Pegasus — who  would  certainly, 
under  the  circumstances,  behave  as  here 
described.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Sonnets  43 — 46,  and  other  places  where 
journeys,  <fec.,  are  spoken  of.  In  the 
44th  Sonnet,  indeed,  if  an  actual  jour- 
ney were  meant,  it  would  seem  rather 
to  be  a  journey  of  Southampton's  than 
of  Shakspere's — 

"  To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art 
gone." 

The  most  important  of  all  the  passages 
that  bear  on  this  point,  however,  I  take 
to  be  that  in  Sonnet  27  : 

"  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travail  tired  ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, "  &c. 

Here  the  double  meaning  of  "travel," 
as  then  spelt,  is  clearly  played  on  by  the 
poet,  and  no  "journey"  except  an  im- 
aginary one  is  alluded  to ;  the  specific 
reference  in  the  word  "  travel "  will  be 
made  clearer  by  the  annexed  extracts. 
In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office  Bool:  we 


find  the  f olio  wing  :—"  1622,  Feb.  17. 
For  a  certificate  for  the  Palsgrave's 
servants  to  travel  into  the  country  for 
six  weeks,  10s."  In  Ben  Jonson's 
Poetaster  these  words  are  addressed 
to  a  player  : — "  If  he  pen  for  thee  once, 
thou  shalt  not  need  to  travel  with  thy 
pumps  full  of  gravel  any  more  after  a 
blind  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  stalk 
upon  boards  and  barrel-heads  to  an  old 
crackt  trumpet."  Travelling  is  clearly 
what  we  should  call  strolling.  And  in 
our  author's  own  Hamlet,  Act.  ii.  Sc.  2, 
"  How  chances  it  they  "  (the  tragedians 
of  the  city)  "  travel  f  Their  residence 
both  in  reputation  and  profit  was  better 
both  ways."  The  reputation  of  these 
actors  was  injured  just  as  Shakspere 
says  in  the  Sonnets  his  had  been,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  The  "  travelling  " 
with  the  company  of  the  theatre  can- 
not be  separated  in  sense  from  the 
"  absence "  from  Southampton.  Of 
this  double  allusion  in  one  word  we 
shall  find  further  instances  by  and  by. 

The  external  facts  corresponding  to 
these  allusions,  as  far  as  we  can  now 
make  them  out,  seem  approximately  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

At  the  date  1596  (when  I  suppose 
these  Sonnets  to  have  been  written), 
Shakspere  had  certainly  been  an 
actor  some  years.  During  this  time  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged  acted 
regularly  at  the  theatre  in  Shoreditch, 
which  they  occupied  until  Burbadge 
senior  built  the  Globe  in  1599.  But 
in  1594,  1595,  and  the  first  half  of 
1596,  the  exact  period  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  this  company,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  men,  were  acting,  at  least 
occasionally,  at  the  Kose  Theatre  in 
Southwark,  then  under  the  management 
of  Philip  Henslowe.  It  was  at  this 
same  date  that  Shakspere  made  alter- 
ations or  additions  to  J?dward  III.  and 
other  old  plays,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove 
elsewhere ;  and  Edward  III.  we  know 
was  "sundrie  times  plaied  about  the 
Citie  of  London"  before  1596.  I  infer 
from  all  these  circumstances  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  men  were  travelling 
during  these  three  years,  the  very  time, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  is  men- 
tioned by  Shakspere  as  having  elapsed 
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from  the  publication  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  to  the  writing  of  the  Sonnets. 
During  this  time  the  Lord  Admiral's 
men  were  playing  regularly  at  the  Eose, 
and  were,  I  take  it,  helped  or  replaced 
occasionally  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's, 
when  on  their  travels  from  their  regular 
theatre.  I  feel  confident  that  their  stroll- 
ing began  on  the  reopening  of  the 
theatres  after  they  had  been  closed  on 
account  of  the  plague  during  1593; 
that  Shakspere  began  to  act  at  the 
same  date,  and  that  they  settled  down 
again  in  the  latter  half  of  1596  at  their 
own  theatre  in  Shoreditch.  The  second 
period  of  Shakspere's  plays  begins 
then;  and  in  the  earliest  of  them, 
John  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  a 
great  advance  is  manifest  in  all  play- 
wright business  and  knowledge  of  the 
stage  over  anything  shown  in  the  most 
advanced  plays  of  the  first  period — 
Richard  II.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream.  This  technical 
knowledge  he  probably  acquired  while 
acting  during  the  strolling  period  of  the 
Chamberlain;s  company.  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  159 7  his  dramatic  reputation, 
as  distinguished  from  his  poetical,  so  far 
increased  as  to  make  it  worth  a  pub- 
lisher's while  to  issue  some  of  his 
dramatic  works.  But  I  must  dwell  no 
more  on  this  head. 

5.  The  fifth  proposition  concerns  the 
date  of  the  Sonnets.  If  Sonnets  1  to 
125  be,  as  I  hold,  a  single  poem,  the 
date  is  fixed  by  Sonnet  104  : — 

"  It  was  three  years 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh." 

Three  years  after  the  dedication  of 
Venus  and  Adonis — the  first  fresh  seeing 
in  the  sense  of  this  poem — brings  us  to 
1596,  which  agrees  well  with  what  we 
know  of  Southampton's  life.  For  in 
1597  he  was  serving  in  the  fleet  off 
the  Azores ;  in  1598  he  went  to  Ireland 
with  Essex  ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  as 
Meres  mentions  the  Sonnets  in  1598, 
they  cannot,  if  they  constitute  a  single 
poem,  be  dated  after  this  year;  nor 
could  Southampton  well  be  called  a 
4 'lovely  boy'^  later  than  this  time, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty- third  year. 
In  1539  he  seems  to  have  got  over  his 


preference  of  poems  to  plays,  and  his 
annoyance  at  Shakspere's  having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  latter  ;  for  we  find 
in  a  letter  of  Eowland  White's  ("  Sydney 
Papers,''  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  that  he  passed 
away  his  time  in  London  merely  in 
going  to  plays  every  day.  The  fact  that 
Shakspere  did  not  keep  his  promise 
to  write  another  poem  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  Southampton's  absence  dur- 
ing the  two  years  after  the  writing  of  the 
Sonnets.  For  it  is  clear,  that  except  for 
the  gratification  of  his  patron,  he  had  no 
special  inducement  to  give  up  his  play- 
writing  for  any  other  poetical  pursuit. 

6.  My  sixth  proposition  is  that,  if 
Shakespere  had  forsaken  Southampton 
by  writing  plays  instead  of  poems, 
Southampton  had,  as  far  as  the  allegory 
requires,  forsaken  Shakspere  by  ac- 
cepting dedications  of  works  from 
another  writer,  if  not  several  others. 
The  key-Sonnet  on  this  point  is  the 
82nd  :— 

"  I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'er- 

look 

The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise, 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seeK  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time- bettering 


This  is  clear  enough,  and  in  the  last 
Sonnet  of  the  same  group  (82 — 87)  he 
said  : — 

"  My  bonds,  in  thee  are  all  determinate  .  .  . 
My  patent  back  again  is  swerving  .  .  . 
Thyself  thou  gavest,  ....  but  thy  great  gift 


Thus    have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream 
doth  natter." 

All  of  which  clearly  alludes  to  the  same 
matter  as  the  "dedicated  words"  of 
Sonnet  82  j  for  there  is  no  break  in 
this  group.  Still  more  plainly  he  says, 
in  Sonnet  89  : — 

"  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some 
fault." 

That  is,  say  that  you  have  admitted 
another  to  the  privileges  that  were  once 
mine  alone  ;  because  my  work  is  inferior 
to  his.  Then  he  adds  : — 

"  Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will 
halt." 
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"What  lameness  1  Not  the  bodily  lame- 
ness so  inconsiderately  attributed  to 
Shakspere  by  some  commentators ;  but 
"lame  and  halting  verses, "  as  in  As  You 
Likelt,'\u.  2, 178— "The  feet  were  lame;" 
iii.  2,  180— "The  feet  stood  lamely  on 
the  verse;"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii. 
1,  97;— "lamely  writ-"  and  Sonnet  37— 

"  I,  made  lame  by  Fortune's  dearest  spite," 

where  at  first  sight  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  which  I  object  to,  but  is  not 
really  so.  On  comparing  Sonnet  111, 
where  he  calls  Fortune 

"  The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners 
breeds," 

it  is  clear  that  the  harmful  deeds  are 
merely  the  connection  with  the  public 
theatre,  and  that  the  lameness  in  the 
parallel  passage  means  the  same  thing. 
There  is  an  exactly  similar  passage  in 
Lear,  Act  iv.  Sc.  6  (not  quoted,  by  the 
way,  in  Schmidt's  valuable  "  Shakspere- 
Lexicon"), where  Edgar  says  he  is  "  made 
lame  by  Fortune's  blows."  Compare 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  Sc.  2,  line 
290:— 

«  Prin.    Will  they  return  ? 

Boy.    They  will,  they  will,  God  knows  ; 
And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame 
with  blows." 

The  lameness  of  the  king  and  his 
lords  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in 
Sonnet  111;  a  lameness  caused  by 
"  harsh  indignity,"  and  the  "  pure  scoff" 
they  had  been  "  beaten  with." 

In  accordance  with  this  interpretation 
Shakspere,  in  Sonnet  37,  compares  him- 
self thus  lamed  to  a  decrepit  father,  who 
delights  in  his  active  child  as  Shakspere 
does  in  Southampton ;  for,  he  says,"  thy 
abundance,  thy  glory,  thy  good  report, 
are  mine  also ;  for  thou  art  mine  :  there 
is  but  one  respect  in  our  two  loves." 
Every  passage^in  the  Sonnets  that  speaks 
of  their  author  being  quitted  by  South- 
ampton is  interpretable  in  the  same 
sense. 

As  to  this  rival  author,  we  are  told 
various  particulars  about  him.  His  is 
an  "  alien  pen,"  he  is  "  learned  and 
graceful ; "  whereas  Shakspere's  pen  was 
"  ignorant  and  dumb  "  until  he  got  the 


"  fair  assistance  of  his  Friend,  his  Muse:" 
all  which  I  interpret  to  mean  that  Shak- 
spere had  not  a  University  education  : 
but  his  rival,  like  so  many  other  poets 
at  that  time,  had  received  that  advan- 


His  "  pen,"  moreover,  is  " 


wor- 


thier;" he  is  a  "better  spirit : "  his  verse 
"  has  a  proud  full  sail :  "  he  is  "  taught 
by  spirits  to  write  above  a  mortal  pitch :" 
he  has  "  an  affable  familiar  ghost,  who 
nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence." 
All  these  points  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
Nash,  as  the  rival  poet  alluded  to.  I 
cannot  here  go  into  the  reasons  for  re- 
jecting all  other  poets  who  dedicated 
works  to  Southampton  before  this  date 
(as  far  as  we  know  them),  but  must  con- 
tent myself  with  giving  such  positive 
evidence  as  I  can  find  for  Nash  being 
the  author  alluded  to. 

Nash  dedicated  many  works  to  South- 
ampton, and  especially  at  the  date  we 
treat  of.  Between  1593  and  1596 
he  inscribed  to  this  patron  "  The  Life 
of  Jack  Wilton."  That  a  superiority 
assigned  to  him  ironically  on  account 
of  his  learning  would  only  be  a  fair  re- 
taliation on  Shakspere's  part  is  clear  if 
we  look  into  Piers  Penniless,  published 
by  Nash  in  1592.  "  Alas  !  Poor  Latin- 
less  authors  !  They  are  so  simple,  they 
know  not  what  they  do  !  they  no  sooner 
spy  a  new  ballad  and  his  name  to  it 
that  compiled  it,  but  thsy  put  him  in 
for  one  of  the  learned  men  of  our  time. 
....  For  my  part,  I  do  challenge  no 
praise  of  learning  to  myself,  yet  have  I 
worn  a  gown  in  the  University,  and  so 
hath  caret  tempus  non  habet  moribus  : 
but  this  I  dare  presume,  that  if  any 
Maecenas  bind  me  to  him  by  his  bounty, 
or  extend  some  round  liberality  to  me, 
worth  the  speaking  of,  I  will  do  him  as 
much  honour  as  any  poet  of  my  beard- 
less years  shall  in  England."  Shak- 
spere had  in  1592  certainly  writt 
several  plays,  and  must  have  been  w€ 
known  as  an  author. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  any  allusic 
to  want  of  learning,  grammar-school 
education,  &c.,  at  this  date  (before  1596) 
are  most  probably  aimed  at  Shakspere. 
The  chief  dramatic  poets  senior  to  him 
were  Kyd,  Peele,  Lyly,  Lodge,  Chap- 
man, Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Nash,  every 
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one   of    whom  were   University  men. 
There  were,  in  fact,  only  two  others  of 
any  note,    Munday  and  Chettle,   who 
were  far  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  worked 
chiefly  for  the  Eose  Theatre.     Bearing 
this  in  mind,  read   another  quotation 
from  Piers  Penniless :  "  With  the  first 
and  second  leaf  he  plays  very  prettily,  and 
in  ordinary  terms  of  extenuating,  ver- 
dits  Piers  Penniless  for  a  grammar-school 
wit ;   says   his    margin   is    as    deeply 
learned  as  Fauste  precor  gelida."     This 
can  only  mean  puts  me,  Nash,  M.A., 
on  a  level  with  some  other  writer  who, 
unlike  the  rest  of  us  (ncus  autres),  has 
not  proceeded  to  a  University,  and  knows 
no  Latin  beyond  what  he  acquired  at  a 
grammar-school.       Now  the  very  line 
Fauste  precor  gelida,  &c.,  taken  from  the 
common  school-book  of  Mantuanus,  had 
been   put  by   Shakspere,   probably  in 
the  preceding  year  1591,  in  the  mouth 
of   Holofernes,  the   pedant   or  school- 
master in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.     In  this 
character  it   has  been  very  generally 
supposed  that   Shakspere  intended  to 
caricature  Lyly,  the  Euphuist  and  play- 
writer.     If  he  did  so  mean,  and  it  was 
understood  that  he  did  so,  Nash  would 
certainly  be  bitterly  offended ;  for  he 
was  Lyly's  intimate  friend.     He  would 
feel  a  double  pleasure  in  turning  the 
tables  by  using  Shakspere's  own  quota- 
tion against  him.    But  the  feud  between 
these  two  is  of  older  date  still  in  my 
opinion ;  older  than  the  disagreement 
between  Greene  and  Shakspere.     Nash 
was  probably  Shakspere' s  earliest  enemy. 
He  has,  at  all  events,  been  generally 
supposed   to   allude   to   Shakspere,   in 
1589,  when  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  common 
practice    nowadays,    among  a  sort   of 
shifting  companions,  that  run  through 
every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave 
the  trade  of  Noverint  whereto  they  were 
born,  and  busy  themselves  with    the 
endeavours    of  art,  that   could   scarce 
Latinize  their  neck-verse  if  they  should 
have   need."     If   Shakspere's   allusion 
to  "  learning  "  in  the  Sonnets  is  really 
an  answer  to  these  invectives  by  Nash, 
it  is  deliciously  contrasted  with  them 
in  its  tone  of  gentlemanly  yet  cutting 
irony.     It  is  also  probable,  though  by 
no  means  proven,  that  Nash  represents 


Southampton  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Amyntas,  when  he  complains  of  the 
omission  of  that  name  in  the  Sonnet 
Catalogue  of  English  heroes  appended 
to  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  (See  Piers 
Penniless,  p. 92 — the  Shakspere  Society's 
edition.)  At  any  rate,  I  feel  confident 
that  it  is  in  allusion  to  the  prosaic 
Sonnet  by  Nash  that  accompanies  this 
passage  that  Shakspere  speaks  of : — 

"  The  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you ;" 

for  in  this  Amyntas  paragraph  Nash 
uses  the  very  same  expression  "full 
sail." 

Again,  in  the  121st  Sonnet : — 

"  On  my  frailties  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 
good;" 

and  in  Sonnet  86 — 

"  The  affable  familiar  ghost 
That  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence," 

may  be  compared  with  Piers  Penniless, 
p.  80  :  "  The  spirits  called  spies  and 
tale- carriers  obedient  to  Ascaroth,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  Daimona,  and  St.  John 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  : "  one  of 
whom  I  take  to  be  the  Knight  of  the 
Post  himself,  who  appears  like  an  "in- 
telligencer,"  and  assumes  human  form 
only   "to    set    men    together    by  the 
ears."     But  I  rather  incline  to  consider 
the  "  ghost  "  as  merely  the  creation  of 
an  excited  and  unfriendly  imagination, 
and  equivalent  to  "  malicious  interpreta- 
tion."    Compare  the  following  passage 
fromNash's  Strange  News,  1592  :  "Poor 
Piers  Penniless  have  they  turned  into  a 
conjuring-book :  for  there  is  not  a  line 
in  it  with  which  they  do  not  seek  to  raise 
up  a  ghost.  .  .  .  Now  a  man  may  not 
talk  of  a  dog,  but  it  is  surmised  he  aims 
at  him  who  giveth  a  dog  in  his  crest : 
he  cannot  name   straw,  but  he   must 
pluck  a  wheat-sheaf  in  pieces."     In  any 
case,  I  have   no   doubt  that  Nash  is 
aimed  at.     It  was  very  common  at  that 
time  to  indicate  that  a  particular  person 
was  alluded  to,  by  pointing  out,  or  at, 
some  salient  passage  in  his  works,  or 
other  peculiarity  that  could  not  be  easily 
mistaken.      In  this  way  the  name  of 
Palin  was  understood  to  mean  Peele; 
Alcon,  Lodge;  Harpalus,  Churchyard j 
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Corydon,  Abraham  France  ;  Cynthia  or 
Pandora,  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh.  If  names  could  be  thus 
bestowed,  just  as  easily  would  such 
allusions  as  those  above  quoted  to  salient 
passages  be  understood. 

7.  The  next  or  seventh  point  is  by  no 
means  certain,  yet  to  me  it  seems  so 
likely  that  I  cannot  omit  it.  There  are 
so  many  allusions  to  Southampton  as  a 
rose,  a  sweet- smelling  rose,  as  opposed 
to  the  cankerbloom,  or  wild  dog-rose — a 
rose  that  acquires  the  smell  of  weeds  by 
growing  common — that  I  cannot  help 
half  suspecting  that  the  Kose  Theatre  is 
alluded  to  under  a  figure.  Shakspere's 
plays,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  were 
until  1599  produced  at  the  theatre  in 
Shoreditch  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Servants.  Between  1593  and  1596, 
however,  there  are  indications  of  his 
contributing  portions  of  plays,  if  not 
whole  ones,  to  other  theatres.  Part  of 
Edward  III.,  for  instance,  is  almost 
certainly  his  ;  this  play  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  books  in  1595,  and  was 
printed  in  1596  as  having  been  "Sundrie 
times  plaied  about  the  citie  of  London." 
It  contains  one  of  the  lines  in  the 
Sonnets  :— 

' '  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds." 

There  are  also  portions  of  Fair  Em, 
The  Birth  of  Merlin,  and  the  first  part 
of  Henry  VI.  which  show  indications  of 
having  been  touched  by  Shakspere. 
Fair  Em  I  identify  with  William  the 
KonJcerer,  played  at  the  Eose  by  the 
Earl  of  Sussex's  men,  4th  Jan.  1594; 
The  Birth  of  Merlin  in  its  original  form, 
before  Kowley  altered  it,  with  Valteger, 
played  at  the  same  theatre  by  the  Lord 
Admiral's  players,  4th  Dec.  1596,  if  not 
with  the  play  called  Uter  Pendragon,  as 
played  29th  April,  1597.  Henry  VI. 
had  been  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
by  my  Lord  Strange's  men  as  early  as 
3rd  March,  1591.  Shakspere  may  have 
added  the  scene  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
in  1594,  or  thereabouts;  it  is  written 
in  his  style  of  that  date.  All  this  sort 
of  job-work  for  an  inferior  theatre  like 
the  Kose  might  fairly  be  called  "  grow- 
ing common;"  and  allusions  to  the 


Eose  as  a  "  cankerbloom  "  in  opposition 
to  the  true,  sweet-scented  rose  South- 
ampton, would  not  be  extravagant. 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  allusions 
to  roses  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Eose 
Theatre,  so  do  I  think  the  allusions  to 
lilies  refer  to  John  Lyly.  He  was  the 
favourite  court  poet  at  that  time;  his 
plays  were  all  performed  before  the 
queen  by  the  children  of  Paul's.  The 
only  other  performance  by  theatrical 
children  before  her  Majesty  of  which  I 
can  find  record  after  1584  and  before 
1600  was  that  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Car- 
thage, on  which  play  I  must  make  a 
short  digression.  It  was  begun  by 
Marlowe,  who  died  in  1593,  finished  by 
ISTash  in  1594.  Like  most  of  Marlowe's 
plays — for  example,  The  Jew  of  Malta, 
Doctor  Faustus,  Tamburlane,  and  The 
Massacre  of  Paris — it  belonged  to  the 
repertory  of  the  Eose  Theatre.  It  is 
mentioned  in  "  Henslow's  Diary "  as 
Dido  in  January  1597,  and  as  Dido  and 
jEneas,  January  1598.  In  the  "En- 
ventary  tacken  of  all  the  properties  for 
my  Lord  Admirall's  men,"  10th  March, 
1598,  we  find,  among  other  items, 
"  j  tome  of  Dido,"  probably  the  funeral 
pile  for  her  to  die  on,  It  is  not  easy 
to  separate  hash's  work  from  Marlowe's 
in  this  play ;  one  scene,  however,  which 
contains  the  narrative  by  vEneas  of  the 
taking  of  Troy  is  distinctly  separable ; 
it  mentions  Alexander ;  Marlowe  in 
this  and  other  plays  always  speaks  of 
Paris ;  it  uses  the  form  Priamus  as 
well  as  Priam,  Marlowe  the  latter  only ; 
and  has  a  stage-direction,  Exeunt  omnes, 
although  several  characters  remain  on 
the  stage  afterwards.  These  are  sure 
signs  of  double  authorship.  This  scene, 
then,  is  certainly  part  of  hash's  addi- 
tions ;  but  the  subject  of  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  speech  quoted  in  Hamlet, 
Act  ii.  Sc  2,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  an  essay,  soon  to  be  published, 
was  originally  written  by  Shakspere  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  unfinished 
Dido.  In  this  preference  of  Xash's 
completion  to  Shakspere's  we  may  see 
an  additional  cause  for  ill-feeling. 

But  to  return  to  Lyly.  We  can  now 
see  that  allusions  to  "lilies"  bear  an 
additional  sense  :  the  two  poets,  Lyly 
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and  Nash,  the  flowers  of  the  court,  are 
ironically  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
"  rose ;'  Southampton.  For  Shakspere's 
aversion  to  Lyly  we  have  no  difficulty 
to  account :  he  had  used  Lyly's  works  a 
good  deal  in  writing  his  early  plays,  and 
had  been  bitterly  attacked  by  Greene 
for  the  use  he  had  made  of  the  dramas 
written  by  Lyly  (among  others).  It  is 
also  commonly  supposed  that  Shakspere 
had  already  ridiculed  Lyly's  euphuism 
in  the  character  of  Holofernes  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  which  play  was  revived 
about  1596.  At  this  date  Lyly  and 
Nash,  who  were  always  friends,  were 
specially  connected  by  the  side  they  had 
espoused  in  common  in  the  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  controversy ;  and  Shakspere, 
already  irritated  with  Lyly,  would  natu- 
rally involve  him  in  the  irritation  he 
must  have  felt  at  seeing  the  editor  of 
Titus  Andronicus  and  Henry  VI.  re- 
jected in  the  case  of  Dido  to  make  room 
for  one  who  foisted  into  his  dead  friend's 
play  such  lines  as 

"Gentle  Achates,  reach  the  tinder-box  ! " 

Still  more  would  Shakspere  be  inclined 
to  throw  out  any  allusions  that  might 
directly  or  indirectly  strike  the  theatri- 
cal companies  of  children  who,  as  we 
know  from  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Hamlet,  were  always  so  distasteful  to 
him.  But  we  have  already  noticed  their 
close  connection  with  the  authors  we 
are  treating  of.  We  must  not,  however, 
look  for  too  exact  consistency  in  such 
allusions.  The  whole  poem  of  the  Son- 
nets was  meant  to  be  a  mystification  to 
outsiders  ;  and  the  various  meanings  of 
these  symbols  are  doubly  intertangled, 
partly  from  intention,  partly  from  some 
confusion  in  the  author's  thoughts  aris- 
ing from  his  having  used  the  same 
words  in  several  senses. 

All  this  Eose  and  Lyly  matter,  how- 
ever, is  digression,  and  in  no  way  affects 
the  main  argument.  If  any  one  pleases, 
he  may  put  it  alongside  with  those  in- 
terpretations which  discover  Lady  Rich 
in  every  dark  woman  mentioned  by 
Shakspere  in  play  or  poem  ;  and  not 
only  in  every  "black"  woman,  from 
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Rosalind  to  Lady  Macbeth,  but  also  in 
every  passage  where  riches  or  poverty 
are  incidentally  alluded  to. 

Such  a  play  upon  words  as  I  suggest 
is,  however,  I  submit,  quite  in  the  Shak- 
sperian  manner. 

8.  In  the  eighth  place,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  brand  set  on 
the  name  of  Shakspere  in  Sonnet  111. 

For  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster.  In  the  final 
scene,  at  the  author's  lodgings,  the 
author  says — 

"  Arm'd  with  Archilochus'  fury,  write  Iambics, 
Should  make  the  desperate  lashers  hang 

themselves ; 

Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rats, 
In  drumming  tunes.  Or  living,  I  could  stamp 
Their  foreheads  with  those  deep  and  public 

brands 

That  the  whole  company  of  barber-surgeons 
Should  not  take  off,  with  all  their  art  and 

plasters. 
And  these  my  prints  should  last,  still  to  be 

read 

In  their  pale  fronts 

This  could  I  do  and  make  them  infamous." 

And  again,  in  the  Return  from  Par- 
nassus, Act  i.  Sc.  1,  Ingenioso  says — 

"  I,  Juvenall  .... 
0  suffer  me,  among  so  many  men, 
To  tread  aright  the  traces  of  thy  pen 
And  light  my  link  at  thy  eternal  flame, 
Till  with  it  /  brand  everlasting  shame 
On  the  world's  forehead." 

The  branding  in  these  and  many  similar 
passages  is  simply  that  produced  by 
satirical  writing  or  severe  criticism, 
such  as  Nash  preeminently  excelled  in. 
It  in  no  wise  implies  such  moral  dere- 
liction or  loss  of  character  as  the  com- 
mentators on  the  lllth  Sonnet  appear 
to  suppose.  The  "better  natures"  in 
the  passage  from  Jonson  is  generally 
understood  to  allude  to  Shakspere,  and 
the  "  public  brand"  that  follows  so  soon 
after  refers,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  1 1 1  th 
Sonnet.  Jonson  may  easily,  in  1G01, 
have  seen  "the  sugared  Sonnets" 
among  his  private  friends,  referred  to 
by  Meeres  in  1598,  although  they  were 
not  published  till  1609.  But  this 
matters  little  :  the  only  thing  important 
to  us  in  this  place  is  the  meaning  of 
G  G 
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the  " brand"  mentioned  by  Shakspere, 
and  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

Having  enunciated  these  preliminary 
propositions,  I  may  perhaps  state  the 
main  argument  of  the  poem,  thus : — 
About  1596  a  slight  estrangement  took 
place  between  Shakspere  and  Lord 
Southampton :  they  had  previously  been 
closely  connected ;  Shakspere  had  pro- 
mised to  dedicate  all  his  poems  to 
Southampton,  who,  in  his  turn,  had 
engaged  to  accept  the  dedications.  The 
cause  of  the  estrangement  was,  that  in 
1593  Shakspere  had  apparently  dis- 
solved his  connection  with  the  stage — 
probably  at  the  time  when  the  theatres 
were  closed  on  account  of  the  plague — 
and  had  adopted  what  then  seemed  the 
nobler  calling  of  narrative  poet,  pub- 
lishing his  Venus  and  Adonis  and  his 
Lucrece  in  1593  and  1594.  But  either 
on  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  in 
December  1593  or  in  the  following 
year  (which  is  for  many  reasons  more 
likely),  he  not  only  returned  to  his  play- 
writing,  but  had  appeared  himself  on 
the  stage  with  a  company  of  players  on 
their  "travels."  He  had  consequently 
ceased  to  write  any  "poems."  South- 
ampton remonstrated  with  him,  and  re- 
minded him  of  their  compact,  and  per- 
haps refused  to  accept  a  dedication  unless 
he  gave  up  the  stage.  Shakspere  then 
wrote  these  Sonnets  (1 — 126)  as  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct.  In  this  poem  he 
sportively  compares  their  bond  of  union 
to  a  marriage,  and  throughout  writes  in 
a  sort  of  allegory,  varying  occasionally 
and  not  quite  consistent  (where  is  the 
allegory  that  is  so  ?),  but  always  intel- 
ligible if  we  have  firm  hold  of  the 
central  idea. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  Sonnets,  to  show  their 
unity  and  consistency.  If  the  reader 
can  conveniently  keep  the  poem  at  his 
elbow,  to  refer  to  in  the  crucial  pas- 
sages, it  will  conduce  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  it  than  I  can  possibly  give 
in  so  limited  a  space. 

"You  blame  me  and  my  Muse/' 
says  Shakespere,  "for  producing  no- 
thing :  why  do  you  not  marry  and  pro- 
duce offspring  yourself?  a  living  poem 


better  than  my  lifeless  ones  !  (1 — 17). 
You  would  not  then  leave  the  world 
without  any  record  of  your  perfections. 
You  will  not  ?  Well :  I  will  immor- 
talize you  in  my  poem,  which  is  all 
yours  :  the  world  shall  know  you  that 
way  (18,  19).  So  shall  your  beauty 
not  fade ;  for  you  are  beautiful,  even 
as  a  woman ;  though  not  like  a  woman, 
inconstant  (20).  Yet  I  do  not  praise 
you  as  being  beyond  human  perfection  : 
your  other  poet  may,  if  he  please,  do  that 
(21).  Eemember,  however,  that  those 
who  praise  so,  are  inconstant  and  have 
no  firm  ground  of  love  :  but  our  ground 
is  sure.  You  are  mine  '  not  to  give  back 
again '  (22).  And  I  will  defend  myself 
in  another  way.  /  stammer  from  excess 
of  love :  but  my  books  speak  plainly  : 
take  them :  they  are  more  loving  than 
all  that  other's  flattery  (23).  Being 
then  sure  of  each  other  (24,  25),  I  send 
these  Sonnets  privately  to  my  patron :  I 
may  hereafter  send  him  a  better  poem 
publicly  (26).  I  cannot  do  this  now. 
I  am  foredone  with  sore  travail :  and 
when  this  is  over  with  the  day,  all 
night  do  I  travel  in  thought  to  you  so  far 
removed  (27,  28),  I  am  separated  from 
you :  therefore  friendless,  and  others, 
too,  look  down  on  me.  This  makes  me 
envious,  yet  when  I  think  on  your  con- 
stant love,  all  hopes  are  restored  ;  even 
my  dead  friends  (Marlowe  died  in  1593)  : 
they  are  revived  in  you  (29,  30,  31). 
Alas,  friends  die  !  If  /  do  so,  then 
esteem  you  of  my  poems,  not  for  their 
execution,  in  that  others  may  do  better, 
but  for  their  love  towards  you  (32). 

"  So  it  is  :  publicly  I  can  send  you  no 
poem  :  we  must  be  separate  in  public, 
though  our  loves  are  still  undivided. 
For  one  hour,  you,  my  Sun,  shone  on  me : 
now  the  clouds-'  of  ill-repute  and  un- 
friendly criticism  hide  you  from  me.  I 
trusted  that  your  patronage  would  have 
prevented  any  clouds  from  forming,  and 
therefore  ventured  to  appear  in  public 
as  dramatist  and  actor,  as  author  of 
works  I  could  not  dedicate  to  you  (tra- 
velled without  my  cloak).  You  might 
once  more  accept  my  dedications  and 
give  me  your  countenance,  but  that 
would  not  cure  the  past  disgrace  :  it  is 
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better  we  should  separate  :  it  would 
injure  your  reputation  to  be  connected 
with  a  common  stroller  and  playwright. 
Yet,  be  not  troubled  on  account  of  this. 
I  will  defend  you  myself  for  breaking 
our  compact,  for  your  reducing  my  Muse 
to  silence,  and  so  stealing  her  from  me. 
{I  can  write  no  poems  except  for  you ; 
and  as  you  have  withdrawn  your  coun- 
tenance, and  my  dedications  must  no 
longer  be  offered,  I  must  remain  silent  and 
aloof  for  your  sake.)  I  shall,  notwith- 
standing, find  solace  in  your  good  report, 
in  your  glory,  for  we  two  are  still  one  ; 
the  separation  is  only  external  (33 — 37). 

"  Yet,  why  should  my  Muse  be  silent  ? 
Why  should  I  not  write  of  you,  if  not 
to  you  ?  No ;  I  cannot  praise  myself, 
and  you  are  part  of  me.  Let  us  then 
be  no  more  one,  but  two  ;  so  that  I  may 
praise  you  !  (38,  39.)  But  not  so ;  take 
my  Muse  too,  I  have  lost  all  else.  Take 
all  my  poverty  ;  even  take  her  from  me 
whom  you  refuse  to  receive  (deprive  me 
of  the  power  of  writing  while  you  re- 
fuse the  dedication-gift  of  my  poems.) 
I  blame  you  not  for  taking  her ;  she 
is  a  woman  and  she  wooed  you  first, 
though  now  she  plays  me  false  in 
enticing  my  friend's  heart  from  me  (it 
is  through  our  poems  that  our  estrange- 
ment has  arisen.)  I  will  console  my- 
self as  before  :  you  and  I  are  one,  you 
value  her  for  my  sake ;  she  allows  you 
to  praise  and  love  her  for  my  sake,  not 
her  own  (40—42). 

"  During  this  estrangement,  this  ab- 
sence from  you,  I  dream  of  you  by 
night  and  think  of  you  by  day  (43 — 
47).  When  it  "began,  when  I  set  out 
to  leave  you,  I  was  careful  to  place  my 
property  (poems)  in  safety  (by  dedi- 
cating them  to  you),  but  you  I  cannot 
so  preserve.  Vulgar  hands  can  steal 
you,  they  may  bask  in  that  sunshine 
now  clouded  for  me ;  you  may  leave  me 
and  patronize  them.  Nor  can  I  say  nay, 
for  I  deserve  nothing  better  (49).  Yet,  as 
my  journey  proceeds,  I  am  ever  looking 
for  the  end ;  slowly  my  Pegasus  bears 
me  from  you,  swiftly  would  he  return. 
This  work  for  the  theatre  is  wearisome  ; 
rather  would  I  be  writing  some  '  Sum- 
mer's Story'  for  you  (compare  the 


title  Midsummer  Night's  Dream) ;  and 
that  time  will  some  day  come,  and  I 
shall  find  you  unchanged  (50 — 52). 
You  are  perfectly  beautiful ;  these  ver- 
ses shall  make  you  immortal  (53  — 
55).  You  are  constant,  love  will  revive 
after  this  separation  (56).  I  wait  your 
leisure,  however  painful  waiting  may 
be  (57,  58).  You  excel  antiquity, 
and  to  posterity  I  will  make  your  worth 
known  (59,  60). 

"  A  little  while  since  I  used  to  dream 
of  you  at  night,  but  now  I  wake  and 
see  you  all  night  long.  Is  it  your  spirit 
that  I  see,  sent  from  you  as  a  spy  on 
my  idleness,  or  misdirected  industry  ? 
or  is  it  a  phantom  of  the  brain?  (61.) 
No.  It  is  my  love  for  you  which 
causes  this  phantom,  my  love  for  you 
which  is  love  for  myself;  for  we  two 
are  still  one,  though  I  am  time-worn,  as 
some  day  you  will  be,  when  only  in 
these  poems  will  you  retain  your  youth 
(62 — 65),  which  will  make  you  im- 
mortal. For  me  I  had  as  lief  die,  for 
the  world  is  full  of  wrong,  were  it  not 
that  so  I  should  have  to  leave  you  for 
ever.  Why  do  you,  the  true  one,  live 
among  such  infection?  unless  as  a 
sample  of  the  older  and  more  perfect 
ages  ?  Yet  in  spite  of  your  perfection, 
there  are  tongues  that  blame  you,  and 
call  your  rose  a  weed ;  surely,  you  are 
growing  'common,'  and  are  not  select 
in  your  clientage.  Remember,  slander 
always  chooses  the  fairest  mark ;  be 
circumspect  (66 — 70).  Avoid  all  that 
is  common.  When  I  am  dead,  own  me 
not,  lest  the  world  mock  you ;  my 
present  work  is  a  shame  to  me.  The 
glow  of  my  poetic  fire  is  smothered  in 
its  ashes.  I  can  give  you  no  more 
poems,  but  my  whole  soul  is  yet  yours 
(71-74). 

"  You  are  my  peace,  yet  the  cause  of 
my  strife :  my  inconsistency  is  from 
you.  At  one  time,  I  would  only  know 
you  privately  ;  at  another,  I  would  the 
world  should  know  that  I  know  you ; 
but  I  am  always  writing  of  you  and 
you  only.  (75,  76.)  * 

1  Sonnet  77  is  intercalatory,  written  as  if 
sent  with  a  set  of  tablets  as  a  present :  it  is 
put  in  to  explain  122. 

G  G  2 
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"  Since  I  dedicated  my  poems  to  you, 
others  have  imitated  me :  one  of  these 
I  own  as  my  superior  in  learning  (78 — 
80)  :  yet  shall  it  be  my  pen  that  shall 
immortalize  you  (81).  I  complain  not 
of  this  :  your  connection  with  my  Muse 
was  only  an  amour,  not  a  marriage  : 
you  are  right  in  seeking  another  fairer 
and  less  silent ;  yet  all  her  fault  is  that 
she  does  not  impair  your  beauty  by 
speaking  of  you  in  terms  short  of  your . 
wealth,  as  your  other  poet  does :  it  is 
your'  encouragement  that  gives  him 
speech  ;  your  discouragement  that  makes 
me  dumb  (82—86). 

"Farewell,  then!  I  do  not  merit  you. 
I  am  your  advocate  against  myself: 
name  my  faults ;  point  out  where  I  halt, 
I  will  own  it,  and  keep  aloof.  I  can 
but  hate  myself,  if  you  hate  me,  for  I 
am  all  yours.  Hate  me  now,  then,  now 
while  the  world  is  against  me,  while  my 
fortunes  are  unpropitious.  Lose  of  you 
will  swallow  up  other  losses,  so  that  I 
shall  not  feel  them.  And  yet  you  must 
love  me  all  my  life,  for  if  you  leave  me 
I  shall  die  straightway,  unless  indeed, 
you  are  false  without  my  knowing  it : 
then  I  might  live  ( like  a  deceived  hus- 
band.' This  may  be  so  ;  for  your  beauty 
is  such  that  you  must  show  virtuous, 
whether  you  are  so  or  not.  Beware, 
then,  sweet  flower ;  for  if  you  become 
infected  you  will  be  baser  than  a  weed. 
You  have  with  some  an  ill-repute  already 
for  gracing  me  :  but  you  are  so  fair  that 
none  can  blame  you  yet.  Leave  me  and 
keep  your  good  report :  it  will  be  mine 
also,  for  you  are  always  mine  (87 — 
96). 

"  How  long  I  have  been  away  from 
you !  how  chill  it  has  been !  Yet  it  was 
summer,  I  have  borne  much  fruit ;  it 
was  autumn,  my  Muse  has  produced 
abundant  offspring ;  but  these  are  all 
orphans,  unowned  by  you,  their  adopted 
father.  It  was  spring,  yet  I  could  tell 
no  summer  story.  All  seemed  as  win- 
ter ;  there  was  no  fairness  in  the  flowers, 
but  what  they  stole  from  you  (97 — 99). 
Now  my  Muse  must  be  silent  no  longer ; 
she  will  give  up  her  idle  plays,  and  sing 
of  you,  and  make  no  more  excuses. 
Not  that  her  love  is  less  when  she  is 


silent ;  she  wishes  only  not  to  dull  you. 
with  strains  repeated  till  they  grow  vul- 
gar. You  are  fairer  and  younger  than 
she  can  show  you  :  you  seem  to  me  as 
you  did  when  I  first  addressed  you  three 
years  ago.  But  Time  goes  on,  notwith- 
standing, though  I  see  it  not :  you  will 
not  be  fair  always  (97 — 104). 

"  You  change  in  form,  then,  not  in 
constancy.  '  Fair,  kind  and  true,'  is 
all  I  can  say  of  you.  He  that  wants 
more  may  read  all  the  praises  of  beauty 
and  valour  in  the  olden  times ;  they  are 
all  true  of  you.  You  are  immortal  yet 
in  these  rhymes ;  and  I  am  too,  because 
I  am  your  poet.  Public  and  private 
fears  alike  are  ended  now.  All  is  peace ; 
and  I  can  repeat  my  cuckoo-song  of  love, 
as  in  those  earlier  days  when  we  were 
together  (105—108).  For  I  have  been 
still  true  to  you  when  ranging  farthest 
away.  I  have  returned  from  my  travels, 
laid  down  my  motley,  ended  my  trials 
of  your  love.  I  will  never  repeat  them. 
Yet  is  not  my  ill-repute,  my  branded 
name,  acquired  by  my  own  fault :  it  is 
due  to  Fortune.  My  commonness,  my 
vulgarity,  is  caused  by  my  having  to 
adopt  a  public  exhibition  of  myself  as 
my  means  of  subsistence.  Cure  me 
then  with  your  pity:  I  care  for  no 
other  cure.  Let  them  rave,  the  critics  ! 
let  them  applaud,  the  flatterers !  they 
are  all  dead  to  me  (109—112). 

"  While  away  from  you,  all  nature 
brings  you  to  my  memory  (113,  114), 
and  I  love  you  better  than  I  did  before. 
For  I  was  wrong  in  thinking  I  could 
not  love  you  better  :  love  does  grow. 
Yet  love  never  alters  :  it  lasts  to  the 
end.  True  minds  are  married.  It  is 
no  ephemeral  tie  that  binds  them.  You 
loved  my  Muse  par  amours  ;  but  me  as 
a  faithful  spouse  (115,116).  Throw  on 
me  all  blame,  then.  Say  that  I,  bound 
to  you  by  these  sacred  bonds,  have 
broken  them  :  have  quitted  you  for 
strangers ;  and  sacrified  our  eternal  union 
for  a  temporary  tie.  Say  that  I  have 
been  urgent  in  haste  to  leave  you.  But 
remember  it  was  all  done  to  test  your 
love ;  and  that  love  renewed  is  stronger 
than  at  first  ( 1 1 7 — 1 1 9 ).  For  you,  too, 
were  once  unkind  and  left  me,  and  I 
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suffered  then  as  you  perhaps  do  now. 
We  are  quits  (120). 

"Better  be  untrue  to  you  than  be 
thought  so,  than  lose  all  pleasure  of 
the  sympathy  of  others  with  our  truth. 
For  why  should  I  care  for  any  other  ? 
Why  do  mischief-makers  spy  on  me, 
measure  me  by  their  own  lasts,  and 
falsely  represent  me  to  you?  (121.)  I 
have  not  forgotten  you.  What,  is  [it 
made  a  crime  that  I  parted  with  your 
gift,  the  tablets  ?  Nay,  it  were  a 
crime  for  me  to  need  any  tablets,  ex- 
cept my  heart,  by  which  to  remember 
you  (122).  1  change  not ;  my  love 
changes  not ;  it  is  in  the  inmost  spirit 
(123,  124).  The  only  gift  it  recognizes 
is  '  mutual  render  of  me  for  thee.'  My 
truth  is  its  own  defence.  Spying  in- 
formers need  no  answer  (125).  And  yet, 
fair  as  thou  art,  Memento  mori!  (126)." 

The  grounds  of  defence  which  Shak- 
spere  sets  up  against  the  complaint  of 
Lord  Southampton — that  he  had  broken 
his  compact,  ceased  to  write  poems, 
worked  for  the  stage,  &c.,  are  capable 
of  enumeration  as  follows  : — 

1.  He  was  compelled  by  need  to  gain 
a  subsistence  by  joining  the  theatre. 

2.  He  will  give  it  up,  and  return  to 
writing  poetry ;  sends  Sonnets  now  pri- 
vately, will  send  a  better  poem  hereafter 
publicly;  and  then  Southampton  shall 
smell  of  common  weeds  no  more,  but  be 
the  true  perfect  rose  again. 

3.  Southampton  should  not  listen  to 
malevolent  critics  :  Shakspere  has  only 
been  testing  his  love  for  a  time  by  his 
silence. 

4.  Southampton  also  has  been  un- 
faithful, and  has  stood  godfather  to  the 
poems  of  others,  while  the  dramas  of 
Shakspere  has  been  left  as  orphans  to 
the  care  of  strangers. 

5.  Yet  as  Shakspere's  Muse  was  not 
married    to   Southampton,    but   Shak- 


spere himself  was  so  in  the  marriage  of 
true  minds,  there  shall  be  reconciliation : 
divorce  is  neither  possible  nor  lawful : 
they  are  united  till  death :  their  union 
is  eternal.  And  love  shall  still  be  Lord 
of  All. 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  more  I  study  this  poem  the  more 
difficulty  I  find  in  conceiving  how  any 
one  can  take  it  for  a  number  of  isolated 
Sonnets,  or  for  a  number  of  detached 
groups,  written  at  many  times  for  the 
use  and  at  the  instance  of  various  per- 
sons ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  whether  I 
am  right  in  my  interpretation  of  the  de- 
tails or  not,  that  these  125  stanzas,  of 
fourteen  lines  each,  make  up  one  single 
poem,  and  certainly  have  not  the  mean- 
ing commonly  assigned  to  them.  They 
are  not  the  history  of  an  adulterous  or 
infamous  transaction.  It  is  high  time 
that  our  Poet  of  poets  should  have 
his  poetic  fame  cleared  from  the  charge 
of  writing  some  worthless  rubbish  that 
has  too  long  gone  under  his  name; 
still  more  is  it  high  time  that  his 
moral  character  should  be  freed  from 
the  shameful  stigma  that  has  been 
branded  on  it  by  his  critics.  I  hope  to 
do  more  work  yet  to  this  end,  and  to 
aid  other  workers  in  the  same  field  to 
my  best  ability. 

Finally,  I  advise  any  reader  who  is 
about  to  critically  examine  these  Son- 
nets, to  prepare  himself  for  seeing  the 
callida  junctura  between  each  one  and 
its  successor  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
In  Memoriam  of  our  great  living  poet. 
A  careful  reading  of  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal series  of  Wordsworth's  Sonnets 
also  would  not  be  amiss,  though  not  so 
useful  as  a  perusal  of  Watson's  Ekatom- 
pathia,  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella, 
or  Spenser's  Amoretti. 

F.  G.  FLEAY. 
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PRI^EE. 


AH  !  si  vous  saviez  comme  on  pleure 
De  vivre  seul  et  sans  foyers, 
Quelquefois  devant  ma  demeure 
Vous  passeriez. 

Si  vous  saviez  ce  que  fait  naitre 
Dans  Tame  triste  un  pur  regard, 
Vous  regarderiez  ma  fenetre 
Comme  au  hasard. 

Si  vous  saviez  quel  baume  apporte 
Au  coeur  la  presence  d'un  cceuj, 
Vous  vous  asseoiriez  sous  ma  porte 
Comme  une  803ur. 

Si  vous  saviez  que  je  vous  aime, 
Surtout  si  vous  saviez  comment, 
Vous  entreriez  peut-etre  meme 
Tout  simplement. 


AU  BORD  DE  L'EAU. 

S'ASSEOIR  tous  deux  au  bord  d'un  flot  qui  passe, 

Le  voir  passer; 
Tous  deux,  s'il  glisse  un  nuage  en  1'espace, 

Le  voir  glisser; 
A  1'liorizon,  s'il  fume  un  toit  de  chaume, 

Le  voir  fumer; 
Aux  alentours  si  quelque  fleur  embaume, 

S'en  embaumer ; 
Si  quelque  fruit,  oil  les  abeilles  goutent, 

Tente,  y  gouter; 
Si  quelque  oiseau,  dans  les  bois  qui  Tccoutent, 

Chante,  ecouter . . . 
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Entendre  au  pied  du  saule  ou  1'eau  murmure 

L'eau  murmurer; 
Ne  pas  sentir,  tant  que  ce  reve  dure, 

Le  temps  durer  ; 
Mais  n'apportant  de  passion,  profonde 

Qu'k  s'adorer, 
Sans  nul  souci  des  querelles  du  monde, 

Les  ignorer; 
Et  seuls,  heureux  devant  tout  ce  qui  lasse, 

Sans  se  lasser, 
Sentir  1'amour,  devant  tout  ce  qui  passe, 

Ne  point  passer ! 


INVITATION  A  LA  VALSE. 

v 

SONNET. 

C'ETAIT  une  amitie  simple  et  pourtant  secrete  : 
J'avais  sur  sa  parure  un  fraternel  pouvoir, 
Et  quant  au  seuil  d'un  bal  nous  nous  trouvions  le  soir, 
J'airnais  a  Tarreter  devant  moi  toute  prete. 

Elle  abattait  sa  jupe  en  renversant  la  tete, 
Et  consultait  mes  yeux  comme  un  dernier  miroir, 
Puis  elle  me  glissait  un  furtif :  '  Au  revoir  ! ' 
Et  belle,  en  souveraine,  elle  entrait  dans  la  fete. 

Je  Ty  suivais  bientot.     Sur  un  signe  connu, 
Parmi  les  mendiants  que  sa  malice  affame, 
Je  m'avancais  vers  elle,  et  modeste,  ingenu  : 

'  Vous  m'avez  accorde  cette  valse,  madame  ? ' 
J'avais  1'air  de  prier  n'importe  quelle  femme, 
Elle  me  disait :  '  Oui '  comme  au  premier  venu. 

SULLY  PBUDHOMME. 
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ALKAMAH'S  CA.VE :    A  STORY  OF  NEJD. 


PART  I. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  and,  I  believe, 
correctly  so,  that  the  music  of  semi- 
barbarous,  or,  to  put  it  more  courteously, 
semi-civilized  races,  is  more  often  sad 
than  cheerful  in  its  character:  Welsh 
and  Irish  melodies  are  sometimes  cited 
in  proof.  But  it  is  equally  observable 
that,  of  the  romance-stories  in  vogue  at 
this  stage  of  society,  those  stories  that, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  music  and 
with  religious  legend,  constitute  the 
poetical  expression  of  the  national 
mind,  the  greater  number  by  far  are 
melancholy  in  their  course,  or  their 
ending,  or  both.  And,  whatever  may 
be  the  law  elsewhere,  this  is  at  least 
undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  tales 
that  from  time  immemorial  have  helped 
to  while  away  Arab  evenings,  sometimes 
by  the  encampment  fire,  sometimes  by 
the  household  hearth. 

Not  but  that  we  occasionally  come 
across — and  it  is  quite  a  consolation 
when  it  occurs — a  genuine  Arab  narra- 
tive, winding  up  in  the  approved  three- 
volume  novel  fashion ;  all  the  bad 
people  being  killed  off,  or  otherwise 
got  rid  of,  and  all  the  good  ones  re- 
warded, more  or  less,  with  the  conven- 
tional sugar-plums  of  fiction;  while 
the  hero  and  heroine  marry,  and,  in 
spite  of  polygamy  (which  is  mostly 
ignored  in  these  stories),  live  happy 
ever  after.  But  romance  of  this  roseate 
hue  is  the  exception  ;  much  oftener  the 
sombre  tints  predominate.  As  to  the 
well-known  "Thousand  and  one  Nights," 
in  which  melancholy  is  rare,  and  cata- 
strophic mishap  still  rarer,  they  belong 
to  a  wholly  different  state  of  society, 
namely  to  the  town  and  court  of  Bag- 
dad, at  that  time  an  Imperial  capital, 
and  the  centre  of  an  organized  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  genuine  imaginings  of 
the  popular  Arab  mind,  not  on  the 
semi-Persian  shores  of  the  Tigris,  but 


in  its  own  native  lands,  Nejd,  Hejaz,  or 
Yemen,  are  mostly  not  those  of  cheer- 
fulness and  success,  but  of  sadness  and 
misfortune.  This  is  a  psychological 
phenomenon  for  which  many  reasons 
might  doubtless  be  assigned,  but  to 
discuss  them  would  lead  too  far  ;  suffice 
for  the  present  that  the  fact  is  so. 

In  the  very  heart  of  Arabia,  among 
the  rugged  sierras  of  Yemamah,  south 
of  Nejd,  there  exists  a  small  and  quiet 
valley,  so  shut  in  on  every  side  by  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  rock  that  those  who 
have  threaded  the  long  winding  gulley 
that  leads  to  it,  may  wonder,  as  they 
stand  within  the  inclosure,  how  they 
ever  got  in,  and  how  they  are  to  get  out 
again.  Black  splintered  crags  hem  in 
the  view  all  round  ;  and  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky  overhead  looks  as  hopeless 
as  the  vault  of  a  prison.  The  soil  that 
forms  the  valley  floor  is  sandy,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  pale  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs  ;  the  rocks  around  are  absolutely 
bare.  At  the  further  end  of  the  glen, 
where  the  ground-slope  leans  somewhat 
up  against  the  sheer  black  cliff,  there 
opens  in  its  side  a  dark  overarching 
hollow,  that  gives  entrance  to  a  spacious 
cavern  within  the  crag.  It  is  untenanted 
by  iLan,  yet  no  wild  beast  has  made  its 
lair  there ;  for  the  spot,  though  seem- 
ingly destined  by  nature  for  utter 
loneliness,  is  in  fact  often  visited,  and 
many  a  traveller  in  Yemamah  turns  aside 
from  his  road  to  visit  the  valley  and  the 
cavern  of  which  he  has  heard  tell  in 
story  as  the  Cave  of  Alkamah. 

He  who  gave  the  place  its  name  came 
from  far  to  seek  it.  Alkamah  was 
born  and  bred,  not  in  this  mountainous 
region  of  Arabia,  but  among  the  open 
lands  full  two  hundred  miles  distant  to 
the  north,  in  the  little  town  of  Rowey- 
dah,  where  his  family,  who  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  Howazin  tribe,  had,  it 
was  said,  lived  for  centuries  before. 
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But  in  countries  where  there  is  no  social 
change,  chronology  is  apt  to  be  imper- 
fect or  wholly  deficient.  Roweydah, 
like  most  of  the  isolated  villages  of 
Nejd  that  do  not  lie  near  any  of  the 
main  caravan  tracks — though  it  is,  of 
course,  so  far  as  its  inhabitants  are  con- 
cerned, a  little  heart  of  ever-beating 
and  ever- varying  life — is  in  its  general 
features  and  'aspect  not  more  altered 
from  its  original  self  than  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  dry  skeletons  of  the  Pyra- 
mids or  Luxor,  from  which  life  and 
movement  have  so  long  since  departed. 
With  them  time  has  stood  still ;  here  it 
has  continued  to  flow,  but  in  a  circle. 

The  town,  for  it  is  dignified  with  the 
name,  though  the  sum  total  of  its  in- 
habitants, great  and  small,  does  not  quite 
come  up  to  4,000  souls,  looks  as  if  it 
had  grown  spontaneously  out  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  :  or  as  if  it 
were  itself  an  original  formation  and 
natural  part  of  the  landscape  about  it, 
nor  could  any  more  vary  than  the  plain 
and  the  hill.  A  deep,  but  dry,  ditch, 
crossed  here'and  there  by  broad  earthen 
causeways,  leading  to  the  town  gates ; 
and  within  its  circle  grey  fortress  walls 
of  brick,  unbaked,  except  by  the  daily 
fire  of  the  fierce  sun  streaming  down 
them ;  round  half-towers  flanking  the 
gates,  or  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
walls  ;  the  whole  resembling  a  school- 
boy's imaginary  Troy  or  Antium,  as 
drawn  on  the  page  margin  of  a  Livy  or 
a  Homer,  rather  than  a  real  fortifica- 
tion. Inside  these  quaint  defences,  a 
maze  of  houses,  grey  and  earth-built 
also,  most  of  them  only  one  story  high, 
a  few  two,  with  square  outlines,  and 
flat  parapeted  roofs,  scattered  in  pur- 
poseless irregularity  among  high-walled 
court-yards,  and  intervening  clusters  of 
orchard  trees  and  palms,  with  dark 
foliage,  all  glistening  and  sleeping  in 
the  sun.  Something  like  a  gap  among 
the  roof-  lines  indicates  the  situation  of  the 
market-place,  and  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  two  or  three  principal  streets.  Such 
has  Roweydah  been,  ever  since  the  first 
hands,  long  since  crumbled  with  their 
very  memory  into  forgotten  dust,  traced 
its  rough  outlines  ;  and  such  it  probably 
will  be,  when  the  hand  that  now  trans- 


fers those  .outlines  to  description,  is 
wasted  to  dust  also.  Nor  are  they  more 
changed  than  their  surroundings  from 
what  they  were  in  past  times.  The  tall, 
white-garmented,  brown-cloaked  figures 
that,  switch  in  hand,  stroll  slowly  and 
gravely  along  the  streets  ;  nor  has  any 
freak  of  fashion  varied  the  trailing 
dark-blue  dresses  of  the  women,  and 
their  veils  half  drawn  over  their  faces, 
more  often  to  be  met  with  inside  the 
town  circuit  than  the  men;  nor  the 
brown  half  or  wholly  naked  children 
that  play  in  the  sand  before  the  doors. 

One  of  these  children  was,  in  his 
day,  Alkamah.  His  father's  house — 
a  spacious  one  for  Eoweydah,  since 
it  contained  four  private  apartments, 
three  up  stairs  and  one  on  the  ground- 
floor,  besides  a  guest-room  of  dimen- 
sions befitting  the  noble  birth  and 
corresponding  hospitality  of  its  owner, 
with  a  courtyard  in  front — stood  near  to, 
but  within,  the  town  walls,  by  one  of 
the  gates.  To  Alkamah's  father,  too. 
belonged  the  large  garden,  with  its  five 
hundred  palm-trees,  on  the  further  side 
of  the  town  ditch.  In  the  centre  of  this 
garden  was  a  well,  out  of  which  a  pair 
of  bullocks,  slowly  pacing  up  and 
down  an  inclined  slope,  drew  the  brim- 
ming leathern  buckets  Lthat  splashed 
their  contents  half  into  the  wooden 
trough  that  distributed  the  waters  to 
the  in  closure,  half  back  again  into  the 
cool  dark  hollow  of  the  cistern. 

With  this  well  young  Alkamah's 
first  childish  remembrances  had  much 
to  do.  At  its  edge  he  used  to  sit  for 
hours,  watching  the  sparkling  drops  as 
they  fell,  and  listening  to  their  tinkling 
plash  in  the  water  below  ;  till,  much  to 
his  disgust,  the  one  or  the  other  of  his 
elder  brothers,  for  he  had  two,  would 
come  up,  swinging  his  stick,  and  send 
the  little  fellow  off  to  make  himself 
useful  by  looking  after  the  sheep  on  the 
hill- side  behind  the  garden,  or  fetching 
something  for  the  household  from  one 
of  the  twenty-three  shops  that  composed 
the  entire  market-place  of  Eoweydah. 

But  among  the  playmates  of  his  own 
age  in  the  back  streets,  or  with  the 
shouting  crowds  of  dusky  imps,  who 
on  a  warm  moony  night  would  leap, 
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run,  dance,  fight,  and  make  uproar  of 
all  kinds  on  the  pebbly  plain  outside 
the  town,  young  Alkamah  was  seldom 
to  be  found.  A  serious,  silent  child, 
he  cared  little  for  the  society  of  other 
children,  and  took  slight  interest  in 
their  games.  But  he  was  an  unwearied 
listener  to  tales  of  wild  adventure, 
of  love  and  war,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  poetical  recitals,  whenever 
the  elder  townsmen  who  assembled  thus 
to  pass  their  time  in  the  market-place 
or  the  guest-room  allowed  him — a  favour 
not  always  accorded  to  one  so  young — 
to  take  a  place  in  their  circle. 

His  father,  Aamir,  was  an  active, 
though  now  an  elderly  man,  for  he  was 
somewhat  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty, 
rough  and  ready,  whose  principal  occu- 
pation when  not  looking  after  his  camel 
herds  and  flocks,  or,  more  rarely,  his 
gardens,  was  the  harrying  of  his  neigh- 
bours after  the  good  old  Arab  fashion. 
His  two  elder  sons,  Sa'ad  and  Sa'eed, 
were  growing  up  dutiful  imitators  of 
the  paternal  ways  and  doings ;  but  old 
Aamir  would  oiten  speak  depreciatingly 
of  his  youngest  born,  whom  he  opined 
to  be  little  better  than  a  girl,  a  mere 
article  of  house  furniture,  and  like 
enough  to  grow  up  a  milksop.  Nor  did 
Alkamah  rank  much  higher  in  his 
brothers'  estimate.  Only  his  mother, 
Nalleh,  who  saw  little  of  her  two  other 
boys,  and  who  had  no  daughter  of  her 
own  in  the  house  to  keep  her  company, 
was  less  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
lad's  quiet  demeanour  and  love  of  home, 
qualities  very  unusual  for  his  sex  and 
age,  and  which  served  to  keep  him  away 
from  out-of-doors  associates,  and  conse- 
quently more  with  her.  Besides  Alka- 
mah was  a  dutiful  son,  and  really  fond 
of  his  mother  ;  though  to  other  women, 
even  the  prettiest  and  the  youngest,  he 
appeared,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
strangely  indifferent. 

It  is  true  that — to  advance  matters  a 
little — he  made  no  open  objection  when, 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  betrothed 
by  his  parents  in  due  form  to  a  fourth 
cousin  of  his,  Fareedah  by  name,  a 
good-looking  girl  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  neighbours,  and,  which  was  even 
more  to  the  point  in  the  judgment  of 


the  same  tribunal,  with  a  goodly  por- 
tion to  her  dower.  But  though  the  pre- 
ordained couple  had  repeatedly  met, 
both  within  the  town  walls  and  without 
them,  and  though  Fareedah  had  more 
than  once  ingeniously  manoeuvred  her 
destined  bridegroom  into  lending  her  a 
hand  at  milking,  or  carrying  a  water- 
pitcher  for  her,  and  the  like,  yet  she 
had  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him,  if  but  once,  turn  back  his  head  to 
look  after  her  when  they  had  separated. 
The  fact  was  that  Alkamah,  though  by 
no  means  bearish  or  unsociable  so  long 
as  he  was  actually  in  his  cousin's  com- 
pany, was  in  the  habit  of  forgetting 
everything  about  her  the  moment  she 
was  out  of  his  sight. 

Love,  however,  although  a  desirable, 
is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite for  marriage  in  Arabia,  any 
more  than  in  other  countries.  Hence 
the  families  on  either  side  in  this 
aifair  did  not  look  on  the  matter  as 
the  less  a  settled  one,  because  the  two 
principals  in  it,  or  one  of  them  at  least, 
showed  no  very  particular  eagerness  for 
ratifying  the  bargain. 

Meanwhile,  time  went  on,  and  Al- 
kamah, as  he  advanced  in  years,  falsified 
to  a  great  extent  his  father's  uncompli- 
mentary predictions,  by  proving  him- 
self active  and  energetic  enough,  though 
it  was  still  after  a  fashion  of  his  own. 
Already,  when  turned  of  sixteen,  he 
was  a  first-rate  horseman ;  and  by 
eighteen  he  could  use  both  spear  and 
sword  with  a  dexterity  not  inferior  to 
the  best  of  his  clan  ;  while  in  patient 
endurance  of  heat,  cold,  thirst,  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  he  equalled  or  surpassed 
his  elders,  in  whose  distant,  and  some- 
times dangerous,  excursions  after  stray 
camels  and  the  like,  on  doubtful,  or 
even  hostile  ground,  he  was  always 
ready,  when  called  on,  to  take  a  share. 
And  yet  by  these  accomplishments, 
however  highly  valued  by  others,  he 
himself  seemed  to  set  little  store  ;  nor 
had  he  ev«r  sought  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  ordinary,  and,  in  Arab  opinion, 
the  proper  use  of  them,  in  marauding, 
wounding,  or  killing  his  fellows  ;  or, 
though  of  undoubted  courage,  shown 
any  partiality  to  fighting  for  fighting's 
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sake.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  be 
alone;  he  would  often  absent  himself 
for  days  together  from  the  town,  with- 
out giving  any  one  notice  as  to  where 
he  was  going ;  and  when  he  returned 
home  again,  it  was  not  easy  to  learn 
from  him  either  where  he  had  been,  or 
what  he  had  "been  about.  Indeed,  there 
would  have  been  little  to  tell,  for  he 
had  been  nowhere,  and  done  nothing  in 
particular,  only  enjoyed  his  solitude. 
"  He  will  become  a  poet,"  said  some  of 
his  tribesmen ;  while  others  inclined  to 
the  idea  that  he  was  under  spme  influ- 
ence from  the  "  Jann,"  or  spirits  of  the 
waste.  His  habitual  taciturnity  might 
afford  ground  for  the  latter  conjecture, 
and  his  remarkable  eloquence,  nearly 
allied  to  poetry,  when  he  did  speak,  for 
the  former. 

His  mother,  however — for  his  father, 
occupied  with  his  own  affairs,  and  com- 
paratively seldom  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  still  seldonier  at  home,  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  the  matter — 
divined  with  truer  instinct  that  the  tall, 
handsome,  dark-eyed,  long-haired,  silent 
lad  either  was  already  in  love,  or  would 
soon  be  so.  Eut  with  whom?  Not 
with  poor  Fareedah  certainly ;  nor,  for 
whatever  signs  and  tokens  could  indi- 
cate, with  any  other  special  maiden  of 
the  town  or  clan.  Hence  arose  in  the 
maternal  breast  a  justifiable  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  existing  or  possible  object  of 
his  first  affections  might  be  found  among 
the  girls  of  some  strange,  perhaps  un- 
friendly tribe,  a  thing  to  be  deprecated 
on  all  accounts,  yet  occasionally  taking 
place,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  many  and 
complicated  difficulties,  and  even  some- 
times to  bloodshed  among  the  sus- 
ceptible and  purse-proud  Arabs. 

To  anticipate  some  entanglement  of 
this  sort,  the  best  plan  was  undoubtedly 
to  hasten  on  the  family  match  which 
had  been  previously  determined,  and  to 
which  Alkamah  for  his  part  had  as 
yet  manifested  no  distinct  repugnance ; 
marriage,  being,  as  old  Naileb  observed, 
perhaps  from  her  own  bygone  experi- 
ence, the  surest  cure  for  capricious  love, 
and  children  a  weighty  counterbalance 
to  an  unsettled  disposition. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  result  proved, 


both  for  her  son  and  herself,  Alkamah's 
mother  delayed  the  execution  of  her 
prudent  project  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  month  to  month,  chiefly  owing  to 
her  own  misplaced  fondness,  that  shrank 
back  when  the  moment  came  from  carry- 
ing out  a  measure  which  could  not  but 
in  some  degree,  separate  her  from  the 
son  in  whose  company  she  found  her 
chiefest  pleasure.  And  while  she  hesi- 
tated and  temporized,  fate,  as  it  often 
will  do  when  trifled  with  overlong,  took 
the  matter  out  of  her  hands  and  into  its 
own. 

It  was  yet  early  summer  in  Nejd,  but 
the  more  southerly  lands  of  Yemen 
were  already  parched  by  the  increasing 
heat ;  and  ,  their  pastoral  inhabitants 
began,  according  to  their  immemorial 
usage,  to  move  northwards  towards 
regions  still  comparatively  cool  and 
green,  bringing  with  them  their  numer- 
ous herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of 
brindled  sheep,  to  pasture  wherever 
either  some  old  inter-tribal  treaty  or 
alliance,  or  custom,  assigned  them  space. 
Among  these  nomad  clans  of  the  south, 
that  of  Morad  had  always  been  on  terms 
of  special  friendship  with  the  Howazin 
brotherhood,  whether  townsmen  or 
Bedouins  ;  and  this  year  particular  cir- 
cumstances, needless  to  recount  here, 
connected  with  the  preliminaries  of  the 
annual  migration  north,  directed  a 
large  detachment  of  the  Morad  wan- 
derers to  the  grazing  grounds  which 
belonged  to  and  lay  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Eoweydah. 

They  came,  a  moving  village,  200 
tents  at  least,  men,  women,  children, 
and  camels,  the  last  between  2,000  and 
3,000  in  number,  besides  a  large  drove 
of  sheep,  and  about  150  horses,  for  the 
clan  was  a  wealthy  one.  The  elders  of 
Howazin  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Eoweydah  went  out  to  meet  their 
new  guests  while  yet  at  a  couple  of 
days'  distance  from  the  town,  partly  the 
better  to  make  sure  of  the  friendliness 
of  their  intentions,  and  partly  to  assign 
them  the  limits  within  which  their 
flocks  and  herds  might  pasture  un- 
molested. 

After  much  bargaining  and   parley, 
everything    was   settled  to    the    satis- 
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faction  of  both  parties.  The  camels 
were  turned  loose  to  browse  their  fill 
on  bush  and  grass,  while  the  horses 
were  picketed  and  the  tents  pitched  in 
irregular  lines  at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  a 
mile  or  rather  more  south  of  the  town, 
near  a  group  of  little  wells  in  the 
hollow.  Before  a  week  was  over  there 
had  sprung  up  too  in  front  of  the  tents 
a  kind  of  fair,  where  bread,  dates,  cheese, 
milk,  butter,  and  sometimes  meat,  be- 
sides a  few  weapons,  some  articles  of 
dress,  travelling  gear,  wooden  bowls 
curiously  carved,  and  other  implements 
for  use  or  ornament  were  bought  and 
sold.  Hither  many  of  the  townspeople 
resorted  daily ;  while  the  new  arrivals, 
for  their  part,  paid  frequent  visits  of 
•curiosity,  idleness,  or,  in  their  loitering 
fashion,  of  business  to  Koweydah. 
Thus  the  space  that  lay  between  the 
gardens  and  the  camp  was  constantly 
speckled  by  comers  and  goers,  amongst 
them,  as  was  natural,  the  women  from 
either  side,  some  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
barter,  others  for  sheer  gossip's  sake, 
were  not  the  least  numerous,  nor  the 
least  noisy. 

One  of  these  visitants  to  the  camp 
was  Alkamah's  mother,  Naileh,  who, 
being  of  a  sociable  turn,  had  soon 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  several, 
and  a  friendship  with  some  of  the 
women  of  Morad,  till  the  result  was 
an  almost  daily  intercourse  between 
them.  The  distance  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other  was  inconsiderable, 
but  the  way  was  in  one  or  two  places 
so  much  shut  in  by  the  rounded  hillocks 
between  which  it  wound,  as  not  to  be 
wholly  secure  for  a  solitary  woman,  in 
case  she  should  thereabouts  fall  in  with 
any  of  the  camp  or  town  stragglers, 
whom  the  seclusion  of  the  spot  might 
possibly  tempt  to  impertinence  in  one 
ibrm  or  other.  Accordingly  Naileh 
generally  took  the  precaution  of  pro- 
viding herself  for  the  road  with  two  or 
more  companions  of  her  own  sex,  and 
usually  of  her  own  kindred. 

But  one  morning  it  so  happened  that 
none  of  these  were  available ;  and  the 
good  lady  was  sitting  alone  within 
doors,  disappointed  of  her  excursion, 
and  somewhat  out  of  humour,  when 


Alkamah  entered  the  house.  His 
mother  had  soon  told  him  the  reason 
of  her  solitude  and  annoyance,  and  he 
at  once  offered  to  remove  it  by  taking 
on  himself  the  duty  of  escort.  His 
proposal  was  in  every  way  welcome ; 
she  hastened  to  put  on  her  over-dress 
and  sandals,  he  girt  himself  with  a 
light  sword,  and  the  two  set  out  to- 
gether from  the  town. 

The  sun  had  been  up  a  couple  of 
hours,  but  the  air  was  still  cool  and 
pleasant  when  they  reached  the  tent 
where  STalleh  designed  visiting.  It 
was  a  large  one,  pitched  not  far  from, 
the  centre  of  the  encampment.  The 
door  curtain  was  closed,  a  sign  that  no 
one  of  the  male  sex  was  within ;  but  as 
£TaiLeh  stood  without,  and  clapped  her 
hands,  her  friend,  the  mistress  of  the 
dwelling,  came  out  to  receive  and  wel- 
come her.  She  was  herself  a  stout  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  of  a  cheerful  eye,  and 
who,  judging  by  the  general  turn  of 
her  features,  and  the  delicacy  of  her 
hands  and  feet,  must  once  have  been 
a  beauty,  before  advancing  years  and 
frequent  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  and 
wind,  had  deprived  her  of  her  claims  to 
that  title.  Taking  Alkamah's  mother 
by  the  hand  she  led  her  in ;  Alkamah 
himself  would  have  willingly  remained 
outside,  and  indeed  had  already  turned 
to  go,  but  to  allow  a  visitor  to  depart 
without  partaking  of  some  refreshment 
would  have  been  a  reproach  on  Morad 
hospitality,  and  he  too,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  entered  the  tent. 

A  light  reed  mat,  platted  in  red  and 
white,  was  soon  spread  on  the  dry  sand 
that  constituted  the  floor,  and  here 
Alkamah  and  his  mother  placed  them- 
selves, while  their  hostess,  as  soon  as 
the  first  customary  greetings  had  passed, 
made  a  sign  to  her  daughter,  the  only 
other  person  in  the  tent,  and  who,  when 
the  strangers  came  in,  had  remained 
seemingly  without  noticing  them,  seated 
in  a  farther  corner,  and  engaged  in  some 
household  work  or  other.  The  girl  now 
rose,  and  went  into  an  inner  compart- 
ment, whence  she  soon  reappeared, 
bearing  with  her  a  large  bowl  of  fresh 
camel's  milk,  which  she  set  down  on 
the  mat  before  them.  !Ne.xt  she  fetched 
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from  the  same  recess  a  dish  of  pressed 
dates,  those  of  last  year's  crop,  for  the 
fruit  of  the  present  season  had  not  as 
yet  come  in.  While  she  thus  per- 
formed her  part,  she  threw  her  veil 
aside  from  her  face,  partly  the  "better  to 
see  to  what  she  was  about,  partly,  it 
might  be,  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
the  young,  man,  their  guest,  whose  pre- 
sence, however,  she  in  a  manner  ig- 
nored, by  paying  apparently  her  entire 
attention  to  his  mother. 

Alkamah  looked  up,  and  saw  before 
him  a  bright-eyed  graceful  girl,  with  a 
smiling  face  and  long  black  hair,  but  he 
was  not  just  then  particularly  struck  or 
affected  by  the  sight — a  pretty  girl  is 
no  rarity  in  Nejd.  Besides,  his  atten- 
tion was  soon,  it  must  be  said,  occupied 
by  the  bowl  of  milk,  from  which,  when 
his  mother  had  taken  her  share,  he 
drained  a  full  draught :  and  next  by  the 
platter  of  clotted  sweetness  set  before 
him,  for  the  dates  were  of  Nejran  growth, 
and  much  superior  in  flavour  to  the  or- 
dinary produce  of  Eoweydah. 

According  to  Arab  usage,  the  girl 
herself  stood  by  and  waited  on  the 
strangers  during  their  short  meal,  but 
said  nothing.  When  the  extemporised 
breakfast  was  over,  Selma — for  that  was 
her  name — began  to  remove  the  dishes, 
and  lightly  swept  the  mat  where  they 
had  been  placed.  Alkamah  rose  to  go  ; 
at  this  movement  of  his  Selma  natur- 
ally looked  at  him  :  but  neither  she  nor 
— which  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose — her  mother  gave  either  sign 
or  hint  to  imply  that  they  wished  him 
to  remain  longer.  Only  JSTaileh  begged 
her  son  to  return  to  the  tent  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  in  order  to 
escort  her  back  to  town,  for  she  in- 
tended to  stay  not  that  night  only,  but 
the  following  one  also,  in  the  camp. 

While  on  his  way  home,  Alkamah 
met  some  men  of  the  Morad  clan,  ac- 
quaintances of  his  own.  They  asked 
him  from  whence  he  was  coming;  he 
told  them,  and  inquired  in  return  the 
name  and  circumstances  of  the  owner  of 
the  tent  he  had  just  left ;  for  filial  res- 
pect had  hindered  him  from  putting  any 
questions  on  the  subject  to  his  mother  ; 
and  she,  whose  mind  had  been  then 


somewhat  preoccupied,  had  not  thought 
of  telling  him.  He  now  learnt  that  the 
elderly  dame,  his  hostess,  was  the  wife 
of  one  Malik,  a  man  wealthy,  as  wealth 
is  reckoned  among  Bedouins,  and  high- 
born, being  of  the  purest  Yemenee, 
or  Kahtanee  descent.  Also  that  he 
had  four  sons,  all  pretty  men,  and  of 
fighting  celebrity,  and  three  daughters, 
two  of  whom  were  absent,  married 
to  householders  on  the  confines  of 
Yemen.  From  all  which  Alkamah 
might,  if  he  cared,  without  the  trouble 
of  any  compromising  questions,  con- 
jecture for  himself  that  the  girl  he  had 
just  seen  was  the  third  and  youngest 
daughter ;  her  name  he  had  already 
learnt  incidentally  from  her  mother 
when  addressing  her. 

Details  of  knowledge,  communicated 
shortly  after  a  meeting,  often  serve  to 
fix  in  the  mind  an  image  that  would 
else  have  soon  been  effaced ;  and  Al- 
kamah, who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
more  than  half  forgetting  the  morning's- 
incidents  at  the  camp,  now,  after  this 
conversation,  recalled  them  every  one 
with  singular  distinctness.  He  walked 
on;  but  before  entering  the  town, 
turned  aside  into  his  father's  palm- 
garden,  to  rest  a  little  by  the  well. 
It  was  noon ;  neither  bullocks  nor 
gardener  were  at  work  ;  and  Alkamah 
had  the  place,  his  favourite  haunt,  all 
to  himself. 

Not,  however,  entirely  so ;  for,  as- 
he  laid  himself  down  in  the  cool 
shade,  intending  to  doze,  the  likeness 
of  Selma  presented  itself  again  and 
again  before  him  with  a  strange  and 
automatic  persistence.  There  was  no 
cause ;  a  pretty  face,  certainly,  a 
well-balanced  form;  that  was  all;  he 
had  seen  fifty  such  before,  and  none 
of  them  had  impressed  itself  on  his 
memory  for  an  hour;  why  should 
this  one  now1?  Yet  somehow,  and 
almost  to  his  annoyance,  it  did  so. 
To  dive  his  thoughts  he  gazed  into 
the  well ;  and  the  face  of  Selma 
seemed  to  look  at  him  out  of  the  dark 
mirror ;  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  palm- 
trees  around,  and  it  was  as  though  she 
was  somewhere  close  by  peeping  from 
between  them.  He  was  puzzled,  and 
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could  not  understand  it.  Had  he 
analyzed  his  own  feelings,  he  might 
perhaps  have  discovered  a  cause  ;  and 
have  learnt  that  the  deepest  impressions 
are  not  always  those  which  are  the  most 
consciously  received.  But  Alkamah 
was  an  Arab,  and  not  much  given  to 
self-analysis ;  besides,  few  youths  are 
so,  whether  Arab  or  other,  at  eighteen. 
So  he  resigned  himself,  and  let  his 
fancyings  run  on,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  mystery  of  their 
whence  and  whither,  more  than  about 
his  own  or  that  of  mankind  in  general, 
till  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
chequered  shadows  around  warned  him 
that  noon  had  long  past.  Then  he  got 
up,  and  went  into  the  market-place; 
and  before  nightfall  had  almost  rid  him- 
self of  the  haunting  memory,  though  it 
visited  him  again  faintly  just  as  he^  was 
dropping  off  to  sleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he 
returned,  according  to  the  appointment 
with  his  mother,  to  the  Morad  camp. 
As   he    approached    the    tents  he  ob- 
served an  unusual  crowd   in   front  of 
and  amongst  them  ;    the  space  was  full 
of  men  and  women,  all  in  their  holi- 
day dresses  ;  silver  and  gold  glittered, 
here  on  a  sword-scabbard,  there  on  a 
richhead-ornament;  embroidered  cloaks, 
striped     silks,     gay    and     voluminous 
girdles,  bright  and  shining  hues,  came 
and  went  like  the  colours  on  a  flower- 
field  waved  by  the  wind.     But  when 
from  amidst  all  this  medley  he  heard 
the   reedy   sound    of   pipes,    and    the 
twang   of  the   two-stringed   guitar   in 
which  the  Arab  ear — but  probably  no 
other  in  creation — delights,  "  It  must 
be  a  wedding  they  are  about,"  thought 
Alkamah ;  and  his  conjecture  was  true. 
Making  his  way  through  the  crowd 
to  the  tent,  he  found  his  mother  there, 
as  before  ;    with  her  was  the  hostess, 
Malik's  wife,  decked  put  in  all  her  best, 
and  around  them  a  whole  assemblage  of 
women,  talking,  laughing,   and  admir- 
ing each  the   other's  finery,  and  each 
her  own.     From  their  conversation  Al- 
kamah soon  understood  who  were  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  of  the  day ;    and 
from  their  names  recognized    the    im- 
portance of  their  respective  families. 


His  mother  had  perceived  him  coming 
while  yet  at  some  distance,  and  was 
ready  to  return  with  him  to  town.  Only 
to  let  a  guest  depart  without  eating  and 
drinking,  would  be  as  great  a  solecism 
in  Arab  manners  as  to  omit  the  same 
kind  of  welcome  on  arrival ;  and  Al- 
kamah had  accordingly  to  sit  down 
again  for  a  few  minutes,  while  Selma, 
under  her  mother's  directions,  brought 
in  refreshments  as-  before.  But  though 
what  was  brought  was  the  same,  the 
bringer  was  not  so,  at  least  in  some 
respects.  Selnia,  like  the  other  girls  of 
the  encampment,  had  on  that  morning 
her  best  and  gayest  attire,  as  well  as 
her  brightest  and  most  attractive  looks  ; 
her  gown  was  of  white  silk,  embroidered 
round  with  gold;  a  rich  gold-worked 
girdle  clasped  her  waist ;  her  thick  black 
tresses  hung  down  her  back  from  under 
a  costly  head-dress ;  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  through  their  long  dark  lashes 
like  lamps  lighted  for  a  feast. 

As  she   stood   before  them,  dish  in 
hand,  she  smiled  on  Alkamah — a  smile 
merely   of    simple    recognition ;    there 
was   no   further   purpose   in   it.      But 
when  he  returned  the  look,  a  shock  ran 
through  him,  as  if  a  glowing  spark  had 
suddenly  fallen  on  a  heap  of  dry  fuel, 
and  set  it  all  ablaze ;  his  face  glowed, 
and  his  eyes  remained  fixed,  as  if  in  a 
trance.       Instinctively,  Selma  felt  their 
meaning,  and  blushed  in  her  turn  till 
her  very  neck  was  ruddy  ;  then  hastened 
to  set  down  the  dish,  and  drew  a  little 
back  into  the  darker  portion  of  the  tent. 
The  women  around,  occupied  in  their 
chat  and  merriment,  took  no  notice  of 
these  symptoms  ;   and  it  was  lucky  for 
Alkamah   that  they  did   not,  else  the 
too-evident  failure  of  his  sorry  pretext 
at  eating  might  have  aroused  comment. 
Only  his  mother  noticed  his   want  of 
appetite ;    but  he  put  her  remark  aside 
with   some   readily  -  invented    pretext. 
However,  he  could  not  restrain  his  eyes, 
any  more  than  if  they  had  not  been  his 
own,    from   glancing   again   and   again 
towards  the  corner  where  Selma  stood  ; 
she  saw,  and  did  not  turn  away.      Had 
she   done    so    the    after   fate   of  both 
might  have  been  different,  and  happier. 
A  few  minutes— minutes  that   bore 
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years  within  them — went  by,  and  old 
Naileh  arose  to  take  her  leave.  Alka- 
mah  started  ;  gave  one  more  look  with 
a  meaning  well  understood,  and  not  un- 
answered or  unaccepted  by  her  to  whom 
it  was  addressed ;  and  with  a  brief  sa- 
lutation to  the  rest,  followed  his  mother 
into  the  open  air.  She,  when  they 
were  once  out  of  the  crowd,  began  talk- 
ing about  the  marriage,  and  its  accom- 
panying festivities  ;  but  her  son  paid  no 
attention,  indeed  he  did  not  even  hear 
what  she  said. 

The  path  back  to  the  town  was  now 
quiet  enough,  for  all  ordinary  loiterers 
were  that  day  collected  in  the  camp, 
whence  the  sounds  of  music  and  re- 
joicing could  still  be  heard,  gradually 
fading  away  as  the  distance  increased. 
Alkamah  and  his  mother  soon  reached 
the  low  hills  about  halfway,  on  which  a 
few  acacia  shrubs  were  growing,  a  thin 
tuft  of  light  green  network  against  the 
hazy  sky.  Just  as  they  passed  be- 
neath, a  fawn,  one  of  a  troop  of  deer 
that  had  during  the  past  night  sought 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  as  these 
animals  often  do,  on  the  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  something  to  eat,  came  forward 
from  among  the  trees,  and  stood  gazing 
curiously  at  them  with  its  gentle  face 
and  large  liquid  eyes.  Alkamah 
watched  it  awhile  in  silence  ;  then  turn- 
ing towards  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
had  not  before  addressed  a  single  word, 
said  suddenly,  "  But  her  eyes  are 
brighter."  "She!  Who?"  asked 
Naileh,  thus  suddenly  interrupted  in 
her  gossip,  and  not  at  once  recognizing 
the  direction  which  her  son's  thoughts 
had  taken.  He  made  no  answer. 
"  Nonsense  ! "  said  his  mother,  who  now 
guessed  whom  he  had  meant;  "what 
have  we  to  do  with  the  girls  of  Morad, 
or  they  with  us  ?"  But  Alkamah  did 
not  reply. 

They  went  on  slowly,  for  the  air  was 
still,  and  the  heat,  even  for  summer, 
unusually  oppressive.  Hardly,  however, 
had  the  palm-groves  of  the  town  risen 
in  sight,  when  a  swirl  of  cool  wind  blew 
up  sudden  and  sharp  to  meet  them  from, 
the  north  ;  and  in  less  than  a  couple  of 
minutes  a  long  low  drift  of  smoke-like 
cloud,  that  had  been  hanging  along  the 


horizon  in  front,  came  swiftly  on,  driven 
in  wreaths  below  the  darkened  sky ; 
while  large  heavy  splashes,  rather  than 
rain-drops,  drenched  the  plain.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  wayfarers  a  small  shed, 
abandoned  but  still  roofed  in  part,  was 
'not  far  off,  and  there  they  took  refuge. 
When  they  were  comfortably  under 
shelter,  Naileh  resumed  her  observations 
on  the  wedding  they  had  left  behind 
them  in  the  camp ;  and  her  son,  who 
was  much  annoyed  with  himself  for  his 
involuntary  betrayal  of  his  own  secret, 
did  his  best  to  seem  interested  in  her 
talk  ;  though  the  patter  of  the  rain  on 
the  leaf-thatch  might  have  almost  sufficed 
as  an  excuse  for  inattention. 

However,  showers  of  this  kind,  though 
not  uncommon  in  the  Arab  highlands 
during  the  first  months  of  summer,  are 
generally  of  short  duration ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  heavens  were 
clear  again,  only  of  a  purer  blue,  and 
the  sun's  rays  more  brilliant  than  before  : 
the  air  was  life-giving  and  cool. 

Once  more  Alkamah  and  his  mother 
resumed  their  road,  which  soon  led 
them  among  the  gardens  that,  for  a 
circuit  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
girded  the  town.  Their  path  here  was 
overhung  by  the  trees,  now  fresh  washed 
from  the  summer  dust,  and  in  their 
brightest  green;  from  every  leaf  hung 
a  glittering  crystal  gem,  and  through  all 
came  the  scent  of  newly-moistened  herbs, 
mint,  thyme,  marjoram,  and  a  hundred 
sweet  smells ;  a  close-growing  wayside 
plant  was  hung  with  spikes  of  blue 
flowers,  that  looked  out  from  among 
the  shining  foliage.  The  lad,  who  had 
again  relapsed  into  silence,  raised  his 
head,  and  after  a  pause,  as  if  speaking 
rather  to  his  own  thoughts  than  to 
another  person,  exclaimed  "  Lovely ! 
but  not  so  lovely  as  she." 

"  Now,  this  is  too  bad ;  what  folly 
will  you  be  after  next,  child  ? "  said  his 
mother.  "  And  all  this  about  a  girl  of 
Morad  !  and  not  half  so  handsome  either 
as  any  one  of  your  own  Howazin  cousins. 
Besides" — for  now  she  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  person  in  her  son's  thoughts 
— "  Malik's  daughter  is  already  be- 
trothed to  a  man  of  her  own  clan." 

"To    whom    is     she     betrothed?" 
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quickly  asked  Alkamah,  on  whom  the 
rest  of  his  mother's  speech  had  produced 
little  effect. 

"Why.  to  her  cousin,  of  course, 
Okeyl,"  said  Na'ileh,  and  went  on  to 
describe  the  pedigree  and  expatiate  on 
the  wealth  of  the  future  bridegroom. 
"  They  are  to  be  married,"  she  con- 
cluded, "at  the  end  of  this  very  sum- 
mer, before  the  tribe  returns  to  Ye- 
men." 

She  expected  an  answer,  but  none 
came  ;  nor  did  Alkamah,  whatever  hints 
or  allusions  she  might  afterwards  make, 
again  utter  a  single  word  on  the  sub- 
ject, either  to  her  or  to  any  one  else  of 
the  family  or  townsmen.  Naileh,  too, 
for  her  part,  thought  it  best  not  to 
mention  the  matter  to  her  husband  or 
to  others  at  home,  hoping  that  an  at- 
tachment so  suddenly  formed,  and,  for 
aught  she  knew,  unreturned,  might,  if 
not  fostered  by  opposition,  come  of  itself 
to  •  as  speedy  an  end.  She  calculated 
not  altogether  unwisely,  yet,  as  it  hap- 
pened, wrongly. 

Not  that  for  some  time  after  there 
appeared  anything  special  on  Alkamah's 
own  side  to  excite  suspicion.  With 
his  father,  his  mother — every  one,  in 
short,  his  manner  was  just  the  same  as 
it  always  had  been;  nor  was  there 
any  perceptible  change  in  his  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
often  absent  from  home,  no  one  knew 
exactly  where ;  but  that  had  been  his 
way  before  Besides,  few  men  or  lads 
who  could  help  it  remained  long  either 
by  day  or  night  within  the  hot  city 
walls  during  the  summer  months.  And 
if  by  chance  he  was  asked  what  he  had 
been  doing,  he  would  answer  frankly 
enough  that  he  had  been  looking  after 
the  sheep  or  camels,  as  the  case  might 
be,  within  the  pasture  grounds.  True, 
that  these  pasture- grounds  lay  to  the 
south,  and  consequently  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Morad  encampment; 
but  then  they  were  much  further  off — 
half  a  day's  ride  distant  at  least.  All 
this  while  his  brothers,  Sa'ad  and  Sa'eed, 
were  absent  on  a  long  journey  north- 
wards to  the  confines  of  Syria,  whither 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  every 
year  with  a  trading  caravan  ;  his  father, 


who   had   also  been  absent  for  a  few 
weeks,  had  lately  returned. 

Two  months,  or  nearly  so,  had  passed 
thus,  when  some  herdsmen  of  the 
Yemenee  clan,  returning  at  nightfall  to 
the  camp,  reported  that  they  had  more 
than  once  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tents  the  figure  of  a  man,  who, 
as  they  judged,  did  not  belong  to  their 
own  people,  and  whose  manner  was  that 
of  one  on  the  look-out  for  something  or 
somebody.  Under  the  dusk  of  twilight 
they  could  not,  they  said,  distinguish 
more.  But  this  was  enough  to  cause 
some  not  unnatural  uneasiness  in  the 
Morad  camp ;  and  for  a  while  a  careful 
look-out  was  kept  in  the  quarter  where 
the  figure  had,  by  the  men's  account, 
been  seen,  but  with  no  result. 

One  night,  however,  it  came  about 
that  Selma  was  missed  from  her  father's 
tent ;  it  was  not  long  after  dark — hardly 
an  hour,  in  fact,  and  she  had  often  before 
been  away  from  home  at  that  time  of 
evening,  or  near  it,  as  was  then  first 
remarked  ;  only  the  fact  had  somehow 
hitherto  passed  unnoticed.  But  this 
night  attention  was  drawn,  for  it  so 
chanced  that  two  of  her  brothers  had 
arrived,  just  about  sunset,  from  a  distant 
journey — in  fact  from  their  homes  in 
Jtfejran,  at  the  entry  of  Yemen.  They 
came  wholly  unexpected,  and  so  long  as 
every  one  was  occupied  with  the  first 
hurry  of  preparations  for  their  reception, 
nothing  particular  was  asked  or  said. 
But  when  these  were  over,  and  supper 
had  taken  off  the  edge  of  hunger,  and 
given  them  leisure,  so  to  speak,  to  look 
about  them,  they,  very  naturally,  in- 
quired after  their  sister.  Then  it  was 
that,  to  her  parents'  surprise,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  rest,  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  nor  did  any  reason  suggest 
itself  to  account  for  her  being  away  at 
that  hour. 

Everybody  felt  the  circumstance  to 
be  unpleasant,  though  no  one  liked  to 
say  so.  A  few  minutes  later  Selma 
herself  entered,  her  manner  somewhat 
flurried  and  hasty,  her  colour  heightened, 
and  her  breath  quick  ;  there  were  traces 
of  damp  sand  on  the  skirts  of  her  trail- 
ing over- dress.  These  indications,  how- 
ever, she  partly  accounted  for,  or  tried 
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to  do  so,  by  saying  at  once,  before  any 
one  had  had  time  to  inquire,  that  she 
had  been  out  on  a  visit  to  another  girl, 
a  friend  of  hers,  in  such  and  such  a  tent, 
naming  it,  near  a  well  at  the  further 
end  of  the  camp,  and  that  she  had  only 
just  then  heard  of  her  brother's  arrival. 
Having  given  these  explanations,  and 
without  allowing  leisure  for  comment, 
she  began  asking  her  brothers  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  :  when  had  they  set 
out  1  how  had  they  left  her  sisters  in 
Yemen?  how  matters  went  with  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  ?  and  so  on, 
thus  prescribing  to  those  present  the 
channel  of  conversation  at  least,  if  not 
of  thought.  Her  brothers  with  entire 
readiness  followed  the  lead,  the  others 
joined,  and  the  conversation  continued 
between  them  and  the  neighbours  who 
kept  dropping  in  till  midnight,  without 
any  sign  of  unpleasantness  or  even 
•curiosity  as  to  what  had  immediately 
preceded  it.  "  All  is  right — they  have 
suspected  nothing,"  thought  Selma. 

They  had  suspected  very  much.  But 
most  of  all  her  brothers,  who  next  morn- 
ing apart  on  a  shrubby  knoll  outside 
the  camp,  talked  the  matter  over  be- 
tween themselves,  and  determined  to 
make  further  inquiries  into  its  meaning. 
Perseveringly,  though  warily,  they 
set  to  work  following  up  every  clue  in 
camp  and  town,  and  skilfully  avoiding 
whatever  might  awake  in  the  minds  of 
others  the  surmises  which  before  long 
had  become  certainty  in  their  own. 
One  indication  led  to  another,  and  before 
a  fortnight  was  over  they  had  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  the  mortifying  conclusion 
that  their  sister  had  a  lover ;  that  she 
had  met  him  by  appointment  more  than 
once,  and  that  the  lover  was  one,  not 
of  their  own  tribe,  but  of  the  stranger 
Howazin — was  young  Alkamah  himself. 
Yet  vehement  as  was  their  indignation 
at  this  discovery,  they  repressed  it  a 
while,  and,  with  Arab  prudence,  allowed 
some  days  more  to  pass  before  commit- 
ting themselves  to  action  of  any  kind. 

Selma,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
yet  saw  in  her  relatives'  arrival  cause 
enough  for  extra  caution,  soon  contrived 
to  apprise  her  lover  of  the  fact,  and  to 
'recommend  him  greater  wariness  in  his 
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movements.  Tor  some  time  accordingly 
they  by  mutual  consent  broke  off  the 
interviews  which  had  commenced  not 
long  after  their  first  acquaintance,  and 
had  been  kept  up  with  tolerable  fre- 
quency ever  since.  But  when  time 
went  by,  and  the  watchers,  if  there 
were  any,  made  no  sign,  Alkainah's  pas- 
sion and  the  girl's  own  light-heartedness 
again  prevailed;  and  by  means  of  a 
shepherd  lad,  a  foster-brother  of  Alka- 
niah's,  and  the  only  but  faithful  sharer 
of  his  secret,  a  meeting  was  agreed  on 
in  the  little  hollow  of  Batn-Darih,  on 
the  edge  of  a  patch  of  wild  and  broken 
ground,  on  the  east  of  the  Morad  tents. 

It  was  almost  midnight ;  and  Alka- 
mah, wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  had  been 
waiting  at  Batn-Darih  an  hour  or  more, 
ensconced  in  the  double  shade  of  the 
hillock-side  and  of  a  cluster  of  dwarf 
palm-trees  that  grew  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dell,  and  watching  the  rim  of  the 
valley,  which,  though  really  near,  loomed 
in  the  night  like  a  far-off  range  of  black 
heights.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen  ; 
only  the  countless  stars,  blue,  yellow, 
white,  and  red,  were  sparkling  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  narrow  horizon. 
Suddenly  a  moving  outline  blotted  some 
of  them  out ;  it  was  she,  Selma,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  black  veil ;  then 
the  outline  became  again  invisible,  or 
at  least  would  have  been  so  to  any  eyes 
except  those  of  an  expectant  lover,  as 
it  cautiously  descended  the  inner  slope. 
Soon  Alkamah  and  she  were  seated 
almost  side  by  side ;  each  had  a  long 
story,  above  a  fortnight,  of  love,  fear, 
hope,  expectation,  to  tell;  and  each 
told  it  to  a  willing  listener,  with  an 
.eloquence  net  more  of  the  tongue  than 
of  the  heart,  and  without  the  least  fear 
that  any  eye  but  their  own  was  there 
to  see,  or  ear  to  hear  them  in  their  talk. 

And  meanwhile,  screened  from  obser- 
vation by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as 
well  as  by  a  thorny  tuft  that  grew  on 
the  hill  edge  above  and  behind  the 
lovers,  two  watchers  whom  they  little 
thought  of  witnessed  all.  They  were 
Selmah's  own  brothers,  Dahir  and  Ser- 
han,  who,  from  signs  slight  in  them- 
selves, but  sufficient  where  jealousy  was 
on  the  alert,  had  divined  their  sister's 
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intention  that  evening,  and  had  followed 
her  unperceived  to  the  appointed  spot. 
There,  stretched  on  the  sandy  margin, 
they  peered  down  into  the  depth  below 
with  straining  eyes,  to  which  hate  sup- 
plied the  clearness  of  vision  which  the 
night-gloom  denied. 

"By  God,  I  must  kill  him  here  and 
now,"  muttered  the  elder  brother,  as, 
without  withdrawing  his  gaze  for  an 
instant  from  the  group  beneath,  he  half 
instinctively  slipped  back  his  hand  to 
the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Hold,  Dahir,  are  yon  mad  ?"  eagerly 
whispered  in  his  ear  the  other,  laying 
his  hand  as  he  spoke  on  that  of  the 
other.  "  Would  you  that  we  ourselves 
should  make  public  our  own  disgrace  ? — 
the  disgrace  of  the  whole  tribe  1" 

Dahir  set  his  teeth.  "If  not  now, 
another  day.  But,  by  the  honour  of 
our  kin,  I  will  do  it  this  very  night,  if 
he  draws  but  an  inch  nearer  to  her,"  he 
continued,  in  a  low  growl  of  intense 
hate. 

"  Gently,  gently  ;  wait  till  they  have 
separated — they  must  soon  separate,  for 
the  moon  is  about  to  rise — and  I  will  tell 
you  something  more  to  the  purpose  than 
all  that,  and  with  less  risk  of  compro- 
mising our  good  name  and  hers,"  replied 
Serhan,  also  under  his  breath;  then 
added  quickly,  "  Back  a  little — lie  quite 
still ;  they  are  moving." 

While  this  dialogue  had  been  going 
on  a  faint  yellowish  gleam  had  begun 
to  spread  upwards  from  the  desert 
horizon-line  before  them  to  the  east, 
where  the  waning  moon  was  at  last 
about  to  appear.  Alkamah  and  Selma 
had  also  perceived  it,  but  lingered. 
Hurriedly  they  now  rose ;  and  after  a 
brief  leave-taking,  the  words  of  which 
were  inaudible  to  the  listening  spies 
above,  separated,  each  leaving  the  hol- 
low by  a  different  way ;  Selma's  took 
her  unsuspectingly  close  by  her  brothers' 
hiding-place.  They  continued  flat  and 
motionless,  till  some  minutes  had 
elapsed ;  then  first  one,  next  the  other, 
raised  his  head  and  looked  around ;  the 
level  moonlight  was  just  touching  the 
stones  scattered  on  the  plain.  Perceiv- 
ing that  no  human  being  was  now  in 
sight,  they  sat  up. 


"  A  curse  on  them  both  !"  groaned 
Dahir,  as  he  drew  in  a  long  breath. 

"  It  is  a  bad  business  ;  she  is  as  fond 
of  him  as  he  of  her,"  said  Serhan,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  voice;  "and  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  each  other's  neighbour- 
hood matters  will  only  get  worse  and 
worse.  They  must  be  separated  ;  only 
it  must  be  managed  quietly,  for  violence 
would  be  of  no  use;  indeed  it  would 
cause  a  frightful  scandal,  by  which  we 
and  everyone  else  in  the  tribe  would  be 
put  to  shame ;  besides  a  long  reckoning 
to  settle  with  the  Howazin." 

"  I  should  like  to  eat  their  flesh  raw 
and  to  drink  their  blood — his  and  every 
one  of  them,"  was  Dahir's  very  un- 
promising answer. 

"Let  that  talk  alonB,"  rejoined  his 
brother ;  "  we  must  set  about  it  in  quite 
a  different  way.  We  will  tell  our  father 
what  we  have  seen;  he  will  talk  the 
affair  over  with  old  Aamir ;  and  depend 
upon  it  neither  of  them  will  like  it  any 
better  than  we  do.  What  means  they 
will  next  take  is  for  them  to  determine ; 
though  I  can  guess  fairly  well.  But  of 
one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  there  will 
be  no  more  love-makings  and  meetings, 
either  at  Batn-Darih  or  anywhere  else. 
And  now  let  us  get  back  into  the  camp 
before  the  moon  is  high." 

But  on  the  way  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  his  more  fiery,  though,  at 
heart,  not  more  indignant  brother,  from 
executing  that  very  night  some  less 
prudent  resolution,  which  might,  and 
indeed  certainly  would,  have  been  not 
less  fatal  to  his  own  sister's  reputation 
than  to  her  lover's  life. 

Next  day,  before  the  sun  was  well 
past  the  mid-heavens,  Alkamah's  father 
knew  all. 

Clandestine  meetings,  passion  dis- 
tinctly, and,  above  all,  mutually  avowed 
before  betrothal,  are,  in  the  Arab  code 
of  family  honour,  offences  of  so  deep  a 
dye  as  wholly  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  future  marriage  between  the  indis- 
creet lorers,  or  even  of  alliance  between 
their  respective  families,  for  ever  after. 
Indeed  the  rule  is  so  absolute,  the 
penalty  so  inexorable,  that  it  is  strange 
how  the  wildest  imprudence  of  youth 
can  ever  blind  those  who  break  it  to 
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the  extremity  of  the  risk  they  incur. 
Yet  here,  as  in  other  things,  love  will 
from  time  to  time  defy  reason,  and 
lightly  incur  consequences  which  later 
on  are  found  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Alkamah  and  Selma  were  destined  to 
have  their  names  inscribed  in  the  long 
list  of  those  who  broke  the  law,  and 
paid  the  forfeit. 

Neither  the  brothers  of  the  one  nor 
the  father  of  the  other,  were  likely  to 
hesitate  for  an  instant  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  or  to  experience  the 
smallest  compunction  for  the  pain  they 
were  about  to  inflict :  all  pity  for  the 
culprits  was  lost  in  the  enormity  of  the 
offence.  The  intercourse  must  be  broken 
off,  and  that  immediately;  its  renewal 
must  be  prevented,  and  that  at  any  cost, 
not  of  feelings  only  but,  if  need  were, 
of  life  itself.  The  only  question  was, 
how  could  this  most  surely  be  done 
without  betraying  to  outside  knowledge 
that  which  the  paternal  elder  of  Howazin 
on  his  side,  and  the  youths  of  Morad 
on  theirs,  from  analogous,  though  in 
some  respects  opposite  motives,  looked 
on  with  absolute,  uncompromising  dis- 
favour. 

Unluckily  for  the  two  whose  fate  was 
under  discussion,  their  separation  was 
a  thing  of  only  too  easy  management. 
A  select  band  of  fighting  men  from 
Koweydah  and  from  other  settlements 
of  the  Howazin  tribe  was  at  that  very 
time  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the 
western,  or  Hejaz,  frontier ;  there  to 
take  part  in  the  oft-renewed  struggle 
between  their  Arab  kinsmen  and  the 
encroaching  Egyptian  power,  with  its 
numerous  Bedouin  allies.  That  young 
Alkamah  should  be  sent  on  an  enter- 
prise in  which  his  time  of  life  so  evi- 
dently fitted  him  to  bear  a  part,  would 
be  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
while  he  was  absent  at  a  distance  that 
would  certainly  not  permit  of  his  return 
before  the  winter,  possibly  not  till  the 
ensuing  spring,  Selma  might  be  taken 
back  by  her  family  to  her  native  Yemen, 
and  be  there  safely  married,  out  of  the 
reach  and,  it  did  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  hope,  out  of  the  memory  or  even 
thought  of  her  indiscreet  admirer.  The 
plan  was  too  simple  a  one  not  to  succeed. 


It  was  agreed  on ;  and  the  two  elders 
parted,  both  satisfied  with  it,  and,  to  a 
certain,  extent,  with  each  other. 

The  evening  of  the  day  that  followed 
this  conference,  Alkamah,  who  after  re- 
ceiving Selma's  warning  had  at  first  kept 
somewhat  out  of  the  way,  but  now  began 
to  fear  lest  a  too  prolonged  absence  from 
town  and  home  should  give  rise  to  dan- 
gerous comments,  was  seated,  in  com- 
pany with  his  father  and  mother,  in  the 
back  room  of  the  ground-floor  in  their 
house.  The  grey  gloaming  from  without, 
scantily  admitted  through  two  small 
windows  high  up  in  the  wall,  was  now 
fast  yielding  place  to  the  flickering  glare 
cast  by  a  few  brands  of  the  Arab  larch, 
or  Ithel,  that  had  been  kindled  in  the 
little  pit-like  fireplace  on  the  floor,  more 
to  make  up  after  a  fashion  for  the  absence 
of  lamp  or  candle  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  light  played  on  the  hard 
features  and  grizzled  beard  of  old  Aamir, 
who  had  seated  himself  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  where  two  silk-covered 
cushions  and  a  narrow  strip  of  home- 
made carpet  ministered  alike  to  his 
dignity  and  comfort ;  it  illuminated  too, 
but  less  distinctly,  because  further  off, 
the  once  handsome,  but  now  worn 
and  wrinkled  face  of  his  wife  Na'ileh, 
who  leaned  her  back  against  the  oppo- 
site wall  lower  down,  and  occupied  her 
hands,  but  not  her  thoughts,  in  spinning. 
Though  she  had  not  been  taken  into  her 
husband's  latest  counsel,  she  had  a  tole- 
rable guess  both  of  what  had  been  really 
going  on,  and  of  what  topics  were  likely 
to  be  discussed  that  very  night ;  and  her 
sympathies  were  already  enlisted,  in  part 
at  least,  in  her  son's  behalf.  Still,  being 
well  aware  from  her  husband's  character 
that  any  interference  of  her  own  would, 
if  volunteered,  be  not  merely  useless 
but  positively  injurious,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  reserve  it  till  it  should 
be  absolutely  necessary,  and,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  to  follow,  not  attempt  to 
lead,  the  talk. 

Alkamah  himself,  though  trying  to 
look  unconcerned,  was  in  reality  very 
far  from  comfortable.  He  had  been 
summoned  by  his  father  on  an  evidently 
trifling  pretence,  and  while  on  his  way 
from  the  pastures  had  incidentally  learnt 
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that  Selma's  two  brothers  had  been  seen 
returning  from  the  town ;  what  errand 
had  brought  them  thither  his  conscience, 
though  it  could  not  absolutely  tell, 
might  easily  suggest.  And  his  father's 
silence,  which  had  now  been  prolonged 
for  a  full  half-hour  since  his  first  coming 
in,  helped  only  to  confirm  the  ominous 
presage.  With  these  things  on  his 
mind,  he  also,  and  wisely,  determined 
to  be  passive  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
avoid  giving  any  sign  by  word  or  ges- 
ture that  he  was  aware  of  being  sus- 
pected of  anything ;  unconsciously,  how- 
ever, but  not  the  less  really,  he  was 
resolved,  if  pushed  to  it,  to  avow  all 
unreservedly,  and  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. Meanwhile  his  father  remained 
half-reclined  in  apparent  ease,  but  in- 
wardly anxious ;  unwilling  to  begin  a 
discussion  of  which  he  foresaw  the  diffi- 
culties, yet  fully  determined  to  carry  his 
point,  without  avowing  in  so  many 
words  his  true  motive,  if  it  could  so  be 
managed,  but  ready,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  for  the  plainest  speaking 
out.  He  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
former,  but  would  not,  should  that 
prove  insufficient,  shrink  from  the 
latter. 

The  customary  row  of  half  a  dozen 
curiously  wrought  copper  coffee-pots, 
ranged  according  to  their  respective 
sizes  from  the  biggest  to  the  smallest, 
like  children  in  a  file,  stood  along  the 
edge  of  the  fire-place  in  front  of  Al- 
kamah.  Almost  mechanically  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  pouring  out  the  con- 
tents of  one  into  another ;  then  be- 
thought himself,  and,  in  the  hope  that 
by  so  doing  he  might  somehow  put  an 
end  to  the  prolonged  silence  which  to 
anxiety  like  his  was  becoming  insupport- 
able, he  filled  a  cup  and  handed  it  un- 
asked to  his  father. 

Aamir  took  it  and  drank  ;  then  threw 
it  gently  from  him,  it  fell  upright  on 
the  mat  and  remained  so.  The  half- 
jesting  omen,  one  in  common  use  among 
Arabs,  was  not  much,  but  it  sufficed  to 
encourage  him. 

"  Alek,"  he  said,  addressing  his  son, 
"  I  expect  your  brothers  back  in  a  few 
days ;  some  of  the  caravan  people  came 
in  yesterday,  and  they  told  me  that  the 


others  will  soon  follow."  He  paused  : 
Alkamah  gave  no  answer ;  for  this  be- 
ginning was  ambiguous,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  wait  to  see  what  would  come 
next. 

"  Either  Sa'ad  or  Sa'eed  when  here 
can  look  after  the  camels  and  the  house 
during  the  winter,"  continued  his  father. 
"  These  two  years  past  they  have  been 
out  on  forays  ;  and  it  is  high  time  now 
that  you  too,  child,  should  take  your 
turn,  and  let  people  see  that  you  can  do 
as  well  as  your  brothers." 

"  So,  they  have  found  it  out  in  good 
earnest,  and  want  to  get  me  out  of  the 
way ;  that  is  the  meaning,"  said  Al- 
kamah to  himself.  Then  aloud,  "  Father, 
it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  have  not  been 
out  before ;  I  have  been  ready  long 
since ;  but  you  never  sent  me,  or  said 

anything  about  it.      And  besides, " 

here  he  stopped  short. 

Naileh  looked  up  from  her  work. 
"  He  is  very  young  yet,"  said  she,  "  a 
mere  child  ;  and  had  better  remain  to 
take  care  of  the  herds  and  the  garden 
for  a  couple  of  years  yet,  before  going 
on  raids  and  fighting.  Time  enough  for 
all  that  when  he  is  grown  up  ;  mean- 
while I  want  somebody  to  stay  with  me 
in  the  town  ;  and  you  and  his  brothers 
are  never  quiet  for  a  week  together." 

Aarnir  ignored  this  speech,  as  well  as 
his  son's ;  and  continued,  exactly  as  if 
no  objection  had  been  made  or  could 
be.  "  So-and-So," — naming  a  townsmen 
of  some  importance, — "  will  set  out  to- 
morrow with  thirty  or  forty  of  our 
young  men  for  the  Hejaz,  to  help  our 
allies,  the  Benoo-Harb,  against  the 
Egyptian  troops.  You,  boy,  shall  go 
with  them.  When  I  was  your  age,"  he 
went  on,  now  replying  indirectly  to 
what  his  wife  had  said,  "  I  had  already 
given  wounds  in  fair  fight,  and  received 
them  too  ;  and  it  is  no  credit  to  the 
family  that  a  son  of  mine  should  pass 
his  time  always  within  four  walls,  like 
a  girl,  or  an  old  woman." 

His  wife  understood  the  taunt,  but 
as  she  had  no  inclination  to  provoke 
more,  she  kept  silence,  and  only  regret- 
ted that  she  had  spoken  at  all.  Alka- 
mah grew  angry  ;  and  looking  doggedly 
before  him,  said,  "  When  next  spring 
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comes  I  will  go,  but  not  sooner."  With, 
this  he  began  arranging  the  burning 
ends  of  wood  on  the  dog-irons,  with  an 
air  of,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and 
do  not  mean  to'change,  come  what  may." 

Aamir  sat  in  silence  a  minute  or  two ; 
he  knew  his  son's  temper,  and  was  un- 
willing to  drive  him  to  open  rupture 
and  revolt.  He  looked  towards  his 
wife  ;  but  she  had  resumed  her  knitting, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  further  intention 
of  mixing  in  the  talk  either  one  wray  or 
other.  He  must  take  it  on  himself 
then  to  speak  out ;  but  could  he  trust 
himself  to  measure  his  words  on  so  dis- 
agreeable a  subject  1  On  the  other  hand 
he  was  no  tyrant, — household  tyrants 
are  rare  in  Arabia, — and  he  admitted  to 
himself  that  both  his  son  and  his  wife 
had  a  right  to  be  told  the  real  motive 
of  his  command ;  only  he  was  ashamed 
to  do  so.  Just  then  the  last  piece  of 
wood,  that  had  been  flaming  brightly 
like  a  candle  and  lighting  up  the 
whole  room,  suddenly  snapped  and 
collapsed  among  the  embers,  leaving  all 
in  darkness,  but  for  the  dull  red  glow 
from,  the  fire-place,  barely  sufficient  to 
show  the  general  outlines,  not  however 
the  features  of  those  seated  around. 
The  obscurity  was  convenient ;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it. 

"  Alek/'  he  said,  addressing  his  son 
briskly,  and  in  the  familiar  tone  of 
former  years. 

"  At  your  service,"  answered  the  lad, 
looking  up. 

"  What  makes  you  wish  to  remain  at 
home,"  continued  his  father,  "is,  I 
know,  that  girl  of  Morad,  the  daughter 
of  Malik  :  and  that  is  precisely  the  very 
reason  why  you  must  be  off.  Listen, 
both  of  you,"  for  Alkamah  and  his 
mother  each  gave  signs  of  interrupting, 
"  it  is  for  your  good :  I  know  everything 
that  has  happened  ;  so  do  her  people 
too.  As  for  you,  boy,  you  have  acted 
like  a  fool,  and  have  got  yourself  and 
the  girl  talked  of  all  over  the  town. 
How  in  God's  name  do  you  expect  to 
marry  her,  after  this  gossip  has  been  set 
on  foot  ?  or  do  you  want  to  disgrace  the 
whole  family,  and  to  bring  us  into  a 
quarrel  which  God  alone  can  tell  how  it 
may  end  ?  " 


This  was  not  pleasant  to  hear;  but 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken  was  far 
from  unkindly  ;  and  Alkamah  felt  that 
he  had  deserved  and  might  have  re- 
ceived worse.  So  he  only  hung  down 
his  head,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Besides,  you  are  only  a  child,  as  one 
can  see  by  your  conduct,"  continued  his 
father,  following  up  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  "and  a  child  you  will  remain 
till  you  have  seen  something  of  the 
world,  and  learnt  the  use  of  arms  like  a 
man.  No  one  would  dream  of  giving 
his  daughter  to  a  mere  lad,  who  has 
never  gone  further  than  the  garden- walls 
and  the  town  pastures  ;  least  of  all  a 
man  of  Morad,  one  of  the  hardest  fight- 
ing tribes  in  the  whole  of  Yemen." 

"  I  am  as  much  a  man  as  any  sheep- 
driver  or  horseman  either  of  Yemen," 
muttered  Alkamah,  still  looking  down ; 
"  and  if  any  one  desires  to  try,  he  may 
soon  find  out  that." 

"Very  good,"  replied  Aamir ;  "per- 
haps you  are,  Alek ;  but  the  plain  fact 
is  that  till  you  have  done  something  to 
prove  your  manhood,  you  can  never 
hope  to  get  the  girl  you  wish  for,  or 
any  other.  Do  as  I  tell  you  ;  and  when 
you  return  we  will  see  about  the  matter. 

"  He  will  obey  you,"  eagerly  inter- 
posed Naileh,  fearing  the  evil  effects 
of  a  direct  threat ;  "  he  will  do  all  you 
wish — will  you  not,  Alek?"  turning  to 
her  son.  -  "  Only,"  to  her  husband,  "  do 
not  send  him  away  too  far,  let  him  come 
back  soon,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Alkamah  saw  that  further  resistance 
on  his  part  would  be  useless,  and  did 
not  attempt  it.  Some  conversation  fol- 
lowed, chiefly  about  the  expedition 
which  he  was  to  accompany,  and  his 
own  preparations  for  it ;  after  which  his 
father  got  up,  girt  on  his  sword,  threw 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  left 
the  house.  The  lad  followed  him  into 
the  street  and  to  the  town  gate ;  then 
returned  to  his  mother,  whom  he  found 
where  he  had  left  her,  but  with  her 
head  on  her  hands,  crying  bitterly.  He 
sat  down  by  her,  and  tried  to  comfor 
her,  but  she  drew  away  from  him,  an 
continued  sobbing. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  said  she  ; 
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"  why  did  you  not  take  my  advice  at 
first?  All !  it  is  all  my  own  fault ;  it  is  I 
who  am  to  blame  for  taking  you  to  the 
camp  !  And  now  I  shall  lose  you ;  you 
will  go  to  the  war,  and  God  knows 
when  you  will  come  back ;  and  I, — oh, 
what  shall  I  do  1" 

He  kissed  her  hands  and  her  fore- 
head ;  but  it  was  long  before  she  had 
recovered  sufficient  composure  to  speak 
connectedly.  When  she  did,  it  was  to 
use  every  argument,  every  persuasion  in 
her  power  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his 
profitless  attachment  for  Selma,  "that 
Yemenee  girl,"  as  she  called  her  ;  and  to 
turn  his  affections  instead  on  Fareedah, 
or  indeed  on  any  maiden  of  his  own 
town  and  tribe. 

But  this  was  a  point  on  which  Alka- 
mah  was  not  be  moved,  not  even  by 
his  mother.  Besides,  of  a  confiding 
temperament,  he  had  taken  his  father's 
simulated  compliance  for  genuine ;  and 
believed  that  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  suit  nothing  more  was  wanted  than 
his  own  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  just 
imposed  iipon  him.  Anyhow,  her  he 
would  have,  and  no  other  ;  death  itself, 
he  said,  should  not  change  him.  His 
mother  sighed ;  but  considering  in  her 
turn  that  her  son's  hope  of  obtaining 
Selma  was  after  all  the  best  pledge  for 
his  speedy  return;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  despaired  of  her,  he  might 
not  improbably  be  hurried  into  some 
wild  resolution,  resulting  in  perpetual 
absence  or  worse,  she  too  took  the  part 
of  apparently  consenting  to  the  main 
object  of  his  wishes  ;  till  poor  Alkamah 
really  thought  he  had  gained  over  both 
father  and  mother  to  his  side. 

The  fighting-party  of  which  his  father 
had  spoken  was  in  earnest  to  have  set 
out  on  the  next  day.  But  "  half  the 
journey  is  to  cross  the  threshold,"  says 
the  Arab  proverb  ;  and  if  punctuality 
be  a  virtue  it  is  one  little  practised  in 
this  country,  where,  on  occasions  of  the 
sort,  somebody  is  always  waiting  for 
somebody  else;  and  everybody  has  at  the 


very  last  moment  something  missing  that 
nobody  can  do  without.  And  thus  it 
now  happened,  without  the  need  of  any 
manoeuvring  on  Alkamah's  part  that  a 
full  week  elapsed  before  he  or  any  of 
his  comrades  left  Eoweydah.  During 
this  interval,  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
vigilance  kept  up  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  relatives, — love's 
natural  enemies, — on  either  side,  the 
lovers  managed  one  more  secret  inter- 
view— the  last, 

Alkamah  certainly  protested  much, 
but  not  more  than  he  had  it  in  him  to 
perform  ;  Selma,  it  might  be,  protested 
too  much  ;  but  not  more  than  she  then 
meant  and  thought  herself  equal  to  per- 
form. As  they  rose  to  separate  they 
held  each  the  other's  hand ;  there  was 
a  signet  ring  on  Alkamah's  ;  by  some 
girlish  fancy  Selma  kept  playing  with  it 
as  they  talked,  turning  it  round  and 
round  on  his  finger. 

"  Take  it,  love,"  he  said. 

"  Your  ring  indeed !  why,  what  should 
I  do  with  it  ?  a  pretty  fuss  there  would 
be  if  my  people  saw  your  signet  in  my 
keeping  !  "  laughed  she.  "  No ;  leave 
it  where  it  is,  till  the  time  comes  when 
you  can  openly  lend  it  me,  or  when  I 
can  use  it  as  my  own  also." 

"So  I  will,"  he  answered.  They 
kissed,  and  parted. 

Two  days  after,  at  noon, — it  was  a 
glorious  noon,  brisk  air  and  spotless 
blue  sky, — thirty-four  riders  with  spear 
and  sword,  mounted  on  dromedaries,  and 
taking  with  them  about  half  the  number 
of  led  horses,  issued  from  the  westerly 
gate  of  Eoweydah,  crossed  a  gravelly 
plain,  then  a  little  range  of  hills,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  town, 
and  on  their  way  for  the  Hejaz.  One 
of  the  riders  was  Alkamah.  A  crowd 
of  relations,  friends,  wives,  daughters, 
cousins,  had  stood  outside  the  town-gate 
watching  their  departure.  Among  that 
crowd  were  Fareedah,  Alkamah's  be- 
trothed, and  his  mother  Naileh.  She 
had  seen  her  son  for  the  last  time. 

W.  G.  PALGRAVE. 
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IN  these  days  thousands  are  asking 
in  deep  anxiety  the  old  question,  liWhat 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  Nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  He  was  yet 
living,  two  opposite  opinions — as  the 
Gospels  faithfully  inform  us — were  urged 
with  great  vehemence  and  intense  con- 
viction. Some  said,  "He  is  a  good  man;" 
others  said,  "Nay,  but  He  deceiveth  the 
people."  There  was  among  the  Jews  a 
common  and  well-understood  word, 
Mesith,  or  "  deceiver,"  to  imply  a  person 
who  misled  the  popular  sympathies  by 
dishonourable  arts.  There  are  none,  I 
suppose,  however  advanced  their  scepti- 
cism, who  dare  in  this  sense  to  apply  the 
name  of  Mesith  to  Him  whom  Christians 
worship  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  mind  revolts  from  the  utter  blas- 
phemy of  believing  that  One  who 
attained  an  ideal  of  holiness  at  which, 
as  M.  Eenan  says,  even  His  enemies 
can  hardly  gaze  fixedly  except  upon 
their  knees — One  whose  precepts  and 
example  regenerated  a  dying  and  guilty 
world — was  nothing  loftier  than  an 
impostor  who  rose  to  be  a  fanatic,  or  a 
fanatic  who  degenerated  into  an  impostor. 
The  answers  now  given  to  any  question 
about  the  Christ  are  widely  different. 
The  Church  says,  He  was  the  Son  of 
God — He  was  God  made  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  The  Sceptic  says,  He  was  a 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  about 
whom  we  freely  admit  that  His  life  was 
pure,  and  His  teaching  transcendent  in 
its  beauty  and  majesty  •  but  we  main- 
tain that  in  course  of  time  His 
memory  became  encircled  with  a  halo 
of  myth  and  mystery  ;  and  that  men 
have  for  centuries  worshipped  Him 
whom  they  ought  only  to  respect  and 
to  admire. 

To  ignore  these  views — to  pretend  to 
be  unaware  of  their  existence,  and  even  of 


their  prevalence — would,  in  days  like 
these,  be  at  once  useless  and  dishonest. 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this  great  and  infinitely  important  ques- 
tion have  of  late  repeatedly  been  put 
before  the  world  with  all  the  force  and 
clearness  they  can  derive  from  the  re- 
search and  genius  alike  of  sceptics  and 
of  divines.  To  consider  those  arguments 
fully,  to  weigh  them  separately,  would 
require  not  pages  but  volumes,  and  would 
only  be  to  do  what  has  been  done  again 
and  again.  The  attacks  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  divinity  have  come  from  many 
sides.  Some  aver,  with  constant  itera- 
tion, that  Science  has  destroyed  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  intellectual  belief  in  the 
supernatural; — that  Criticism  has  sapped 
the  bases  of  the  Gospel  narratives ; — that 
Comparative  Mythology  has  furnished 
parallels  to  the  gradual'accretion  of  mir- 
aculous elements  round  the  nucleus  of 
historical  fact ; — that  Literary  Research 
has  derogated  from  all]  claim  to  origin- 
ality in  Christian  ethics  ;  —  that  the 
Philosophy  of  History  has  accounted 
for  the  conquests  of  the  new  religion. 
Views  like  these,  both  separately  and  in 
combination,  have  been  urged  by  the 
few  with  serious  earnestness  and  honest 
conviction  ;  and  they  have  been  caught 
up  by  the  many,  without  reverence,  and 
often  it  must  be  feared  without  inquiry, 
and  have  been  idly  repeated  by  the  empty 
babblement  of  innumerable  echoes.  It 
is  the  earnest  acceptance  of  them  by  a 
thoughtful  few,  not  the  idle  repetition 
of  them  by  the  crude  ignorance  or  juve- 
nile self-complacency  of  the  incompetent 
and  careless  many,  that  entitles  them  to 
our  respectful  consideration.  We  must 
re-examine  them,  solely  because  they 
have  overthrown  the  faith  of  some  who 
have  duly  striven  to  estimate  their  force, 
and  who  have  defended  them  under  a 
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solemn  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  as  well  as  with  un- 
feigned tenderness  and  respect  for  that 
"belief  which  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  to  millions,  the  main  secret  of  their 
happiness,  and  the  most  precious  treasure 
of  their  lives.  We  are  bound  to  presume 
that  some  at  least  of  those  who  have  as- 
sailed, with  hard  reasoning  or  with  light 
ridicule,  the  foundations  of  Christianity, 
are  fully  aware  of  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  endeavour  to  rase  to  the  ground  the 
splendid  and  holy  temple  of  Christian 
faith ;  and  that— though  aware  of  it — 
they  still  sorrowfully  hold  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  try  and  perform  that  dangerous 
and  dreadful  task.  It  is  at  their  bidding, 
therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  recon- 
sider, without  anger  and  without  ana- 
thema, the  very  simplest  elements  of 
Christian  truth.  And  this  is  what  the 
best  and  noblest  apologists  of  recent  days 
have  done.  But  they  must  inevitably  do 
so  at  a  disadvantage  ;  for,  in  order  to  do 
so,  they  must  leave  out  of  sight  one 
essential  consideration  which  can  have 
no  argumentative  weight  with  their 
opponents,  and  which  yet  is  prominent 
in  the  Eevelation  which  they  accept  as 
sacred.  I  mean  that  they  must  waive 
the  constant  warning  of  Christ  and  of 
His  greatest  and  profoundest  disciples, 
that  he  who  would  receive  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  must  do  so  as  a  little  child ; 
that  spiritual  things  can  only  be  spirit- 
ually discerned ;  that  the  deepest  wis- 
dom of  God  may  be  downright  foolish- 
ness with  men.  They  must  waive  the 
consideration  that  Faith  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  an  achievement  of  the  intellect 
alone,  but  that  a  moral  and  spiritual 
element  must  preside  at  her  birth.  They 
must  not  stop  to  question  whether  those 
who  have  impugned  the  doctrines  which 
we  hold  to  be  true  and  sacred  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  approach  and  estimate 
them  aright  in  that  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence, humility,  and  childlike  submis- 
sion by  which  we  are  told  that  they 
can  alone  be  approached  or  understood. 
When  we  are  arguing  in  favour  of  our 
religious  belief,  any  appeal  to  what  is 
called  the  "  Christian  consciousness " 


is  not  only  ineffectual  but  irritating.  It 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  made.  The 
Christian  apologist  must  •  descend  on 
terms  of  simple  equality  into  the  region 
of  the  finite  intelligence  to  maintain 
truths  which  confessedly  transcend  its 
sphere ;  and  must  fight  on  the  low 
platform  of  formal  evidences,  not  on 
the  lofty  vantage-ground  of  one  who 
believes  that  the  knowledge  of  God  has 
been  revealed  to  that  spiritual  sense 
which  alone  can  apprehend  it,  by  a 
light  more  divine  and  more  glorious 
than  any  that  ever  yet  has  shone  on 
land  or  sea.  The  assertion  of  such  a 
conviction,  however  sincerely  urged, 
will  only  be  set  down  as  unintelligible 
mysticism.  Yet  even  on  these  condi- 
tions, step  by  step  and  point  by  point, 
the  defenders  of  our  faith  have  for  two 
millenniums  been  meeting  the  objec- 
tions of  the  sceptic,  and  confronting 
the  converging  lines  of  his  arguments 
by  the  counter  array  of  evidences  which 
have  been  levied  in  a  thousand  regions, 
and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
of  our  deepest  thinkers,  have  never  yet, 
except  in  the  too- confident  assertions 
of.  unbelievers,  been  put  to  rout.  And 
yet  we  are  bound  to  repeat  that  those 
who  bring  all  the  batteries  of  the 
human  intellect  to  bear  against  the  truth 
of  Christianity  will  never  understand — it 
is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  in  distinct  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  the  Apostles,  that 
they  ever  should  understand — the  sort 
of  intuitive  force  with  which  these  truths 
come  home  to  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  accepted  them,  or  the  degree  in 
which  the  convictions  inspired  by  them 
seem  to  forego  all  further  need  for 
logical  demonstration,  as  they  also  stand 
above  all  further  fear  of  overthrow  by 
forjnal  syllogism. 

One  who  has  long  leaned  with  all  his 
strength  on  the  Christian  faith — one 
who,  having  done  so,  has  found  it  always 
strong  and  sure,  and  stronger  and  surer 
as  storms  arise — one  who,  in  all  the 
long  records  of  the  world's  history,  can 
find  no  instance  of  any  who  have 
anchored  their  souls  on  that  rock  and 
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found  that  the  anchor  will  not  hold- 
feels,  I  suppose,  an  indomitable  security 
under  the  assaults  of  materialism. 
There  is  not  an  argument  against  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus,  or  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  which  he  has  not  estimated 
and  rejected  as  irrelevant  or  weak. 
He  believes  that  God  has  spoken  to 
his  being  in  a  voice  articulate  as  human 
utterance,  and  more  indisputable  than 
any  earthly  evidence.  He  reads  the 
history  of  the  ages  as  one  continual 
commentary  on  his  belief,  that  the 
Creator  has  not  abandoned  the  universe 
which  He  created.  He  believes  it  to 
be  a  lesson  of  his  own  experience  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  an  immediate 
Providence,  not  by  the  pitiless  omnipo- 
tence of  material  laws.  Strong  in  such 
convictions,  he  contemplates  the  forces 
put  in  motion  to  crush  his  hopes  without 
passion  and  without  alarm.  With  no 
desire  to  blink  one  single  consideration 
which  scepticism  has  urged,  he  believes 
himself  able  to  adduce  adequate  demon- 
stration— adequate,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  religion,  if  not 
adequate  to  convince  the  fixed  opposition 
of  others — that  criticism  has  wholly  failed 
to  show  that  the  Gospels  do  not  repre- 
sent, always  with  perfect  faithfulness, 
often  with  minute  accuracy,  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  facts  which  they  narrate ; — that  vast 
and  almost  incalculable  as  are  the  mate- 
rial blessings  which  Science  has  conferred 
on  the  life  of  man,  it  has  only  shed  a 
gleam  so  feeble  as  to  be  almost  inappreci- 
able upon  the  darkness  of  those  infinite 
mysteries  which  Faith  alone  illuminates, 
and  which, without  the  aid  of  Faith,  leave 
the  soul  with  no  other  footing  than  as  it 
were  an  inch-breadth  of  rock  in  a  waste  of 
immeasurable  sea  ; — that  the  character- 
istics of  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  the 
basis  of  testimony  on  which  they  rest, 
separate  them  in  every  single  particular 
from  those  Myths  and  Philosophemes 
which  have  been  supposed  to  furnish 
an  analogon  to  their  development  j — that 
the  entire  Literatures  of  every  age  con- 
tain nothing  comparable  to  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament,  either  in  intrinsic 


value,  in  universal  applicability,  or  in 
permanent  effects  ; — that,  amid  all  the 
Religions  of  the  world — though  many  of 
them  have  been  promulgated  by  great  and 
wise  and  holy  men,  not  unenlightened  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God — yet  Christianity 
stands  transcendent  and  alone,  unique  in 
its  ideal,  absolute  in  its  perfection,  unap- 
proachable in  the  strength,  the  peace, 
the  victorious  happiness  which  it  in- 
spires ; — lastly,  that  there  is  no  true 
Philosophy  of  History  save  that  which 
Scripture  itself  has  taught  us,  and  which 
is  the  very  simple  one  that  "  Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  the 
destruction  of  any  people,"  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing  expressed  in  the  memo- 
rable words  with  which,  centuries  ago, 
Orosius  sums  up  the  "  Civitas  Dei "  of  St. 
Augustine — "Divina  Providentid  agitur 
mundus  et  homo" 

And  thus  primarily  from  the  invin- 
cible conviction  inspired  by  his  reason, 
but  yet  also  with  the  full  assent  of  his 
understanding — amid  the  loud  assevera- 
tions of  many  voices  which  seem  daily  to 
increase  in  volume  and  multitude,  a 
believer,  with  no  less  sincerity  than 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  thrust  into 
the  arena  or  fettered  to  the  stake,  may 
still  answer,  and  will  continue  to  answer, 
Christianus  sum. 

Yet  into  all  that  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  these  lines  of  argument  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  enter  now ;  and  in  the 
"  Life  of  Christ "  recently  pubished  it 
was  not  my  purpose,  otherwise  than 
indirectly,  to  enter  at  all. 

If  I  had  done  so,  it  would  still  have 
been  my  very  earnest  desire  to  conduct 
the  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  perfect 
candour  and  perfect  courtesy. 

But,  as  I  took  care  to  state  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preface,  the  book  was 
not  primarily  addressed  to  those  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To 
them  it  would  have  but  little  direct 
argumentative  force,  except  such  as 
results  from  any  endeavour  to  set  in 
a  clear  light  that  awful  and  eternal 
portraiture  which  we  find  in  the  Gos- 
pels. But  surely  that  portraiture  is 
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itself  an  argument  of  undeniable  cogency. 
None  can  devoutly  gaze  upon  it  without 
hearing,  in  the  silence,  that  voice  which 
has  pleaded  to  so  many  centuries  in 
solemn  appeal,  and  not  in  vain, — 
the  voice  which  is  content  to  abandon 
every  other  argument  if  it  may  seize  and 
fix  the  attention  of  the  world  to  all  that 
is  latent  in  the  single  utterance — "Be- 
hold the  Man!" 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  it  is  on  the 
subject  of  that  portraiture,  that  I  now 
ask  leave  to  speak. 

1.  The  question  has  frequently  been 
asked,  "  What  need  is  there  to  write  the 
Life  of  Christ  at  aU  1"    "I  write  a  Life 
of  Christ  I—1 1 "  said  Lavater.  "  Never  ! 
The  Evangelists  have  written  it  as  it 
can  and  ought  to  be  written."     The  re- 
mark is  quoted  with  approbation  in  the 
last  number  of   the   Quarterly   Review. 
To  me,  I  frankly  say   that  it  sounds 
like     a     mere    epigram  —  half-mystic, 
half-Apollinarian.     We  possess,  indeed, 
in  the  Gospels  four  fragmentary  narra- 
tives, written,  or  compiled,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Christian  Church  as  those 
needs  rose,  and  adequate  not  only  to  place 
on  a  sure  historic  basis  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the   New   Dispensation,  but 
also  to  furnish  to  those  for  whom  they 
•were  primarily  written,  a  conception  of 
the  human  life  of  the  Saviour  far  more 
distinct  than  it  is   possible  for  us  to 
attain.     With  the  aid  of  contemporary, 
and  of  almost  contemporary,  informa- 
tion, to  throw  light  on   difficulties  of 
which  the  certain  solution  has,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  been  almost  hopelessly  for- 
gotten— with   a  knowledge  of  circum- 
stances and  details  which  to  us  are  only 
recoverable  by  dubious  conjecture, — the 
first  readers  of  the  Gospels  would  have 
known  the  true  reconciliation  of  many 
apparent  divergences.      It  would  have 
been   easy  for   them  to    ascertain  the 
harmony  between  narratives  of  which 
it  has  become  impossible  for  us  to  un- 
derstand the  mutual  relations.    Adopt- 
ing the   favourite    symbolism    of    the 
earliest    centuries,    we   may   say    that 
it  was  far  easier  for  them  than  for  us 
to   see    but    one   cherubic    chariot   of 


Deity  in  the  varying  appearances  of  the 
"  fourfold- visaged  four."     Any  one  who 
will  read  the  earliest   attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  life  of  Christ  as  a  continuous 
whole — the   Vita  Christi,  for  instance, 
written  by  the  saintly  Bonaventura  in 
the  thirteenth  century — will   see  how 
the  most  elementary  facts  of  interrela- 
tion between  the  Gospels  were  entirely 
misapprehended,    even   by  those    who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  made  them  a 
special  subject  of  study.     If  a  Life  of 
Christ  attempted  nothing  more  than  the 
historic  and  consecutive  combination  of 
events    often    narrated   without    clear 
notes  of  time  and  place,  it  might  still 
serve  an  important  purpose  in  enabling 
readers    to    understand    the     Gospels. 
But  if,   in   addition  to  this,  any  real 
light  can  be  thrown  on  the  local  and 
national    surroundings    which   add    so 
much  to  the  significance  of  those  events 
— if  we  can  surround  the  Divine  Life 
with  that  local  colouring  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  seen  by  those  eye-wit- 
nesses by  whom  it  was  recorded, — it 
may,  I  think,  be  confidently  asserted, 
not  only  that  the  task  is  neither  otiose 
nor   superfluous,  but   even  that,  if   it 
were   left    unattempted,    the    Gospels 
might  in  time  lose  much  of  their  sa- 
cred beauty,   if   none  of   their  eternal 
significance. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Evangelists  wrote  in  daily  familiarity 
with  ancient  and  Oriental,  with  Jewish 
and  Pagan  life;  and  therefore  that  it 
could  not  be  possible  for  them  consciously 
to  consider  the  needs  of  ages  to  which  the 
realization  of  those  external  surround- 
ings would  be  a  difficult  task.  Priests, 
Scribes,  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes, 
Boethusians  —  scholars  of  Shammai, 
scholars  of  Hillel — Eoman  procurators, 
centurions,  legionaries — peasants,  fisher- 
men, publicans — Galileans,  Samaritans, 
Zealots — all  of  them  representatives  of 
a  world  which  has  long  since  passed 
away, —  these  were  the  people  amid 
whom  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  was 
thrown.  A  provincial  tyranny  de- 
pendent for  its  very  being  on  the 
Kbman  ascendency, — truckling  political 
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acquiescence  side  by  side  with  burn- 
ing Messianic  hopes, — such  were  the 
outward  conditions  of  the  society  in 
the  midst  of  which  He  moved.  A  reli- 
gion which  had  fallen  into  the  decadence 
of  empty  and  most  unspiritual  formal- 
ism,— an  erudition  at  once  pompous, 
self-assertive,  decrepit,  tyrannous,  and 
second-hand, — and  this  religion  and  this 
erudition  surrounded  by  dead  semblances 
of  a  Paganism  intense  in  the  virulence 
of  its  utter  corruption,  but  purely  nega- 
tive and  nihilistic  in  the  theoretic  be- 
liefs which  it  inspired, — such  was  the 
daily  spectacle  which  He  witnessed. 
And  it  was  the  character  of  those  ex- 
ternal conditions  which  formed  the 
starting-point  of  His  special  revelations, 
and  determined  alike  the  form  into 
which  they  were  thrown  and  the  im- 
agery by  which  they  were  illustrated.  He 
who  would  fully  understand  that  teach- 
ing and  those  illustrations  must  know 
something  about  the  Roman  policy, 
something  about  the  Herodian  dominion, 
something  about  Hellenistic  influences, 
something  about  Jewish  character,  some- 
thing about  the  Temple  and  its  festivals, 
something  about  Oriental  customs,  some- 
thing about  the  scenery  and  geography 
of  Palestine,  something  about  the  Mes- 
sianic dreams  which  fired  into  fierce 
fanaticism  the  followers  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  something  about  the  disputes 
at  once  inane  and  violent  which  rent 
the  votaries  of  the  "  loosing "  and 
"  binding  "  schools. 

I  am  not  denying  for  a  moment  that  the 
divine  truths  which  the  Gospels  reveal 
are  so  simple  that  '  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein/  and 
that  they  express  the  profoundest  ex- 
periences of  life  in  forms  so  startling 
in  their  apparent  paradox,  yet  so  lumi- 
nous in  their  essential  simplicity,  as  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  most  ignorant, 
while  yet  they  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  loftiest  genius  to  fully  grasp. 
But  I  add,  with  no  less  confidence,  that 
there  are  many  points  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  which  may  acquire  fresh  force 
and  fresh  brightness  when  we  study  the 
special  circumstances  which  guided  its 


immediate  applicability.     And,  further 
than  this,  the  long  centuries  of  history 
have  flung  a  noonday  splendour    over 
many  a  truth   and   many  a  prophecy, 
which  even  to  the  Apostles  must  have 
remained    obscure.     It    seems   to   me, 
that  if  we  believe  in  "  the  Hand  that 
guides,"  the  increasing  purpose  of  the 
ages    brings    home    to    us  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ  with  an  emphasis  of 
conviction  far  stronger  than  any  which 
— in   an    age  when    the    credence    in 
miracles  was  universal   and  natural — 
we  could   possibly  have  derived   from 
the   healing    of  a   demoniac    or    even 
the  raising  of  a  corpse.     And  for  the 
Apostles,  though  they  might  divine  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  read  in  the  light  of  fact  the 
full  relation  of  the  few  momentous  years 
in  which  their  hands  handled  the  Word 
of  Life  to  the   entire  course    of  pre- 
vious or    succeeding  history.     Yet   all 
these  things  must  enter  into  the  view 
which  we  take   of  the  human  Life  of 
Christ.      Nor    do    these    propositions 
require  any  further  proof  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  amazing  and  disastrous 
errors  respecting  His  mission  and  His 
teaching,    of    which   some    held    their 
ground  during  entire   epochs  of  theo- 
logical thought.     That  these  errors  have 
existed,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
in  many  cases    exorcised,  to  the  vast 
profit  of  the  human  race,  by  a  due  esti- 
mate of  the  facts  which,  in  their  to- 
tality the  Gospels  set  before  us,  is  known 
to  every  student  of  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical    history.      To    dwell    on    this 
would  carry  me  too  far ;  but  if  we  take 
even  a  single  element  of  the  inquiry,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  fact 
about  the  teaching  of  Christ,  namely, 
its  diametrical  opposition  to,  and   im- 
mense superiority  over,  the  very  loftiest 
teaching    of    His    greatest    contempo- 
raries   and    immediate    predecessors — 
in    other    words,   that    unique,_  trans- 
cendent,  divine  originality,  which   in- 
stantly refutes  and  stultifies  all  of  the 
numerous  attempts  to  place  the  founder 
of  any  other  religion  on  a  level  with 
Him — has    never,   until    very    recent 
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times,  been  understood  to  the  same  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  now  be  understood 
by  all  who  have  faithfully  studied  the 
indisputable  facts. 

To  no  class,  therefore,  can  an  attempt 
to  see  clearly  the  human  life  of  Jesus  be 
superfluous,  and  it  is  an  attempt  which, 
on  historical  grounds,  if  on  no  other, 
ought  to  have  as  much  interest  for  the 
honest  sceptic  as  for  the  honest  believer. 
If  the  story  of  His  days  on  earth  be 
faithfully  told, — if  a  picture  of  His  walk 
among  men  be  given  as  clearly  as  the 
writer's  studies  enable  him  to  realise  it, 
— the  facts  adduced  and  the  picture  thus 
portrayed  must  have  some  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  deepest  and  most 
important  problem  of  our  day,  entirely 
apart  from  the  religious  or  philosophical 
bias  of  the  particular  writer.  All  of  us 
alike  profess  to  desire,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  assumed  in  accordance  with  the 
willing  and  natural  working  of  a  Charity 
that  believeth  all  things,  that  we  all  of 
us  alike  do  desire  the  truth.  By  all 
such  studies,  come  they  from  whom  they 
may,  the  truth  is  sifted.  Thousands  of 
sincere  believers  have  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  read  the  Vie  de  Jesus  of  Kenan 
and  the  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss,  and 
so  far  from  having  been  shaken  by 
these  books  in  any  fundamental  par- 
ticular of  their  faith,  have  been  able  to 
understand  and  to  master  the  difficulties 
which  such  books  suggest,  and  even,  it 
may  be,  to  glean  from  them  elements 
of  facts  and  results  of  labour  which 
every  man  must  take  into  serious  ac- 
count when  he  tries  to  arrive  at  his  final 
conclusion.1 

1  "Would  not  many  a  Christian  teacher  be  able 
to  echo  the  language  used  by  the  noble  and  elo- 
quent Lacordaire  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre.Dame  ? 
"  J'ai  lu  ce  livre  [the  Lcben  Jesu}  avec  attention 
et  labeur,  et  void  comment  je  m'y  prenais. 
Apres  avoir  etudie  un  paragraphe,  toujours  fort 
long,  et  il  y  en  a  149  en  4  vols.,  je  fermais 
le  livre  pour  me  remettre  un  peu  de  la  fatigue, 
et  d'uno  sorte  de  frayeur  involoutaire  causee 
par  1'abondance  de  1'erudition.  Puis  ouvrant 
I'Evaugile,  que  je  baisais  respecteusement,  je 
lisais  les  textes  qui  avaient  etc  1'objet  de  la 
discussion,  pour  voir  si  par  les  seules  lunrieres 
d'une  litterature  commune,  et  sans  le  secours 
d'aucun  commentateur,  je  ne  parviendrais  pas 


2.  But  besides  those  who  esteem  it  a 
superfluous,  there  are  others  who  hold  it 
to  be  an  irreverent  task  to  write  a  Life  of 
Christ.  The  outlines  of  the  Gospels,  they 
say,  are  shifting,  the  details  vague  ;  the 
object  which  the  writers  had  evidently 
in  view  was  the  revelation  of  a  new 
faith,  not  the  composition  of  a  human 
biography.  So  strongly  does  this  appear 
to  be  felt  that  I  am  told  of  one  aged  dis- 
sentiDg  minister  who  was  positively 
shocked  and  horrified  at  the  mere  title 
"  The  Life  of  Christ."  This  is  quite  a 
new  style  of  objection ;  and  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  will  gladly 
bear  a  charge  of  irreverence  which  will 
have  to  be  borne  in  equal  degree,  not 
only  by  many  excellent  divines,  and 
writers  of  saintly  reputation,  but  even 
by  men  like  St.  Bonaventura,  by 
Milton,  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  by 
Neander.  But  I  believe  that  the  passion 
with  which  this  has  been  urged,  and 
the  imaginary  danger  of  violating  the 
supposed  reticence  of  the  sacred  writers, 
is  due  to  a  total  misconception,  and  a 
latent  heresy.  The  misconception  is 
that  the  Evangelists  kept  anything  in 
the  background,  or  knew  of  any  facts 
which  they  thought  it  reverent  to  con- 
ceal. The  heresy  is  the  Apollinarian 
notion,  so  dominant  in  some  sections 
of  the  religious  world,  which  would  omit 
the  word  reXtwQ  from  the  four  great 
adverbs  which  sum  up  the  orthodoxy 
of  four  great  councils,  or,  in  other 
words,  forgets  that,  in  the  faith  of 
Christians,  Jesus  was  "perfectly  man" 
as  well  as  "truly  God."  2  To  read  the 
a  rompre  le  nceud  de  la  difficulte.  Eh  bien ! 


dedans  de  moi  del'impuissance  alaquelle  Dicu 
a  condamne  1'erreur." — Conferences,  1846, 
p.  155.  He  proceeds  to  discuss  some  of  Strauss's 
most  apparently  forcible  objections,  such  as 
'  the  taxing  of  Cyrenius. ' 

2  'A\-r)6<2s,  "  truly  God  "—Council  of  Nice, 
as  against  the  Arians,  A.D.  325;  reXewy,  per- 
fectly man — Council  of  Constantinople,  as 
against  the  Apollinarians,  A.D.  381 ;  dSiaiptrus, 
indivisibly — Council  of  Ephesus,  as  against  the 
Nestorians,  A.D.  431 ;  djriryxvTwy,  distinctly, 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  as  against  theEutychiaus, 
A.D.  451  (see  Hooker,  v.  liv.  10) 
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remarks  of  some  of  my  reviewers  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  I  was  inventing 
a  series  of  new  particulars  instead  of  hum- 
bly trying  to  accomplish  my  professed 
aim,  which  was  to  throw  light,  as  far  as 
I  could,  upon  the  Gospels,  by  the  en- 
deavour to  combine  and  illustrate,  and  so 
to  defend  the  credibility  of  those  things 
— and  those  only — which  the  Evangelists 
themselves  narrate.  I  purposely  ab- 
stained from  witnessing  the  Mystery 
at  Ober-Ammergau,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  confuse  or  disturb  that  ideal 
conception  which  was  at  any  rate  drawn 
from  authentic  sources.  But  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  witnessed  that  famous 
Passion  Play,  how  many  went  to  it  with 
an  entirely  unfavourable  bias,  and  left  it 
with  the  willing  acknowledgment  that, 
in  all  that  they  had  seen  there  was  at 
any  rate  nothing  offensive  and  nothing 
irreverent, — nothing  indeed  that  was  not 
consonant  with  their  holiest  feelings  of 
devotion  ?  Yet  if  even  the  most  devout 
and  reverent  Christians  could,  without  a 
shock  to  their  feelings  of  adoration,  see 
a  living  figure  walking  on  the  stage  amid 
scenic  accompaniments,  to  represent  the 
person  of  their  Saviour,  with  what 
cogency  may  it  be  urged  a  fortiori  that, 
except  to  people  who  wrote  with  unjust 
passion  and  uncandid  prejudice,  there 
could  be  nothing  revolting  in  a  task 
which  so  many  of  the  noblest  had  un- 
dertaken before  me,  and  which,  though 
it  has  been  performed  with  unspeakably 
loftier  ability,  had,  I  will  make  bold  to 
say,  never  been  performed  with  humbler 
reverence. 

"  I  regard  the  Ammergau  play  as  a 
monstrous  blasphemy,"  said  an  excellent 
and  learned  clergyman.  "What!  go 
into  a  theatre  and  witness  an  actual  re- 
presentation of  one  whom  I  regard  as 
my  Lord  and  my  God  !  "  After  allow- 
ing his  indignation  to  vent  itself,  rny 
reply  was  that  for  three  and  thirty  years 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  walked  on 
this  earth  of  ours  as  a  living  man  ;  that 
during  those  years  He  had  tabernacled 
among  us  "  in  a  tent  like  ours  and  of  the 
same  material ; "  that  as  a  child,  and 
boy,  and  youth,  and  man,  He  had  lived 


and  moved  in  the  flesh  among  brothers, 
sisters,  friends,  enemies — in  all  respects 
made  like  unto  His  brethren,  yet  with- 
out    sin ;     that     the     synagogues    in 
which    He    had   preached   were   com- 
mon    synagogues,     and     the     crowds 
among    which    He   had   moved    were 
common  crowds  ;  that,  in  'a  word,  the 
life  which   He   had   lived   among  men 
differed  from  other  lives  in  its  perfect 
sinlessness  alone.    If  in  this  daily  rou- 
tine there  was  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
divine    reverence   which   He   inspired, 
neither  can  there  be  in  the  endeavour 
to   reproduce  it.      If   He  was  no    less 
Divine  when,  under  the  light  of  day, 
He  walked  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  or 
sailed  over  the  waters  of  Gennesareth, 
than  now  when  "  He  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God," — if  there  was  nothing 
intrusive    in     the     loving    gaze     that 
watched  Him  as  He  enjoyed  the  com- 
mon air,  and  sat  in  the  common  sun- 
light,— neither  need  there  be  anything 
irreverent  in  the  endeavour,  under  any 
form  of  Art,  to  quicken  our  imagination 
of  the  life  He  lived.     It  is  true — and 
it  is  a  truth  which  would  have  saved 
the   world  from  many  a  wild  chiliastic 
dream — that  His   spiritual   presence  is 
more  near  to   us    than    His   physical 
presence    could    ever    be     to    any  — 
that    Christians    now    may    be    more 
closely    united    to    Him    than  Apos- 
tles   then, — and   that    "it   was  better 
for  us  that  He  should  go  away."     Yet 
surely  there  can  be  no  paradox  in  the 
assertion  that  a  spiritual  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Teacher  may  be  rendered 
more  deep  and  clear  by  the  illustration 
which  His  words  receive  from  a  just 
conception  of  the  life  which  He  actu- 
ally lived.    If,  as  every  cultivated  mind 
would  at  once  acknowledge,  much  may 
be  gained  from  the  sacred  pictures  of 
Italian  art,  before  the  crystal  spring  of 
its  beautiful  ideal  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  turbid  influx  of  Pagan  sensualism — 
if  even  imagination  may  be  permitted 
to   find   free   but    chastened   scope   in 
such    presentations — -then    it    is    idle 
Gnosticism   to    object    to    a   narrative 
from    which    all    purely    imaginative 
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elements  were  rigorously  excluded,  and 
which  was  studiously  derived  from 
sources  of  sacred  and  acknowledged 
authenticity.  In  other  words,  if  it  be 
more  than  lawful  to  paint  ideal  repro- 
ductions of  Gospel  incidents,  it  is 
monstrous  to  charge  with  irreverence 
an  endeavour  to  describe  them  with 
historical  accuracy, 

Here,  however,  I  gladly  acknowledge 
that  experience  and  further  reflection 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  it  might 
have  been  better  to  say  less,  to  sup- 
press more,  about  the  facts  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. In  the  last  editions  those  facts 
have,  in  deference  to  sympathies  which 
I  honour  and  opinions  I  respect,  been 
softened  down  from  the  stern  reality. 
Undeniably,  indeed,  the  picture  which 
has  been  called  "  lurid  "  and  "  revolt- 
ing," must  for  that  very  reason  be  faith- 
fully and  terribly  true  to  the  reality  of 
the  event  which  it  described,  because, 
down  to  the  slightest  particular  it  is 
drawn  from  ascertained  certainties.  If 
we  lose  the  true  meaning  of  what  the 
Cross  and  Crucifixion  were,  we  lose  the 
true  meaning  of  certain  sentences  which 
Christ  most  solemnly  uttered  and  most 
frequently  repeated,  and  we  pander  to 
the  sentimentality  which  has  evacuated 
the  cross  of  half  its  meaning,  so  that  now 
it  glitters  in  jewels  at  balls  and  theatres, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  once  was,  the 
terrible  memento  of  the  hermit's  cavern 
or  the  Franciscan's  cell.,  "  You  write 
thus,"  said  a  friend  to  me,  "  to  scarify 
callosities."  He  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed my  meaning  with  more  force  or 
in  fewer  words.  Time  and  familiarity, 
and  perhaps  other  influences  besides, 
have  utterly  obliterated  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  that  pregnant  and  eternally 
applicable  metaphor  which  bids  us  "take 
up  our  cross."  I  omitted  much  that 
might  have  been  said  ;  but  I  did  wish 
partly  to  restore  some  shadow  of  that 
original  meaning.  I  should  have  thought 
it  utterly  wrong  to  add,  or  to  invent,  one 
touch  or  colour  of  pain  or  dreadfulness. 
To  do  this  would  have  been  to  be  guilty 
of  a  sensationalism  which  I  abhor.  Eu- 
bens,  in  his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 


represents  one  of  the  thieves,  inhis  agony, 
tearing  his  foot  from  the  piercing  nail. 
The  incident  is  at  once  horrible  and 
false.  I  was  not  writing  in  the  spirit  of 
Eubens,  but  rather  striving,  at  leagues 
of  distance,  to  imitate  the  spirit  of 
that  exquisite  painter,  who,  however 
much  he  be  taunted  for  feeble  pietism, 
will  always  be  dear  to  all  the  good, — Fra 
Beato  Angelico  daFiesole, — who  painted 
a  Crucifixion  in  every  cell  of  his  mon- 
astery of  San  Marco  at  Florence,  yet 
never  painted  it  except  with  streaming 
tears,  and  on  his  knees. 

3.  I  will  only  make  one  more  remark, 
to  prevent  misapprehension  about  a 
matter  on  which  I  earnestly  desire  to  bo 
understood.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
final  chapter  "shows  evident  traces  of  the 
pressure  under  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted," and  that  "after  studying  the 
elaborate  chapters  upon  the  Passion  we 
cannot  but  be  sensible  of  an  anti-climax 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Eesurrection."  l 
The  chapter  was  not  concluded  under 
pressure,  and  if  there  be  any  anti- climax 
it  was  perfectly  intentional,  because  I 
wished  to  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  M/'y 
pov  UTTTOV.  This  was  why  I  selected  the 
motto  from  Tertullian — "Necesse  est 
pauca  dicamus  de  Christo  ut  Deo."  It 
is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  that  the 
forty  days  after  the  Eesurrection  can  be 
described  as  a  part  of  that  which  was 
the  original  designation  of  my  book — 
"The  Life  of  Jesus  on  Earth."  After  the 
Eesurrection,  the  Life  of  Christ  was  no 
longer  the  common  daily  life  of  man. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  the  sole  records  of  it  are  concerned,  it 
was  discontinuous, — distant, — superior 
to  the  ordinary  limitations  of  mortal 
existence.  The  Eesurrection  body  was 
a  glorified  and  spiritual  body.  It  was  not 
instantly  recognisable — so  at  least  the 
narratives  lead  us  to  infer — even  by 
those  with  whom  Jesus  had  daily  lived. 
There  was  no  room  here  to  throw  any 
further  light  on  the  gospel  narratives  ; 
all  illustrations  from  external  circum- 
stances or  conditions  became  at  once 
impossible  ;  nothing  was  open  to  me  but 
1  Quarterly  licvicw,  p.  204. 
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simply  to  take  the  original  records 
exactly  as  they  stood,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  make  the  mere  language  of  them 
clear  and  intelligible'to  the  general  reader, 
especially  in  places  where,  as  in  the 
memorable  conversation  of  the  Lord  with 
Peter,  the  English  version  had  entirely 
neglected  some  noteworthy  differences 
and  distinctions  of  the  original  Greek. 
Any  who  cared  to  attend  to  the  indica- 
tions which  I  had  furnished  would  have 
been  able  at  once  to  see  that  the  difference 
and  comparative  scantiness  of  the  treat- 
ment was  not  due  to  haste  and  careless- 


ness— which  would  indeed  have  been 
unpardonable — but  resulted  partly  from 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  subject, 
partly  from  deliberate  design. 

I  have  said  my  say — and  trust  that  I 
have  not  abused  the  opportunity  afforded 
me.  My  object  has  not  been  to  defend 
myself  against  past  criticisms,  or  to 
obviate  future  ones ;  but  only  to  add  a 
few  more  words  to  my  treatment  of  a 
subject  of  which  the  sacred  and  infinite 
importance  will  hardly  be  denied. 

FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR. 
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"  RECEXT  LATIN  VERSE.' 


To    the   Editor   of  MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 


SIR, — I  am  sorry  to  have  upset  Mr. 
Munro's  equanimity  so  much  as  I  ap- 
pear to  have  done ;  on  <  one  point  I 
do  certainly  owe  him  an  explanation ; 
and  that  is  my  chief  reason  for  troubling 
you  with  this  letter. 

Mr.  Munro  feels  aggrieved  at  being 
singled  out  for  attack,  and  complains 
that  "  Recent  Latin  Verse "  is  no  fair 
description  of  my  article.  He  is  right,  I 
think,  in  both  of  these  complaints.  The 
article  was  never  intended  by  me  to 
appear  in  the  form- which  it  ultimately 
assumed,  but  to  have  included  many 
other  Latin  verse  writers,  among  whom 
Mr.  Munro  would  only  have  occupied 
that  position  which  is  due  to  his  un- 
doubted eminence.  The  causes  which 
unfortunately  led  to  the  publication  of 
the  article  in  a  different  shape  would  be 
of  no  interest  to  the  public,  and  would 
perhaps  be  unsuitable  to  your  columns, 
but  they  are  much  at  Mr.  Munro's  ser- 
vice, if  he  chooses  to  inquire  for  them. 

And  here  I  should  have  stopped,  but 
for  the  wild  war-whoop  which  Mr. 
Munro  utters  over  what  he  calls  "  my 
discomfiture,"  whereas,  in  fact,  he  has  en- 
tirely avoided  the  main  question  at  issue, 
which  is  the  comparative  merit  of  two 
different  styles.  I  contended  that  the  new 
style  of  Latin  verse  writing — of  which 
Mr.  Munro  is,  if  not  the  representative, 
at  all  events  a  distinguished  ornament — 
was  inferior  to  the  style  in  use  among 
an  elder  race  of  scholars ;  and  I  re- 
marked at  the  same  time  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  singular  superstition 
which  has  lately  gathered  round  this 
subject,  the  style  aforesaid  was  likely 
to  be  stigmatised  as  boyish.  Mr.  Munro, 


by  his  allusions  to  the  Gradus,  &c.,  does 
so  stigmatise  it,  as  I  knew  he  would, 
and  then  seems  to  have  considered  that 
he  had  done  all  that  was  required  of 
him.  His  guns  are  heavy,  but  his  fire 
is  inaccurate.  His  scholarship,  when  he 
gives  it  fair  play,  I  do  not  call  in  ques- 
tion for  a  moment.  His  logic,  I  own, 
seems  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  the  absence  of  this 
last-mentioned  faculty,  rather  than  to 
any  other  defect,  that  I  attribute  the 
peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Munro's  ver- 
sification, and  his  still  more  remarkable 
views  on  the  subject  of  poetic  diction. 
This  want  of  literary  taste,  and  conse- 
quent inability  to  appreciate  the  lan- 
guage of  Gray,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  censures  which  he  pro- 
nounces with  such  extraordinary  self- 
complacency.  I  will  only  give  a  single 
instance,  and  that  not  the  strongest. 
"The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the 
grave,"  is  a  line  to  which  it  is  quite 
allowable  to  affix  various  shades  of 
meaning.  "  The  grave "  may  mean 
death  in  general,  in  which  case  tumulus 
would  clearly  be  a  wrong  translation  of 
it,  or  it  may  mean  the  particular  grave 
of  the  ambitious  individual,  in  which 
case  it  is  quite  right.  Such  of  his  criti- 
cisms as  do  not  spring  from  this  source — 
they  are  very  few — and  involve  only 
questions  of  Latinity,  I  willingly  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  classical  public. 
The  controversy  I  feel  cannot  be  pur- 
sued in  your  pages. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  E.  KEBBEU 
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I  HAVE  suggested  the  thought  of  a  God 
revealed  in  Nature,  not  by  any  means 
because  such  a  view  of  God  seeins  to  me 
satisfactory,  or  worthy  to  replace  the 
Christian  view,  or  even  as  a  commence- 
ment from  which  we  must  rise  by  logical 
necessity  to  the  Christian  view.  I  have 
suggested  it  because  this  is  the  God 
"Whom  the  present  age  actually  does, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  cer- 
tainly will  worship,  also  because  this 
aspect  of  God  is  common  to  all  theo- 
logies, however  much  in  some  it  may 
be  slighted  or  depreciated,  and  lastly, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  any  theo- 
logy can  be  real  or  satisfying  that  does 
not  make  it  prominent  as  well  as  admit 
it.  I  can  conceive  no  religion  as  satis- 
factory that  falls  short  of  Christianity, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  believe 
any  religion  to  be  healthy  that  does  not 
start  from  Nature-worship.  It  is  in  the 
free  and  instinctive  admiration  of  human 
beings  for  the  glory  of  heaven,  earth  and 
sea,  that  religion  begins,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  but  as  morbid  a  religion  which 
has  ceased  to  admire  them. 

But  many  readers  will  probably  think 
that  not  much  is  to  be  hoped  from 
dwelling  on  this  subject.  "  We  know 
very  well  that  the  universe  is  glorious, 
but  when  you  have  said  that,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  We  want  to  make 
atheists  believe  in  God,  and  you  do  it 
not  by  changing  their  minds,  but  by 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  word  God. 
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It  is  not  a  verbal  controversy  that  rages 
between  atheists  and  Christians,  but 
a  controversy  that  concerns  the  most 
serious  realities.  When  people  display 
such  rancour  against  religion  as  was 
shown  by  the  Paris  Commune,  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  some  essential  matter  in 
dispute,  and  that  nothing  is  more  vain 
than  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  re- 
fining upon  words.  "  According  to  the 
definition  you  have  given  of  theism, 
no  rational  being  could  ever  be  an 
atheist," 

I  will  endeavour  to  answer  this 
supposed  objection  at  length,  and  the 
part  of  it  which  sounds  the  most  for- 
midable will  give  me  the  least  trouble. 
That  people  do  not  shoot  and  stab  each 
other  for  a  word  is  not  always  true. 
In  fact,  when  the  word  is  theological 
that  is  just  what  people  do.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  of  theological  contro- 
versies, that  they  are  never  conducted 
more  bitterly  than  when  the  difference 
between  the  rival  doctrines  is  very  small. 
This  is  nearly  correct,  but  not  quite.  If 
you  want  to  see  the  true  white  heat  of 
controversial  passion,  if  you  want  to  see 
men  fling  away  the  very  thought  of 
reconciliation,  and  close  in  internecine 
conflict,  you  should  look  at  controver- 
sialists who  do  not  differ  at  all,  but  who 
have  adopted  different  words  to  express 
tne  same  opinion. 

But  the  other  question  raised  in  the 
objection,  the  question  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  atheism,  will 
furnish  me  with  a  convenient  point 
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from  which  I  may  start  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  what  I  mean  by  the  wor- 
ship of   God   in  Nature.      As  I  have 
represented  modern  science  as  a  form  of 
theism,  and  as  there  is  no  rational  man 
who   does   not   believe — at  least,  in  a 
general  way — in  science, .  it  follows  of 
course  that  no  sensible  man   in  these 
times  can  be  speculatively  an    atheist. 
And   I  believe   no   one   can,   however 
many    great     philosophers    may   have 
congratulated  themselves   upon   accom- 
plishing that  feat.       If,  then,  no  man 
could  be  an  atheist  practically  without 
being  one  speculatively  also,  it  would 
be  true  that  men  are  entirely  mistaken 
in  the  importance  they  attach  to  the 
distinction     between     theist    and     so- 
called  atheist.      It  would  then  appear 
to  be  a  misdescribed  distinction,  and  to 
be  in  reality  only  a  distinction  between 
two  kinds  ^of  theists.     This  is  what  in 
common     controversy    it    actually    is. 
One    might    suppose   beforehand    that 
the    theist    and    atheist    must    neces- 
sarily have  the  whole  diameter  between 
them,  that  their  thoughts  upon  all  sub- 
jects must  be  affected  by  this  fundamental 
difference.    It  is  not  so  in  fact ;  the  theist 
and  the  so-called  atheist  often  indeed 
differ  very  widely,  but  sometimes  also 
they  think  very  much  alike.     This  is,  in 
reality,  because  one  or  other  has  been 
misnamed,  for  between  a  real  and  tho- 
roughly convinced  theist  and  an  atheist 
really   deserving   that   name,    there   is 
almost  as  much  difference  as  we  could 
expect ;  only  the  latter  character  is  not 
very  easy  to  meet  with. 

An  atheist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  is  not  a  man  who  disbelieves  in 
the  goodness  of  God,  or  in  His  distinct- 
ness from  Nature,  or  in  His  personality. 
These  disbeliefs  may  be  as  serious  in 
their  way  as  atheism,  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent. Atheism  is  a  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  God — that  is,  a  disbelief  in 
any  regularity  in  the  universe  to  which 
a  man  must  conform  himself  under 
penalties.  Such  a  disbelief,  as  I  have 
said,  is  speculatively  monstrous,  but  it 
may  exist  practically,  and  where  it  does 
is  an  evil  as  fatal  to  character  and  virtue 
as  the  most  timid  religionist  supposes. 


We  may  consider  here  briefly  some  of 
the  forms  which  atheism,  assumes. 

The  purest  form  of  atheism  might  be 
called  by  the  general  name  of  wilfulness. 
All  human  activity  is  a  transaction  with 
Nature.    It  is  the  arrangement  of  a  com- 
promise between  what  we  want  on  the 
one  hand,  and  what  Nature  has  decreed 
on  the  other.     Something  of  our  own 
wishes  we  have  almost  always  to  give 
up;   but  by   carefully   considering   the 
power  outside  ourselves,  the   necessity 
that  conditions  all  our  actions,  we  may 
make  better  terms  than  we  could  other- 
wise, and  reduce  to  a  minimum  what 
we  are  obliged  to  renounce.     Now  we 
may   either   underrate  or   overrate  the 
force  of  our  own  wills.     The  first  is  the 
extravagance  of  theism ;  it  is  that  fatal- 
ism which  steals  so  naturally  upon  those 
who  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  thought  of 
G od,  which  is  said  to  paralyze,  for  e xam pie, 
the  whole  soul  of  the  Mussulman.     But 
the  opposite-  mistake  is  a  deficiency  of 
theism ;  a  touch  of  it  often  marks  the 
hero,  but  the  fulness  of  it  is  that  kind 
of  blind  infatuation  which  poets  have 
represented    under   the   image   of    the 
giants  that  tried  to  storm  heaven.     Not 
to  recognize  anything  but  your  own  will, 
to  fancy  everything  within  your  reach 
if  you  only  will  strongly  enough,  to  ac- 
knowledge no   superior  Power   outside 
yourself  which  must  be  considered  and 
in  some  way  propitiated  if  you  would 
succeed  in  any  undertaking ;  this  is  com- 
plete wilfulness,  or,  in  other  word?,  pure 
atheism.    It  may  also  be  called  childish- 
ness, for  the  child  naturally  discovers  • 
the  force  within  it  sooner  than  the  re-  I 
sisting  necessity  outside.     Not  without  ; 
a  few  falls  in  the  wrestle  with  Nature  i 
do  we  learn  the  limits  of  our  own  power 
and  the  pitiless  immensity  of  the  power 
that  is  not  ours.     But  there  are  many 
who  cannot  learn  this  lesson  even  from 
experience,  who  forget  every  defeat  they 
suffer,    and   always  refuse    to    see  any 
power  in  the  universe  but  their  own 
wills.    Sometimes,  indeed,  they  discover  ( 
their  mistake  too  late.    Many  barbarous 
races  are  in  this  condition.     In   their 
childishness   they  have  engaged  them- 
selves in  a  direct  conflict  with  Nature. 
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Instead  of   negotiating    with  her,  they 
have  declared  a  blind  war.     They  have 
adopted  habits  which  they  gradually  dis- 
cover to  be  leading  them  to  destruction ; 
but  they  discover  it  too  late  and  when 
they  are  too  deeply  compromised.    Then 
we  see  the  despair  of  the  atheistic  na- 
tion, and  its  wild  struggles  as  it  feels 
itself  caught  in  the  whirlpool ;  then,  a 
little  later,  we  find  that  no  such  nation 
exists,  and  on  the  map  its  seat  begins 
to  be  covered  with  names  belonging  to 
another  language.      Less  extreme  and 
unredeemed,    the  same  Titanism    may 
sometimes  be  remarked  in  races  called 
civilized.     Races  might  be  named  that 
are  undergoing  punishments  little  less 
severe  for  this  insensate  atheism.  "  Sedet 
aeternumque  sedebit,"  that  unhappy  Po- 
land, not  indeed  extinguished  but  par- 
titioned,   and  every  thirty   years  deci- 
mated anew.     She  expiates   the  crime 
of  atheistic  wilfulness,  the  fatal  pleasure 
of  unbounded  individual  liberty,  which 
rose  up  against  the  very  nature  of  things. 
And  other  nations  we  know  that  expect 
all  successes  from  the  mere  blind  fury 
of  willing,  that  declare  the  word  impos- 
sible unknown  to  their  language.    They 
colour  their  infatuation  sometimes  with 
the  name  of  self-sacrifice,  and  fancy  they 
can  change  the  Divine  laws  by  offering 
up  themselves  as  victims  to  their  own 
vanity ;  they  "  fling  themselves  against 
the  bars  of  fate ;"  they  die  in  theatrical 
attitudes,  and    little   know   how  "the 
abyss  is  wreathed    in  scorn"  of  such 
cheap  martyrdom. 

A  wrong  belief  about  God,  however 
fatal  it  may  be,  is  not  atheism.  Mr. 
Buckle  tried  to  show  that  the  Spanish 
empire  fell  through  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  universe ;  and 
it  seems  clear  that  the  rigid  Catholic 
view  of  the  world  is  dangerous  in  this  age 
to  every  nation  that  adopts  it.  These  are 
the  effects  of  false  theology.  But  there 
is  a  state  of  mind  which,  though  very 
far  removed  from  the  wilfulness  I  have 
been  describing,  and  often  accompanied 
with  a  strong  and  anxious  religiousness, 
may  nevertheless  be  practically  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  atheism.  It  is  the  state 
of  those  minds  which,  fully  believing  in 


an  order  of  the  universe,  yet  have  such 
a  poor  and  paltry  conception  of  it  that 
they  might  almost  as  well  have  none 
at  all. 

People  are  sometimes  led  to  this  by  a 
very  reasonable  and  excusable  process  of 
thought.  Naturally  modest  and  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  powers,  they  despair  of 
understanding  the  order  of  the  universe  ; 
they  think  it  almost  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  understand  it.     Wisely  dis- 
trustful of  any  knowledge  that  is  not 
precise,  they  avert  their  eyes  instinctively 
from  everything  which  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  of  such  knowledge.     In    11 
their  transactions  with  Nature,  to  use 
my  former  phrase,  they  make  it  a  rule 
to  be  unambitious.    They  aim  at  objects 
very  definite  and  very  near.     Whatever 
they  gain  they  make  it  a  rule  not  to  ex- 
pose to  any  further  risk.     They  avoid, 
as  it  were,  meeting  the  universe  in  front, 
and  endeavour  to  overcome  it  in  detail. 
For  its  immediate  purpose  this  plan  is 
the  best  that  can  be  pursued.     If  in  all 
our  actions  we  allowed  ourselves  to  re- 
member the  greatness  of  the  power  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  we  should  accom- 
plish nothing ;  if  because  Nature's  laws 
are  large  and  comprehensive,  we  never 
acted  except  on  the  largest  principles, 
we  should  either  fall  a  prey  to  unsound 
generalisations,  the  more  ruinous  because 
of  their  grandeur,  or  we  should  become 
paralyzed  with  a  Turkish  fatalism.     Far 
better,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  make  the  utmost 
use  of  what  precise  knowledge  we  have, 
however  little  may  be  the  amount  of  it, 
and  not  to  suffer  our  minds  to  be  be- 
wildered by  coping  too  freely  with  an 
adversary  whose  play  is  beyond  us.     It 
is   these   humble,    cautiously  inductive 
people  that  prosper  most  in  the  world  up 
to  a  certain  point.     To  them  belong  the 
large  populations,  the  thriving  commu- 
nities, the  stable  politics.     They  never 
dream  of  defying  Nature  ;  they  win  an 
endless  series  of  small  victories  over  her. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  cautious- 
ness should  necessarily  degenerate  into 
littlemindedness.     It  does  not  take  its 
beginning  in  any  deficiency  in  the  feel- 
ing for  what  is  great.     On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  direct  result  of  an  overwhelming 
i  i  2 
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sense  of  the  greatness  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  dangerousness  of  Nature.  Those 
who  proceed  thus  warily,  probing  Nature 
as  they  go,  way  with  most  reason  expect 
to  penetrate  far  and  to  elevate  their 
minds  gradually  until  they  can  venture 
to  cope  with  the  grandeur  of  the  world 
and  become  familiar  with  great  ideas. 
And  when  this  is  done  they  will  have 
escaped  the  danger  of  atheism.  Their 
minds  will  become  the  mirror  of  an 
Infinite  Being,  and  their  whole  natures 
will  be  conformed  to  His.  But  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  such  a  process  the 
temptation  to  a  kind  of  atheism  is 
strong.  From  the  habit  of  leaving  out 
of  account  all  larger  considerations  in 
every  problem,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  vague  and  not  precisely  calculable, 
they  are  led  easily  to  forget  the  very 
existence  of  such  consideration?.  In 
some  cases  this  habit  even  leads  to 
great  practical  miscalculations.  It  is 
evidently  a  mistake  in  algebra  to  assume 
that  all  unknown  quantities  =  0  ;  yet 
this  mistake  is  constantly  made  by  the 
practical  men  I  am  describing.  When 
vague  considerations  are  suggested  to 
them,  instead  of  assigning  them  an  ap- 
proximate value  which,  since  they  can- 
not get  the  true  value  is  evidently  what 
they  ought  to  do,  they  leave  them  out 
of  account  altogether,  though  an  inde- 
terminate value  may  just  as  easily  be 
large  as  small.  But  it  is  not  with 
these  practical  mistakes  that  I  am  now 
concerned  ;  practically  these  men  are 
more  often  right  than  wrong,  though  in 
the  exceptional  cases,  wlien  everything 
turns  on  a  great  principle,  they  fail  de- 
plorably. But  the  habit  of  never  suf- 
fering the  mind  to  dwell  on  anything 
great  produces  often  an  atheism  of  the 
most  pitiable  and  helpless  kind.  The 
soul  of  man  lives  upon  the  contempla- 
tion of  laws  or  principles  ;  it  is  made 
to  be  constantly  assimilating  such  sus- 
tenance from  the  Universe  ;  this  is  its 
food ;  not  by  bread  only,  but  by  evei*y  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God 
doth  man  live.  What  then  must  be  the 
moral  starvation  of  the  man  who,  from 
an  excess  of  caution,  turns  away  from 
everything  of  the  kind,  until  from 


want  of  habit  he  can  no  longer  see  such 
things ;  and  forgets  their  very  existence ; 
so  that  for  him  there  is  no  longer  any  glory 
in  the  universe?  For  all  beauty  or  glory 
is  but  the  presence  of  law  ;  and  the 
universe  to  him  has  ceased  to  be  a  scene 
of  law  and  has  become  an  infinite  litter 
of  detail,  a  rubbish-heap  of  confused 
particulars,  a  mere  worry  and  weariness 
to  the  imagination.  I  have  been  de- 
scribing the  Philistine,  the  miserable 
slave  of  details,  who  worships  a  humili- 
ated, dissected  and  abject  deity,  a  mere 
Dagon,  "  fallen  flat  upon  the  grundsel- 
ed<je,  and  shaming  his  worshippers." 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  con- 
ventionalism which  all  men  who  see  it 
instinctively  call  by  the  name  of  atheism. 
By  conventionalism  generally,  I  under- 
stand the  mistaking  of  institutions, 
usages,  forms  of  society,  which  essen- 
tially are  temporary  and  transitory  for 
normal  and  permanent  forms.  It  is 
conventionalism,  for  example,  when 
hereditary  royalty  or  aristocracy  are 
supposed  to  be  not  merely  good  institu- 
tions in  particular  cases  but  necessary 
in  all  countries  and  times.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  atheistic  in  such  a  mistake; 
it  is  rather  a  superstition — that  is,  it  is 
a  false  belief,  but  still  a  belief.  The 
temporary  arrangements  are  honestly 
confused  with  eternal  laws,  the  feelings 
and  views  which  in  course  of  time  have 
grown  up  around  them  are  honestly  mis- 
taken for  essential  morality.  The  de- 
voted adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  and 
Bourbons,  the  early  Jesuits  and  the  other 
champions  of  the  counter-reformation, 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  such  convention- 
alists. I  think  they  confounded  a  transi- 
tory state  of  things  with  the  sacred 
and  eternal  laws  of  human  society.  But 
for  a  long  time  their  faith  was  genuine 
though  mistaken.  They  had  a  God, 
and  therefore  they  had  vigour,  and  occa- 
sionally victory.  But  at  the  same  time 
their  belief  was  an  ebbing  tide.  The 
movement  of  the  age  was,  on  the  whole, 
against  it ;  their  successes  always  bore 
the  marks  of  being  accidental,  and  were 
followed  in  no  long  time  by  more  than 
equivalent  reverses.  They  could  never 
give  a  character  of  reality  to  what  they 
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created;  they  could  seldom  feel  quite 
easy  and  happy  in  their  party-strife. 
Their  eloquence  was  copious  and  sonor- 
ous, but  not  ofter  quite  natural,  and  sel- 
dom convincing  01  overwhelming.  And 
with  such  conventionalists,  when  the 
age  puts  them  on  their  defence,  these 
misgivings,  this  uneasiness,  this  con- 
straint and  depression  go  on  increasing. 
Doubt  penetrates  them  in  spite  of  all 
their  resistance,  in  spite  of  all  the 
chivalrous  devotion  to  their  cause  upon 
which  they  pride  themselves.  In  the 
ardour  of  Conflict  they  have  pushed 
into  the  foreground  all  the  weakest 
parts  of  their  creed,  and  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  asserting  most  vehemently 
just  what  they  doubt  most,  because  it  is 
what  is  most  denied.  As  their  own 
belief  ebbs  away  from  them  they  are 
precluded  from  learning  a  new  one,  be- 
cause they  are  too  deeply  pledged,  have 
promised  too  much,  asseverated  too 
much,  and  involved  too  many  others 
with  themselves.  Thus  their  language 
becomes  more  and  more  vehement  and 
hollow,  more  and  more  despairing  under 
the  mask  of  triumphant  confidence.  It 
may  happen  that  the  cause  they  defend 
is  not  merely  unsound  but  terribly  bad, 
that  what  they  have  taken  for  sacred 
institutions  are  in  reality  monstrous 
abuses.  Then,  as  they  become  reluct- 
antly enlightened,  as  their  advocacy 
grows  first  a  little  forced,  then  by  degrees 
consciously  hypocritical,  until  in  the 
end  their  eyes  are  fully  opened  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  their  cause  is  bad,  but 
to  all  the  enormous  badness  of  it,  there 
follows  a  complete  moral  dissolution  of 
the  whole  man.  Unable  to  abandon  a 
position  he  is  bound  to,  forced  to  act 
belief  and  enthusiasm  when  under  the 
mask  there  is  the  very  opposite  of  both — 
settled  disbelief  and  utter  disapproval 
— the  man  sees  now  in  the  Universe 
nothing  but  a  chaos.  At  the  beginning 
he  had  a  God ;  his  actions  were  regu- 
lated by  a  law  which  he  recognized  in 
the  Universe ;  but  now  he  recognizes 
this  law  no  more,  and  yet  is  forbidden 
by  his  situation  from  recognizing  any 
other.  The  link  that  bound  him  to  the 
Universe  is  snapped ;  the  motive  that 


inspired  his  actions  is  gone,  and  his 
actions  have  become  meaningless,  me- 
chanical, galvanic.  He  is  an  Atheist, 
a  man  without  a  God  because  without  a 
law.  Such  men  may  generally  be  noted 
among  the  most  intelligent  adherents 
of  expiring  causes,  demoralised  soldiers, 
powerless  for  good  and  capable  of  any 
mischief. 

These  are  specimens  of  what  seems 
to   me  to  be  properly  called  atheism. 
The  common  characteristic  of  all  these 
states  of  mind  is  feebleness.      In  the 
first  example  you  have  violent  feeble- 
ness, impotence  ;  in  the  second,  cautious 
feebleness ;   in  the  third,  cynical  feeble- 
ness ;   but  in  all  cases  feebleness  spring- 
ing from  a  conscious  want  of  any  clue  to 
the  order  of  the  Universe.      The  speci- 
mens I  have  selected  are  all  such  as  may 
be  furnished   by  men  of  great  natural 
vigour.     The  cynical  atheist  has  often 
an   extreme   subtlety   of  intellect,    the 
Philistine  commonly  begins  with  a  great 
grasp  of  reality,  a  great  superiority  to 
illusions ;  the  wilful  atheist  has  often 
much  imagination  and  energy.      Where 
a  character  wanting  in  energy  is  infected 
by   atheism   you    have   those   ajjisfrjva. 
Kapqva  of  which  the  world  is  at  all  times 
full.      By   the   side   of    the   profound 
cynic  you  have  the  mere  lounger,  who 
can  take  an  interest  in  nothing,  all  whose 
thoughts   are   hearsays,   never  verified, 
never  realised,  not  believed,  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of   prejudices — echoes  of 
prejudices,     imitations     of     hypocrisy. 
He  moves  about  embarrassed  and  para- 
lyzed   by    the    hollo wness    of    all   he 
knows  ;  conscious  that  nothing  that  he 
has  in  his  mind  would  bear  the  smallest 
criticism    or    probation,    knowing    no 
way  to  anything  better,  and  meanwhile 
ingenuously  confessing  his  own  inanity. 
By  the  side  of  the  over- judicious  Philis- 
tine,   who   has    fallen    into    feebleness 
through  an  excessive  dread  of  generalis- 
ing hastily,  there  may  be  seen  the  born 
Philistine,  who  does  not  know,  and  has 
never  heard,  what  generalising  is,  who 
becomes  uncomfortable  when  he  hears 
a  principle  enunciated,  as  if  he  had  been 
addressed  by  a  foreigner  in  some  lan- 
guage   unknown    to   him,    and   whose 
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homely  talk  never  willingly  travels 
beyond  what  time  the  train  starts,  and 
Whether  it  happened  on  Monday  or 
on  Tuesday.  Lastly,  by  the  side  of  the 
brilliant  Utopian,  who  overlooks  the 
greatness  of  the  Necessity  with  which 
he  has  to  contend,  there  is  the  Utopian 
without  brilliancy,  the  enrage,  the  mere 
restless  disturber. 

As  Atheism  is  but  another  name  for 
feebleness,  so  the  universal  characteristic 
of  Theology — if  we  put  aside  for  the 
present  the  rare  belief  in  an  utterly 
hostile  or  thwarting  Deity  —  is  energy. 
He  who  has  a  faith,  we  know  well,  is 
twice  himself.  The  world,  the  con- 
ventional or  temporary  order  of  things, 
goes  down  before  the  weapons  of 
faith,  before  the  energy  of  those  who 
have  a  glimpse,  or  only  think  they 
have  a  glimpse,  of  the  eternal  or 
normal  order  of  things.  And  this  vigour 
of  Theism  does  not  much  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  God  in  whom  the  theist 
believes.  Just  as  Atheism  does  not 
consist  in  a  bad  theory  of  the  Universe, 
but  in  the  want  of  any  theory,  so  Theism 
consists  not  in  possessing  a  meritorious  or 
trae  or  consoling  theory,  but  simply  in 
possessing  a  theory  of  the  Universe.  He 
who  has  such  a  theory  acts  with  con- 
fidence and  decision,  he  who  has  no  such 
theory  is  paralyzed.  One  of  the  rudest 
of  all  theories  of  the  Universe  is 
that  propounded  by  Mohammed,  yet  it 
raised  up  a  feeble  and  dispersed  nation 
to  vigour,  union,  and  empire.  Calvin- 
ism presents  assuredly  a  view  of  the 
Universe  which  is  not  in  any  way 
consoling,  yet  this  creed  too  gave  vigour 
and  heroism.  The  creed  of  the  earliest 
."Romans  rested  upon  no  basis  which 
could  for  a  moment  pass  for  philo- 
sophical, yet  while  it  was  believed  it 
gave  order  to  the  state,  sanction  to 
morality,  victory  to  the  armies.  What- 
ever kind  of  Theology  be  in  question, 
so  long  as  it  is  truly  believed,  the  only 
danger  is  of  its  inspiring  too  much  energy 
— of  its  absorbing  its  votaries  too  much, 
and  driving  them  into  extreme  courses. 

And  BO  if  the  Nature  recognized  by 
Science  be  not  benevolent,  and  have 
provided  no  future  life  for  men,  it  does 


not  follow  that  her  votaries  are  not  theo- 
logians, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  their 
theology  gives  them  energy.  Many 
theologies  have  had  no  future  life 
— indeed  it  is  well  known  that  our 
own,  in  its  earlier  Judaic  form,  laid 
no  stress  upon  any  future  life.  And  it 
is  not  the  benevolence  of  his  Deity  which 
gives  so  much  energy  and  confidence  to 
the  convinced  theist;  it  is  rather  the 
assurance  that  he  has  the  secret  of 
propitiating  his  Deity.  It  was  not  be- 
cause Jupiter  or  Mars  were  benevolent 
beings  that  the  Roman  went  out  to 
battle  confiding  in  their  protection.  It 
was  because  all  sacrifices  had  been  per- 
formed which  the  Pontiffs  or  the  Sibylline 
books  prescribed.  Just  of  the  same  kind 
is  the  theistic  vigour  which  we  see  in 
modern  Science.  Science  also  has  its 
procuratw  jyrodigiorum.  It  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Nature  is  benevolent,  and  yet 
it  has  all  the  confidence  of  Moham- 
medans or  Crusaders.  This  is  because 
it  believes  it  understands  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  knows  how  to  deal  so  that 
Nature  shall  favour  its  operations. 
Not  by  the  Sibylline  books,  but  by 
experiment,  not  by  supplications  but 
by  scientific  precautions  and  operations 
it  discovers  and  propitiates  the  mind 
of  its  Deity. 

But  by  the  side  of  this  scientific 
theology  decrying  theology  there  is  also 
a  popular  outcry  against  theology.  The 
Revolution  in  Europe  delights  in  de- 
claring itself  atheistic.  The  meaning 
of  this  in  the  main  is  that  it  wishes  to 
express  in  the  tersest  possible  way  its 
hatred  of  the  reigning  theology.  Bat 
with  this  feeling  there  is  no  doubt  a 
mixture  of  that  real  atheism  I  have 
described  above  under  the  name  of  wil- 
fulness.  These  revolutionists  have  so 
little  conception  of  the  greatness  of  the 
powers  which  determine  the  order  of 
things,  that  they  imagine  they  have 
only  to  make  up  their  minds  and 
express  their  resolution  with  sufficient 
vehemence  and  to  fling  away  their  live 
with  sufficient  recklessness,  and  hum; 
society  will  in  a  short  time  assume  ji 
the  shape  they  wish.  They  think,  ii 
short,  that  they  themselves  are  vei 
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great,  and  that  Nature  is  very  little.  Still, 
it  is  evident  enough  that  their  hatred 
against  the  reigning  theology  is  not  a 
merely  capricious  feeling.  It  is  no  wild 
egotistic  grudge  against  whatever  is 
powerful,  however  this  feeling  may  occa- 
sionally blend  with  it.  It  is  a  serious 
persistent  deep-rooted  aversion.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  reigning 
system  excites'  their  hatred  purely  as  a 
theology,  even  though  they  themselves 
believe  so.  In  their  furious  invectives 
against  God,  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  they  are  thinking  of  a  special 
conception  of  God,  and  though  they 
themselves  do  not  profess  to  substitute 
any  other  conception  it  is  very  possible 
they  are  unconsciously  doing  so.  At 
any  rate  the  mere  fact  that  these  men 
are  nominally  atheists  proves  no  more 
than  is  proved  by  the  same  name  having 
been  commonly  bestowed  upon  the  first 
Christians. 

What  then  are  the  grounds  of  the 
irreconcilable  repugnance  of  the  Revolu- 
tion for  theology  ?  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  distinguish  and  enumerate  the 
principal  ones.  First  may  be  ranked 
the  political  ground,  that  is,  the  intimate 
connection  in  which  they  find  theology 
standing  to  the  political  system  they  are 
labouring  to  overthrow.  Twice  in  mo- 
dern Europe  it  has  been  possible  to 
discern  the  interdependence  of  the 
reigning  political  with  the  reigning 
theological  system.  Modern  history  is 
filled  with  two  great  movements,  the 
Eeformation  and  the  Revolution.  The 
first  was  an  attempt  to  purify  religion, 
the  second  an  attempt  to  reform  Govern- 
ment and  Society.  In  both  cases  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  movement  was 
found  in  the  coalition  of  the  Church 
and  Government.  The  decided  re- 
action against  the  Reformation  which 
marks  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  which  ended  in  restoring  the 
mediaBval  form  of  Christianity  in  so 
many  countries  of  Europe,  seems  to  have 
been  principally  caused  by  the  feeling 
of  some  courts,  particularly  the  Imperial 
Court,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  for- 
feit the  support  of  the  great  Catholic 
organisation,  and  by  the  corresponding 


disposition  in  Catholicism  to  ally  itself 
with  governments.  The  principle  of 
saving  the  Church  by  the  help  of 
Governments  was  avowed  —  Ranke 
tells  us  —  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  it 
was  by  this  means  that  Catholicism  was 
restored  upon  a  new  and  strengthened 
foundation  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
What  the  Church  owed  to  the  State  for 
protection  against  the  Reformation  it 
repaid  two  centuries  later  in  assistance 
against  the  Revolution,  A  time  had 
come  round  when  the  State  was  threat- 
ened as  the  Church  had  been,  and  now 
Kings  became  faithful  Churchmen  as 
the  Churchmen  of  Pius  lY.'s  school  had 
before  become  faithful  royalists.  For 
half  a  century  kings  had  coquetted  with 
freethought,  and  freethought  had  flattered 
kings.  But  when  the  crisis  came,  and 
royalty  was  in  danger,  it  hurried  back 
to  find  shelter  in  the  Church.  Napo- 
leon, Charles  X.,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  formed  the  new  alliance  by 
which  theology  was  called  in  to  drive 
out  revolution  in  the  state,  just  as  Pius 
IV.  formed  the  older  alliance  with 
royalty  against  Reformation  in  the 
Church.  The  natural  effect  of  this 
coalition  is  to  incline  the  Revolution  to 
attack  the  Church  at  the  same  time  that 
it  assails  Government.  Atheism  has 
become  the  creed  of  Revolution  because 
Theology  has  been  the  traditional  creed 
of  Monarchy  and  of  Privilege. 

But  is  it  true  that  theology  is  neces- 
sarily conservative  or  monarchical,  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  true  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  it,  at  this  particular  time  ? 
At  particular  times  and  places  theology 
has  been  revolutionary.  The  earliest 
Christians  must  have  seemed  the  most 
revolutionary  party  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world.  Mohammedanism  was 
so  violently  revolutionary  that  it  com- 
pletely transformed  the  Eastern  world, 
and  has  caused  almost  the  whole  East 
to  look  back  upon  the  ages  preceding 
it  as  upon  'times  of  ignorance.'  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Buddhism  in  Asia. 
And  certainly  one  form  at  least  of  Pro- 
testantism— I  mean  Puritanism — was 
revolutionary  in  spirit,  and  led  either 
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to  an  abridgment   of  royal  power  or  to 
positive  republicanism. 

Hereditary    royalty  and   aristocratic 
privilege  were  the  institutions  which  in 
the  last  century  the  Revolution  attacked. 
It  was   historically  in   the    names    of 
Scepticism  and  sometimes  of  Atheism 
that  the  attack  was  conducted.  But  there 
was  no  reason  at  all  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  the  same  attack  should  not 
have  been  made  in  the  name  of  theology. 
In  France  theology  has   been   on   the 
side  of  privilege,  and  Equality  has  been 
associated  with  opposition  to  theology 
But  in  Turkey  the  opposite  has  hap- 
pened;  the  equality   of  mankind   has 
been  preached,  and  successfully,  in  the 
name    of    theology.      If    a    Christian 
preacher  had  been  inspired  to  do  so, 
he  might  with  perfect  warrant  from  his 
religion   have    proclaimed  Equality   in 
France.     Indeed  this  was  to  some  ex- 
tent what  actually  happened.     Rousseau 
Bpoke  partly  in  the  name  of  theology,  and 
even  of  Christian  theology  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sceptical  foundation  had 
been  in  a  manner  abandoned,  and  an 
appeal  made  to  religion,  that  the  spirit 
of  political  change  a  woke. 

Indeed  to  say  that  the  Revolution 
has  charged  upon  theology  itself  what 
is  merely  the  defect  of  a  particular  theo- 
Jogy  is  a  statement  much  short  of  the 
truth.  The  conservatism  of  the  Church 
m  the  last  ages  is  not  principally  due 
to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion.  It  is  not  so  much  Christi- 
anity as  the  Church  that  has  been 
conservative.  Church  and  Government 
have  been  drawn  together  not  so  much 
from  any  natural  sympathy— witness 
their  perpetual  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
Ages— as  by  a  common  danger.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  in  the  hour  of 
ifficulty,  when  it  was  their  obvious 
interest  to  combine,  they  have  not 
tound  themselves  so  antipathetic  that 
they  could  not  do  so.  In  neither  of 
the  two  great  crises  was  the  help  ren- 
dered by  the  one  to  the  other  disinterest- 
ed. In  the  16th  century  it  was  the 
Church  that  was  threatened  most ;  but 
Governments  were  also  uneasy,  and 
took  as  well  as  gave  in  the  arrangement 


they  made  with   the  Church.     In  the 
Revolution  the  State  struggled  for  life, 
but   the   distress   of   the   Church  was 
almost  as  great.    In  these  circumstances 
they  would  be  driven  into  alliance  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  natural  affiuity,  and 
being  once  in  alliance  would  excite  the 
indiscriminate  aversion  of  the  Revolution 
as  if  they  had  been  natural  allies.     In 
one    instance   at   least   this    has    been 
strikingly  realised.     When   the  Revo- 
lution attacked  monarchy  and  privilege, 
it  was   not   very  surprising  that  they 
should  attack  Christianity  at  the  same 
time.    Christianity  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  question  of  liberty,  and  lends  no 
support  to  those  who  contend   against 
despotism.     It  has  been  used  to  defend 
despotism,  and  not  without  plausibility. 
It  is  not  quite  the  same  with  privilege. 
Christianity  is    clearly  favourable    on 
the  whole   to   equality,  and   yet   even 
here  its  declaration  is  not  very  distinct. 
But  in  due  time  the  Revolution,  having 
conquered  these  enemies  went  on  toattack 
new  ones.     Leaving  behind  it  mediaeval 
Monarchy  and  Aristocracy,  it  proclaimed 
war  against  Plutocracy.     It  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  Fraternity,  Fraternity 
between  individuals  as  opposed  to  reck- 
less  Competition    in  industry,  Frater- 
nity between  nations  as  opposed  to  war. 
Now  this  new  principle  is  not  merely 
consistent  with  Christianity,  to  say  this 
would  be  almost   as  absurd  as  to  call 
it    inconsistent   with  Christianity.     It 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Christianity 
itself.      Christianity    is    certainly    not 
a  socialistic  system,  because  it  is  not, 
in  that  sense  of  the  word,  a  system  at 
all,   but    most    assuredly    Christianity 
furnished  the  ideas  which  the  different 
socialistic   systems   are    blundering  at- 
tempts to  realise.    .]STot  only  so  but  I 
believe  that  Christianity  as  a  morality 
actually  did  nothing  else,  and  that  the 
modern  word   Fraternity  coincides  ex- 
actly with  the  moral  side  of  Christian- 
ity.     And  when   Fraternity   was   first 
put  upon  the  order  of  the  day  in  1848, 
this  fact  was  to  some  extent  recognized. 
Christianity  actually  played  a  certain 
part  in  that  Revolution.     But  then  fol- 
lowed a  restoration  of  the  old  alliance 
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between  the  Church  and  Government. 
For  twenty  years  they  continued 
accomplices  in  reaction.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  when  Re  volution 
once  more  raises  its  head  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  see  the  identity  of  Fraternity 
and  Christianity,  nay,  absolutely  iden- 
tifies Christianity  with  the  negation  of 
Fraternity.  How  far  it  is  possible 
to  falsify  an  institution  was  never 
known  to  mankind  until  in  1871  the 
Paris  workmen  assailed  with  irrecon- 
cilable fury  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  name  of  human  brotherhood. 

Thus  the  political  repugnance  of  the 
Revolution  to  theology  is  in  part  merely 
a  repugnance  to  an  institution  which 
has  falsified  the  theology  of  which  it  is 
the  depositary,  and  in  any  case  is  a 
repugnance  not  to  theology  as  such,  but 
merely  to  a  particular  theology.  But  the 
Revolution  has  also,  no  doubt,  a  quarrel 
with  theology  as  a  doctrine.  '  Theo- 
logy,' it  says,  '  even  if  not  exactly  op- 
posed to  social  improvement,  is  a  super- 
stition, and  as  such  allied  to  ignorance 
and  conservatism.  Granting  that  its 
precepts  are  good,  ifc  enforces  them  by 
legends  and  fictitious  stories  which  can 
only  influence  the  uneducated,  and  there- 
fore in  order  to  preserve  its  influence  it 
must  needs  oppose  education.  Nor  are 
these  stories  a  mere  excrescence  of  theo- 
logy, but  theology  itself.  For  theology 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  doctrine 
of  the  supernatural.  It  proclaims  a 
power  behind  nature  which  occasionally 
interferes  with  natural  laws.  It  pro- 
claims another  world  quite  different 
from  this  in  which  we  live,  a  world 
into  which  what  is  called  the  soul  is 
believed  to  pass  at  death.  It  believes, 
in  short,  in  a  number  of  things  which 
students  of  nature  know  nothing  about 
and  which  science  puts  aside  either  with 
respect  or  with  contempt.'  Now  these 
supernatural  doctrines  are  not  merely 
a  part  of  theology,  still  less  separable 
from  theology,  but  theology  consists 
exclusively  of  them.  Take  away  the 
supernatural  Person,  miracles,  and  the 
spiritual  world,  you  take  away  theology 
at  the  same  time,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  simple  Nature  and  simple  Science. 


Thus  theology  comes  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  supernaturalism,  and  in  this 
view  also  excites  the  hostility  of  the  age. 
Not  merely  scientific  men  themselves, 
for  of  these  I  am  not  now  speaking,  but 
Liberals  in  general,  all  those  who  have 
any  tincture  of  science,  all  whose  minds 
have  in  any  degree  taken  the  scientific 
stamp,  a  vast  number  already,  and,  as 
education  spreads,  likely  to  become  co- 
extensive with  civilised  mankind,  form  a 
habit  of  thought  with  which  they  are 
led  to  consider  theology  irreconcilable. 

It  is  a  singular   coincidence   which 
has   combined  in   apparent   opposition 
to   theology   the   two  mightiest  forces 
of   the   present   age.      Truly  it  is  not 
against    flesh  and  blood  that  Religion 
has    to    contend,   but    against    princi- 
palities  and   powers,    that   is,   against 
the  Revolution  and    against   Science. 
Hasty  minds,  poetic  imaginations,  ready 
theorists,  will  never  be  content  to  see 
a  mere  coincidence  in  this.     They  will 
not  admit  that  theology  has  been  un- 
deservedly charged  with  all  the  sins  of 
that    ancient    corporation    called     the 
Christian  Church,  with  which  sins  in 
reality  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  to  imagine 
the  Church  as  the  body  of  which  theology 
is  the  soul,  and  to  trace  all  the  body's 
actions  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
informing  soul.     By  this  easy  process 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  theology 
is  an  essentially  conservative  and  stag- 
nant principle,  with  the  strongest  na- 
tural  affinity  for  despotism,  privilege, 
respectability,  and  every  kind  of  anti- 
quated pretension,  that,  in  short,  it  is 
a  way  of  viewing  the  Universe  which 
inevitably  leads  to  all  the  vices  peculiar 
to  old  endowed  corporations.    And  that 
an  institution  which  is  opposed  to  the 
Revolution  should  be  at  the  same  time 
at    war    with    Science    will    never    be 
thought   a   mere    coincidence.      Party 
spirit  will  be  adroit  enough  to  make  it 
out  that  Science  and  Revolution  are  as 
soul  and  body  on  the  one  side,  as  theo- 
logy and  conservatism  are  on  the  other ; 
that    people    who   believe   in  miracles 
must  necessarily  side  with  capital  against 
labour,  and  that  large  standing  armies 
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follow  logically  from  a  belief  in  bene- 
volent design. 

As  to  the  mistake  which  lies  in  con- 
founding   theology  with    supernatural- 
ism  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more 
than  repeat  shortly  what  was  said  in  the 
first  chapter.      First,  then,  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  theology 
and  supernaturalism.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  believe  in  a  God,  and  even  a  personal 
God,  of  whom  Nature  is  the  complete 
and  only  manifestation.     Supernatural- 
ism  is  part  of  the  reigning  theology,  but 
it  is  not  any  necessary  part  of  theology, 
as  such.     Secondly,  when  it  is  said  that 
supernaturalism  is  identical  with  theology, 
this  is  not  true  at  all,  even  of  the  reign- 
ing theology,  i.e.,  of  modern  Christianity. 
Such  a  notion  has  sprung  from  a  con- 
fusion  of  ideas.      In  the  controversy 
between  Christianity  and  science  it  has 
become  usual  for  shortness  to  give  the 
name  of  theology  (meaning  Christianity) 
to  that  part  of  theology  which  science 
controverts.     This  is  a  very  usual  and, 
if  rightly  understood,  a  very  harmless 
controversial  practice.     The  agreements 
between  theology  and  science  may  very 
properly  be  overlooked  by  controversy 
which    is   only   concerned   with   their 
differences.      But    it    is    the    mistake 
constantly  made  by  controversialists  to 
adopt  this  abridged  notation,  as  I  might 
call  it,  outside  the  domain  of  controversy. 
For  example,    Catholicism   means   two 
quite  different  things  according  as  the 
word  is  used  in  controversy  or  not.     In 
controversy  with  Protestantism  Catholi- 
cism means  worship  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saints,  transubstantiation,  purgatory. 
But  no  mistake  could  be  more  monstrous 
than  to  suppose  that  if  all  these  doctrines 
were   removed  Catholicism  would  dis- 
appear.    Ou  the  contrary,  by   far   the 
larger  half  would  remain — worship  of 
God,   worship    of    Christ,  heaven  and 
hell,  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  law  of  love. 
In  the  same  way,  in  controversy  with 
science  Christianity  (not  theology)  and 
Supematuralisrn  are  convertible  terms. 
That  is  to  say,   if  Supernaturalism   is 
refuted,  Science   wins  and  Christianity 
loses  in  the  particular  controversy  in 
which  they  are  engaged.      In  the  con- 


troversial sense  this  is  the  destruction 
of  Christianity,  but  only  in  the  contro- 
versial sense.  For  when  the  worship 
of  God  outside  Nature  is  taken  away 
the  worship  of  God  in  Nature  remains. 
Whether  this  residue  is  important  or 
unimportant  will  be  considered  later; 
at  any  rate  it  is  there ;  and  we  may  say 
at  once  that  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  it  should  turn  out  more  considerable 
than  controversialists  believe,  when  we 
remember  how  habitual  it  is  for  contro- 
versialists to  exaggerate  their  differences, 
and  generally  how  prodigiously  exagge- 
rated is  the  common  estimate  of  the 
province  of  debate  and  dispute  in  human 
affairs. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that   the 
theology  of  the  book  of  Job,  of  many 
of  the  Psalms,  e.g.,  the  104th,  of  many 
passages  in  the  Prophets,  of  many  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  of  many  passages  in 
the  Epistles,  would  remain  unaffected 
if  Supernaturalism  were  entirely  aban- 
doned.   I  will  say  no  more  at  this  stage. 
On  the  whole,  then,  when  we  look  at 
the  great  controversy  of  the  age,  what 
do  we  see  ?     It  is  said  that  a  furious 
attack  upon  theology  is  being  made  by 
the  two  distinct  though  allied  hosts  of 
Science  and  Eevolution.     But  we  see 
something    essentially   different.       We 
see  that  what  is  called  Science  is  indeed 
a  most  formidable  power,  against  whom- 
soever she  may  declare  war,  but  that 
her  enemy  is  not  theology,  but  super- 
naturalism,  and  that  science  herself  has 
all  the  character  of  a  theology,  not  com-r 
ibrting  or  elevating  like  that  she  op- 
poses, but  not  less  capable  of  inspiring 
zeal  and  subduing  the  mind  with  con- 
viction,   and    bearing   in    her   hand   a 
budget  of  practical  reforms ;  and  more- 
over, that  the  Deity  of  her  devotion  is 
not  different,  but  only  a  too  much  dis- 
regarded aspect  of  the  Deity  of  Christ- 
ians.    The  host  of  Re  volution  which 
we  see  approaching  from  another  side 
is  far  less  formidable.     It  is  infuriated, 
but  neither  knows  what  it  would  over- 
throw nor  what  it  would  build.     But 
we  can  see  that  its  enemy  is  not  theo- 
logy at  all,  nor  even  supernaturalism, 
except  in  a   secondary  degree.      It  is 
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enraged  against  an  ancient  corporation, 
which,  having  something  mediaeval  in 
its  constitution,  like  so  many  other 
corporations,  has  been  led  in  the  latest 
centuries  to  make  common  cause  with 
other  mediaeval  institutions  which  were 
endangered  by  the  modern  spirit.  This 
corporation  happens  to  be  the  deposi- 
tary of  a  theology  partly  supernatural- 
istic,  but  we  can  see  plainly  that  had 
it  been  the  depositary  of  modern  science 
itself  it  would  have  excited  just  the 
same  animosity,  nay,  probably  very 
much  more,  for  in  fact  its  creed  in  some 
aspects  is  in  most  remarkable  agreement 
with  the  revolutionary  creed  itself. 

The  result,  then,  is  this — of  atheism, 
that  demoralising  palsy  of  human  na- 
ture, which  consists  in  the  inability  to 
discern  in  the  Universe  any  law  by  which 
human  life  may  be  guided,  there  is  in 
the  present  age  less  danger  than  ever, 
and  it  is  daily  made  more  and  more 


impossible  »by  science  itself:  of  revolt 
against  the  Christian  law  of  Fraternity, 
there  is  also  less  than  ever  in  this  age, 
and  that  redemption  of  the  poor  and 
that  pacification  of  nations  which  Christi- 
anity first  suggested  are  more  prominent 
than  ever  among  the  aspirations 
of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  organisation  of  the  Church  seems 
ill-adapted  to  the  age,  and  seems  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  greatest  danger ;  and,  what 
is  far  more  serious,  the  old  elevating 
communion  with  God,  which  Christi- 
anity introduced,  seems  threatened  by 
the  new  scientific  theology,  which  while 
presenting  to  us  deeper  views  than  ever 
of  His  infinite  and  awful  greatness,  and 
more  fascinating  views  than  ever  of 
His  eternal  beauty  and  glory,  denies 
for  the  present  to  Him  that  human 
tenderness,  justice  and  benevolence 
which  Christ  taught  us  to  see  in  Him. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  first  loud  knock  at  the  street-door 
coining  at  the  end  of  Lesbia's  speech 
saved  John  from  the'embarrassment  of  a 
reply,  and  sentLesbia  fluttering  up  to  the 
mirror  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  to  shake 
out  her  crushed  flounces  before  it,  and 
satisfy  herself  by  a  furtive  glance  into 
its  depths  that  the  colour  had  come 
back  into  her  cheeks,  and  that  none  of 
the  elaborate  plaits  and  bows,  and 
jewel  sprays  on  her  little  head,  had 
been  disarranged  during  her  moment  or 
two  of  self-forgetfulness.  John  watched 
her  during  these  proceedings,  and  again 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, with  some  wonder.  Could  it  be 
the  same  girl,  whose  wistful  glance  had 
a  few  minutes  ago  seemed  to  give  him 
a  glimpse  into  a  heart  full  of  tender 
feeling  and  humble  unexacting  love  1 
Which  was  the  real  Lesbia — the  loyal- 
hearted  maiden  he  had  newly  dis- 
covered, or  the  bright,  mischievous- eyed 
coquette,  whose  vivacity  and  caprices 
kept  the  attention  of  a  dozen  admirers 
happily  on  the  alert  ?  In  order  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  Bride,  John  gave  a  greater 
amount  of  attention  to  the  passing  events 
of  the  evening  than  was  his  wont.  He 
saw  Marniaduke  Pelham  enter  the  room 
with  the  bored,  injured  expression 
on  his  face  that  the  prospect  of  spend- 
ing three  or  four  hours  in  company  in- 
doors usually  brought  there,  and  he 
observed  how  these  looks  of  constraint 
and  annoyance  were  mitigated  and  then 
vanished  altogether  under  the  influence 
of  the  five,  ten  minutes,  quarter-of-an- 
hour's  chat  which  Lesbia,  in  interludes 
of  livelier  flirtations  with  more  eager 
admirers,  contrived  to  bestow  upon  him. 
This  was  carrying  coquetry  too  far, 
John  opined,  as  he  watched  the  honest, 


foolish  face  softening  and  brightening 
till  it  actually  glowed  with  pleasure, 
while  the  treacherous,  glib  talk  went  on. 
Lesbia  ought  to  know  when  feelings 
were  too  real  to  be  played  with,  and 
should  be  able  to  respect  them.  Once, 
when  the  pair  had  disappeared  from 
the  ballroom  fully  twenty  minutes, 
John  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  ante-rooms  and  staircase, 
taking  in  his  wake  a  spectacled  young 
savant,  a  special  pet  of  his,  with  a  view 
of  presenting  him  to  Lesbia  as  a  suit- 
able partner  for  the  next  quadrille,  and 
so  breaking  up  the  dangerous  tete-a-tete. 
Marmaduke  Pelham's  towering  head 
and  broad  shoulders  were  soon  dis- 
cerned behind  a  stand  of  plants  that 
half  filled  a  window- recess  on  the  upper 
landing ;  but  there  was  a  press  of  people 
ascending  and  descending  the  staircase, 
and  John  and  his  friend  were  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  crowd, 
sometimes  approaching  so  near  the  re- 
cess that  they  could  not  avoid  hearing 
scraps  of  the  conversation  of  its  occu- 
pants, and  sometimes  obliged  to  move 
aside  to  let  others  pass.  The  two  voices 
were  eager  and  confidential,  though 
by  no  means  low,  and  the  sentences 
that  reached  John's  ears  were  hardly 
such  as  he  expected  to  hear.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  in  Lesbia's  voice,  "  I  remember 
there  was  a  white  thorn  near  the  gate ; 
but  no  one  ever  told  us  it  had  been 
planted  by  Mr.  Daly  when  Ellen 
was  born.  We  moved  it  and  put  an 
arbutus  there  instead.  I  see  you  know 
the  garden  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
I  do."  "  My  cousin  Ellen  was  always 
describing  it  to  me — that  time  when 
they  spent  a  whole  summer  at  Felham 
Court,  just  after  I  left  college."  "  That 
must  have  been  quite  a  year  and  a  half 
before  I  first  saw  them."  A  movement 
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in  the  crowd  carried  John  farther  off, 
and  when  he  was  again  within  earshot, 
but  pinned  against  the  wall  by  a  barri- 
cade of  ladies'  skirts,  a  fresh  subject 
had  been  started.  Captain  Pelham  had 
actually  taken  a  fold  of  Lesbia's  dress 
between  his  fingers. 

"  Yes,"  he  was  saying,  "  I  know  the 
look  of  this  sort  of  stuff  very .  well. 
My  cousin  Ellen  wore  a  dress  of  it  one 
St.  Patrick's  day,  when  they  were  with 
us  ;  there's  nothing  prettier  in  the  world, 
only  she  had  real  shamrock  to  loop  up 
the  gathers,  or  whatever  you  call  them, 
and  I  got  it  for  her.  By  Jove,  how 
well  I  remember  it !  She  made  me  go 
out  half  a  dozen  times  before  she  would 
allow  that  I  had  gathered  the  right 
things." 

"  I  remember  Ellen  Daly's  Limeiick- 
lace  dress,  too.  She  wore  it  the  very 
first  evening  I  ever  spent -with  them  at 
Whitecliffe,  at  a  little  party  given  for 
Mr.  Pelham  Daly's  coming  of  age.  I 
had  never  been  to  a  dance  before  in  rny 
life,  and  how  I  did  enjoy  it  !  I  made 
up  my  mind  then  that  if  I  ever  had  a 
house  of  my  own,  and  gave  a  ball  in  it, 
I  would  wear  a  dress  exactly  like  Ellen 
Daly's." 

"  But,  somehow, It's  a  first-rate 

dress,  this  of  yours,  and  looks  splen- 
diferous indeed — yet  I  don't  know  that 
it  is  altogether  equal  to  that  one  I 
remember.  It  does  not  fall  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  or  look  so  floating,  like 
a  cloud,  or  wings,  or — I  don't  know 
what — a  kind  of  effect  that  one  can't 
get  out  cf  one's  head  again  when  one 
has  once  seen  it." 

"  Lesbia  !  "  cried  John,  struggling  to 
the  front  at  last,  "  I  have  been  hunting 
you  for  ten  minutes ;  several  people 
are  inquiring  after  you,  and  I  have 
brought  Professor  Fletcher,  who  wishes 
to  be  introduced  to  you  for  the  next 
quadrille."  The  two  behind  the  flower- 
screen  started  apart  as  if  a  bomb  had 
fallen  between  them.  Captain  Pelham 
sprang  upright,  colouring  furiously, 
and  stood  twisting  his  gloves  into  a 
tight  rope,  as  if  he  were  required  in- 
stantly to  wring  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  plants  out  of  them.  Lesbia  recovered 


herself  in  an  instant,  and  sailing  from 
the  shelter  of  the  flower-stand,  executed 
a  stately  little  curtsey  to  Professor  Flet- 
cher, followed  by  an  elaborate  consulta- 
tion of  her  tablets,  during  which  she 
contrived  to  intimate  her  surprise  at 
John's  ignorance  in  supposing  that  her 
hand  for  a  dance  could  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  so  very  little  forethought. 
"The  next  quadrille — the  next  four 
or  five  dances  were,  she  was  sorry  to  say, 
out  of  the  question  ;  but  she  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  what  she  could  do — 
perhaps  No.  19 — it  would  be  after  sup- 
per ;  but " 

"At  least  come  back  into  the  ball- 
room," cried  John,  impatient. 

Lesbia  condescended  to  follow  him, 
but  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the 
crowded  room.  "  The  music  was  begin- 
ning, and  there  was  no  use,"  she  said, 
"  in  going  in  till  her  partner  turned  up, 
he  would  most  likely  come  to  look  for 
her,  and  if  not,  she  was  sure  Professor 
Fletcher  would  prefer  waiting  in  the 
cool  ante-room,  and  John  might  go  and 
tell  Bride  where  she  was  if  he  liked." 

John  retired,  convinced  of  his  inca- 
pacity to  deal  with  ballroom  tactics, 
and  Lesbia  stood  fanning  herself  in  the 
doorway,  and  occasionally  throwing  dis- 
jointed sentences  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  discomfited  Professor,  who  began 
to  wish  heartily  that  he  had  not  said 
anything  to  his  friend  about  wishing  to 
dance.  This  disdainful  jewelled  little 
lady  was  a  more  formidable  partner  than 
he  had  anticipated.  One  or  two  gentle- 
men came  up  to  invite  Miss  Maynard 
to  dance ;  and  Lesbia  again  consulted 
her  tablets.  The  name  was  rubbed  out, 
but — she  was  quite  sure  she  was  waiting 
for  somebody — and  if  he  did  not  appear 
soon,  her  brother  had  brought  her  a 
partner 

"  Who  won't  be  wanted  ;  for  the  right 
one  you're  waiting  for,  without  knowing 
it,  is  here  at  your  elbow  and  dying  with 
impatience,  while  you  talk  of  waiting." 

There  was  again  a  crowd  in  the  door- 
way coming  out  of  the  ballroom,  and 
some  one  leaned  forward,  between  two 
ladies,  and  whispered  these  words  into 
Lesbia's  ear.  Lesbia  looked  back,  hardly 
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able  to  suppress  a  cry  of  astonishment, 
and  met  Connor  Daly's  laughing  eyes 
fixed  admiringly  on  her.  The  next 
moment  he  was  by  her  side,  shaking 
hands  eagerly,  and  drawing  her  fingers 
under  his  arm  to  lead  her  off.  "  Come 
this  way  back  into  the  ballroom ;  we'll 
get  a  seat  behind  the  dancers,  where 
we'll  be  as  quiet  as  if  we  were  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  behind  Castle  Daly,  and 
have  our  talk  out.  I've  been  here  an 
hour  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you.  You  loveliest  darling  of 
the  world,  I  do  believe  you  have  been 
waiting  for  me.  You  have,  indeed,  *  put 
the  green  above  the  red '  triumphantly 
for  me  to-night." 

"  Connor,  how  dare  you  !  "  cried  Les- 
bia,  trying  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his 
arm,  "  how  dare  you  speak  so  to  me  1 " 
(t  I'll  beg  your  pardon  on  my  bended 
knees,  if  you  like ;  but  it's  the  green 
and  white  that's  too  much  for  me  alto- 
gether. To  see  you  '  wearing  the  green ' 
to-day !  What  can  I  do,  but  go  mad 
with  joy  and  triumph  !  " 

"But  I  hope  you  won't.  I  want  to 
hear  about  them  all  at  home.  I  want 
you  to  let  me  stay  and  talk." 

"  Let  you,  you  preciousest  jewel  of 
the  world  that  ever  wore  Old  Ireland's 
colours.  Let  you?" 

"  But,  I  can't  stay  with  you,  if  you 
talk  nonsense.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
to  Bride  and  tell  her  you  are  here ;  and 
there  are  so  many  questions  I  long  to 
ask." 

"  Sit  down  just  here,  then,  behind 
this  fat  old  lady's  back,  and  begin. 
Lac-y-Core  itself  would  hardly  be  better 
shelter  for  us  ;  and  I  vow  there  sha'n't 
come  a  sound  from  my  lips  to  vex  you, 
if  I  have  to  bite  out  my  tongue  to  keep 
the  loving  words  back.  You  can't 
hinder  my  eyes  from  seeing,  thank  the 
powers." 

"You're  not  changed,  Connor,"  said 
Lesbia,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  mi- 
nute, with  a  sort  of  soft  inquiry  in  her 
eyes,  quite  emptied  for  that  minute  of 
their  coquettishness.  "You're  just  the 
same  dear  absurd  boy  you  used  to  be  at 
Whitecliffe,  for  all  that  has  happened 
to  the  others." 


"  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  Miss 
Maynard.  I  the  same  as  I  was  at  White- 
cliffe a  hundred  years  ago  !  I  indifferent 
to  all  that  is  happening  in  Ireland  !  If 
you  really  knew  how  it  is  with  me  you 
would  not  grudge  me  the  spurt  of  high 
spirits  that  nothing  on  earth  but  the 
sight  of  you  looking  kindly  at  me,  and 
wearing  the  colours  that  show  where 
your  heart  is,  could  have  given  me.  I'll 
make  up  for  it  fast  enough  when  the 
evening's  over.  Don't  grudge  my  being 
happy  this  one  night." 

"  Indeed  I  don't,  I  only  want  to  know 
how  you  come  to  be  here.  They  are 
some  of  them  ill  at  home,  are  not 
they?" 

"My  mother  has  been  ill,  and  Pel- 
ham  ;  but  they  are  recovering.  I  have 
not  been  home  very  lately.  Ellen  said  I 
should  only  be  another  anxiety  ;  and 
you  know  I  am  supposed  to  be  studying 
in  Dublin  for  the  Irish  bar." 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  in  London?" 

"You  ask  me  that?" 

"  Why  should  not  I  ask  you  ? " 

"  You  did  not  send  for  me,  your  own 
most  generous,  kindest-hearted,  beautiful 
self." 

"  I  send  for  you,  Connor — what  can 
you  mean  ? " 

"  There,  sit  down  again — don't  burn 
me  altogether  to  cinders  with  your 
angry  looks — and  I'll  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened, and  you  shall  say  whether  I  was 
so  very  far  wrong  in  supposing  your  kind 
hand  was  in  it,  knowing  as  I  do  that 
you  are  with  us  in  your  heart.  You 
must  have  heard  that  there  has  been  a 
talk  of  sending  delegates  from  our  party 
to  Paris,  to  congratulate  the  Provisional 
Government  on  the  success  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  in  France.  Smith  O'Brien  was 
to  be  the  chief,  but  several  names  of 
younger  men  were  mentioned  as  likely 
to  be  chosen  as  his  colleagues,  and  one 
of  the  newspapers  named  me.  I'm  not 
thought  such  an  absurd  boy  among 
the  boys  at  Conciliation  Hall,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  You  are  all  absurd  boys  together 
there,  John  would  say." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  should  have  been 
chosen,  however ;  the  meeting  was  to 
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have  been  held  to-day,  and  has  been 
postponed ;  but  two  days  ago,  the  day 
after  my  name  had  been  printed  in  the 
Nation  as  a  possible  delegate,  I  had  a 
letter,  inclosing  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
purporting  to  be  from  a  friend  who 
wished  to  save  the  Association  the  ex- 
pense of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  re- 
questing in  return  that  I  would  come 
up  to  London  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  await  my  associates  there.  I 
took  the  letter  to  D'Arcy  O'Donnell 
told  him " 

"  That  you  thought  it   came   from 
me." 

" Don't  be  angry;  he  is  the  closest 
friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  could 
not  be  that  without  having  heard  of 
you.  Besides,  he  stayed  in  Connemara 
for  six  weeks,  between  the  Hollow  and 
Eagle's  Edge,  and  got  to  care  for  us 
all  like  a  brother,  or  better,  and  has  had 
your  name  brought  up  to  him  oftener 
than  you  may  suppose.  He  advised 
me  to  obey  you,  feeling  sure  that 
you  had  a  good  reason  for  the  com- 
mand you  sent,  and  that,  English- 
woman as  you  are,  you  are  true  to  the 
cause  in  your  heart.  Besides,  he  was 
quite  sure  I  should  lose  nothing  by 
coming,  for  there  would  be  no  fighting 
to-day  ;  so  I  came, — and  now  I'm  here, 
you  won't  tell  me  you  did  not  send  for 
me  1  The  letter  had  a  London  post- 
mark, and  the  handwriting  was  like 
yours,  a  little  disguised." 
,  "Then  it  was  John  who  wrote  it. 
He  reads  all  the  Irish  newspapers,  and 
he  was  very  anxious,  I  know,  about 
the  expected  disturbances  to-day.  He 
wanted  to  lure  you  out  of  the  way  of 
getting  yourself  into  a  scrape.  Not  for 
your  own  sake,  no,  nor  for  mine — of 
that  I  can  assure  you — but  to  shield 
your  people  at  home  from  additional 
troubles  on  your  account;  he  thinks 
they  have  enough  already." 

A  cloud  of  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion passed  over  Connor's  face,  and  then, 
recovering  himself,  he  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. "Well,  I've  been  duped;  but, 
after  all,  the  best  of  the  bargain  remains 
with  me.  I've  lost  none  of  the  fun  in 
Dublin,  and  as  I've  got  the  money  I'll 


go  to  Paris  with  the  delegates,  and  see 
what  successful  Revolutionists  look  like ; 
and  if  after  that,  and  the  sight  I'm 
having  to-night,  I  let  myself,  through 
any  one's  stratagem,  be  kept  out  of  the 
thick  of  the  real  fighting  when  it 
comes,  you  may  say  what  you  like  of 
me,  for  I  shall  deserve  it." 

"Connor,  you  really  must  believe 
that  I  did  not  know  of  your  coming, 
and  do  not  wear  this  dress  to  encourage 
you  in  the  schemes  that  John  says  are 
mad  and  wicked." 

"  What  do  you  wear  it  for,  then  ? " 

"  One  can  love  Ireland,  as  Ellen  and 
Mrs.  O'Flaherty  do,  without  wanting 
people  to  fight." 

"  I  don't  call  it  loving  a  country  to 
see  her  trampled  upon  and  not  want  to 
fight.  You  don't  sympathise  with  us 
then,  after  all  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  jtour  own  imagination 
that  ever  made  you  think  I  did.  You 
wrote  verses  about  my  sympathising 
with  you,  and  I  only  read  them." 

"  It's  very  hard  on  a  fellow  to  be 
lifted  up  to  the  height  of  hope,  and 
then  thrown  down  again.  Babette,  a 
minute  ago,  I  thought  you  loved  me.;> 

"  Hush,  the  music  has  ceased,  and 
the  old  lady  has  turned  her  head 
round  to  listen  to  what  we  are  saying. 
Let  me  take  you  to  Bride." 

"  No,  no,  I  will  have  it  out  with  you 
now  we  have  begun.  I  must  know  the 
truth,  and  besides  I  would  not  have 
your  brother  see  me  here  for  worlds; 
he  shall  never  know  I  was  taken  in  so 
easily.  Does  not  that  large  window  at 
the  end  of  the  room  open  on  to  a 
balcony1?  Let  us  go  there  while  the 
crowd  pass  on  to  supper."  The  balcony 
proved  to  be  empty  when  they  gained 
it.  Connor  leaned  against  one  of  the 
iron  pillars,  and  Lesbia  stood  and  looked 
up  at  him  quite  unembarrassed,  not 
even  troubling  herself  to  pull  to  pieces 
the  leaves  of  the  creepers  near  her. 

"Babette,"  he  began,  "I  did  think 
you  loved  me.  Ever  since  those  old 
Whitecliffe  days  I  have  thought  so.  I 
don't  mean  that  I'm  a  fit  match  for  you 
— of  course  I  know  I'm  not — but  I'm 
not  a  fool  exactly,  and  I  intend,  and 
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always  have  intended,  to  make  myself 
something  you  could  be  proud  of  in 
the  end.  I  believed  you'd  take  me  on 
trust  for  the  present,  because  I  always 
thought  you  loved  me." 

"  Yes,  Connor,  I  know  you  did," 
Lesbia  answered ;  "  I  know  you  thought 
so  in  the  old  Whitecliffe  days ;  but  that 
was  not  your  loving  me." 

"  Not  loving  you  !  I  not  love  you  1 
What  can  you  mean  ?  Why,  from  the 
very  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  thought 
you  the  sweetest,  brightest,  dearest, 
most  delightful  little  girl  in  the  whole 
world." 

"Yes,  but " 

"  What  more  would  you  have  1" 

"  Nothing  more — not  so  much  from 
you,  dear  Connor ;  only  that  you  should 
leave  off  thinking  anything  about  love, 
and  let  us  be  true  friends.  I  have  been 
to  blame,  for  I  used  to  want  everybody 
to  be  in  love  with  me ;  but  I  am  changed 
now.  I  am  tired  of  lovers,  and  I  want 
you  for  a  friend  to  whom  I  can  talk 
comfortably,  and  who  will  help  me." 

"That's  all!  And  you  stand  there 
smiling  and  holding  out  your  hand  as 
if  jou  did  not  even  believe  that  what 
you  say  is  a  terrible  disappointment, 
when  I  really  do  love  you  so  much,  and 
was  so  sure  that  you  cared  about  me,  at 
least  a  little,  in  the  other  way." 

"  That  was  a  pity ;  but  friendship  is 
better  than  nothing,  is  it  not  1  and  we 
can  be  good  friends." 

"Tell  me  the  whole  truth.  Is  it  that 
you  think  Pelham  loves  you  better  than 
I  do?" 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Connor  Daly; 
I  am  going  into  the  house." 

He  caught  her  dress  as  she  was  dis- 
appearing through  the  window.  "Ba- 
tette,  dear  Babette,  don't  go  away  angry 
with  me.  Wo  are  friends  if  you  like, 
and  I  will  never  say  another  word  to 
vex  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Then  let  us  shake  hands,  and  come 
into  the  house  to  supper." 

"  No,  not  yet.  Come  back  to  the  end 
of  the  balcony ;  I  have  something  else 
to  say  to  you,  something  that  O'Don- 
nell  advised  me  to  tell  you,  though  we 
thought  then  that  it  would  be  a  good 


deal  easier  for  me  to  speak  than  I  shall 
find  it  now.  Yes — come  ;  it's  nothing 
about  myself,  so  you  may  as  well  listen." 

They  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the 
little  balcony;  but  Connor  crossed  his 
arms  on  the  parapet,  and  took  a  long 
look  down  into  the  street  before  he 
entered  on  his  new  subject. 

"Babette,"  he  began,  looking  up  at 
last,  "the  hardest  part  is,  that  as  you 
won't  believe  how  much  I  love  you,  you 
won't  give  me  credit  for  being  as  gene- 
rous as  I  really  am  in  telling  you  the 
story  I  have  brought  you  here  to  hear. 
You'll  never  know  what  an  effort  it 
costs  me  to  put  away  my  last  chance 
with  my  own  hands,  and  quite  give  you 
up,  by  telling  you  this — for  T  know  it's 
just  that  I  shall  be  doing." 

"  I  thought  you  were  noi  going  to 
talk  aboul  yourself." 

"  Only  those  few  words  ;  and  I  think 
you  might  be  kind  to  a  fellow  who  feels 
he  is  cutting  the  last  inch  of  ground 
from  under  his  feet,  and  who  is  sore 
and  bruised  enough  with  one  fall 
already." 

"Dear  Connor,  when  you  think  it 
over  you  will  see  I  am  right ;  but  you 
said  we  were  not  to  discuss  that  again." 

"I  will  make  myself  of  consequence 
to  Ireland  if  I  am  not  to  you,  and  some 
day  you  sha'n't  be  ashamed  of  having 
had  me  for  your  first  lover  ;  for,  Ba- 
bette, I  did  love  you  first — long  before 
Pelham  began  to  take  any  notice  of  you. 
But  now  I'll  go  on  to  what  you'll  care 
to  hear.  I  meant  to  tell  it  you  when 
I  was  sure  of  you,  when  the  pleasure 
you  would  take  in  it  would  be  pride  in 
the  brother  I  was  giving  you.  Babette, 
Pelham  has  had  a  chance,  that  I  would 
have  given  the  world  for,  of  punishing 
a  fellow  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
you,  and  complained  publicly  that  you 
had  jilted  him  after  giving  him  good 
reason  to  think  you  cared  for  him. 
D'Arcy  was  present  when  the  quarrel 
took  place,  and  says  that  no  one  could 
have  behaved  better  than  Pelham  all 
through.  The  other  was  such  a  vulgar 
low  fellow,  he  deserved  nothing  but 
the  thrashing  he  got  on  the  spot ;  but 
Pelham  accepted  his  challenge  rather 
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than  that  any  one  should  have  occasion 
to  say  he  was  not  ready  to  abide  by  all 
the  consequences  of  his  interference.  I 
had  not  even  the  chance  that  I  think 
he  might  have  given  his  own  brother  of 
going  out  with  him  ;  he  took  D'Arcy  for 
his  second,  and  I  never  heard  a  breath 
of  it  till  it  was  all  over.  It  happened 
a  day  or  two  before  Pelham  was  taken 
ill  of  the  fever." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  you  need  not  tell  me 
any  more.  I  heard  all  about  it  three 
weeks  ago." 

"Who  could  have  told  you?  We 
thought  we  kept  the  duel  very  close ; 
and  as  for  the  other  side,  they  cut  such 
a  poor  figure,  I  should  have  thought 
they  would  have  held  their  tongues. " 

"  Such  things  always  get  tallied  of,  I 
suppose.  Nora  Joice  wrote  me  the  whole 
story,  my  share  in  it  as  well  as  the  rest." 

"So  in  all  this  business  I'm  not  even 
to  have  the  glory  of  cutting  my  own 
throat.  Somebody  else  finished  off  my 
chance,  it  seems,  before  I  even  knew  it." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Connor,  if  you 
think  that  hearing  this  story  has  changed 
in  the  slightest  degree  my  thoughts  of 
any  one  but  myself.  I  was  more  ashamed 
and  unhappy  than  I  had  ever  been  in 
my  life  before,  when  I  heard  it,  for  I 
knew  it  was  my  vanity  that  had  obliged 
some  one  to  risk  his  life  to  save  my 
name  from  being  lightly  spoken  of,  but 
it  did  not  alter  my  way  of  thinking  of 
any  one  else." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  like 
old  Pelham  at  all  the  better  for  his 
pluck  in  punishing  the  man  who  slan- 
dered you.  Well,  it  would  be  odd  if  I 
were  to  begin  to  speak  up  for  him  to 
you,  but  I  must  say  I  don't  understand 
your  not  being  the  least  touched  or 
grateful." 

"  I  did  not  say  that." 

"Babette,  I  think  I  see  what  is  the 
only  other  thing  you  can  mean,  but  I 
sha'n't  say  it,  or  else  you'll  run  away  from 
me  again.  If  you  do  not 'like  him  the 
better  for  that,  it  must  be  because " 

"  You  said  you  would  not  say  it." 

"  Then  shake  hands  upon  it.  It's  all 
over  with  me,  and  I  give  in,  and  I'll  do 
my  best  not  to  grudge  you  to  Pelham, 
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for  he  has  behaved  very  well  to  me 
since  he  has  been  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  been  friendly  to  D'Arcy, 
which  counts  for  a  great  deal  with  me. 
I  would  not  have  believed  this  could 
happen  in  the  old  Whitecliffe  days, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  imitate  Darby 
O'Roone,  and  complain  of  the  sweet 
ways  that  ought  to  make  every  one  who 
sees  you  proud  to  love  you,  and  ready 
to  serve  you  all  his  life  for  nothing." 

"No,  not  for  nothing,  Connor;  we 
are  always  to  be  the  best  friends  in  the 
world,  you  know ;  and  supposing  that 
your  guess  is  true,  don't  you  see  I  have 
let  you  know  more  about  my  thoughts 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world  1  I  have 
trusted  you." 

"  You  have  trusted  me  and  you  shall 
never  repent  it.  Don't  be  angry,  dear; 
that  one  kiss  on  your  hand  Pelham 
himself  would  not  grudge  me.  It  was 
to  seal  beforehand  a  bargain  we  have  to 
make.  I  meant  to  ask  it  as  a  favour, 
but  now  it's  you  that'll  thank  me,  I 
expect,  for  coming  to  you.  I  did  not 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  duel  for  no- 
thing. I  wanted  some  one  I  could 
trust,  and  whose  heart  I  thought  was 
with  us,  to  know  the  danger  that  Pel- 
ham  is  in  from  having  made  an  enemy 
of  Darby  O'Koone.  Darby  has  sworn 
to  be  revenged,  and  D'Arcy  and  I  know, 
though  through  such  secret  ways  that 
we  can  make  no  use  of  our  knowledge, 
that  he  has  set  spies  to  work,  and  is 
plotting  to  convict  Pelham  of  acting 
secretly  for  us  ;  and  by  and  by,  if  there 
is  a  rising,  and  things  should  go  wrong, 
which  is  just  possible,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared with  what  will  pass  for  evidence 
against  Pelham.  We  are  ready  to  take 
the  risk  of  failure  and  of  all  that  will 
follow  ;  we  think  that  anything  is  better 
than  letting  our  people  die  tamely,  or 
submit  to  be  packed  in  gangs  and  sent 
from  their  own  land  across  the  seas  ; 
but  we  don't  want  to  have  others 
dragged  in  to  share  the  danger  against 
their  will.  You  see,  it's  my  mother  I'm 
thinking  of.  It  would  be  hard  on  her 
to  have  Pelham  touched  ;  I  don't  count 
for  so  much  with  any  one,  it  seems,  and 
should  have  no  scruple  in  going  in  for 
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anything  that  may  turn  up,  if  only  he 
•were  secured  from  being  involved  in 
danger  with  me." 

"  Eut  oh,  Connor,  surely  if  he  does 
keep  clear — if  he  has  nothing  to  do 
•with  your  conspiracies,  he  cannot  bo 
brought  into  danger." 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  were  no  in- 
nocent people  imprisoned  and  hanged 
after  '98 — no  spies  then  like  O'Roone, 
who  succeeded  in' wreaking  their  private 
revenge  under  cover  of  zeal  for  Govern- 
ment ?  Have  not  you  learned  so  much 
Irish  history  as  that  from  Ellen  and 
me  ?" 

"Dear  Connor,  tell  me  what  you 
think  I  can  do.  Imprisoned  ! — hanged  ! 
Oh,  I  did  not  know  it  was  such  dangers 
as  those  you  were  thinking  of." 

"  Of  course  we  don't  mean  -it  to  be 
like  '98  over  again  '}  we  hope  to  succeed 
this  time,  as  the  French  have  done  ;  but 
I  for  one  shall  go  in  for  it  with  a  gayer 
heart  if  I  can  secure  that,  whatever 
happens  to  us,  O'Roone's  spite  will  be 
balked  of  its  gratification ;  it  was 
mainly  to  trust  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness to  you  that  I  came  here  to-night." 

"  Tell  me  what  I  can  do — and  indeed, 
indeed " 

"  There,  there,  don't  tremble  so  and 
turn  pale,  or  I  don't  know  how  I'll  ever 
be  able  to  bear  it  without  offending 
you  again.  Why,  how  your  eyes  shine, 
Babette,  as  if  I  had  asked  you  to  face  a 
dozen  mad  bulls,  or  march  up  to  a  scaf- 
fold; I  believe  you'd  do  it,  and  who 
would  have  thought  it  of  you,  who  used 
to  cry  at  getting  your  feet  wet]  Pelham's 
a  luckier  fellow  than  even  I  knew,  and 
how  I'll  ever  keep  myself  from  grudging 
him  his  monstrous  happiness  goodness 
knows." 

"  Oh,  Connor,  can't  you  go  on  being 
serious  till  you  have  told  me  what  you 
want  me  to  do  ? " 

"  I  am  as  serious  as  the  grave,  and 
don't  know  that  I  shall  ever  be  any- 
thing else  after  the  blow  you  have  given 
me,  Babette.  What  I  want  of  you  is 
only  to  go  back  to  Castle  Daly,  and 
keep  your  brother  there  till  the  end  of 
the  summer.  I  can  promise  you  that 
whatever  happens,  let  the  rising  spread 


to  whatever  dimensions  it  may,  neither 
you  nor  he,  nor  any  one  belonging  to 
you,  shall  be  in  any  danger.  I  want 
your  brother  there  to  secure  the  pre- 
sence of  one  honest  witness  to  the  part 
Pelham  takes  ;  some  one  who  will  dis- 
criminate fairly  between  encouraging 
disaffection  and  his  efforts  to  protect 
the  poor  wretches  whom  O'Eoone,  for 
his  own  purposes,  is  hunting  from  their 
homes.  Of  course  the  wretches  are 
most  of  them  with  us.  How  would 
they  not  be?  But  I  believe  your  bro- 
ther, even  at  such  a  time  as  this,  will 
be  just  enough  not  to  confuse  common 
humanity  with  disaffection  to  Govern- 
ment. What  with  deaths  and  deser- 
tion, there  is  no  one  left  of  any  standing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  except  ourselves 
and  the  O'Eoones ;  and  whichever  way 
events  fall  out,  Darby  will  have  no  other 
object  but  to  scrape  out  some  advantage 
to  himself  and  some  ill  to  his  enemies 
through  all." 

"  How  I  hate  to  think  that  I  ever  let 
him  believe  I  tolerated  his  flattery." 

"  Well,  Eabette,  when  you  count  up 
your  rejected  lovers  and  flatterers,  don't 
put  me  in  the  same  list  with  Darby 
O'Eoone,  that's  all  I  ask.  I  don't  say 
I've  never  tried  to  put  a  bit  of  the  blarney 
over  you  for  fun,  but  it  was  only  the 
words  that  were  froth  ;  there  was  the 
real  thing,  strong  and  sound,  underneath, 
though  you  don't  choose  to  believe  it. 
Hark !  there's  the  music  beginning 
again.  Some  one  will  come  to  look  for 
you  in  a  minute.  I  suppose  I  had 
better  say  good-bye;  and  you'll  give 
me  your  hand  to  kiss  again,  I  know." 

"  Won't  you  stay  a  little  longer  and 
see  your  aunt  and  uncle  and  cousins  ? 
They  are  all  here  to-night." 

"  Not  for  worlds — the  only  pleasant 
thought  I'll  ever  get  out  of  this  evening 
will  be  the  recollection  of  how  skilfully 
I  dodged  them  the  hour  and  a  half  while 
I  was  waiting  to  get  hold  of  you.  I 
stood  in  the  shade  of  that  statue  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  and  heard  my  uncle 
Charles  entertain  that  old  man  there  in 
a  wig  with  his  opinion  of  his  Irish  re- 
lations, and  of  Young  Ireland,  as  repre- 
sented 'by  his  nephew,  Connor  Daly." 
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"  That  tall  gentleman  is  a  Privy 
Councillor." 

"Then  he  knows  Uncle  Charles's 
receipt  for  governing  Ireland,  and  de- 
voutly I  hope  he  will  get  it  acted  upon, 
so  as  to  give  us  a  chance.  You're  not 
afraid,  Babettfi.  You.  know  you'll  be 
safe  at  Castle  Daly  whatever  happens. 
I  take  it  that  you've  promised  me  to  go 
there." 

"  For  Ellen's  sake  and  your  mother's." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  understood  ;  it's  my 
mother  of  course  you  go  to  take  care  of. 
Even  you  can't  get  along  without  the 
blarney,  you  see,  Babette,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  Connor,  when  I've  let  you  say 
and  guess  more  than  I  shall  dare  to 
think  of — when  I  have  trusted  you 
so " 

"  And  destroyed  me  altogether." 

"You'll  go  to  Paris  to-morrow,  and 
forget  it  all." 

'•'  I  sha'n't ;  I  shall  go  back  to  Dublin, 
and  but  for  the  thought  of  the  fighting 
that's  coming,  I'd  be  ready  to  hang  my- 
self. However,  there  is  that  to  look 
forward  to,  and  D'Arcy — and  I'll  go  in 
for  it  all  now  with  a  free  heart.  Now 
give  me  your  hand  quick,  there's  your 
brother  coming  to  look  for  you."  Con- 
nor pressed  his  lips  fervently  on  the  little 
hand  held  towards  him,  and  then  re- 
treated into  the  furthest  shade  of  the 
balcony,  while  Lesbia  went  forward  to 
meet  John  in  the  window  opening. 

"  No,  dear  John/'  she  said  sweetly ; 
"  I  have  not  been  down  to  supper  yet ; 
but  I  should  like  to  go  now  with 
you,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
take  me."  Her  floating  white  skirts 
nearly  filled  the  window,  but  while  she 
slipped  her  hand  under  his  arm,  John 
managed  to  glance  round  among  the 
shrubs,  and  caught  sight  of  a  coat- 
tailed  figure,  leaning  over  the  iron  rails 
and  gazing  intently  into  the  street. 
"  One  of  Lesbia's  numerous  lovers." 
He  was  too  much  annoyed  to  risk  losing 
his  temper  by  further  investigation. 
"  She  is  an  arrant  coquette,"  he  said  to 
himself,  with  a  sigh.  "  Bride  is  right ; 
she  cares  only  for  conquest.  We  are 
bound  to  watch  over  her  carefully,  and 
not  lose  any  chance  that  oifers  of 


giving  her  into  respectable  safe  keeping. 
Marmaduke  Pelham  has  certainly  a 
peculiar  method  of  love-making  ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is  love  he  is  making  to  her, 
and  for  the  future  I  will  be  more  care- 
ful not  to  show  him  how  much  he 
bores  me." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LESBIA'S  first  experience  of  the  fact, 
that  riches  sometimes  take  the  shape  of 
fetters,  holding  their  possessors  back 
from  the  attainment  of  their  wishes, 
came  to  her  as  she  lay  in  bed  late  on 
the  morning  after  the  ball,  too  tired  to 
get  up,  and  too  restless  to  go  to  sleep 
again.  The  sunshine  streaming  through 
the  closed  shutters  was  reflected  in 
long  green  rays  from  a  little  heap  of 
trinkets  on  the  dressing  table,  where 
she  had  wearily  thrown  them  on  un- 
dressing last  night,  and  conspicuous, 
just  in  the  level  streak  of  light  on  the 
floor,  lay  one  of  the  bouquets  of  sham- 
rock from  her  lace  dress,  that  had  caught 
on  an  orange-tree,  and  been  torn  away 
when  she  turned  from  Connor  in  the 
balcony.  The  whole  scene  rushed  back 
en  her  memory,  and  she  sat  up  in  bed, 
bent  her  face  down  on  her  hands,  and 
mentally  acted  it  all  over  again,  word 
by  word.  She  had  never,  she  thought, 
liked  Connor  half  as  well  before  as  she 
did  now,  when  he  understood  more  of 
what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world. 
Ah,  yes,  and  Lesbia's  face,  under  the 
shelter  of  her  clasped  hands,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  grew  crimson 
at  the  thought.  Ah,  yes,  more  than  that 
other  person  should  ever  know  or  would 
care  to  know.  This  secret  alliance  with 
Connor  seemed  a  great  gain,  it  as  good 
as  gave  her  a  brother  nearly  of  her  own 
age,  whom  she  need  not  be  afraid  of.  A 
brother  very  unlike  John — yet,  how 
kind  John  had  been,  when  he  had  put 
his  arm  round  her,  and  spoken  of  return- 
ing to  Connemara — what  a  curious  new 
look  had  come  into  his  eyes  !  Help  to 
keep  her  last  night's  promise  to  Connor 
might  be  reckoned  upon  "securely  from 
that  quarter  Lesbia  felt  sure,  and  smiled 
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to  herself,  as  all  that  was  implied  in 
John's  willingness  to  aid  her  grew 
clear  to  her  mind.  John  in  love ! — 
•who  would  have  thought  it ! — all  his 
learning  and  the  talents  of  which  Bride 
was  so  proud,  not  having  saved  him 
from  being  as  silly  as  herself.  So  far 
the  way  looked  tolerably  clear,  but  from 
this  point  difficulties  in  the  shape  of 
social  duties  began  to  start  up.  A 
week  or  two  ago  these  same  prospects 
would  have  been  counted  pleasures,  now 
they  appeared  wretched  mean  hin- 
drances, standing  in  the  way  of  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  she  really  cared  to 
do : — engagements  for  balls  and  pleasure- 
parties,  made  with  this  and  that  grand 
acquaintance  ;  proposed  visits  from  dear 
friends;  plans  for  constant  meetings, 
and  exchange  of  gaieties  entered  into 
with  the  Pelhams — and  behind  all  these 
lay  the  worst  hindrance  of  all,  a  cer- 
tain cold  disapproving  expression  that 
was  sure  to  come  over  Bride's  face 
whenever  either  she  or  John  ventured 
on  any  remark  that  had  a  latent  design 
of  proving  the  superiority  of  Castle 
Daly  to  any  other  residence.  How  could 
Lesbia  approach  her  sister  while  she 
was  in  this  mood,  and  propose  such  a 
startling  plan  as  that  they  should  give 
up  their  London  house  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  abandoning  all  en- 
gagements, go  off  suddenly  to  Conne- 
mara,  where  people  had  nothing  to  eat, 
and  were  dying  by  thousands  of  fever, 
and  were  expected  soon  to  begin  cutting 
each  other's  throats  by  way  of  change 
of  suffering  1  There  was  not  one  good 
or  even  plausible  reason  to  assign  for 
such  a  proceeding,  except  that  secret 
one  which  Lesbia  thought  her  lips  could 
no  more  speak  out  to  Bride,  than  her 
shoulders  could  put  forth  wings  to  cany 
her  across  the  sea.  If  only  a  plausible 
motive  for  breaking  her  intimacy  with 
the  Pelhams  should  arise,  Bride  might 
accept  that  as  sufficient  explanation  for 
giving  up  the  remaining  gaieties  of  the 
season.  It  would  certainly  be  awkward 
to  be  perpetually  meeting  people  one 
had  offended  irrevocably.  As  these  last 
thoughts  crossed  Lesbia's  mind,  she 
lifted  up  her  head,  put  her  tumbled 


hair  away  from  her  hot  forehead,  and 
rang  the  bell  for  her  maid  to  dress  her. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  correct  or 
maidenly  to  wish  to  receive  an  offer 
from  a  man  she  did  not  love  and  meant 
to  refuse,  just  for  the  sake  of  affording 
her  an  excuse  for  leaving  a  place  she 
was  tired  of,  and  going  where  her  heart 
was  (Lesbia  acknowledged  all  this  to 
herself) ;  Bride  would  be  shocked  at 
such  a  design ;  but  when  one  is  a 
coward,  and  is  driven  into  a  corner,  and 
above  all,  when  the  welfare  of  the  per- 
son one  secretly  loves  depends  on  one's 
movements,  one  cannot  afford  to  be 
curious  about  expedients,  but  must  be 
satisfied  to  adopt  the  readiest  that  comes 
to  hand.  And  after  all  this  expedient 
was  less  objectionable  than  might  be 
thought  at  first  sight.  Its  only  aim  was 
to  draw  rather  quickly  to  a  conclusion  a 
sham  courtship,  that  had  no  heart  in  it 
on  either  side,  and  that  yet  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  necessitate  some  sort  of  ex- 
planation to  end  it.  A  little  manoeu- 
vring to  bring  the  crisis  at  once  was 
surely  no  great  matter. 

"  Yes,"  Lesbia  said  to  her  maid,  who 
was  by  this  time  plaiting  her  hair  before 
the  glass,  "  I  will  be  dressed  in  my 
habit,  and  go  down  to  breakfast,  ready 
for  my  ride.  The  Miss  Pelhams  always 
ride  the  morning  after  a  ball,  and  I  will 
send  round  a  little  note  to  beg  them  to 
call  for  me." 

"  And  I  will  see  that  the  note  goes 
at  once,  Miss,"  the  maid  answered  with 
a  meaning  simper  that,  reflected  in  the 
glass,  caught  Lesbia's  eyes,  and  brought 
a  flush  of  vexation  and  shame  to  her 
face,  but  did  not  induce  her  to  alter 
her  purpose. 

John  was  puzzled  and  Bride  trium- 
phant at  the  increased  inclination  for 
the  Pelhams'  society  Lesbia  showed 
during  the  fortnight  that  succeeded  the 
ball.  She  had  always  received  the  at- 
tentions of  the  family  graciously,  but 
now  she  appeared  to  have  no  interest  in 
any  engagement  in  which  they  uere  not 
included. 

"  Can  you  understand  it,  John  ? " 
Bride  asked  one  evening  when  she 
caught  her  brother  alone  at  the  end  of 
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a  day  on  which  she  had  martyrized  her- 
self by  acting  chaperone  to  Lesbia  on 
a  water  party  to  Richmond  with  the 
Pelhams.  "Can  you  understand  the 
new  attitude  of  affairs  between  Babette 
and  Captain  Pelham  ?  She  has  aban- 
doned all  her  former  flirtations,  and 
keeps  close  to  the  Pelhams  wherever  we 
go ;  and  just  as  she  is  become  more  satis- 
factory, when  the  mother  and  sisters 
can  hardly  speak  of  her  without  tears  of 
admiration  and  happiness  in  their  eyes, 
the  young  man  himself  appears  to  be 
drawing  back.  Lady  Pelham  has  been 
talking  to  me  all  the  way  home  as  if  it 
were  a  settled  thing;  and  yet  I  ob- 
served that  though  Captain  Pelham 
walked  by  Lesbia's  side,  and  went  in  the 
same  boat,  he  hardly  spoke  a  word  to 
her  ;  and  when  one  of  his  sisters  called 
on  him  to  perform  some  little  service, 
he  gave  her  a  look  that  was  absolutely 
savage.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  her 
inclination  has  outrun  his !  It  would 
never  do  to  have  our  poor  little  beauty 
throwing  herself  at  any  man's  head.  I 
had  rather  a  thousand  times  that  she 
married  Connor  Daly." 

"  You  may  set  your  mind  at  ease,  I 
think  I  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  any  strangeness  there  may 
have  been  in  Marmaduke's  manner  to- 
day. He  was  in  an  awkward  position. 
I  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  un- 
comfortable than  passing  a  day  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  lady  to  whom  one 
has  pledged  oneself  to  make  an  offer  at 
a  specified  time  that  is  not  just  then.'7 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Has  Captain 
Pelham  been  talking  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  joined  me  last  night  when  I  was 
leaving  the  House,  after  hearing  Smith 
O'Brien  speak,  and  late  as  it  was,  kept 
me  pacing  up  and  down  before  this  door 
above  an  hour  talking  of  his  plans  and 
hopes  about  Lesbia." 

"  Indeed  !  Were  you  satisfied  1  What 
did  he  say  1 " 

"  Talking  is  not  his  forte,  as  you 
know.  The  conference  lasted  an  hour 
certainly ;  but  I  fear  the  impression  left 
on  my  mind  at  the  end  as  to  what  had 
been  actually  said  was  something  hazy. 
I  gathered,  however,  that  his  regiment 


is  ordered  immediately  to  Ireland  ;  that 
his  father  wishes  him  to  sell  out,  not  to 
interrupt  his  courtship  of  Lesbia,  but 
will  sanction  his  remaining  in  the  army 
till  all  prospect  of  disturbance  is  over, 
if  he  can  bring  his  affairs  in  that 
quaiter  to  a  conclusion  at  once.  The 
mother  and  sisters  are  not  to  know 
anything  of  the  destination  of  the  regi- 
ment at  present,  lest  they  should  insist 
too  strenuously  on  the  selling  out.  He 
himself  has  what  appears  to  me  a  singu- 
larly exaggerated  idea  of  Lesbia's  good 
sense,  and  is  willing  to  leave  the  decision 
of  his  future  course  in  her  hands  if  she 
accepts  him." 

"  But  his  feelings  !  Did  it  strike  you, 
from  what  he  said,  that  he  was  properly 
in  love  with  her  ? " 

"  On  that  point  I  decline  to  give  an 
opinion.  His  admiration  of  her  good 
sense  implies  a  considerable  amount  of 
infatuation ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
questioaed  me  so  anxiously  on  the  like- 
lihood of  her  having  another  attachment 
that  I  half  suspected  he  was  searching 
about  for  an  excuse  for  not  offering 
himself.  Lesbia  will  find  out  what  he 
means  by  a  happy  instinct,  I  trust. 
Such  intricacies  are  beyond  me." 

"  I  wonder  why  he  did  not  speak  to 
her  to-day." 

u  He  is  coming  here  to  morrow  morn- 
ing ;  I  begged  for  the  delay.  I  want  to 
prepare  the  child — to  warn  her  not  to  be 
hurried  into  a  decision  because  people 
are  expecting  it  of  her." 

"  But  if  the  decision  is  a  wise  one, 
why  should  not  the  expectations  of  older 
heads  have  due  weight  ?  I  suspect  that 
some  of  the  happiest  marriages  are  settled 
so.  I  hope  I  am  not  very  worldly- 
minded,  but  when  I  think  of  the  tran- 
quil safe  life  that  being  taken  into  such 
a  worthy  family  as  the  Pelhams  will  se- 
cure to  Lesbia,  and  compare  it  with  the 
agitation  and  risk  that  an  attachment  to 
such  a  man  as  Connor  Daly  would  in- 
evitably bring,  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
a  little  gentle  persuasion  may  be  allow- 
able." 

"  How  much  you  women  think  of 
safety,  as  if  mere  freedom  from  emotion 
were  the  great  boon  to  be  asked  of  life  ! 
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— secure  eating  and  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing and  dressing,  a  life  of  unbroken  rou- 
tine !  Is  that  such  a  desirable  fate  in 
your  eyes  that  you  would  force  it  on 
your  friends  1 " 

Bride  came  close,  and  put  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders.  "  It's  very  cowardly, 
I  acknowledge  ;  but  women  don't  reach 
my  age  without  having  suffered  enough 
from  excess  of  emo'tion  to  have  learned 
to  sum  up  nearly  all  that  is  desirable  as 
to  earthly  feelings  in  the  words  '  rest 
and  peace.'  I  suppose  that  is  why  the 
blessed  invitation,  *  Come  unto  Me,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,'  sounds  more  inviting 
to  women  than  to  most  men." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  The  rest 
of  full  satisfaction  is  a  very  different 
thing,  remember,  from  the  rest  of  ac- 
quiescence in  mediocrity." 

"  I  believe  my  wishes  for  Lesbia  are 
faithless.  Yet  I  think  there  must  be 
some  other  ground  for  the  difference 
of  our  opinions  on  this  matter.  I  think 
you  are  a  little  perversely  prejudiced 
against  Captain  Pelham.  He  is  by  no 
means  such  a  fool  as  you  are  fond  of 
making  him  out  to  be." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced." 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  asking, 
but  did  you  not  suspect-  at  one  time  that 
he  was  in  love  with  Ellen  Daly  1 " 

«  Yes,  I  did." 

"  You  despise  him  for  transferring  his 
affections  from  her  to  Lesbia." 

•:Not  at  all.  I  should  only  be  too 
glad  if  I  were  certain  that  the  transfer 
were  genuine.  I  suppose  some  instinct 
enables  one  to  divine  what  is  in  another 
person's  mind  when  one  has  a  strong 
feeling  in  common.  Last  night  Captain 
Pelham  sat  next  me  in  the  Speaker's  Gal- 
lery while  the  debate  on  the  Treason- 
Felony  Bill  for  Ireland  was  going  on. 
He  is  not  much  given  to  politics, 
and  I  was  disposed  to  wonder  at 
the  absorbed  attention  he  gave  to  the 
speeches,  till  the  fierce  look  in  his  eyes 
when  the  advocates  for  extreme  mea- 
sures were  on  their  feet  made  me  under- 
stand that  the  writers  of  insurrectionary 
poems,  whom  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
were  proposing  to  treat  like  felons,  were 
to  him  all  represented  by  the  person  of 


D'Arcy  O'Donnell ;  that  it  was  the  man 
who  had  stolen  away  Ellen  Daly's  heart 
whom  he  hoped  that  night's  work  would 
render  liable  to  transportation  for  life  in 
punishment  for  chance  words." 

"  And  you,  John — you  were  not  read- 
ing your  own  feelings  in  his  ?  " 

"  Well,  no.  I  think  I  may  say  cer- 
tainly not.  I  have  no  doubt  I  am  just 
as  jealous  and  revengeful  as  he  is,  but 
it  would  be  a  poor  result  of  all  one's 
struggles  if  at  my  age  one  could  not  see 
anything  beyond  the  gratification  of 
one's  own  feelings  in  a  question  of  na- 
tional interest,  or  if  one  had  not  got 
further  than  the  savage  instinct  of  want- 
ing to  secure  a  woman's  affections  by 
knocking  one's  rivals  right  and  left  out 
of  the  way." 

"  But  you  think  Captain  Pelham  cap- 
able of  cherishing  such  feelings  while 
he  is  professing  an  attachment  to  poor 
little  Lesbia  ? " 

"  Not  of  cherishing  them,  but  of  carry- 
ing them  alive  in  his  heart  without 
knowing  they  are  there.  Lesbia  has  been 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  he  is  allowing 
himself  to  be  influenced,  as  you  would 
have  her  be,  by  other  people's  expecta- 
tions of  him ;  that  is  why  I  wish  to  warn 
her." 

"  I  will  not  say  another  word  against 
it ;  but  don't  speak  this  evening.  Let 
her  have  a  good  night's  rest  after  her 
fatiguing  day.  That  is  her  step  in  the 
passage.  Let  us  be  talking  of  last  night's 
debate  when  she  comes  in.  So  you  were 
in  the  House,  were  you,  John,  when 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  openly  advocated 
insurrection  in  Ireland  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  hear  yet  the  yells  and 
hootings  that  greeted  his  wild  words.  If 
his  were  a  possible  enterprise — if  by  some 
strange  chance  it  were  to  succeed,  and 
the  revolution  in  Ireland  were  to  be- 
come an  established  fact  inaugurating  a 
new  order  of  things — I  can  imagine 
some  future  historian  of  revolutions 
taking  pleasure  in  describing  the  mo- 
ment when  he  stood  up,  with  hardly  a 
sympathiser  near  him,  to  face  the  indig- 
nation and  ridicule  of  the  entire  House, 
while  he  quietly  and  slowly  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  right  of  Irishmen  to 
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fight  for  liberty,  to  live  on  their  own 
soil,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  arms 
at  a  moment  when  their  rulers  told  them 
they  were  prepared  to  crush  expression 
of  opinion,  not  by  argument,  but  by 
force." 

"  I  do  believe  you  were  a  sympathising 
listener." 

"No,  I  am  not  a  believer  in  revolu- 
'  tions,  and  this  will,  not  be  one.  The  pre- 
sent government  is  strong  enough,  and 
wise  enough  not  to  let  it  grow  to  heroic 
dimensions,  and  Smith  O'Brien  will 
lose  his  chance  of  being  a  hero,  except 
to  the  very  few  people  who  can  reve- 
rence high  purposes  when  possibilities 
of  accomplishment  are  wanting." 

"But  has  the  bill  passed  that  will 
make  the  foolish  rhapsodies  of  foolish 
young  men  like  Connor  Daly  and 
D'Arcy  O'Donnell  matter  for  transporta- 
tion for  life  V9 

"If  fools  fling  fire  about,  and  we  find 
sensible  people's  houses  in  danger  of 
catching,  their  amusement  must  be 
stopped." 

"  Hush ;  don't  say  anything  to  awaken 
Lesbia's  interest  in  the  fire-Singers." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  talk  when 
Lesbia,  who  had  entered  the  room  a  few 
minutes  before,  approached  the  window 
recess,  and  John  made  it  awkward  by 
observing  in  rather  a  forced  tone  that  he 
and  Bride  were  discussing  Mr.  O'Brien's 
speech. 

"  Oh,  they  have  come  back  to  London 
from  Pan^,  then,"  Lesbia  exclaimed,  and 
coloured  scarlet  at  the  end  of  her  speech. 
Bride  was  preparing  to  ask  whom  she 
meant  by  they,  when  John  broke  up  the 
conference.  "  I  am  going  down  stairs 
to  write  letters,"  he  said.  "  You  had 
better  read  the  debate  aloud  to  Lesbia, 
it  will  interest  you  both." 

"  Yes,  dear  Bride,  do  begin  at  once," 
Lesbia  acquiesced  eagerly.  "  Let  us  sit 
here  in  the  window  recess,  and  I  shall 
be  listening  to  your  reading  even  if  I 
do  seem  to  be  looking  out  of  the 
window." 

Bride  grew  absorbed  in  the  debate 
as  she  read;  but  Lesbia  heard  very 
little,  and  understood  less.  Bride  might 
have  spared  her  precautions  to  save 


her  little  sister  from  hearing  news  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  for  Lesbia  was  not 
only  well  aware  of  Captain  Pelham's 
intentions,  but  she  had  already,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  without 
consulting  any  one,  taken  measures  to 
prevent  his  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution. She  had  written  him  a  letter, 
and  was  now  busy  asking  herself  what 
John  and  Bride  would  think  of  such  a 
monstrous  proceeding  as  refusing  a  man 
before  he  had  asked  her.  It  had  all 
come  of  some  too  affectionate  demon- 
strations from  Lady  Pelham  while  she 
and  Lesbia  had  been  pacing  the  avenue 
together  before  Ham  House,  and  from  a 
significant  word  that  Marmaduke  had 
let  fall  when  he  wished  her  good  night. 
When  she  was  shut  up  alone  in  her 
own  room  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  she  had  brought 
upon  herself  seized  her,  and  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion. 
She  had  been  anticipating  this  result  of  her 
own  conduct,  but  now  that  it  was  close  at 
hand  it  assumed  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  it  had  worn  far  off.  She  did 
not  know  now  'whether  she  reproached 
herself  most  bitterly  for  her  conduct  to 
the  Pelham  family  in  encouraging  them 
to  waste  hopes  and  build  projects  on 
her,  which  she  had  all  along  meant  to 
disappoint,  or  whether  she  was  most 
self-humiliated  for  having  drawn  on  her 
own  head  the  slight  of  an  insincere 
wooing.  "  She  might  not  be  worthy  of 
so  much  love  as  Ellen  Daly,  on  whom 
it  seemed  so  much  was  bestowed,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "but  surely  she  was 
worth  something  more  than  to  be  mar- 
ried just  for  her  money  ;  no  one  caring 
for  herself,  or  troubling  themselves  in 
the  least  to  consider  whether  she  should 
be  happy  or  unhappy  in  the  bonds  that 
must  Be  burdensome  if  love  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  binding  of  them. 
Surely  there  must  be  something  better 
in  store  for  her  than  that.  Bride  seemed 
to  think  Captain  Pelham' s  sort  of  love 
good  enough  for  her ;  but  then  Bride 
was  blind,  and  did  not  know  anything 
about  love.  But  it  was  unjust  to  reflect 
on  other  people.  She  knew  she  had 
brought  the  insincere  courtship  on  her- 
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self ;  and  now  that  her  eyes  were  open 
to  the  shame  of  it,  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  be  done — to  draw  back  as  far 
as  possible  now,  and  spare  herself  and 
her  pretended  lover  the  last  step  in 
the  farce  that  would  be  mortification  to 
them  both. 

She  sprang  from  her  seat  with  the 
resolute  expression  on  her  face  that  came 
there  sometimes,  and  caused  people  to 
remark  that  after  all  there  was  a  likeness 
between  the  sisters,  and  seating  herself 
at  her  writing  table  she  wrote  rapidly. 

"  Please  don't  come  to  see  me  to-mor- 
row, as  you  said  you  would.  You  will 
think  it  very  strange  of  me  to  say  before 
you  have  spoken,  that  whatever  you 
were  going  to  ask  me  would  be  of  no  use ; 
but  I  want  us  to  remain  good  friends,  and 
I  think  we  can  be  so  better  if  you  don't 
come  to  me  to-morrow.  Try  to  get  your 
mother  and  sisters  to  forgive  me  for  not 
seeing  them  again  before  we  leave  Lon- 
don. I  am  going  to  ask  John  to  take  me 
back  to  Castle  Daly  next  week.  The  sight 
of  the  hawthorn  in  flower  in  the  Peter- 
sham fields  to  day  has  inspired  me  with  a 
longing  for  the  country  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  waste  any  more  spring  days 
in  town.  When  I  come  back  next  winter 
we  will  talk  about  Connemara  just  as  we 
used  to  do,  and  I  shall  still  be  your  little 
friend  whom  you  taught  to  ride. — LESBIA 
MAYNARD." 

She  folded  and  directed  her  note  with- 
out reading  it  over,  and  then  ran  down 
stairs  and  confided  it  to  James  Morris, 
the  Dalys'  former  servant,  whom  she  had 
adopted  into  great  favour  and  brought 
with  her  to  England,  and  on  whose  des- 
patch and  tact  in  any  matter  that  specially 
concerned  herself  she  could  always  rely. 

While  Bride  read  aloud  she  watched 
him  cross  the  square,  and  then  awaited 
the  result  with  misgivings  gradually 
strengthening.  Had  she  taken  a  very 
monstrous,  out-of-the-way,  step?  Would 
Bride  consider  that  it  disgraced  her  for 
ever  1  What  would  she  have  thought  of 
it  herself  in  the  old  days  when  she  used 
to  sit  at  her  attic  window  looking  over 
Aunt  Joseph's  little  oyster-paved  back 
garden,  when  the  possibility  of  a  baronet's 
son  making  her  an  offer  would  have 


seemed  so  very  remote  and  so  glorious. 
Was  that  James  Morris  crossing  the 
square  again  ?  How  could  Bride  expect 
her  to  be  interested  in  all  that  confused 
tiresome  stuff  about  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  laws  of  libel  and  treason-felony  when 
such  very  much  more  important  ques- 
tions were  pending. 

"  How  clear  arid  pointed,"  Bride  ex- 
claimed; "  this  speech  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's 
would  be  deeply  interesting  even  if  we 
had  no  friends  whom  the  purposed  law 
is  likely  to  affect.  Do  you  think  you 
have  followed  his  argument,  Lesbia  ?  or 
would  you  like  to  go  through  it  again  ?  " 

Lesbia  turned  round  in  dread  of  an 
explanation  which  Bride  would  expect 
her  at  least  to  try  to  understand,  and  was 
relieved  by  the  sound  of  a  ring  at  the 
servants'  bell. 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
all  that  about  treason  and  felony  being 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  Ireland.  I 
quite  understand,  but  James  Morris  lias 
just  come  in  with  a  note  for  me,  and  I 
think  if  you  don't  object  I  will  go  and 
see  what  it  is  and  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Bride  finished  the  debate  to  herself, 
and  then  as  the  light  failed  rang  for  tea 
and  candles,  and  took  up  a  book.  "  Do 
you  know  where  Miss  Lesbia  is  ?"  .she 
asked  of  the  servant  who  answered  the 
bell.  "  Will  you  tell  her  I  am  waiting  tea 
for  her  ?  " 

"Miss  Maynard  is  in  the  study  with 
Mr.  Thornley ;  she  went  there  half-an 
hour  ago  with  a  note  that  came  for  her, 
and  said  she  did  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed," was  the  answer. 

"  Then  you  had  better  carry  the  tea 
down  again,"  Bride  said  quietly,  but 
she  did  not  resume  her  book  when  the 
door  closed.  She  sat  with  her  hands 
clasped  on  its  open  pages  and  her 
head  bowed  down,  feeling  much  as  if 
a  wave  of  bitter  water  had  flowed  over 
her.  Why,  if  confidence  was  to  be  given 
— if  an  important  decision  affecting  the 
child's  life  was  to  be  discussed— must 
she  be  left  out  1  She  had  been  tenderer 
over  Lesbia  than  ever  John  was,  why 
did  the  little  sister  find  him  so  much 
easier  to  talk  to  than  herself?  Was  any 
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fault  in  herself  the  cause,  or  was  it  that 
secret  bond  of  a  common  liking,  drawing 
them  together  and  leaving  her  out,  which 
was  always  showing  itself  to  the  peril  of 
her  peace  ?  Bride  had  time  to  put  the 
temptation  to  self-pity  and  bitterness 
quite  away,  and  school  herself  to  receive 
cordially  whatever  intelligence  might 
be  given  before  any  interruption  broke 
upon  herreyme,for  itwas.quite  late  in  the 
evening  when  John  and  Lesbia  entered 
the  drawing-room  together.  Lesbia's 
eye-lids  were  swollen  with  tears,  but  her 
lips  were  tremulous  with  little  joyful 
smiles  that  broke  out  every  minute  as  she 
hung  over  Bride  wishing  her  good  night 
and  overwhelming  her  with  apologies 
for  her  desertion  and  playful  caresses, 
that  coming  just  then  the  elder  sister, 
in  spite  of  all  her  good  resolutions,  found 
a  little  trying.  When  she  had  left  the 
room  John  took  to  pacing  up  and  down 
before  the  windows,  a  sure  sign  that  some- 
thing was  weighing  on  his  mind.  "  Come 
and  walk  with  me,  Bride," he  said  at  last, 
"  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  I  had  rather  hear  it  sitting,  thank 
you,"  Bride  said,  a  little  drily.  He 
came  and  leaned  over  her  chair. 

"But  why?  You  used  to  say  we 
never  settled  any  question  satisfactorily 
unless  we  discussed  it  quarter-deck 
fashion — arm-in-arm." 

"  That  was  when  questions  were  dis- 
cussed between  us.  "When  I  have  only 
to  hear  what  is  already  decided  I  had 
rather  sit." 

"Bride,  you  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain. I  must  begin  by  asking  you 
to  forgive  me.  Lesbia  and  I  have 
settled  a  matter  to-night  without  even 
recollecting  that  your  wishes  might  point 
a  different  way  from  ours.  We  are  self- 
ish wretches,  and  it  is  very  hard  on 
you,  forgive  us." 

"  No,  no  !  forgive  my  moment's  ill- 
temper.  You  were  quite  right  to  con- 
clude without  asking  that  I  shall  be 
content  with  whatever  pleases  you  and 
Lesbia.  Tell  me  the  decision  you 
arrived  at.  I  promise  not  to  raise 
objections  if  I  can  possibly  help  it." 

"  I  have  agreed  (at  Lesbia's  earnest 
request)  to  give  up  this  house,  and  go 


back  to  Connemara  as  soon  as  you  and 
she  can  be  ready  for  the  move." 

"You  forget  who  is  coming  to- 
morrow, and  on  what  errand.  This 
sudden  wish  to  leave  London  looks  like 
pique.  To-morrow's  explanation  with 
Captain  Pelham  will  bring  a  change  of 
plans,  you  will  see." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  Marmaduke 
Pelham's  proposal  that  drives  Lesbia 
from  London.  I  could  not  make  out  all 
the  details  of  her  story,  she  was  at 
times  so  very  tearful ;  but  the  poor  dear 
little  thing  blames  herself  bitterly  for 
having  misled  the  Pelhams.  It  seems 
that  Marmaduke  did  make  his  intention 
plain  to-day ;  and  to  save  him  the  pain 
of  a  formal  refusal,  she  bravely  sent  him 
a  note  this  evening  to  forbid  the  call 
to-morrow.  She  brought  me  his  answer. 
She  wishes  you  to  see  it  also;  here 
it  is." 

Bride  took  a  sheet  of  note  paper  on 
which  a  few  lines  had  been  hastily 
scrawled  and  read  : — 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  yours.  I 
was  a  fool  and  an  ass  for  letting  my 
sisters  talk  me  into  misunderstanding 
you  for  a  moment.  Forgive  my  pre- 
sumption, and  believe  always  in  my 
high  esteem  and  regard. — M.  P." 

"  A  better  note  than  I  should  have 
expected  him  to  write  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Of  course  this  ends  every 
expectation  in  that  quarter,  and  I  must 
give  up  my  dream  of  seeing  Lesbia 
installed  at  Abbots  Thornley.  Poor 
Lady  Pelham,  she  and  I  shall  always 
agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  ;  but,  John,  I  can- 
not see  the  connection  between  this 
refusal  and  your  determination  to  set 
off  in  hot  haste  to  Ireland." 

"Don't  you?  In  Lesbia's  opinion 
and  mine  it  is  the  only  way  out  of  our 
difficulty." 

"  But,  my  dear  John,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  Why  should  we  all  run 
away  from  Londor:  because  Lesbia  has 
had  an  offer?  It  will  be  the  most 
ridiculous  proceeding  in  the  world,  and 
will  provoke  everybody  to  talk  about 
us." 

"Will  it?    Well,  I   am   sorry   you 
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think  so,  but  I  have  promised  Lesbia, 
and  I  really  can't  take  back  my  word." 

"  You  are  a  judicious  guardian,  truly. 
I  don't  wish  to  be  ill-natured,  John,  but 
I  must  say  just  this.  You  had  better 
consider  well,  for  whatever  comes  of 
this  hasty  movement,  the  responsibility 
will  be  yours." 

"As  far  as  one  ever  is  responsible 
for  remote  results,  I  am  ready  to  take 
it.  This  evening's  resolution  may  seem 
sudden  to  you,  but«I  have  long  been 
tending  towards  it,  and  so,  I  find,  has 
Lesbia.  There  would  be  consequences 
from  our  staying  away  as  well  as  from 
our  going,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
following  the  feeling  that  prompts  me 
to  dread  those  most  of  all." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  YES,  bring  them  to  me  to  the  bed- 
side, and  let  me  hold  them  in  my  hand. 
I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to  see 
either  again,  tokens  of  how  old  the 
summer  has  grown,  which  I  hardly 
thought  to  see  begin.  I  expected  to 
go  so  long  before  this  that  each  pretty 
thing  the  season  brings  seems  a  special 
indulgence  to  me  that  I  must  make 
much  of.;' 

It  was  a  warm  July  day,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  Ellen  had  just 
entered  Anne  O'Flaherty's  sick-room, 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  purple  and 
orange  potato  flower  and  a  full  ear  of 
barley  in  its  first  stage  of  changing 
from  green  to  pale  yellow.  She  came 
to  her  cousin's  bedside,  and  put  the 
stalks  between  the  wasted  fingers  that 
lay  almost  powerless  upon  the  counter- 
pane, and  stooped  to  kiss  the  face  where 
all  the  remaining  life  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated, looking  eagerly  and  lovingly 
still  out  of  her  hollow,  glittering  eyes. 

"  I  gathered  the  barley  ear  from  that 
field  of  Farmer  Joice's  on  the  hillside 
you  persuaded  him  to  break  up  for 
tillage  two  years  ago,  and  the  potato 
flower  is  from  widow  O'Eeilly's  garden 
in  the  hollow.  Her  plot  looks  well; 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  blight  there  yet, 
and  the  corn  is  whitening  already." 

The  words  were  spoken  plainly  and 


meaningly,  and  an  aLxious  look  stole 
into  Anne's  eyes.  Great  care  had  been 
taken  to  keep  disturbing  tidings  from 
the  sick-room,  where  now  for  many  weeks 
she  had  been  lying  patiently  waiting 
for  the  end ;  but  her  nurses  had  not  been 
able  to  shut  out  a  certain  uneasy  expec- 
tation of  what  might  be  expected  to 
follow  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  from 
penetrating  even  to  her.  By  many 
people  in  Ireland  that  year  the  first 
golden  grain  was  looked  for  as  a  signal 
of  preparation  for  a  reaping  that  would 
not  end  in  the  piling  of  peaceful  corn 
sheaves,  and  in  gathering  food  for  the 
year ;  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to 
hide  it  from  her,  Anne  knew  this  well.  . 

"Does  Farmer  Joice  think  we  shall 
have  an  early  harvest  ?"  she  asked  again. 

"  We  can  hardly  tell  yet,"  Ellen  said 
soothingly.  "  And  meanwhile  here  is  a 
bright  warm  day,  and  you  are  easier; 
and  there  was  a  letter  from  Connor  last 
night,  speaking  of  coming  home  soon, 
and  Widow  O'Reilly  has  dug  up  a  dish 
of  potatoes  from  a  bed  she  sowed  with 
the  new  seed  you  got  from  America,  and 
they  look  so  well  she  is  crying  for  joy 
over  them." 

Anne's  face  brightened.  "You  do 
well  to  keep  me  looking  at  the  little 
daily  events  close  at  hand.  What  have 
I  to  do  with  anything  further  off  1  Each 
day  that  finds  and  leaves  me  here  is  an 
unexpected  gift." 

"  You  can  feel  it  so  1 "  Ellen  asked 
wistfully.  "  In  spite  of  all  the  pain  and 
weariness,  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to 
have  done  with  us  and  our  troubles  1" 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall  have  done 
with  them,"  Anne  said,  smiling.  "  I 
don't  suppose  it  will  make  so  much  dif- 
ference to  me  as  to  you,  when  the 
veil  between  me  and  the  unseen  world 
is  quite  withdrawn.  I  have  come  so 
near  I  can  almost  feel  and  see  the  air 
and  light  from  the  other  side  streaming 
through,  and  whatever  glorious  new  con- 1 
ditions  the  being  there  may  bring,  I 
can't  believe  that  less  love  or  care,  for 
those  I  leave  behind  will  be  any  part  of 
the  result." 

"  But  we  shall  cease  to  have  proofs  of 
the  love  and  care." 
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"  And  so  I  am  quite  content  to  be  left 
on  the  threshold  during  these  long 
waiting  weeks,  '  waiting  for  the  harvest' ; 
it  may  bring  peace  and  plenty  in  spite 
of  all  our  fears,  and  by  the  time  I  have 
passed  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  you  may 
not  want  my  sick-bed  to  sit  beside." 

"I  shall  always  want  it." 

"  Poor  child  !  It's  you  that  I'm  sorry 
for.  Rest  is  coming  to  me,  and  the 
burden  of  all  will  fall  on  your  shoulders. 
You  understand  what  I  mean,  don't 
you?" 

"Not  quite." 

"  That  you  will  have  to  take  my  place 
here,  altogether  " — 

"  Oh  !  Anne  ;  but  Connor." 

"  Connor  knows ;  he  has  chosen  his 
part.  I  could  not  trust  the  lives  and 
interests  of  my  people  to  him  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind.  Whatever  the 
next  two  or  three  months  may  bring — 
wherever  he  may  be  when  they  are  over 
— I  am  afraid  he  will  have  unfitted 
himself  for  ever  doing  any  useful  work 
in  Ireland  again." 

"  Anne,  I  believe  I  am  at  heart  almost 
as  great  a  rebel  as  Connor.  I  can't  bear 
that  he  should  be  disinherited  for  doing 
what,  if  I  had  been  his  brother  instead 
of  his  sister,  I  should  probably  have 
taken  part  in. 

"  It  is  a  trust,  not  a  possession,  I  leave 
with  you,  dear,  and  I  always  meant  to 
take  the  one  of  you  most  fitted  for  it. 
You  must  let  me  rejoice  that  I  can  put  it 
confidently  into  your  hands — that  you 
have  not  cut  yourself  off  from  following 
me.  There  was  a  sorrowful  time  last 
spring  when  I  feared  you  would  so  cut 
yourself  off,  and  leave  me  no  free  person 
of  my  own  blood  to  whom  I  could  give 
up  my  work." 

"  You  mean  the  time  when  Cousin 
D'Arcy  stayed  with  us.  I  did  not  believe 
you  knew  what  was  passing  among  us, 
or  that  if  I  had  consented  to  what  he 
wished  it  would  have  made  you  un- 
happy. Why  did  not  you  warn  me  V 

"  I  did  not  want  to  influence  you  un- 
duly. I  remembered  that  I  had  been 
young  myself,  and  how  in  those  days 
tones  of  voice  like  his  and  looks  like 
his  affected  me.  Now  that  it  is.  all  over 


I  should  like  to  know  why  you  sent  him 
away,  and  how  you  escaped  his  influ- 
ence at  the  time.  I  thought  it  was  all 
over  with  you,  and  that  my  poor  Good 
People's  Hollow  people  had  lost  you 
quite,  for  I  could  not  have  given  them 
the  wife  of  a  rebel  leader  for  their  mis- 
tress." 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  all  since 
you  have  divined  so   much ;  and  per- 
haps you  will  be  able  to  help  me  to 
understand    myself  better  than    I    do 
now.     You    know   that    mamma    and 
Pelham  took  to  D'Arcy  at  once  when 
he  came  to  stay  with  us  at  Eagle's  Edge 
after  his  visit  to  you.    They  felt  as  I  did 
— that  it  was  almost  like  having  papa 
again  in  the  house.     But  though   he 
fascinated  us  all,  it  was  only  to  me  that 
he  opened  out  on  the  subject  he  really 
came  for.    At  first  his  enthusiasm  took 
as  great  a  hold  on  me  as  it  has  done  on 
Connor ;  and  when  he  talked  about  his 
hopes  and  plans  I  was  dazzled,  and  could 
not  help  believing  in  them  and  giving 
him  the  fullest  sympathy.      But  later, 
when  he  began   to   say   words  to  me 
about  the  new  strength  my  sympathy 
gave,  and  what  I  might  be  to  him  and 
the  cause   if  I  could  love  him,  I  was 
startled   and  distressed.     I  thought   I 
ought  to  feel  honoured  and  happy,  and 
I  hated  myself  sometimes  for  shrinking 
back,  calling   myself  half-hearted,  and 
incapable   of  giving  the  devotion  to  a 
cause  or  a  person  that  more  unselfish 
women  were  giving.  I  had  almost  worked 
myself  up  to  believe  that  my  whole  heart 
was  with  the  cause  and  with  him  when 
that  troubled   time  came  of  Pelham's 
quarrel  with  Darby  O'Roone  and  the 
duel.    I  did  not  blame  either  Pelham  or 
D'Arcy  for  the  part  they  took,  but  I 
found  that  my  thoughts  flew  off  at  once 
to  another  friend  of  Pelham's,  whose  in- 
fluence, if  he  had  been  near,  would  have 
been  very  differently  exercised.   D'Arcy 
had  to  leave  Connemara  early  in  the  next 
day,  and  I  had  promised  to  give  him 
an  answer   before  he  left.     We   spent 
the  last  day  here.    You  were  very  un- 
well, and  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  that 
night  by  your  bedside.     Once,  in  open- 
ing a   drawer   to  find  something    you 
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•wanted,  I  caught  sight  of  a  letter  from 
Bride  Thornley,  which  some  months 
before  you  had  taken  from  me  lest  I 
should  make  myself  unhappy  by  read- 
ing it  again.  I  was  seized  with  a  great 
desire  to  read  it  and  when  you  were 
asleep,  I  took  it,  to  the  hearth-rug,  and 
spelt  it  out  by  fire-light  just  as  I  had  done 
on  the  evening  I  received  it.  I  don't  know 
what  it  did  to  me,  but  as  I  read  the  words, 
every  one  of  which  I  remembered  per- 
fectly, I  felt  as  if  scales  fell  from  my  eyes, 
and  I  understood  myself  and  what  I 
really  cared  for  at  last.  I  discovered 
that  a  very  different  image  from  D'Arcy's 
had  come  into  my  heart  and  become  im- 
pressed on  all  my  thoughts;  that  it 
was  quite  another  sort  of  approval  than 
his  I  really  coveted.  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  never  could  be  content  unless 
mamma  was  satisfied  with  me.  Even 
when  I  had  your  good  word  and  papa's, 
hers  seemed  to  be  the  only  praise  worth 
struggling  for  because  it  was  so  de- 
liberately and  calmly  given." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  it  is  the  strong  English 
sense  and  high  standard  of    duty  you 
turn  to    and    trust   beyond    the  warm 
Irish  impulse  after  all." 
"  I  have  not  vexed  you,  Anne  ? " 
"  No,  darling,  no,  for  it  is  that  I've 
come  round  to  prefer  myself  and  trust  in 
to  help  you  to  carry  out  all  the  plans  I 
have  failed  to  perfect,  and  to  correct  all 
my  mistakes   here." 

"  I  shall  have  the  help  in  one  way, 
but  Anne  you  must  not  expect  more 
than  can  really  be.  Last  summer,  on 
the  bridge  out  there,  I  made  my  de- 
cision for  life  and  I  know  quite  well 
that  he  will  never  ask  me  to  alter  it.  I 
spoke  too  angrily  and  vehemently  for 
anything  further  ever  to  be  said." 

"  Well,  dear,  it  may  be  so,  I  agree 
with  you,  that  John  Thornley  is  not  a 
man  to  get  over  a  repulse  easily,  but  I 
suppose  you  often  meet  now  that  he  and 
his  sisters  have  come  back  to  live  at 
Castle  Daly." 

"Not  often.  Miss  Thornley,  who 
used  to  come  to  Eagle's  Edge  some- 
times, left  the  castle  three  weeks  ago 
to  stay  with  some  friend  in  England, 
and  the  other  two  have  not  time,  or 


perhaps  inclination,  to  pay  visits  to  us. 
AYe  meet  at  the  schools  and  the  public 
kitchens,  and  sometimes  in  the  cabins, 
and  Lesbia  makes  a  great  fuss  over  me ; 
but,  indeed,  Anne,  whatever  coldness 
there  is,  is  not  my  fault.  I  wonder  at  my- 
self sometimes  for  being  able  to  talk  and 
consult  with  Mr.  Thornley  as  freely  as  if 
last  summer  had  never  been,  and  he  is, 
with  me,  just  like  anybody  else,  except 
that  I  know  there  is  nothing  that  I  can 
suggest  or  ask  that  will  not  be  con- 
trived and  brought  about  with  him  there. 
I  think  Pelham  is  the  one  that  keeps 
up  the  distance  between  us.  He  can't 
forget  that  Darby  O'Roone  goes  about 
accusing  him  everywhere  of  having 
forced  a  duel  upon  him  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  currying  favour  with  the 
heiress  ;  and  the  accusation  is  so  galling 
to  Pelham  that  he  can't  do  enough  to 
show  he  does  not  expect  any  gratitude 
for  his  championship.  He  sometimes 
makes  himself  look  so  wooden  and 
dignified  when  Lesbia  is  talking  to 
him,  and  looking  up  with  just  the 
coaxing  expression  in  her  eyes  we 
used  to  admire  at  Whiteclitie,  that 
I  should  be  dreadfully  sorry  for  her  if  I 
did  not  see  that  she  and  her  brother  are 
so  happy  together,  that  I  hardly  think 
she  can  care  much  for  anything  else." 

"  And  the  elder  sister  has  left  Castle 
Daly  ;  that  accounts  for  my  not  having 
seen  her  for  so  long." 

"  You  were  very  ill  the  week  before 
she  left,  and  Dr.  Lynch  would  not  hear 
of  her  coming  to  say  good-bye." 

"It  would  have  been  the  last  good- 
bye. I  must  not  expect  many  more — 
perhaps  not  another  such  day  of  ease 
as  this  ;  it  is  a  breathing  time  given  me 
to  say  last  words,  and  make  up  last 
accounts.  I  wish  I  could  bring  all  my 
friends  round  to  shake  hands  and  say 
good-bye  to-day." 

"  I  wish  Connor  were  here." 
"  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  not  seen  me  for 
so  long  my  wasted  face  would  be  a  shock 
to  him;  but  if  the  Thornleys  call  I 
should  like  them  to  be  brought  in  here. 
I  might  not  be  able  to  say  much,  but  I 
should  look  into  their  faces  once  again 
and  shake  hands." 
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Anne's  strength  had  ebbed  again,  and 
•was  so  small,  when  in  the  hot  after- 
noon horses'  hoofs  were  heard  crossing 
the  bridge  that  Ellen  came  to  the  bed- 
side to  persuade  her  against  receiving 
visitors  that  day,  but  Anne  was  reso- 
lute. "  Just  for  a  moment,"  she  pleaded, 
"  I  may  not  have  another  chance  ;  bring 
little  Lesbia  in,  too.  I  want  to  have  a 
vision  of  both  their  faces  to  carry  away 
with  me.  I  should  like  to  strengthen 
the  links  between  myself  and  them  by 
just  a  word  or  two  more." 

Ellen  ran  down  stairs  to  bring  the 
guests  to  Anne's  room,  and  met  John  and 
Lesbia  mounting  the  steps  of  the  house. 

"  Is  this  change  they  speak  of  better 
or  worse?"  John  asked,  anxiously 

It  was  the  first  time  he  and  Ellen  had 
met  at  the  Hollow  since  last  summer ; 
but  both  were  too  full  of  thoughts  of 
Anne  for  embarrassing  recollections. 

"It  is  freedom  from  pain  for  the 
present,  possibly  for  a  week  or  so,  Dr. 
Lynch  thinks,"  Ellen  answered,  "and 
she  has  set  her  heart  on  making  use  of 
the  time  to  see  her  friends.  Don't  be 
afraid,  Babette,  her  face  is  very  pale  and 
thin,  but  there  is  no  expression  of  pain 
on  it  now,  and  she  talks  and  smiles  to- 
day quite  like  her  old  self." 

So  John  thought  when  he  entered 
the  room  and  found  Anne  half-sitting  up 
in  bed,  with  both  hands  outstretched 
towards  him,  and  the  eager  light  of 
welcome  on  her  face  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  receive  favoured  guests. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  once  more,"  she  said, 
"  one  more  *  kindly  welcome  '  to  Good 
People's  Hollow  from  me  to  you.  Set  it 
against  other  things  in  your  thoughts 
of  the  place ;  and  now  take  a  seat  by 
me,  for  I  have  something  particular  to 
say  to  you." 

If  John  hoped  from  the  significance 
with  which  the  kindly  welcome  had 
been  spoken  that  what  was  coming 
would  have  reference  to  his  own  concerns 
he  was  mistaken.  Ellen  and  Lesbia 
withdrew  to  the  window,  out  of  hearing 
of  Anne's  low  tones  j  but  the  confidences 
slowly  breathed  out  referred  only  to  her 
wishes  about  her  funeral  There  must 
be  a  wake,  of  course,  and  people  would 


flock  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  Anne  feared,  if  it  should  oc- 
cur about  harvest  time,  while  this  uneasy 
expectation  of  disturbance  lasted,  that 
the  assembling  of  so  many  people  together 
might  be  made  a  pretext  for  violence  by 
one  side  or  the  other.  "  I  trust  to  you 
and  to  Pelhani  to  watch,"  she  said,  "  if 
any  of  my  people  were  to  get  into 
trouble  while  I  was  lying  here  dead,  I 
think  it  would  disturb  me  so  that 
I  must  get  up  out  of  my  coffin  and 
come  back.  If  they  will  not  listen  to 
any  one  else,  you  must  bring  Ellen  to 
speak  to  them,  and  tell  them  to  go  home 
peaceably  for  the  love  of  God  and  me. 
They  will  understand  and  obey  her.  You 
are  thinking  that  after  a  life-time  of 
working  among  them  I  ought  to  have 
brought  them  to  a  better  state  than  to 
need  such  appeals,  and  I  don't  say  it  is 
not  so  ;  but  I  have  governed  them  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  at  least 
their  hearts  are  warm  towards  each 
other,  and  reverent  towards  God ;  and 
there  are  places,  perhaps,  where  so 
much  as  that  can't  be  said  of  the  lowest 
people." 

Murdoch  Malachy  had  taken  Mr. 
Thornley's  and  Lesbia's  horses  round  to 
the  stables,  and  while  they  were  being 
brought  back  Ellen  and  John  and  Lesbia 
walked  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  avoiding  the  bridge  by  tacit  con- 
sent. John  could  speak  of  no  one  but 
Anne.  Her  few  last  words  had  touched 
him  deeply.  "  It  is  very  uncommon,"  he 
said,  "  to  meet  with  a  woman  in  whom 
care  for  the  general  good  is  so  strong, 
that  to  the  last  it  overpowers  all  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  keeps  the  mind  on 
the  alert,  foreseeing  for  others  to  the 
very  verge  of  life.  She  is  a  born  queen." 

"  Yes,"  Ellen  said,  "  suffering  as  she 
is,  she  would  like  to  stay  to  help  us 
through  the  dark  times  that  are  com- 
ing after  the  harvest.  She  said  just 
now  she  was  willing  to  wait  here  till 
the  storm  burst,  and  I  think  I  feel 
more  grateful  to  her  for  that,  than 
for  all  the  help  she  has  given  me  in 
her  life.  It  has  been  a  habit  with  me 
ever  since'  I  can  remember  to  fly  to 
Anne  whenever  there  was  trouble 
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hanging  over  Connor.  To  fear  for  him, 
with  her  away,  would  be  more  than  I 
could  bear." 

"Could  not  you  persuade  him,  by 
an  appeal  to  his  affection  for  her 
and  you,  to  keep  out  of  trouble  in 
this  crisis,  and  spare  a  pang  to  her  last 
days  1  I  fear  he.has  done  much  to  com- 
mit himself ;  still,  if  he  would  go  abroad, 
or  visit  your  uncle  Pelham  in  England 
till  the  next  month  is  over  all  might  be 
well.  I  had  letters  this  morning  which 
determined  me  to  speak  of  this  to-day. 
He  would  listen  to  you,  perhaps,  and  to 
her  speaking  from  her  death-bed,  when 
no  other  remonstrance  would  take  effect." 

Ellen's  face  flashed  as  she  answered 
quickly,  "  Could  you,  if  you  were  in 
Connor's  place,  listen  to  any  appeal,  from 
a  dying  bed  even,  that  called  on  you  to 
desert  your  friends  in  the  moment  of 
danger ;  to  go  back  from  all  your  pro- 
fessions because  the  time  had  come  when 
it  cost  you  something  to  act  on  them  ? 
Have  I  a  right  1 — has  even  Anne  a 
right  ? — to  ask  him  to  be  a  coward  and 
a  traitor  ?  I  had  rather  break  my  heart 
over  him  in  prison,  or  in  his  grave." 

"  I  look  on  Connor  rather  as  a  victim 
than  as  a  responsible  partizan,"  John 
answered  quietly.  "  He  has  been  led, 
through  the  vehemence  of  his  friend- 
ships, to  take  part  in  measures  he  has 
not  sufficient  experience  to  judge  sanely. 
I  want  to  save  him  from  suffering  the 
full,  dire  consequences  of  his  friends' 
mistakes.  Since  it  is  now  plain  to  all 
competent  judges  that  the  talked -of 
rising  will  simply  be  an  act  of  madness 
in  all  who  take  part  in  it,  I  can't 
imagine  why  you  should  shrink  from 
persuading  him  not  to  fulfil  such 
Herod's  vows." 

"The  madness  is  not  so^plain  to  him 
or  to  me.  If  I  thought  I  could 
persuade  Connor  to  keep  out  of  dan- 
ger when  the  rest  of  them  are  in  it, 
I  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  try.  It 
would  save  us — ah,  you  don't  know 
what  agony,  to  know  that  he  was 
safe,  hiding  under  Uncle  Pelham's  wing 
while  things  were  happening  in  Ireland; 
but  I  don't  know  that  we  should  gain 
much  in  reality.  When  it  was  all  over, 


when  his  friends  had  perhaps  triumphed, 
or  more  likely  been  crushed,  it  would 
not  be  Connor  Daly  who  would  come 
back  to  us  from  the  safe  hiding-place  ; 
we  should  never  see  anything  more  of 
him  with  the  warm  heart  and  high 
spirit  :  for  all  there  would  be  left  of 
him,  I  think  he  might  as  well  have 
made  his  grave  with  his  friends,  or 
been  sent  among  felons  across  the  sea, 
as  Mr.  Mitchell  is  going  now." 

John  observed  the  glow  that  came 
into  Ellen's  fair  cheek  as  she  spoke,  and 
the  light  in  her  eyes,  and  put  down  the 
strong  emotion  she  evinced  to  a  wrong 
cause.  "Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it 
is  plain  enough  where  her  heart  is ; 
nothing  bat  love  could  so  twist  her 
vision  as  to  make  her  see  those  men  in 
a  heroic  light,  and  almost  glory  in  the 
thought  of  her  brother  falling  a  sacrifice 
to  his  fidelity  to  them.  Poor  child! 
there  is  a  terrible  awakening  before  her, 
a  long  dreary  heartache.  How  can  I 
help  her  ?  How  shall  I  be  able  to  stand 
by  and  see  her  suffer  with  all  that  power 
of  suffering  she  has,  for  another  man's 
sake  ?" 

"  One  moment  more,"  he  said  aloud 
to  Ellen ;  for  just  then  Murdock's  voice, 
calling  a  gossoon  to  run  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house  and  tell  the  lady  and 
gentleman  that  their  horses  were  dead 
bate  wid  the  fatigue  of  standing  still 
waiting  so  long — "  One  moment !  If 
you  can't  interfere,  and  think  Connor 
must  be  left  to  his  fate  now,  at  least 
let  us  do  what  we  can  to  save  Pelham 
from  being  implicated,  and  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  his  danger  from  your 
mother  as  long  as  possible.  Have  you 
any  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  Con- 
nor at  this  time  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  said  in  his  last  letter  that 
we  might  see  him  soon." 

"That  is  what  I  feared,  and  what 
you  must  do  all  you  can  to  prevent.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  measures  are 
being  taken  to  oblige  the  disaffected 
club-leaders  to  declare  themselves 
sooner  than  they  intended.  They  will 
not  be  allowed  to  wait  till  after  the 
harvest.  In  another  day  or  two  they 
will  either  b  e  arrested  or  have  fled,  or 
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they  will  "be  defending  themselves  in 
arms.  Already  they  are  aware  of  this, 
and  the  chief  members  of  the  Dublin 
clubs  are  dispersing  about  the  country 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  people 
and  prepare  for  a  rising.  Don't  let 
Connor  come  here.  In  a  few  hours  this 
district  will  be  proclaimed,  and  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  magistrates — of 
whom,  remember,  O'Eoone^  is  one — to 
arrest  suspected  rebels.  Connor  will  be 
watched  from  the  moment  he  enters  the 
neighbourhood.  Keep  him  in  Dublin, 
where  he  may  escape  notice  among  others 
more  important.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
good  hope  that  the  crisis  may  pass  over 
with  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  a  few 
conspicuous  offenders,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  popular  rising  at  all." 

"  You  think,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  the  people  will  not 
fight — that  they  will  give  up  their 
leaders?  Oh!  no  ;  I  cannot  believe  it." 

The  mingled  incredulity  and  disap- 
pointment in  the  tone  provoked  a  smile 
from  John  Thornley. 

"You  are  a  true  Irishwoman,"  he  said; 
"  you  can't  disabuse  yourself  of  the  idea 
that  some  good  is  to  be  got  by  fighting, 
whatever  the  odds  may  be.  Yet  I  think 
your  reason  will  tell  you  that  the  peace- 
ful solution  is  the  best  chance  of  escape 
from  ruin  your  friends  have.". 

"  For  Connor,  yes  ;  and  indeed  I  don't 
want  the  fighting  to  come.  I  only  can't 
believe  that  so  much " 

"  Bluster ! " 

"  No,  no ;  don't  say  that — so  much 
strong  feeling  and  hope  as  have  pos- 
sessed some  will  end  in  what  would  be 
to  them  such  utter  despair.  But  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  keep  Connor  in  Dublin 
for  a  week  longer.  Would  that  do  ?  " 

"  I  quite  believe  it  would — Connor, 
and  if  possible  your  cousin,  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell." 


"  D'Arcy  !  But  how  would  that  be 
possible  1  He  is  one  of  the  leaders," 
Ellen  answered,  a  little  proudly.  "  If 
any  one  is  to  suffer  for  what  has  been 
written  and  attempted  this  year,  I  don't 
believe  he  would  choose  to  be  left 
out." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity,"  John  answered 
gravely,  "  for  a  man  of  his  powers  to 
throw  away  all  the  chances  of  life  at 
twenty-three  on  such  a  poor,  ill-judged, 
ill-planned  attempt  as  this  will  prove  to 
be.  I  speak  as  a  fellow  literary  man. 
Let  him  reserve  himself  for  work  he  is 
fitted  for.  There  are  plenty  of  fools  and 
ruffians  to  fling  themselves  on  bayonets 
in  a  mad  impulse  of  savage  pugnacity ; 
he  is  made  for  something  better  than 
that." 

"  For  words  instead  of  deeds  1  For 
inciting  the  ruffians  to  fling  away  their 
lives,  and  stealing  off  while  they  do  it  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  call  that  better  ?  " 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  think, 
if  I  were  he,  with  the  prospect  of  hap- 
piness that  appears  to  be  before  him,  I 
should  not  throw  away  my  chances  on 
such  a  mad  scheme  as  this ;  but  Mur- 
dock  is  calling  again — we  must  go." 

"  I  will  write  to  Connor  to-night," 
Ellen  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  Thank  you  for  warning  us.  D'Arcy, 
too,  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  care 
for  his  fate,  though  he  will  not  take  a 
word  of  your  advice.  He  has  often  heard 
of  you  from  us." 

A  cloud  passed  over  John's  face,  and 
he  withdrew  his  hand  rather  coldly  from 
the  cordial  clasp  Ellen  would  have  given. 
The  vision  he  conjured  up  of  Ellen  and 
D'Arcy  discussing  his  character  together 
was  not  pleasant,  arid  he  half  regretted 
the  generous  impulse  that  led  him  to 
say  words,  at  some  cost  of  pain  to  him- 
self, that  seemed  likely  to  have  so  little 
result. 


To  be  continued. 
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THAT  the  remains  of  ancient  Eome,  both 
in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  are  to  be  found 
underground  has  been  known  for  ages  ; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  piece 
of  knowledge  has  been  acted  on  in  an 
intelligent  way.  For  some  centuries 
men  dug,  but  they  dug  with  hardly  any 
other  notion  than  that  of  finding  statues  ; 
it  is  said,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  the 
diggings  which  have  brought  so  much 
to  light  on  the  Palatine  itself  were  be- 
gun more  with  an  eye  to  statues  than  to 
foundations.  It  is  only  comparatively 
lately  that  men  fully  took  in  that  there 
lay  under  their  feet  something  more  pre- 
cious than  statues,  more  precious  than 
any  particular  object  that  the  ancient 
city  could  afford,  namely,  the  ancient 
city  itself.  The  way  in  which  the  ground 
has  risen,  both  in  Rome  and  in  other  Ro- 
man cities,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
most  strikes  the  traveller  on  a  first  visit. 
Wherever  the  foundations  have  not  been 
dug  out,  the  proportions  of  nearly  every 
ancient  building  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  growth  of  the  soil  around  its  base- 
ment. I  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  matter,  but  it  is 
certain  that,  unless  the  beds  of  the  rivers 
have  risen  also,  ancient  Rome,  Trier, 
and  Bath,  must  have  stood  in  very  dif- 
ferent relations  to  the  Tiber,  the  Mosel, 
and  the  Avon,  from  those  in  which  the 
modern  cities  stand  now.  The  process 
would  not  seem  to  be  universal.  The 
one  great  Roman  remain  in  Milan,  that 
mighty  range  of  the  columns  of  St. 
Lawrence,  which  outdoes  any thing|of  the 
kind  in  Rome  itself,  still  keeps  its  fair 
proportions.  The  bases  of  the  columns 
are  not  encroached  on,  and  I  saw  no 
sign  that  they  had  been  dug  out,  as  so 
many  have  been  in  Rome.  But  modern 
London — I  mean  of  course  the  real 
London — stands  on  the  ruins  of  several 
earlier  cities ;  and  at  Bath  the  bases  of 
the  Norman  piers  of  the  old  cathedral 
are  to  be  seen  several  feet  below  the 
present  floor  of  the  church,  while  the 


Roman  level  is  again  several  feet  below 
them.  At  Trier,  when  the  Porta  Nigra 
was  the  church  of  Saint  Simeon,  its 
ancient  proportions  had  been  wholly 
lost,  and  even  now,  after  a  good  deal  of 
digging,  they  have  not  been  wholly  re- 
stored. At  Ravenna,  the  first  feeling  in 
many  of  the  Buildings  is  how  much  they 
have  lost  by  the  shortening  of  the  now 
baseless  columns.  This  is  specially  felt 
in  the  greater,  the  orthodox,1  baptistery, 
where  a  trap-door  is  lifted,  and  the  bases 
may  be  seen  below  the  present  floor, 
showing  what  the  real  height  of  the  build- 
ing ought  to  be.  But  at  Ravenna  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  think  of  digging.  The 
result  might  be  that  columns  and  build- 
ings and  everything  else  might  again 
take  to  swimming,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.^  At  Rome  it- 
self, those  who,  like  myself,  have  known 
the  city  only  since  the  greatest  excava- 
tions were  made,  have  some  difficulty 
in  thoroughly  grasping  the  fact  how 
short  a  time  has  passed  since  the  Forum 
was  the  Campo  Vaccino,  since  the  column 
of  Phocas  was  namelevss,  since  the  scene 
of  the  old  life  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth was  a  field,  differing  from  the 

1  At  Eavenna  this  distinction  is  necessary. 
In  the   city  where  contending  denominations 
of  Christians  first  lived  side  by  side,  both  pro- 
tected, both  endowed,  but  neither  dominant, 
there  were  necessarily  two  cathedral  churches 
and  two  baptisteries.     Of  these,  those  which 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  the  sovereign,  which 
was  also  the  religion   of  the  minority,  are  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  majority. 

2  See  the  description  of  Eavenna  given  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,   Epist.   i.   8.     "Te  Ra- 
vennse  felicius  exulantem,  auribus  Padano  culice 
perfossis,  municipalium  ran  arum  loquax  turba 
eircumsilit ;  in  qua  palude  indesinenter,  rerum 
omnium  lege    perversa,    mud    cadunt,    aquae 
stant  :      turres    flaunt,    naAres    sedont  :    svgri 
deainbulant,    medici  jacent  :    algent    balnea, 
domicilia    conflagrant  :    sitiunt  vivi,    natant 
sepulti  :  vigilant  fures,  dormiunt  potestates: 
fcenerantur  clerici,  Syri  psallunt :  negotiators 
militant,    milites  negotiantur ;    student  pila? 
senes,    alese  juvenes,    armis   eunuchi,  literis 
fcederati." 
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field  which  covers  our  own  Silchester 
only  in  that  the  half-buried  columns  and 
arches  still  rose  above  its  surface.  Some- 
times indeed  the  process  of  half  burial 
can  hardly  be  regretted.  The  noble 
fragment  of  the  forum  of  Nerva,  the 
two  graceful  Corinthian  columns — the 
well  known  colonnacce — with  their  rich 
entablatures  clinging  to  what  some  say 
is  a  wall  of  legendary  antiquity,  have 
always  struck  me  as  having  a  charm  in 
their  present  state  which  they  would 
lose  if  their  full  proportions  were  brought 
to  light.  Half  hidden  as  they  are,  they 
borrow  from  their  partial  hiding  that 
effect  of  picturesque  mystery  to  which 
a  perfect  classical  building  with  all  its 
stateliness  and  beauty  of  other  kinds 
hardly  ever  attains. 

Of  the  diggings  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
carried  on  by  Cavaliere  Eosa  every  one 
has  heard.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  affected  name  by  which  they 
are  commonly  spoken  of  did  not  go  so 
far  as  it  certainly  does  to  obscure  their 
real  importance.  Every  body  who  goes 
to  Rome  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  car- 
ried to  see  "  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars." 
The  name  has  a  grand  sound,  perhaps  a 
little  too  rhythmical  for  plain  prose  or 
for  every-day  talk.  Still,  looking  on 
what  has  been  brought  to  light  on  the 
Palatine  simply  as  the  palace  of  the 
Csesars,  the  interest  of  those  discoveries 
is  great  indeed.  It  brings  one  side  of 
the  history  of  Home,  one  side  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome,  strongly  before  us, 
when  we  see  that  a  time  came  when 
the  house  of  one  man  covered  a  greater 
space  than  had  once  been  covered  by 
Rome  itself.  And  the  greatness  of  Rome 
is  perhaps  still  more  strongly  brought 
home  to  us,  at  all  events  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  history  is,  when  we  re- 
member, that  that  one  man  whose  house 
covered  the  whole  Palatine,  and  who 
sometimes  deemed  the  Palatine  too  small 
for  him,  was  in  name,  not  an  avowed 
sovereign,  but  simply  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 
The  wild  freaks  of  Caius  and  Xero  have 
vanished ;  but  we  can  still  trace  out  the 
growth  of  that  mighty  fabric,  as  it  swelled 
from  the  modest  house  of  Augustus  to 
the  Septizonium  of  Severus.  And  we 
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remember  that  all  this  was  raised  before 
the  Emperors  had  taken  to  themselves 
any  of  the  outward  forms  of  royalty — 
before  Diocletian  had  brought  in  the 
diadem  and  other  signs  of  eastern  king- 
ship— before  boastful  inscriptions  spoke 
of  Emperors  as  the  "lords  of  all" — before 
panegyrists  spoke  of  their  "majesty," 
their  "divinity,"  as  eternal.  That  house 
was  the  house  of  men  who  were  still  only 
the  Imperators  of  the  Roman  army,  the 
Consuls  and  Tribunes  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  the  Princes  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  the  High  Pontiffs  of  the 
Roman  religion.  And  if  all  this  brings 
home  to  us  in  the  most  striking  way 
the  silent  growth  of  the  Roman  city  into 
the  Roman  Empire,  there  are  special 
points  in  the  imperial  works  on  the 
Palatine,  which  have  a  special  charm, 
a  special  value,  in  the  eye  both  of  his- 
tory and  art.  Simply  as  a  piece  of 
architecture,  no  building  of  its  kind  can 
surpass  the  grace  of  the  small  remains 
of  the  building  known  as  the  Basilica 
Jovis.  And  its  historic  interest  becomes 
higher  still,  when  we  see  how  thorough- 
ly all  the  arrangements  of  a  Christian, 
church  are  forestalled  in  the  heathen 
hall  of  judgment,  how  small  an  archi- 
tectural change  was  needed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  basilica  of  Jupiter 
and  the  basilicas  of  Saint  Lawrence  and 
Saint  Agnes.  All  this  gives  us  a  lesson 
so  instructive  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  lesson  more  instructive 
still,  which  the  common  way  of  talking 
of  the  Palatine  diggings,  the  common 
phrase  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
tends  to  put  out  of  sight.  Yet  higher 
in  interest,  deeper  in  instruction,  than 
any  remains  of  imperial  times  are 
the  remains  still  there  to  be  seen 
of  the  primaeval  Rome  itself.  Of 
"that  famous  group  of  village  com- 
munities on  the  Tiber"1  which  grew 
into  the  Roman  city  and  the  Roman 
world,  we  there  see  the  extent,  we  see 
the  very  stones  themselves,  of  the  oldest 
and  the  most  famous.  If  we  take  in 
one  side  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  when 
we  see  the  whole  hill  covered  with  the 
house  of  a  single  man,  we  take  in 
1  Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions, 
p.  314. 
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another  side,  when  we  see  that  the 
whole  city  once  covered  only  half  the 
hill.  When  we  look  out  from  within 
the  walls  of  that  primaeval  Latin  settle- 
ment on  the  hill  crowned  by  the  once 
hostile  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Capitol, 
we  better  take  in  the  first  stages  of  that 
process  which  began  when  those  two 
hills  were  girded  by  a  single  wall,  which 
went  on  till  the  Tyne  and  the  Euphrates 
were  as  much  Koman  rivers  as  the 
Tiber,  till  ]XTisibis  and  Newcastle  had 
become  outposts  of  the  city  which  had 
grown  into  a  world.  All  this  needs 
neither  exploded  legend  nor  arbitrary 
conjecture  to  give  it  its  value.  In  fact 
its  value  cannot  be  understood  till  le- 
gend and  conjecture  have  been  wholly 
swept  away.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Latin  settlement  on  the  Palatine 
was  but  one  of  many  Latin  settlements, 
perhaps  the  youngest  and  smallest  among 
them.  That  Latin  settlement  was  des- 
tined to  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
because  the  rival  Sabine  settlement  was 
so  near  to  it  that  there  was  no  choice 
but  either  union  or  mutual  destruction. 
We  need  no  mythical  names  or  imagin- 
ary dates.  To  one  who  looks  at  these 
matters  with  the  eye  of  modern  research, 
the  story  of  those  primaeval  settlements 
is  written  on  the  hills  themselves.  And 
the  tale  is  indeed  brought  home  to  us, 
we  seem  almost  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  men  of  prse-historic  times, 
when  we  see  the  scarped  hill  fenced  in 
with  the  mighty  stones  of  the  primitive 
masonry — when  we  see  the  ditch  which 
cut  off  the  inhabited  and  fortified  part 
of  the  hill  from  the  part  which  still 
remained  its  pasture  ground — when  we 
see  the  basement  of  the  temple  reared 
to  the  earliest  gods  of  Kome,  before 
Jupiter  the  Best  and  Greatest  had  put 
on  any  of  the  legendary  attributes  of 
the  Hellenic  Zeus.  Much  of  this  we 
might  have  seen  by  the  light  which 
recent  scholarship  has  opened  to  us, 
even  if  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills 
were  wholly  covered  by  grass  and  wood, 
by  later  ruins,  or  even  by  modern 
buildings.  The  Homan  hills,  looked  at 
by  the  light  of  Koman  history,  tell 
their  own  tale.  But  that  tale  is 
brought  home  to  us  with  tenfold  power 


and  clearness,  when  we  not  only  see 
the  spots  where  the  primaeval  settle- 
ments were  fixed,  but  when  the  spade 
of  the  modern  engineer  has  set  before 
our  eyes  the  very  stones  of  the  pri- 
meval settlements  themselves. 

The  clearer  light  which  is  thus 
thrown  on  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
city  has  revealed  to  us  things  which 
are  surely  of  higher  interest  than  any- 
thing that  they  have  revealed  with  re- 
gard to  imperial  times.  If  we  talk  too 
much  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  we 
may  forget  that  the  Palatine  hill  was 
not  so  called  because  it  was  the  site  of 
the  palace,  but  that  the  palace  took  its 
name  because  it  grew  up  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill.  And  it  might  be  wished  that 
something  more  of  a  scholarlike  spirit 
was  shown  in  the  way  in  which  the 
results  of  the  diggings  are  announced 
to  the  general  public.  A  man  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween history  and  legend,  and  the 
relations  of  the  two  to  one  another,  will 
make  it  his  business  to  compare  on  the 
spot  the  legends  preserved  by  Virgil 
and  Livy,  and  the  more  valuable  notices 
which  may  be  picked  up  scrap  by  scrap 
from  Varro,  Festus,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
writers,  with  the  remains  of  the  primi- 
tive settlements  which  he  has  before  his 
eyes.  But  it  serves  no  useful  purpose 
to  stick  up,  as  Cavaliere  Rosa  does,  a 
scrap  of  Virgil  here  and  a  scrap  of  Livy 
there,  which  may  lead  those  who  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  history 
and  legend  into  belief  in  a  real  Romulus 
and  a  real  Evander.  Evander  indeed 
has  taken  such  possession  of  the  popular 
mind  that  one  of  the  English  ciceroni 
in  Rome,  in  the  notice  in  his  window 
with  which  he  invites  tourists,  promises 
to  show  them  the  remains  of  the  "  Ar- 
cadian, Regal,  Republican,  and  Imperial 
Periods."  I  must  confess  that,  when 
I  read  this,  my  thoughts  leapt  on  over 
a  good  many  centuries  to  the  sons  of 
Theodosius.  I  wondered  where  their 
work  was  to  be  found  on  the  Palatine, 
and  I  wondered  why  their  period,  if 
they  were  to  have  one,  should,  in  the 
Old  Rome  at  least,  be  called  Arcadian 
rather  then  Honorian.  That  chrono- 
logy should  be  turned  about,  that  the 
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later  Emperors  should  be  put  before 
the  earlier  Kings,  was  not  so  great  a 
difficulty;  it  might  even  be  looked  on 
as  an  act  of  justice.  There  is  a  book 
called  "  The  Annals  of  Oxfordshire,"  in 
which  the  earliest  recorded  event  in  the 
history  of  Oxfordshire  and  of  Britain  is 
the  fact  that  Eichard  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  manors  and  a  dwelling-place 
not  far  from  Oxford.  This  is  placed 
at  a  period  in  the  annals  of  Oxford- 
shire earlier  than  the  coming  of  Csesar. 
The  argument  is  perfect.  The  Roman 
kings  came  before  the  Roman  Emperors ; 
King  Richard  is  therefore  as  much 
entitled  to  a  place  earlier  than  Csesar 
as  King  Servius  or  King  Numa.  After 
this,  it  might  seem  only  fair  that  the 
Emperors  should  take  their  turn  in  the 
-early  ages,  and  that  Arcadius  should 
appear  as  a  predecessor  of  Romulus. 
But  this  guess  proved  to  be  wrong. 
The  Arcadian  period  was  not  the  period 
of  Arcadius,  but  the  period  of  the  Ar- 
cadian Evander.  In  short,  two  of  the 
many  alternative  legends  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  that  which  attributes  it 
to  a  Greek  Evander  and  that  which 
attributes  it  to  a  native  Romulus,  are 
preached  to  the  innocent  tourist  mind 
as  ascertained  historical  facts  in  a  suc- 
cessive chronological  order.  There  is 
doubtless  no  way  of  hindering  ciceroni, 
Italian  or  English,  from  telling  their 
hearers  any  nonsense  that  they  choose. 
But  prse-scientific  notions  of  this  kind 
should  at  least  not  be  encouraged  by 
notices  publicly  set  up  by  a  recognized 
•officer  of  the  Italian  Government  Still 
less  should  another  placard,  on  another 
part  of  the  hill,  point  out  the  spot 
where  Heraclius  was  crowned  Emperor, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  Hera- 
clius ever  was  at  the  Old  Rome  at  all, 
and  he  most  certainly  never  was  there 
as  Emperor.1  And  again,  it  is  rather 

1  This  strange  statement  comes  from  the 
Epitome  Chronicorum  Casinensium  (Mur- 
atori,  ii.  334),  where  we  are  told  that  He- 
raclius, after  coming  back  from  his  Persian 
campaign  with  the  true  Cross,  "  ad  auream 
Urbem  veniens,  partem  ejusdem  ligni  in  mo- 
nasterio  Lateranensi  locavit ;  et  in  augustali 
solio  csesareani  palatii  a  senatoribus  positus, 
et  diademate  redimitus,  Monocrator  consti- 
tutus  est. "  There  is  no  kind  of  authority  for 


too  bad  that  the  harmless  and  necessary 
process  of  digging  should  grow  into  a 
process  too  much  like  that  which,  when 
applied  to  churches  at  home,  is  called 
restoration.  This  process,  as  every  one 
knows,  consists  in  taking  an  ancient 
building  and  putting  something  of  the 
architect's  own  devising  in  the  place  of 
what  he  finds  there.  Of  the  buildings 
brought  to  light  in  the  Eorum,  one  of 
the  most  striking  is  the  remains  of  the 
great  ^Emilian  basilica.  As  it  now 
stands,  we  see  a  vast  number  of  bases 
symmetrically  placed,  which  the  spectator 
at  first  sight  takes  to  be  the  bases  of 
the  piers  of  the  original  buildings.  Un- 
luckily it  happens  that  a  good  many  of 
these  bases  were  put  there  by  Cavaliere 
Rosa  himself,  and  I  have  even  been 
told,  though  I  cannot  assert  the  fact 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  ori- 
ginal pavement  was  cut  through  to  put 
them  there.  Now  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  Cavaliere  Rosa's  theory  of 
the  arrangements  of  this  basilica.  The 
arrangement,  as  he  has  laid  it  out,  seems 
to  me  very  likely  to  represent  the  ori- 
ginal arrangement ;  still  what  we  see 
now  is  not  the  original  arrangement, 
but  an  arrangement  of  Cavaliere  Rosa's. 
And  this  I  hold  to  be  a  treatment  of 
remains  of  this  kind  which  cannot  be 
justified.  The  business  of  an  officer  in 
Cavaliere  Rosa's  position  is  to  bring  things 
to  light,  and  to  provide  means  to  pre- 
serve them  when  they  are  brought  to 
light.  He  has  no  business  to  bring  in 
any  work  of  his  own,  however  morally 
certain  he  may  be  that  it  represents 
the  ancient  work.  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  fallen  column  may  not  be  set  up  in 
its  place  again,  if  its  place  is  absolutely 
certain.  This  has  been  done  with 
several  of  the  temples  in  the  Forum, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  which 
it  is  quite  fair  to  do.  But  to  put  in  a 
whole  system  of  new  bases  through- 
out a  building  is  trifling  with  truth. 

this  impossible  statement  besides  this  chronicler 
of  the  ninth  century  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
Cavaliere  Rosa  should  have  picked  out  Hera- 
clius to  commemorate  in  this  fashion,  as  the 
chronicler  says  the  same  of  Justinian,  Justin 
the  younger,  Tiberius,  and  Maurice.  The 
story  is  doubtless  just  as  fabulous  in  all  these 
cases. 
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Cavaliere  Eosa's  arrangement  of  the  bas- 
ilica may  be  right  as  a  representation  of 
the  ancient  building.  But  the  bases  are 
not,  what  any  one  who  is  not  specially 
informed  would  take  them  to  be,  the 
bases  of  the  ancient  building  itself. 

But  the  interest  of  the  remains  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  dig- 
gings made  under  the  official  care  of 
Cavaliere  Rosa  is  quite  rivalled  by  the 
interest  of  the  results  of  the  diggings 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Parker.  Let  me  here  do  justice  to  all 
sides.  I  have  spoken  my  mind  as  to 
Mr.  Parker's  book  on  the  Archaeology  of 
Rome,  so  far  as  the  primitive  antiqui- 
ties are  concerned,  in  an  article  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review  which,  as  it 
bears  my  initials,  it  cannot  be  any  breach 
of  literary  etiquette  to  speak  of  as  my 
own.  Before  that  article  was  written,  I 
had  seen  some  of  Mr.  Parker's  diggings 
in  his  company  ;  since  then  I  have  seen 
more ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mr. 
Parker  has  done  himself  great  injustice. 
His  discoveries  are  far  more  valuable  than 
any  one  would  think  from  Mr.  Parker's 
own  way  of  speaking  of  them.  No  one 
has  ever  taken  more  pains  to  hide  his 
own  light  under  a  bushel.  No  one 
•has  so  truly  built  a  foundation  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and 
then  so  carefully  covered  it  over  with 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  that  no  one  can 
be  expected  to  see  the  precious  founda- 
tion itself.  As  long  as  Mr.  Parker 
attaches  the  names  of  mythical  kings  to 
the  remains  which  he  brings  to  light — 
as  long  as  he  numbers  his  pieces  of  wall 
with  the  dates  of  exact  years,  ages  before 
there  was  any  trustworthy  Roman  chron- 
ology— as  long  as  he  tells  us  stories  about 
wolves  and  apples,  and  about  the  founder 
of  Rome  being  "  the  natural  son  of  a 
princess  of  Alba  by  a  soldier  who  was 
complimented  with  the  name  of  Mars," — 
above  all,  as  long  as  he  goes  on  sneering 
at  "  the  German  school,"  and  disputing 
against  some  imaginary  sect  which  denies 
that  kings  ever  reigned  at  Rome — so 
long  as  he  does  all  this,  Mr.  Parker's 
discoveries  will  never  win  the  attention 
from  scholars  which  they  really  deserve. 
Mr.  Parker  himself  told  me  that  one  of 


the  most  eminent  of  German  scholars 
refused  to  come  with  him  to  look  at  his 
diggings.  Now,  if  Mr.  Parker  asked  the 
German  scholar  to  come  and  see  the 
place  where  real  twins  were  suckled  by 
a  real  wolf,  if  he  asked  him  to  come 
and  see  a  building  of  A.  U.  C.  1,  and 
another  building  of  A.  U.  C.  4,  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  German  scholar  not 
caring  to  go.  But  if,  without  attempt- 
ing to  fix  names  and  dates  where  names 
and  dates  are  not  to  be  had,  he  had  saidr 
"  Come  and  see  the  wall  of  a  primitive 
hill-fort  on  the  Palatine,  and  another 
wall,  later  but  still  very  early,  which 
seems  as  if  it  had  taken  in  both  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline,"  then  I  con- 
ceive that  the  German  scholar  would 
have  been  delighted  to  go  to  look  at 
Mr.  Parker's  facts,  and  to  see  how  far 
they  bore  out  Mr.  Parker's  theories. 
Let  me  add  my  own  experience  with 
regard  to  one  of  Mr.  Parker's  discoveries. 
In  the  preface  to  his  book  Mr.  Parker 
said  that  the  site  of  the  Porta  Capena 
was  unknown  till  he  found  it  out.  The 
statement  puzzled  me,  because  the  site 
of  the  Porta  Capena  was  one  of  the  few 
things  about  which  all  inquirers  seemed 
agreed.  Every  .body  put  it  in  the  same 
place,  in  the  valley  between  the  Ccelian 
and  the  Aventine.  There  was  not  a  word 
in  the  body  of  Mr.  Parker's  book  which 
described  the  exact  nature  of  his  disco- 
very, or  which  pointed  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  every  body  had  put 
the  gate  before  him.  And  in  the  small 
ground-plan  in  his  book  the  gate  seemed 
to  be  marked  in  the  same  place  in  which 
it  was  marked  in  all  earlier  ground-plans. 
Mr.  Parker's  claims  to  discovery  in  this 
case  seemed  to  me  wholly  unintelligible, 
until  I  went  to  the  place  with  Mr.  Parker 
himself.  1  then  found  that  those  claims 
were  perfectly  justified.  I  found,  what 
I  should  never  have  found  from  his 
book,  that  he  really  had  found  a  new 
site,  and  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  real 
site,  of  the  Porta  Capena.  There  it 
was,  as  plain  as  could  be,  dug  out  by  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  Parker  at  his  own  cost.  The 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  was  that, 
though  he  had  been  the  first  to  find  the 
real  site,  yet  the  site  that  he  had  found 
was  so  near  to  the  former  supposed  site 
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•that  the  very  small  scale  of  his  ground- 
plan  did  not  show  the  difference,1  while 
there  was  not  a  word  in  his  text  to  tell 
us  what  he  had  found  or  where  he  had 
found  it.  Had  I  not  had  the  advantage 
of  going  over  the  ground  with  Mr. 
Parker  himself,  I  should  have  gone  on 
believing  that  Mr.  Parker  had  fancied 
himself  to  have  made  a  discovery  when 
he  had  made  none.  As  it  was,  he  had 
made  a  very  real  discovery ;  but  he  must 
not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  that  he 
had  taken  every  means  to  keep  people 
from  knowing  about  it.  Mr.  Parker 
had,  I  believe,  announced  the  discovery 
in  some  lecture  which  I  had  not  heard 
or  in  some  article  which  I  had  not  read. 
But  there  was  nothing  about  it  in  his 
book,  save  the  dark  allusion  in  the  pre- 
face. As  one  who  have  myself  given  a 
good  many  lectures  and  written  a  good 
many  articles,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  expect  any 
-other  man  to  know  all  about  all  his 
lectures  and  articles.  When  a  man 
writes  a  book  on  a  subject,  he  should 
put  into  his  book  all  that  he  has  to  say 
on  that  subject.  All  Mr.  Parker's 
readers  cannot  hope  for  the  privilege, 
for  which  I  am  sincerely  thankful,  of 
going  over  the  ground  with  Mr.  Parker 
himself. 

I  think  it  right  to  put  all  this  upon 
record,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  real  importance  of 
Mr.  Parker's  discoveries  should  be  clear- 
ly understood,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  no  less  clearly  understood, 
that,  while  they  throw  a  great  light  on 
the  prse-historic  times  of  Borne,  they  are 
of  no  value  whatever  for  the  futile  task 
•of  calling  up  again  the  old  legends  with 
which  Mr.  Parker  has  so  unluckily 
mixed  them  up.  We  see  the  defences 
of  the  earliest  Latin  settlement  on  the 
Palatine  ;  but  that  does  not  bring  us  any 
the  nearer  to  believing  that  the  founder 
of  that  settlement  was  suckled  by  a 
wolf,  or  that  he  bore  the  impossible 
name  of  Eomulus.  I  will  not  insult 
scholars  by  going  about  to  disprove  the 

1  Since  Mr.  Parker's  book  appeared,  a  new 
and  large  plan  of  Rome  has  been  published,  in 
which  the  distance — not  a  very  great  one — 
between  the  two  sites  is  clearly  marked. 


legend ;  but  I  do  wish  scholars  fully  to 
understand  that  Mr.  Parker's  researches 
among  the  walls  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  legend,  that  they  have  a  real 
importance  of  their  own,  and  that,  instead 
of  contradicting,  they  thoroughly  confirm 
the  latest  conclusions  of  modern  scholar- 
ship. The  Palatine  Hill  is  just  like  the 
hill  of  Orange  and  the  other  hills  with 
which  I  in  a  late  article  compared  the 
hill  of  Orange ;  it  is  a  hill  one  end  of 
which  was  cut  off  and  fortified  to  form 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  village  commun- 
ity. Tradition  and  probability  unite  in 
telling  us  that  the  other  hills  were  also 
the  dwelling-places  of  like  communities, 
and  Mr.  Parker  has  done  good  service 
in  bringing  to  light  several  pieces  of 
their  primitive  fortifications.  The  grand- 
est fragment  of  all  is  that  most  striking 
piece  of  wall  on  the  Aventine,  dug  out 
at  Mr.  Parker's  own  cost.  The  prodi- 
gious depth  to  which  he  had  to  dig  to 
reach  the  foundations,  the  size  of  the 
stones,  the  general  grandeur  of  the  whole 
piece  of  defence,  is  quite  as  impressive 
in  its  own  way  as  any  of  the  later  monu- 
ments of  Eome.  And,  without  attempt- 
ing to  give  names  or  dates,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  really  a  primitive 
piece  of  fortification ;  it  has  been 
covered  up  and  built  up  against  by 
various  buildings  of  the  Imperial  period 
in  a  way  which  showed  it  was  then  no 
longer  cared  for,  or  indeed  known. 
Those  buildings  it  has  happily  survived, 
and  it  still  stands  in  all  its  grandeur, 
the  noblest  relic  of  prae-historic  times 
that  Eome  itself  can  show. 

Another  relic  which  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  personal  zeal  and  liberal- 
ity of  Mr.  Parker  is  that  curious  series 
of  passages  attached  to  the  ancient  prison, 
the  prison  which,  without  any  ancient 
authority,  has  been  for  some  centuries 
known  as  Mamertine.  I  must  confess 
that  I  had  much  rather  not  commit  my- 
self to  any  interpretation  of  them.  It  is 
certain  that  the  prison  was  a  prison  in 
the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  that 
it  was  farther  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  prison  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  But, 
though  it  became  a  prison,  it  seems  to 
have  begun  as  a  well-house,  and  this  last 
is  the  most  likely  explanation  of  its 
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name  Tullianum.  When  the  old  mean- 
ing of  the  word  tullius  ceased  to  be  un- 
derstood, the  name  would  be  sure  to  get 
mixed  up  with  the  name  of  the  legendary 
king  Servius.  I  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  arrangements  either  of  primaeval 
prisons  or  of  primaeval  well-houses  to  de- 
cide for  myself  as  to  the  purposes  of 
these  passages,  and  I  have  not  heard  the 
views  of  any  one  about  them  except  Mr. 
Parker's  own.  But, whatever  the  passages 
were  made  for,  there  they  are,  and  they 
are  beyond  all  doubt  the  remains  of  very 
early  times.  They  belong  to  the  same 
series  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the 
Tullianum  itself,  the  series  which  teaches 
us  the  stages  by  which  the  great  in- 
vention of  the  arch  was  felt  after  and 
found  in  Latium,  as  it  was  independently 
felt  after  and  found  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  world.  "We  may  be  equally 
thankful  to  Mr.  Parker  for  this  discovery, 
whether  we  accept  his  interpretation  of 
it  or  not.  And  it  would  be  a  sad  loss  if 
any  of  the  endless  changes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  streets  of  Eome  should 
cause  his  discovery  to  be  swept  away. 

These  three  important  remains  then, 
the  Porta  Capena,  the  wall  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  and  the  passages  joining  on  to  the 
Tullianum,  are  all,  Ibelieve  I  am  right  in 
saying,  in  the  strictest  sense  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Parker's,  things  which  he  has 
dug  out  at  his  own  cost.  There  are  other 
things  about  which  I  know  not  whether 
they  are,  in  the  same  strict  sense,  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Parker's,  but  which  are 
certainly  things  which  he  has  brought 
to  light  in  the  sense  of  calling  special 
attention  to  them.  Here  again  we  need 
not  always  accept  the  discoveries  as 
proving  what  Mr.  Parker  wishes  to  make 
them  prove;  still  there  they  are  real 
discoveries,  real  relics  of  the  earliest 
times,  which  at  any  rate  stand  ready  to 
prove  something.  He  has  pointed  out 
some  undoubtedly  early  pieces  of  wall 
under  the  church  of  Saint  Anastasia  and 
behind  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  in  Cos- 
medin,  in  the  Colonna  garden,  and  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Spithover  near  the  site  of 
the  Colline  gate.  Mr.  Parker's  theory 
of  a  wall  which  took  in  the  Palatine  and 
the  Capitoline  is  quite  worth  weighing, 
though  some  of  the  details  are  a  little 


startling.  It  almost  takes  one's  breath 
away  to  be  told  that  the  wall  of  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  against  which  the  colon- 
nacce  are  built,  and  the  wall  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus  close  by  the  temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  are  works  of  the  time  represented 
by  the  legendary  Titus  Tatius.  The 
temple  of  Mars  is  a  puzzle  anyhow.  The 
wall  comes  so  near  to  the  temple  as 
greatly  to  mar  its  effect.  If  Augustus 
found  the  wall  there,  why  did  he  build 
his  temple  so  close  up  against  it  ?  If 
he  built  the  wall  himself,  why  did  he 
build  it  so  close  up  against  the  temple  ] 
We  may  perhaps  be  helped  a  little  by 
the  statement  of  Suetonius  that  he  some- 
what spoiled  the  proportions  of  his  forum 
in  order  not  to  interfere  with  private 
property.1  Still,  in  any  case,  it  is  strange 
that  this  huge  wall  shouldeven  have  been 
left,  still  more  that  it  should  have  been 
built  new  in  Augustus'  time,  right  in  the 
middle  of  j  the  city.  To  me  it  is  an  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Parker's  theory  that  he 
carries  his  second  wall  round  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  only.  Surely  a  wall 
which  meant  to  take  in  the  first  Latin  and 
the  Sabine  settlement  ought  to  take  in  at 
least  part  of  the  Quirinal.  All  genuine 
tradition — a  most  important  source  of 
prae-historic  knowledge,  and  one  quite 
distinct  from  mere  legend — makes  the 
Quirinal  the  main  Sabine  settlement. 
The  Capitoline  hill,  which,  before  the 
changes  of  Trajan,  was  far  more  closely 
joined  on  to  the  Quirinal  than  it  is  now, 
was  rather  the  citadel.  To  my  mind  the 
existence  of  a  Vetus  Capitolium  on  the 
Quirinal  distinctly  proves  this,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  wall  meant  to  take 
in  the  settlements  of  the  Ramnes  and 
the  Titienses  should  fail  to  take  that 
Vetus  Capitolium  in. 

The  diggings  in  the  Forum  Romanum 
had  been  going  on  prosperously  when  I 
was  at  Borne ;  but  to  me  at  least  their 
interest  is  much  slighter  than  that  of 
the  walls.  They  bring  to  light,  not  the 
history  of  Home  itself,  but  only  the 
history  of  some  of  its  particular  build- 
ings. But  there  is  one  work  of  digging 
which  does  not  touch  the  history  of  the 

1  Suet.  Aug.  56.  "  Forum  angustius  fecit, 
non  ausus  extorquere  possessoribus  proxirua* 
domes. " 
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city  itself,  but  only  that  of  one  of  its  build- 
ings, which  still  is  of  such  importance 
every  way,  that,  though  it  does  not  corne 
•within  my  own  special  line  of  study,  I 
cannot  help  saying  a  little  about  it.  I 
mean  the  great  underground  works  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  and  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  many  letters,  and  of  some  con- 
troversy, in  the  English  papers.  What 
I  say  about  this  matter  I  would  ask  to 
have  taken  simply  as  the  observations 
of  an  outsider  who  keeps  his  eyes  open. 
My  main  objects  at  Rome  and  elsewhere 
are  primarily  the  cities  themselves,  their 
walls  and  whatever  else  sets  forth 
their  extent  and  history.  In  the  second 
place,  among  particular  buildings,  I 
look  mainly  to  the  churches,  above 
all  to  the  churches  of  Koman  and 
Romanesque  date.  I  look,  as  every 
intelligent  man  must  necessarily  look, 
at  every  amphitheatre  and  at  every 
castle  that  I  come  to,  and  I  try,  as  well 
as  I  can,  to  compare  one  amphitheatre 
and  one  castle  with  another.  But  there 
is  a  special  learningabout  amphitheatres, 
just  as  there  is  about  castles,  of  which 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  master.  I  should 
much  like  to  see  all  that  has  lately  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  Colosseum 
thoroughly  discussed  by  some  one,  if  we 
can  find  such  an  one,  who  is  engineer, 
antiquary,  and  scholar,  all  at  once.  Till 
then,  it  would  be  a  help  to  me  and 
to  others  who  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  matter,  if  those  who 
write  about  it,  and  who  profess  to  quote 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  would  give 
us  intelligible  and  accurate  references. 
It  is  hard  to  have  to  turn  over  page 
after  page  of  some  writer  who  is  referred 
to  in  a  vague  way,  and  perhaps  at  the 
end  not  to  find  what  one  wants,  when,  if 
only  chapter  and  verse  had  been  given, 
one  could  find  all  about  it  at  once.  Mr. 
Parker,  for  instance,  in  one  of  his  occa- 
sional papers,  tells  us,  most  truly  as  re- 
gards the  caution  in  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  : — 

"  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  the 
ignorant,  though  common,  blunder  of  con- 
fusing the  area  or  soil  of  the  Colosseum  with 
the  arena,  which  was  removed  when  the  naval 
fight  was  shown,  of  which  we  have  a  vivid 


description  by  Dion  Cassius,  himself  a  Roman 
Senator,  who  describes  what  he  saw  in  the  time 
of  Commodus." 

Now  Dion  does  give  a  most  vivid 
account  of  what  he  himself  saw  in  the 
Colosseum  under  Commodus  in  1.  Ixxii.  c. 
17-21.  But  I  do  not  there  find  anything 
about  a  naval  fight.  He  does  describe 
naval  fights,  one  of  them  in  the  Colos- 
seum, in  Ixii.  15  and  Ixvi.  25,  but  these 
were  long  before  his  own  time.  So 
again  an  anonymous  French  writer  tells 
us  how  "  1'histoire  conte  qu'un  jour,  sous 
le  regne  de  Carin,  Varenc  brula  tout  un 
your.  Une  arene  bruler!  la  chose  est 
impossible."  I  do  not  know  why  the 
burning  of  an  arena  should  be  said  to 
be  impossible,  but,  after  much  searching 
in  Vopiscus'  life  of  Carinus,  the  nearest 
thing  I  can  find  is  in  c.  19.,  where 
the  words  are  "  pegrna  praeterea,  cujus 
flaminis  scena  conflagravit."  So  again 
Mr.  S.  Russell  Forbes,  who  describes 
himself  as  "author  of  'Rambles  in 
Rome,' "  and  who  writes  to  the  Times, 
first  vaguely  but  safely  refers  to  "  the 
classics"  in  a  lump,  and  then  goes  on 
to  quote  Herodian  and  Calpurnius,  but 
again  without  any  reference.  Calpurnius 
I  unluckily  have  not  at  hand;  but,  when 
Mr.  Forbes  quotes  Herodian  as  saying 
that  "the  lions  which  Commodus  killed 
sprang  from  the  subterraneous  parts  of 
the  arena,"  my  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  the  subterraneous  parts  of  an 
arena  can  be  is  not  lessened  when  I  turn 
to  the  nearest  thing  that  I  can  find  in 
Herodian.  Where  he  certainly  speaks 
of  under-ground  places,  but  does  not  call 
them  "  parts  of  the  arena  "  1  I  may 
in  all  these  cases  have  been  so  unlucky 
as  to  miss  the  particular  passage  to 
which  the  disputants  wished  to  send 
me  :  but,  if  they  had  given  me  clearer 
finger-posts,  I  should  not  have  lost 
my  way. 

It  is  well  known  that  diggings  were 
made  in  the  area  of  the  Colosseum  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  a  view  of 
the  building  as  it  appeared  at  that  time 
will  be  found  in  a  book  which  I  was 
very  fond  of  as  a  boy,  the  volume  on 

1   I.  15,  7.     XeovTwv    8e     irore    e|     \iroyaiwi' 
dvappitydtvTcav  IffapiQ^ois  anovriois  Trdvras 
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the  elephant  in  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge  (p.  309).  But  they 
had  been  so  thoroughly  covered  up  that 
in  1873  I  fancy  a  good  many  people 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything 
beneath  the  ground.  I  had  myself  but 
a  very  vague  remembrance  of  the  wood- 
cut which  I  had  been  used  to  look  at 
years  before.  The  first  notice  that  I  had 
that  anything  was  going  on  in  the  way 
of  a  second  excavation  was  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  last 
autumn,  dated  from  Rome,  September 
13.  From  that  I  first  learned  that 
large  substructures  had  been  brought  to 
light  by  Cavaliere  Kosa,  and  that  the 
diggings  had  been  carried  out  far  more 
thoroughly  than  those  which  had  been 
made  sixty  or  seventy  years  before.  But 
the  writer,  who  did  not  give  his  name, 
seems  not  to  have  understood  what  the 
arena  was,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of  comparing  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Kome  with  any  of  the  other 
amphitheatres  where  substructures  are 
to  be  seen.  He  seems  to  have  fancied 
that  the  shows  went  on  at  the  bottom 
of  the  underground  works  now  brought 
to  light.  He  seems  not  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  arena  certainly  was,  as 
Mr.  Parker  has  very  truly  pointed  out, 
a  boarded  floor  covered  with  sand.  No 
one,  I  think,  who  has  compared  the 
Colosseum  with  the  amphitheatres  at 
Gapua,  Puteoli,  Tusculum,  Pompeii, 
Aries,  and  Ntmes, — I  do  not  mention 
Verona,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I 
was  set  thinking  about  the  matter — will 
believe  that  the  shows  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts  went  on,  as  they  must 
have  done  according  to  this  theory,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  hole.  In  all  the 
amphitheatres  which  I  have  mentioned, 
it  is  plain,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
that  the  arena  must  have  been  placed 
on  a  level  very  much  the  same  as  the 
present  level  of  the  ground.  This  is 
clear  at  Aries  above  all  others,  because 
there  there  are  no  underground  works 
at  all,  and  there  never  could  have  been 
any,  because  the  rock  comes  close  to  the 
surface.  In  all  the  others  there  are 
underground  works  of  some  kind  or 
another.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  make 
amphitheatres  a  special  study  to  make 


out  the  exact  object  of  every  concentric 
wall  and  of  every  cross  wall  that  cuts 
into  them.  But,  when  we  find  something 
of  the  kind  in  so  many  places,  we  cannot 
possibly  doubt  that  these  underground 
works  were  part  of  the  general  design 
of  the  amphitheatres,  and  that  those  in 
the  Colosseum  were  not  built  by  the 
Frangipaiii  or  anybody  else  when  the 
amphitheatre  was  used  as  a  fortress. 
This  theory  would  suppose  the  existence 
of  local  Frangipani  in  all  the  other 
towns  which  I  have  spoken  of.  At 
Aries  and  Nirnes  indeed  the  amphi- 
theatres were  undoubtedly  turned  into 
fortresses,  but  we  can  there  see  some- 
thing of  the  process,  and  it  did  not 
consist  in  making  underground  build- 
ings, but  in  carrying  up  the  outer  walls 
into  towers.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
as  some  antiquaries  say,  the  brickwork 
in  these  underground  buildings  must  be 
later  than  the  original  building  of  the 
Flavian  sera  ;  for  there  is  in  the  Colos- 
seum itself  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius  which  distinctly  speaks  of 
large  repairs  having  been  done  in  the 
arena,  seats,  and  other  parts  of  the 
building.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
copy  the  exact  words,  but  any  one  in 
Rome  may  see  it  as  he  goes  in  from  the 
side  of  the  Forum.  I  would  risk  the 
guess  that  an}  work  which  is  too  late 
to  belong  to  the  original  building  was 
done  then.  One  thing  is  quite  certain ; 
one  use  of  the  underground  buildings 
was  to  keep  the  beasts  in,  till  the  actual 
moment  when  they  were  wanted  for  the 
show.  This  is  made  perfectly  clear  by 
the  passage  in  Plerodian  which  I  quoted 
before,  where  the  lions  which  Com  mo- 
dus killed  are  said  to  have  come  from 
underground.  The  arena  on  which  Corn- 
modus  stood  must  have  been  pretty  much 
on  the  level  of  the  ground  before  the 
diggings  began,  and  the  lions  must  have 
been  brought  up,  by  trap-doors  or  other- 
wise, from  the  underground  works.  Had 
Commodus  stood  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  present  diggings,  there  would  have 
been  no  underground  place  from  which 
lions  or  any  thing  else  could  have  come  up. 
This  one  passage  seems  to  me  to  prove  of 
itself  that  the  old  notions  were  right 
and  that  the  new  notions  are  wrong  ;  but 
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this  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  proved 
by  the  general  proportions  of  the  build- 
ings and  by  the  comparison  with  other 
amphitheatres.  I  leave  those  who  are 
specially  learned  in  amphitheatres  to 
settle  the  details.  I  leave  Mr.  Parker 
and  his  opponents  to  settle  the  exact 
way  in  which  the  amphitheatre  was 
flooded  for  the  naumachice.  But  com- 
mon sense  is  enough  to  tell  us  that  the 
whole  thing  did  not  go  on  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  hole. 

Before  I  have  done  this  article,  I  may 
notice  that  this  writer  in  the  Times 
gives  us  one  of  those  queer  pieces  of  quo- 
tation of  which  there  have  been  so  many 
during  the  whole  dispute.  In  answer 
to  the  notion  that  the  beasts  were 
brought  to  the  amphitheatre  in  cages,  he 
asks,  "  how,  if  they  were  introduced  in 
cages,  could  a  hundred  lions  have  bound- 
ed together  upon  the  arena  with  a  roar 
which  made  the  building  shake,  as  we 
are  told  by  Vopiscus  was  the  case  during 
the  games  given  by  the  Emperor  Probus?" 
Now  this  passage  of  Yopiscus  (Probus 
19),  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  long  and  learned  note  by  Salmasius, 
is  exceedingly  puzzling,  and  the  text 
seems  uncertain ;  but  anyhow  it  does 
not  mention  the  shaking  of  the  build- 
ing, and  it  distinctly  shows  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  bringing  the  beasts 
into  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  which  v/as 
thought  to  afford  better  sport  than  the 
other.  After  describing  the  shows  given 
by  Probus  in  the  circus,  Vopiscus  says — 

"Addidit  alia  die  in  amphitheatre  una 
missione  centum  jubatos  leones,  qui  rugitibus 
suis  tonitrua  excitabant:  qui  omnes  contificiis 
{al.  posticis]  interempti  sunt,  non  magnum 
prasbentes  spectaculum  quum  occidebantur. 
Neque  enim  erat  bestiaruni  impetus  ille  qui 
esse  e  caveis  egredientibus  solet." 

Here  again  I  must  ask  for  the  help  of 
experts  to  say  exactly  what  the  lions 
did  ;  but  thus  much  is  plain,  that,  while 
the  modern  quoter  of  the  passage  seems 
specially  struck  with  the  bounding  of  the 
lions,  the  spectators  at  the  time  seem 
to  have  complained  that  they  did  not 
bound  so  much  as  they  should  have  done. 
I  have  in  these  cases  sometimes  been 
troubled  with  an  uncharitable  doubt 
whether  people  who  quote  "the  classics," 


without  giving  exact  references,  have 
always  read  the  passages  which  they 
talk  about. 

A  far  more  ingenious  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject than  that  of  the  "  Occasional  Corre- 
spondent "  of  the  Times  appeared,  where 
one  would  have  hardly  looked  for  it,  in  a 
paper  called,  La  Saison :  Guide-Journal 
des  Etrangers  a  Home,  on  November  12, 
1874.  The  writer  of  this  paper  clearly 
wrote  under  the  "inspiration,"  as  some 
people  call  it,  of  Cavaliere  Rosa.  He 
at  least  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the 
question  cannot  be  settled  without  look- 
ing'beyond  Kome,  to  the  amphitheatres 
in  other  places,  and  above  all  to  that  at 
Capua.  He  does  not  however  say  a  word 
about  Aries  or  Nimes.  He  tries  to  make 
out  a  distinction  between  the  original 
arrangements  of  the  Roman  and  the 
Capuan  amphitheatres,  and  between  the 
shows  for  which  each  was  meant.  The 
Colosseum,  according  to  him,  was  peculiar 
in  having  its  shows  originally  designed 
to  be  carried  on,  as  I  before  said,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  hole.  At  Capua,  if 
I  rightly  understand  him,  there  were 
no  naval  fights,  and  the  gladiators  fought 
on  a  boarded  arena  at  the  present  level 
of  the  ground — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
top  of  the  under-ground  works — in  short 
the  Capuan  arrangement  was  what  the 
arrangement  of  an  amphitheatre  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been.  But 
at  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  he  contends 
that,  when  the  Colosseum  was  built,  people 
cared  less  for  shows  of  wild  beasts,  and 
more  for  the  naval  fights.  The  gla- 
diators fought  down  at  the  bottom,  the 
beasts  were  brought  in  in  cages,  and 
when  there  was  to  be  a  naval  fight,  the 
place  was  flooded.  Afterwards  tastes 
changed,  the  naval  fights  went  out  of 
fashion,  the  substructures  were  built, 
and  the  arena  was  laid  upon  them  at 
the  higher  level.  All  this  is  decidedly 
ingenious ;  only  I  at  least  cannot  see 
the  evidence  for  it,  and  this  writer,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  is  no  more  lucky 
in  quoting  Vopiscus  than  the  writer  in 
the  Times.  One  thing  at  least  comes  out 
in  this  article  ;  namely,  that  Cavaliere 
Eosa  at  one  time  actually  wanted  to  de- 
stroy the  underground  walls,  but  that  his 
barbarous  scheme  was  happily  stopped 
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by  the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  the 
minister,  Signor  Bonghi.  It  certainly 
was  a  singular  ambition  on  the  part  of 
Signor  Rosa  to  have  his  name  handed 
down  as  the  James  "Wyatt  of  amphi- 
theatres. 

Next,  as  far  as  I  know,  came  a  letter 
from  Mr.  S.  R.  Forbes,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,   the   particulars    in 
which  he  thought  "  might  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  "  of  the  Times.  They  seem 
to  have  been  thought  doubly  interesting, 
for  the  same  letter  in  the  same  words 
appeared  in  two  numbers  of  the  Times, 
those  for  November  25  and  December 
30,   1874.     Mr.   Forbes   talks   in   one 
place   about   the   original   arena   being 
paved  with  small  bricks,  while  at  an- 
other he  tells  us,jthat,  "  as  mentioned  in 
the  classics,  at  some  date  the  arena  was 
a  movable  platform."   The  brick  work 
is  thought  to  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Frangipani,  while  an  amazing  date  is 
given  to  some  other  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, namely,  "  the  repairs  of  Belisarius 
after   the  earthquake   of  486."     In   a 
later   letter   Mr.  Forbes   explains  that 
he  did  not  mean  Belisarius,  but  "  the 
Prsefect  Basilius."     "For,"  as  he  goes 
on  to  say,    "an  inscription  states  that 
he   restored    the    arena     and    podium 
after   the   earthquake."      I   guess   that 
this  must  be   the  inscription  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article ;  but  if 
so,  the  date  of  486  must  be  yet  further 
wrong   than   any  date  in  the  days  of 
Belisarius,  for  the  inscription  undoubt- 
edly records  Theodosius  as  one  of  the 
reigning  Emperors.    Mr.  Forbes  was  an- 
swered by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  in  a  most 
sensible  letter  in  the  Times  of  January 
11,  1875,  to  which  Mr.  Forbes  made  an 
answer   in  the   Times  of  January  22. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out  what 
Mr.  Forbes'  notion  is,  except  that  the 
lower  level  was  flooded  for  the  Nauma- 
chioe.     Mr.  Forbes  too  has  something  to 
say  about  Dion,  but  he  makes  me  more 
than  ever  long  for  an  exact  reference, 
for  he  thus  reports  Dion's  story  : 

"  Commodus,  after  witnessing  the  combats, 
descended  into  the  area,  and  slew  the  wild 
beasts  left-handed,  then  he  ordered  the  arena 
to  be  removed  for  the  naval  combats,  after 
which  the  arena  was  replaced  and  a  grand 


banquet  was  given ;  he  also  says  that  sometimes 
the  wild  beasts  performed  upon  the  arena  and 
sometimes  in  the  water." 

I  have  read  Dion's  descriptions  of  the 
doings  of  Commodus  several  times  over 
on  purpose,  but  I  cannot  find  one  word 
about  the  naval  combats,  about  the  grand 
banquet,  or  about  the  wild  beasts  per- 
forming sometimes  on  the  arena  and 
sometimes  on  the  water.  I  have  tried 
two  editions,  an  older  and  a  newer,  I 
have  tried  Gibbon,  I  have  tried  indexes 
and  books  of  reference,  but  I  am  alto- 
gether baffled.  There  is  something  of 
this  kind,  and  something  of  another 
kind,  recorded  of  Nero  in  1.  Ixii.  c.  15, 
but  the  amphitheatre  of  Nero  was  not 
the  existing  Colosseum. 

Mr.  Street  does  not  indulge  in  quota- 
tions, but  he  gives  us  something  better, 
namely  comparisons  between  the  sub- 
structures at  Rome  and  at  Puteoli,  and 
some  illustrations  suggested  by  his  own 
experience  of  Spanish  bull-fights.  He 
scouts,  as  every  man  with  eyes  must 
do,  the  notion  that  there  was  any  time 
when  the  fights  and  huntings  went  on 
as  he  puts  it  in  "a  deeply  sunk  pit." 

I  rnaj7  add  that,  in  the  quarter  where 
we  might  have  reasonably  expected  to 
find  some  mention  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  latest  days 
of  its  ancient  use,  I  can  find  no  help  at 
all.  The  letter  of  Theodoric  to  Maxi- 
mus  (Cassiodorus,  Var.  Iv.  42.)  contains 
a  vivid  description  of  the  shows  which 
still  went  on,  when  the  fights  between 
man  and  man  had  come  to  an  end — to 
be  revived  in  the  days  of  chivalry — but 
when  the  fights  between  man  and  Beast 
still  went  on.  It  contains  too  a  noble 
protest,  worthy  of  the  glorious  Goth 
and  his  great  minister,  against  the 
brutality  of  the  shows  ;  but  it  contains 
nothing  for  our  immediate  purpose. 
The  words  "  in  patenti  area  cancellosis  se 
postibus  occulentes  "  might  be  taken  as 
confirming  Mr.  Street's  idea  that  the 
arena  was  fenced  in  by  a  paling  at  some 
little  distance  in  front  of  the  seats  ;  but 
it  need  not  have  that  meaning.  Cassio- 
dorus again  in  his  Chronicle  mentions 
the  shows  given  by  Eutheric  in  his  con- 
sulship ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
Roman,  speaking  of  them  in  his  own 
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name,  does  not  speak  of  them  with  the 
same  horror  which  he  expresses  when 
speaking  of  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Gothic  king.1  But  we  get  nothing  that 
throws  any  light  on  the  building.  In 
Procopius  I  have  not  come  across  a 
single  word  about  the  Colosseum  •  but 
he  records  what  I  suppose  was  the 
earliest  case  of  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened to  the  amphitheatres  of  Aries  and 
Mines,  and  indeed  to  the  Colosseum 
itself.  The  Goths,  in  the  war  with 
Belisarius,  having  taken  the  town  of 
Spoleto,  altogether  destroyed  the  town. 
walls  and  made  a  fortress  of  the  amphi- 
theatre which  stood  outside  them,  not 
by  making  subterranean  walls,  but  by 
blocking  up  its  arches.2  This  fact,  with 
a  fact  of  an  earlier  time  that  Theodoric 
gave  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Catana  to  be  used  for  the  repairs  of  the 
town-walls,3  helps  to  mark  the  time 
when  the  shows  of  the  amphitheatres 
were  fast  going  out  of  use. 

I  have  said  perhaps  more  than  I  ought 
about  a  subject,  like  that  of  the  amphi- 

1  Cassiodorus,    Chron.    p.    453,    ed.    1589. 
*  '  Eo  anno  multa  vidit  Roma  miracula  editioni- 
bus  singulis,  stupente  etiam  Symmacho  orient!  s 
legato  divitias  Gothis  Romanisque  donatas  dig- 
nitates  cessit  in  curia,  uiuneribus  amphithea- 
tralibus  diversi  generis  feras,  quas  praesens 
aetas  pro  novitate  miraretur,  exhibuit.     Cujus 
spectaculi  voluptates  etiam  exquisitas  Africa 
sub  devotione  transmisit.  "     Theodoric  himself 
built  an  amphitheatre  at  Ticmum  or  Pavia 
(Anon.  Yales,  721),  and  himself  presided  at  the 
games  at  Rome.  (Ib.  719.)  "Exhibens  ludos  cir- 
censium  et  amphitheatrum,  ut  etiam  a  Ro- 
manis  Trajanus    vel   Valentinianus,    quorum 
tempora  sectatus  est,  appellaretur.  " 

2  Bell.  Gotth.  iii.  23.     'E,Tvyxavov  $*  Tordoi, 
rjviica  'HpcoSiavov  eVSiSoVToy  ~2,iroX'iTiov  el\ov,  rfjs 
(j.ev  Tr6\€cos  T~bv  TreptfioXov   es  TO    eSacpos    nad- 
eAoVres,  TOV  5e  irpo  Trjs  Tro\€<as  KwriyecrioVj  oVep 
KaAe?j/  aiJi.fyiQea.Tpov  vtvofj-iKWi,  rds  re  etso'Sous 
es  TO  d/cpj/3es  diro^pd^aurfs  Kal  (ppovpdv  evravQa 


3  Cassiodorus,  Var.  iii.  49.  "Saxa  ergo, 
quae  suggeritis  de  amphitheatre  longa  vetustatc 
collapsa,  nee  aliquid  ornatui  publico  jam  procl- 
esse,  nisi  solas  turpes  ruinas  ostendere,  li- 
centiam  vobis  eorum  in  usus  duntaxat  publicos 
damus:  ut  in  murorum  faciem  surgat  quod 
non  potest  prodesse,  si  jaceat." 


theatres,  on  which  I  have  very  little 
technical  knowledge.  But  one  can  often 
see  that  statements  are  wrong  and  that 
arguments  are  weak,  even  when  one  does 
not  know  exactly  what  to  put  in  their 
places.  And  at  any  rate  it  is  a  service 
to  scholarship  to  point  out  when  ancient 
authors  have  been  misquoted  or  made  to 
say  things  which  they  do  not  say.  And 
it  is  a  duty  to  scholarship,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree,  to  point  out  the  evils  of 
that  system  of  vague  and  random  quo- 
tation which  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
and  which  is  vexatious  even  when  the 
quotations  happen  to  be  right.  Fully 
to  work  out  all  the  questions  about  the 
Colosseum  which  are  started  by  the 
late  diggings  would  call  for  a  union  of 
qualities  which  are  not  often  found 
together  in  the  same  man.  But  a  good 
deal  might  be  done  by  men  who  have 
those  qualities  separately  working  to- 
gether. I  gather  from  the  Times  that 
Mr.  Street  was  at  Eome  not  very  long 
ago.  I  gather  from  the  last  number  of 
this  Magazine  that  Mr.  Munro  was  at 
Eome  about  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  either  of  them  is  there 
still,  but  if  Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Street,  and 
Mr.  Parker  would  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  each  bring  his  own  particular 
kind  of  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
questions  at  issue,  I  suspect  that  they 
would  find  out  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  correspondents  of  the  Times,  or 
than  Cavaliere  Eosa  himself. 

I  will  end  by  coming  back  from  what 
is  to  me  a  kind  of  excursion  into  a 
foreign  country  to  a  digging  which  comes 
more  within  my  own  immediate  line. 
Close  by  the  cross-road  leading  from  St. 
Paul  without  the  Walls  to  the  Appian 
Way,  a  most  elegant  little  basilica  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  digging,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  I  must  wind  up  by 
asking  for  information  rather  than  by 
giving  it.  How  came  a  building  so  far 
out  of  the  city  to  be  so  completely 
covered  up  ? 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
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IT  seems  well  worth  while  for  an  eye- 
witness to  give  some  account  of  this 
memorable  feast,  as  most  of  the  "  special 
correspondents  "  who  wrote  in  the  daily 
papers  concerning  it  had  evidently  either 
not  gone  to  Ley  den  at  all  or  had  not  been 
admitted  to  any  of  the  ceremonies. 
They  enumerated  people  as  present  who 
were  not  present.  They  did  not  know  in 
what  language  some  of  the  addresses 
were  delivered.  And  one  of  them  at 
least  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  ignor- 
ance by  such  flippant  impertinence,  that 
he  has  since  been  personally  exposed 
in  the  indignant  Dutch  papers.  We 
are  accustomed  to  letters  from  Khiva 
being  written  in  London  offices,  but  it 
seems  hard  that  the  excellent  Hollanders 
should  have  their  contemporary  history 
disposed  of  in  such  summary  fashion. 
They  had  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
Tercentenary  of  their  great  Academy 
famous  all  over  Europe.  •  Months  ago  a 
formal  bilingual  invitation  in  Dutch 
and  in  Latin  had  been  sent  to  all  the 
academies  in  Europe  asking  them  to 
send  representatives  to  Ley  den.  Thirty- 
eight  responded  to  the  call  affirmatively. 
Many  more  sent  polite  and  respectful 
apologies.  From  the  extremities  of 
Europe — from  Hungary  and  from  Ire- 
laud,  from  Finland  and  from  Portugal — 
men  came  and  brought  with  them  their 
state  robes  to  do  honour  to  the  great 
mother  of  Scaligers,  Boerhaaves,  and 
Salmasii.  The  Swedes  telegraphed  that 
six  feet  of  snow  had  suddenly  blocked 
up  their  railways,  and  that  travelling 
was  impossible.  The  Romans  could  not 
send  an  embassy  from  Italy,  but  chose 
an  eminent  Hollander  (Professor  Boot) 
to  represent  them.  There  was  but  one 
strange  exception  to  the  eagerness  and 
respect  shown  by  all  Europe — Oxford 
was  unrepresented.  Nay,  more,  Oxford 
had  not  answered  the  invitation.  The 


Hollanders  have  a  great  respect  for 
Oxford.  The  late  king  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church.  The  present  Master 
of  Balliol  was  among  the  half-dozen 
Englishmen  who  were  selected  for  hono- 
rary degrees.  Yet,  as  Oxford  men  are 
rarely  discourteous,  it  was  feared  by  some 
that  they  were  imperfectly  informed  as 
to  where  Leyden  was  and  what  Leyden 
had  done.  And  yet  Leyden  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  meritorious  university  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  other  centre  of  education 
which  has  so  often  been  the  home  of  the 
first  man  of  his  day.  From  the  days  of 
Scaliger  and  Boerhaave  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  Leyden  can  boast  of  the 
best  Greek  scholar  in  Europe,  this  has 
frequently  been  the  case.  If  English 
universities  could  forget  this,  or  if  they 
were  ignorant  of  it,  so  much  the  worse 
for  their  own  reputation. 

But  it  has  since  transpired  that  Ox- 
ford was  guilty  of  no  intentional  dis- 
courtesy. The  Academy  deserves  the 
credit  of  eliciting  the  fact,  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  ill  when  the  invitation 
arrived,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence 
mislaid.  It  is  understood  that  he  has 
now  formally  expressed  the  regrets  of 
Oxford  to  the  senate  of  Leyden.  The 
incident  suggests  but  one  remark.  If 
the  courtesy  of  Oxford  depends  so  com- 
pletely on  the  health  of  the  Vice- Chan- 
cellor, it  is  hoped  that  in  future  a  sound 
and  vigorous  constitution  will  be  made 
a  necessary  qualification  for  that  august 
office. 

The  visitors  were  invited  to  arrive 
before  Sunday,  7th  February,  when  the 
festivities  were  opened  by  a  sermon  in 
the  great  church.  This  sermon  was 
not  in  a  dead  language,  as  was  stated  in 
the  Athenceum,  but  in  Dutch.  The  service 
resembled  that  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
in  its  gauntness  and  want  of  elegant 
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ritual.     The  preacher  obtained  for  him- 
self pauses  in  the  discourse  by   giving 
out  hymns,  which  were  sung  by  2,000 
voices  in  long-drawn  and  solemn  unison, 
but  so  slow  withal  that  the  melody  was 
well  nigh  lost.      What  made  the  effect 
most  curious  to  a  foreigner   was   that 
most  men  had  their  hats  on  during  the 
sermon,  and  that  several  deacons   were 
all  the  while   going  round   with   long 
landing-nets  of  black  velvet,  and  fishing 
for  alms  among  the  people.      These  in- 
exorable 'deacons,    not    satisfied   with 
one  requisition,  returned  twice  to  the 
charge  ;  and  the  reckless  stranger,  who, 
in  imitation  of  the  widow  in  the  Gospel, 
had   cast  in   his    two   mites   together, 
began  to  discover  that  in  Holland  alms 
are  paid  in  instalments,  and  that  had 
she    been  a  Dutchwoman    she   would 
have  made  two  bites  of  the  cherry,  and 
applied  each  mite  separately  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  new  collector.     The 
sermon  was  doubtless  very  eloquent,  to 
judge  from  the  sonorous  strings  of  great 
names   with    which   it   abounded,  but 
the   details,  though   the   general  argu- 
ment was  in   the  main  obvious,  were 
High  Dutch  to  almost  all  the  foreigners. 
Owing  to   this   obstacle   there  was,    it 
must    be    confessed,    some    relief    felt 
when  the  great  congregation  began  to 
surge  and  scatter,  pouring  out  of  the 
doors   into   the   clear,  frosty   sunlight. 
The  picturesque  old  town  was  all  hung 
with     streaming    banners,    and     great 
barges  were  coming  up  the  canals  laden 
to   the   water's  edge   with  rich  exotic 
plants  and  hothouse  flowers,  with  which 
the    lower    windows    of    every    street 
were  to  be  richly  set  out.    Foreign  flags 
marked    the    houses    where    the   pro- 
fessors were  entertaining  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  respective  nations ;  and 
already  groups    of  strangers,   learned- 
looking  men  in  spectacles  and  careless 
dress,  might  be  seen  wandering  to  and 
fro,  and  making  their  first  survey  of  the 
town. 

But  after  a  five  o'clock  dinner  (the 
usual  hour  in  Holland),  all  the  learned 
world  was  assembled  at  the  first  state 
reception  given  by  the  .  Burgomaster. 
Here  indeed  was  a  scene  such  as  will 


not    again    be    witnessed  for  many  a 
day.     Orientalists,  Hellenists,  Latinists, 
Historians,  Philosophers,  Physiologists, 
Jurists,-  Theologians — all  men  of  mark 
in  the  world — were  all  introducing  and 
being  introduced,    all    discussing   and 
responding,  all  jabbering  in  a  number 
of  languages,  so  that,  as  was  profanely 
remarked,  but  for  the  absence  of  one 
most  important  personage,  it  seemed  a 
veritable  Day  of  Pentecost.     Unfortu- 
nately the  fashion  of  making  speeches 
seems  universal  in  Holland,  and  accord- 
ingly much  hindrance  was  offered  to  con- 
versation by  the  general   compliments 
which  polite  guests  and  gracious  hosts 
lavished  upon  each  other.  The  pleasantest 
discourse  was  certainly  that  of  Ernest 
Kenan,  who  spoke  with  great  frankness 
and  feeling  of  the  miseries  of  France,  and 
excited  general  admiration  by  his  ele- 
gant style  and  his  vivacious  action.    But 
still  every  moment  lost  from  conversa- 
tion that  evening  was  well    nigh  irre- 
parable.    There  were  the  great  critical 
scholars,  Cobet,  Madvig,  Pluygers,  and 
Boot — the  real  successors  of  Person  and 
Bentley  in  Europe  ;  the  historians,  Dozy 
and   Ernst    Curtius  ;    the   orientalists, 
Nbldeke,  Kern,  Yeth,  de  Goeje,  Vullers, 
Kenan  ;  the  theologians,  Scholten,  Kue- 
nen,    Kahnis,    Biedermann ;    the   anti- 
quarians,  Stark   and    G.    Perrot  ;    the 
physiologists,  Milne-Edwards  and  Don- 
ders;   the  jurists,  Jhering  and  Nypels 
— and    these    are   selected    almost    at 
random    from     among    the    200    that 
thronged   the    room.       Happily  there 
were  several  such  receptions,  so  that  in 
spite  of  the  speeches,  there  was  a  chance 
of  hearing  some  fragments  of  talk  from 
the  lips  of  these  giants.      So  the  time 
ran  on  till  midnight,  when  the  guests 
who  were  not  fatigued  adjourned  to  the 
students'  club — entitled  The  Minerva — 
there  to   enjoy  cigars  and  champagne,1 
and    more    speeches.       But  here   the 
speeches  were  a  more  remarkable  fea- 
ture.   After  an  elegant  Latin  welcome 
by  M.  Kappeyne,  the  president,  speeches 
were   made  in  Latin,   Dutch,   French, 
English,  and  German,  all  of  which  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by 
1  Not  pipes  and  beer,  as  the  Times  imagined 
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some  500  students  who  thronged  the 
room. 

It  was  a  sight  to  astonish  any 
foreigner ;  and  the  members  of  British 
universities  might  well  feel  ashamed, 
when  they  compared  the  high  culture 
and  large  accomplishments  of  the  Ley- 
den  students  with  those  of  their  own 
alumni.  Imagine  speeches  in  five 
languages  addressed  to  our  students ! 
Imagine  them  making  speeches  in 
Latin  or  in  German  !  When  we  perceive 
the  admiration  felt  in  England  for  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge ;  when  we  per- 
ceive the  tacit  assumption  of  superiority 
among  many  members  of  these  wealthy 
institutions,  we  are  often  deceived  into 
thinking  them  leaders  of  thought  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  painful  question,  but 
one  which  was  forced  upon  all  the 
visitors  to  this  great  inter-university 
celebration — What  are  the  English  uni- 
versities doing  for  the  thought  of 
Europe  ?  Who  among  their  scholars  is 
a  real  leader  of  men  ? 

But  this  is  disagreeable  digression.  It 
should  be  noted  concerning  the  students 
that,  as  their  culture  is  superior  to  that 
of  English  and  Irish  students,  so  their 
habits  and  ways  seemed  not  inferior  to 
the  average  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men. 
The  Dutch  are  not  the  least  like  the 
average  German  student — untidy,  poor, 
and  duelling;  and  even  where  the 
German  students  are  gentlemanly  and 
refined,  as  many  are  at  Gottingen,  there 
always  remains  the  barbarism  of  the 
duel.  The  Dutch  are  far  above  this 
level.  They  have  private  means.  They 
are  even  accused  of  extravagance.  They 
live  in  handsome  lodgings,  with  good 
appointments.  They  have  good  wine 
an  1  good  cigars  for  their  friends.  They 
do  not  give  their  enemies  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hacking  their  faces.  Their  con- 
duct all  through  the  feast,  as  stewards, 
as  spectators,  as  audiences,  was  most 
exemplary.  At  the  solemn  giving  of 
degrees  there  was  no  approach  to  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  which  have  often  been  the 
opprobrium  of  Oxford  and  Dublin.  They 
were  hospitable,  generous,  enthusiastic  ; 
and  always  gentlemen.  There  are  now 
nearly  800  of  them,  residing  for  four 


years  at  least.  They  pay  from  10Z.  to 
201.  in  fees,  and  if  not  preparing  for 
any  special  profession,  consider  law  the 
best  general  training.  Thus  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  appear  to  be  law  students. 
They  use  the  term  philosophers^  natural 
philosophers,  of  ^hom  there  are  a  good 
many,  particularly  attached  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Darwin.  These  alone  escape  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  the  classical 
lectures  of  Cobet  and  Pluygers,  which 
all  the  rest  attend.  A  few  statistics  such 
as  these  are  worth  mentioning  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  though  this  paper  is  not  on 
the  University,  but  on  the  Festival.  Yet 
the  English  reader,  who  is  usually  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  all  foreign  institutions, 
and  to  whom  it  is  perhaps  new  that 
Cobet  is  Professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden, 
may  enjoy  even  these  elementary  notions 
about  the  famous  LngdunumBatavorum. 
To  follow  out  the  various  entertain- 
ments in  their  exact  order  would  be 
monotonous,  and  would  involve  much 
repetition.  It  must  therefore  suffice  to 
say  something  on  the  separate  heads  of 
dinner  parties,  orations,  and  of  general 
conversation.  The  deputations  were  in- 
vited to  two  State  dinners  :  one  given  by 
the  University,  in  a  large  town  hall,  the 
other  by  Prince  Frederick,  the  King's 
uncle,  at  his  palace,  entitled  the  "  Huis 
de  Pauw"  (Doinus  Pavonum).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  entertainments  there  were 
a  concert  and  an  opera  given  by  the 
citizens,  a  second  evening  (or  rather 
morning)  with  the  students  at  their 
Concordia,  an  evening  reception  by  the 
curators,  and  an  afternoon  reception  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  came  to  Ley- 
den  specially  to  honour  the  University 
and  its  guests.  This  interest  shown  by  the 
royal  family  for  a  purely  academic  meet- 
ing was  not  the  least  remarkable  feature, 
or  the  least  contrasted  with  the  habits 
of  other  courts.  The  appointments  were 
in  all  cases  very  splendid.  The  banquet 
of  the  Prince  was  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  given  in  our  own  country  by 
princes  and  great  noblemen.  The  menu 
was,  however,  decidedly  longer,  though  its 
French  was  not  more  perfect  than  what 
we  see  on  our  fashionable  tables.  There 
was  the  same  wonderful  variety  of  wines, 
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of  which  the  Dutch,  however,  partake 
honestly,  thus  disproving  our  idle  fears 
that  a  mixture  will  prove  headachy. 
But  the  most  marked  difference  in  both 
dinners  from  ours  was  this  :  that,  owing 
to  the  great  profusion  and  length  of  the 
courses,  as  well  as  the  intense  fever 
for  making  speeches,  the  toasts  began 
when  dinner  was  about  half  over,  and 
thus  it  required  all  the  ability  of  the 
officers  in  waiting  at  Prince  Frederick's 
to  keep  silence  among  the  attendants.  At 
the  public  dinner  in  Ley  den  this  was 
not  accomplished,  and  so  the  speeches 
were  accompanied  with  a  clatter  of 
plates  and  knives,  and  an  occasional 
jingle  of  glasses.  But  so  many  were 
the  speeches,  and  so  many  the  occa- 
sions for  delivering  them,  that  even  the 
orators  bore  the  interruption  most  good- 
hum  ouredly  ;  and  many  a  sly  guest 
made  it  an  excuse  for  continuing  an 
interesting  conversation  he  had  begun 
with  some  remarkable  neighbour.  If 
the  cooking  differed  at  all  from  the  best 
French  method,  it  was  in  the  greater 
richness  of  the  condiments,  and  in  the 
more  complete  disguising  of  nature 
under  the  cloak  of  art. 

Of  course,  the  proper  place  to  hear  the 
oratorical  power  of  the  Hollanders  was 
not  at  dinner,  where  the  strangers  were 
very  prominent,  but  at  the  solemn  meet- 
ings of  the  University,  at  the  first  of  which 
the  outgoing  Eector,  Professor  Heynsius, 
made  an  oration  in  Dutch,  of  which  a 
French  version  was  considerately  cir- 
culated among  the  strangers  when  they 
took  their  places  in  the  church.  De- 
spite the  arctic  cold  of  the  building 
which  was  all  the  more  bitterly  felt 
as  the  strangers  were  in  state  dress, 
the  oration  was  heard  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  its  vigour  and  boldness  greatly 
praised.  It  seemed  very  odd  to  foreign- 
ers to  hear  from  the  pulpit  of  a  church  an 
attack  on  theology  of  the  most  vehement 
kind.  "L'ancien  menage  la  tolere  en- 
core," said  the  orator,  "  mais  le  sort  qui 
1'attend  ne  senible  pas  douteux  des  qu'un 
nouveau  menage  remplacera  celui  qui  a 
fait  son  temps.  Le  grand  principe^  de 
la  separation  de  TEglise  et  de  1'Etat 
exige  sa  chute  avec  une  inexorable 


rigueur.  Nous  ne  le  regrettons  pas — 
personne  d'entre  nous."  As  is  well 
known,  the  theological  school  of  Leyden, 
the  school  of  Scholten  and  Kuenen,  is 
very  advanced  and  sceptical  indeed,  yet 
even  granting  this,  the  outspoken  bold- 
ness of  the  address  was  freely  criticised 
by  the  Dutch  themselves.  But  still  the 
most  orthodox  thing  done  at  the  festival 
was  to  give  Professor  Jowett  a  theo- 
logical degree ;  and  they  evidently 
guarded  themselves  against  the  sus- 
picion of  any  such  weakness  by  associat- 
ing with  him  Mr.  Martineau  and  M. 
Athanase  Coquerel ! 

The  second  state  speech  was  a  very 
elegant  address  to  the  assembled  deputies 
in  the  Senate-house,  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Professor  de  Vries,  in  Latin.  The 
scene  was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
during  the  week.  In  this  famous  small 
room,  which  has  been  so  often  praised 
and  cited,  were  assembled  the  most 
various  collection  of  learned  men 
the  world  has  seen  together  for  many 
a  day,  while  the  walls  were  equally 
crowded  with  the  long  series  of  splendid 
professors  that  had  lived  and  taught  in 
Leyden.  Such  an  occasion  might  well 
inspire  the  orator,  who  spoke  with  un- 
usual fire.  The  answers  of  the  deputies 
were  very  poor  and  brief  in  comparison  ; 
but  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  them, 
that  they  were  intentionally  brief,  owing 
to  pressure  of  business  and  want  of  time. 
The  third  oration  was  that  of  the  new 
Eector,  Professor  Buys,  at  the  conferring 
of  the  honorary  degrees.  But  this  speech 
being  made  in  Dutch,  and  without  a 
translation,  was  hardly  appreciable  at 
first  hearing  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  language.  Its  irony  was 
subtle,  and  its  style  very  elegant ;  in- 
deed, it  was  declared  by  the  nation  to 
be  the  speech  of  the  Festival ;  but  its 
very  excellence  made  it  too  hard  for 
outsiders  to  understand  until  they 
read  it. 

The  general  impression  made  by 
Dutch  eloquence,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  nations,  was  this : 
that  while  decidedly  pleasanter  than 
German,  which  is  harsh  in  conver- 
sation, and  still  harsher  in  public 
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speaking,  it  was  not  so  pleasant  as 
French,  especially  those  delicate  French 
causeries,  which  made  M.  Renan  and 
M.  Gaston  Paris  such  favourites  when- 
ever they  rose.  As  compared  with  Eng- 
lish speakers,  the  chief  difference  seemed 
to  be  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of 
learning  off  by  heart — a  habit  almost 
universal  in  Dutch  sermons,  and  obvious 
enough  all  through  the  festival  orations, 
as  well  in  the  highest  and  most  venera- 
ble authorities,  as  in  the  young  and  ner- 
vous student.  This  practice  must  have 
its  effect  upon  the  speaker,  and  must 
necessarily  impair  the  freshness  and 
grace  of  his  delivery.  If  it  were  not 
impertinent  and  ungrateful  to  requite 
such  hospitality  by  advice,  the  Irish 
spectator  were  disposed  to  impart  the 
time-honoured  and  masterly  advice 
of  the  elder  Cato — Hem  tene,  verba 
sequentur. 

Conversation  is  almost  always  more 
agreeable  than  set  speeches,  because  it 
must  necessarily  conform  to  this  rule, 
and  the  conversation  at  Leyden  was  no 
exception.  After  all  the  feasts  and 
the  state  receptions,  and  the  audiences 
with  the  King,  and  the  gracious  Queen, 
and  the  affable  Princes,  audiences  neces- 
sarily short,  and  yet  full  of  interest — 
after  the  exuberant  evenings  with  the 
students,  where  the  eager  young  faces 
warm  the  heart  with  as  deep  a  delight  as 
all  the  gold  and  the  jewels  of  royal  state — 
after  all  these  varied  distractions  have 
been  calmly  reviewed,  the  conviction 
ripens  that  of  all  the  many  pleasures  pro- 
vided, that  which  was  theleast  consciously 
provided  by  the  hosts  was  the  best — it 
was  the  daily  contact  with  the  great  men 
who  are  now  maintaining  the  old  honour 
and  renown  of  their  famous  University. 
It  were  obviously  impossible  for  any 
single  observer  to  appreciate  all  these 
men,  for  to  appreciate  each  great  speci- 
alist, some  knowledge  of  each  science  is 
necessary,  and.  who  can  attempt  this 
now-a-days  ?  So  then  each  visitor  felt 
drawn  to  his  congenial  spirits,  nor  were 
those  the  least  fortunate  who  knew 
classics  enough  to  approach  the  great 
Hellenist  of  Holland,  and  hear  him 
speak  of  his  own  life  and  training,  and 


of  his  principles  in  criticising  the  Greek 
classics.1  The  English  scholar  might  well 
feel  proud  to  hear  him  discard  all  Ger- 
man influences,  and  rank  himself  as 
strictly  the  follower  of  the  great  English 
school — the  school  of  the  three  Richards, 
of  Person,  and  Bentley,  and  Dawes. 
This  school  has  now,  alas  !  migrated  to 
Leyden.  But  it  is  the  genius  of  Cobet 
which  has  transplanted  it.  Under  his 
magic  influence,  under  the  strange  fas- 
cination of  his  strong,  bold,  vehement 
nature,  every  earnest  classical  student  is 
turned  into  the  strict  path  of  criticism,  is 
trained  in  paleography,  and  through  this 
necessary  preparation  set  upon  the  duty 
of  purifying  our  Greek  texts  ;  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  lesser  lights  in  Leyden 
have  done  and  are  doing  more  to  emend 
our  classics  than  all  the  stars  of  the 
British  universities  together.  This  great 
Hellenist'professes  to  know  no  Latin,  and 
yet  to  hear  him  speak  in  Latin  is  a  per- 
fectly new  sensation.  No  one  could  bor- 
row a  speech  from  him  without  instant 
detection.  There  is  a  Ciceronian  flavour 
about  it,  which  even  at  Leyden,  the 
home  of  Latin  speeches,  is  quite  unap- 
proachable. And  yet  he  is  evidently 
thinking  in  Latin,  and  forming  his 
sentences  as  he  proceeds.  Even  Madvig 
shrank  from  replying  to  his  eloquence, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  here  met  his 
master. 

Were  it  not  a  violation  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  guests,  many  pleasant  pages 
could  be  filled  with  anecdotes  of  such 
men  as  these  by  any  fair  observer, 
But  the  men  of  Leyden  would  doubt- 
less look  upon  such  a  vivisector  among 
them  with  greater  fear  than  Cicero 
did  upon  Cataline,  who,  sitting  in  the 
senate,  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad 
ccedem  unumquemque  nostrum.  Such 
a  crime  were  worse  than  parricide. 
It  would  furthermore  close  the  doors 
of  the  hospitable  mansions,  now  open 
to  English  visitors  with  a  hearty  wel- 


1  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  things 
can  appreciate  the  man  by  reading  his  Varies 
Lcctioncs,  in  which  there  is  more  good  Latin 
prose,  and  more  sound  Greek  scholarship,  than 
in  an  ordinary  library  of  classical  commen- 
taries. 
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come.  It  is  therefore  safer  and  more 
profitable  to  advise  young  English 
scholars,  who  fancy  themselves  masters 
of  their  subject,  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
seat  of  learning,  and  compare  what  they 
find  there  with  what  they  have  learned 
in  England.  Steamboats  have  not  yet 
abolished  insular  prejudice,  or  railways 
conquered  national  pride.  We  still  want 
contact  with  foreign  learning,  intimacy 
with  foreign  research,  sympathy  with 
foreign  thought — if  the  republic  of  let- 
ters is  to  become  a  great  state,  in- 


stead of  remaining  a  mere  conglomer- 
ate of  '  village  communities.'  For  this 
reason  periodical  festivals  and  cele- 
brations are  more  than  mere  recreation, 
better  than  mere  dissipation ;  and  this 
was  so  strongly  felt  by  all  the  visitors  at 
Leyden,  that  we  may  expect  its  great 
example  to  be  followed  by  other  uni- 
versities. Though  few  can  hope  to  equal 
the  splendour  of  the  late  ceremony,  the 
good  seed  which  it  has  sown  will  doubt- 
less not  be  suffered  to  lie  dormant  or  to 
decay. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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THE  FRENCH  THEATRE  UNDER  LOUIS  XIV.1 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years  much  valu- 
able matter  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  French  stage  as  it  was  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
has  been  brought  to  light.  We  might 
even  go  farther  back  than  the  last  few 
years  and  start  from  the  year  1821,  when 
M.  BefFara  brought  out  his  Dissertation 
sur  Moliere.  This  was  little  more  than 
a  pamphlet,  but  it  was  full  of  matter 
almost  unknown  until  then;  and  from 
it  very  much  has  been  taken  by  the 
various  writers  on  Moliere's  history. 
M.  Taschereau  brought  out  the  first 
edition  of  his  Life  of  Moliere  in  1825, 
and  since  that  date  many  books  have 
been  written  about  him  and  his  troupe. 
But  it  is  not  with  Moliere  only  that 
we  have  now  to  do.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  interest  to  say  something 
generally  of  the  theatre  as  it  was  in 
France  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  if  anything 
is  added  as  to  the  eighteenth,  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  necessary  sequel  rather 
than  on  its  own  account. 

I  have  given  the  titles  of  three  books, 
upon  which  these  observations  will  be 
mainly  founded.  M.  Moland  treats 
exclusively  of  Italian  Comedy  as  repre- 
sented in  France  by  the  various  Italian 
companies  that  came  over  from  Italy  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  his  work 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  different 
nature  of  the  French  and  Italian  stage 
during  that  time.  He  is  very  anxious 
to  tell  us  how  much  Moliere  took  from 
Italy,  both  in  borrowing  his  plots  from 
Italian  authors  and  his  manner  of  act- 
ing from  Italian  actors.  M.  Moland, 

1  (1)  Moliere  el  la  Comedie  Italitnne. 
Par  Louis  Moland.  Sieme  Ed.  Paris,  Didier, 
1867. 

(2)  Lc  Thtdtrc  Franfais  sous  Louis  XIV. 
Par  Eugene  Despois.     Paris,  Hachette,  1874. 

(3)  La   Comgdic  Franfaise.     Histoire  Ad- 
ministrative,   1658—1757.      Par  Jules  Bon- 
nasties.     Paris,  Didier,  1874. 


I  think,  insists  upon  the  first  point  too 
strongly.  Moliere  did  undoubtedly  bor- 
row largely  from  Italian  comedy.  The 
Etourdi,  the  first  of  his  regular  come- 
dies, was  very  closely  taken  from  the  In- 
awertito  of  Nicolo  Barbieri.  To  prove 
his  case,  M.  Moland  gives  us  an  analysis 
of  each  of  the  acts  of  the  Inawertito,  so 
that  we  may  see  how  Moliere  has  taken 
his  story  wholly  from  the  Italian  play. 
But  indeed  all  this  matters  very  little 
to  us  now.  It  is  somewhat  idle  to  in- 
sist on  the  plagiarism  of  Moliere.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  he  ever  piqued 
himself  upon  his  power  of  invention 
in  constructing  plots.  Moliere,  like 
Shakespeare,  was  simply  intent  upon 
putting  a  good  play  upon  the  stage,  and 
was  indifferent  as  to  where  he  found  the 
ground- work  of  it.  He  had  great  inven- 
tion, or  rather  fancy,  in  smaller  details 
• — in  arranging  and  knowing  how  to  use 
with  exactness  the  small  wheels  upon 
which  a  play  really  runs.  This  was  to 
him  his  important  business.  "  II  est 
permis  de  prendre  son  bien  ou  on  le 
trouve,"  he  said,  when  reproached  for 
having  appropriated  two  scenes  from  the 
Pedant  Joue  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  for 
his  own  piece,  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 
And  this  was  only  two  years  before  his 
death. 

The  works  of  M.  Despois  and  M.  Bon- 
nassies  have  a  wider  interest.  Other 
books  than  these  have  of  course  come 
in  my  way,  and  I  ought  not  to  omit 
to  mention  collectively  the  various 
volumes  that  M.  Jules  Bonnassies  has 
published,  and  is  now  publishing,  on  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  But  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  labours  of  M.  Despois  are 
those  which  will  prove  most  interesting 
to  the  general  English  reader.  Though 
he  and  M.  Bonnassies  treat  of  the 
same  subject,  and  though  some  of  the 
matter  that  is  in  one  book  may  be  found 
in  the  other,  the  object  that  each  author 
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had  in  view  was  not  the  same.  M.  Bon- 
nassies  deals  almost  entirely  with  the 
administrative  working  of  the  theatre, 
whilst  M.  Despois  mainly  treats  of  the 
stage  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

Moliere  established  himself  and  his 
troupe  in  Paris  in  1658,  and  we  may 
fix  upon  that  date  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Comedie  Franchise,  though  that 
title  was  not  officially  given  to  it  until 
twenty-two  years  afterwards.  Before 
Moliere  came,  there  were  two  organized 
French  theatres  in  Paris,  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  and  the  Theatre  du  Marais. 
The  former  originally  belonged  to  the 
Confreres  de  la  Passion,  a  society  mkde 
up  principally  of  the  artisans  of  Paris, 
who  had  come  together  with  the  object  of 
representing  Les  Mysteres, — "Mysteries," 
as  they  were  called  with  us.  They  were 
the  first  actors  in  France  who  shaped 
their  theatrical  performances  into  any 
kind  of  histrionic  art,  and  it  would  seem, 
from  the  letters  patent  they  obtained 
from  Charles  VI.  in  1402,  that  they 
were  the  first  company  of  actors  who 
were  allowed  to  exact  a  money  payment 
from  those  who  went  to  see  them.  In 
1548,  they  bought  a  large  portion  of  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne, and  built  a  new  theatre  there, 
but  in  the  same  year  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  Parliament  from  continu- 
ing to  perform  the  Mysteries.  The  pro- 
hibition to  continue  "  ces  sortes  de 
representations  "  seems,  forty  years  later, 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  theatrical 
performances  of  the  Confreres  de  la 
Passion;  for  M.  Guizot  tells  us  (in  his 
work,  Corneille  et  son  Temps),  that  they, 
"  in  possession  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  providing  the  public  with  a  spectacle 
which  it  could  go  and  see  by  paying  its 
money,  but  unable  to  attract  attention 
since  they  had  been  ordered  not  to  re- 
present the  Mysteries, — let  their  privi- 
vilege,  and  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  to 
actors  who  did  not  pretend  to  instruct 
the  spectators,  but  only  to  amuse  them." 
This  to'ok  place  in  1588. 

It  is  certain  that  a  company  of  actors 
remained  there  for  many  years,  though 
whether  they  most  amused  or  instructed 
the  public  it  is  hard  for  us  to  say. 


What  amused  one  age  often  instructs 
the  next.  M.  Guizot  tells  us  that  a  very 
small  number  of  comedies  were  played 
at  this  time  as  compared  with  the 
tragedies.  Jodelle,  Eonsard,  Gamier, 
and  Hardy  were  the  predecessors  of 
Pierre  Corneille ;  and  from  the  accounts 
given  us  of  their  plays,  the  public  must 
have  been  as  easy  to  please  as  they 
were  to  instruct.  These  actors  obtained 
from  Louis  XIII.,  quite  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  the  privilege  to  style 
themselves  La  Troupe  royale  des  Co- 
mediens,  and  we  find  the  actors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  bearing  this  title 
down  to  the  year  1680,  when  they  were 
fused  with  the  only  other  then  existing 
company.  This  troupe  royale,  or  Les 
Grands  Comediens,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  themselves,  had  always  been 
regarded  as  superior  to  their  rivals  at 
the  Marais  theatre.  They  held  a  sort  of 
semi-official  position  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  early  years  of 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  were  frequently 
favoured  with  visits  from  the  court. 
They  received  an  annual  pension  from 
the  king  of  12,000  livres;  and  so  great 
was  the  desire  of  the  actors  of  the 
Theatre  du  Marais  to  be  promoted  to 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  that  in  1643, 
Bellerose,  the  principal  actor  of  the 
latter  theatre,  who  had  "  de  fort  beaux 
habits,"  sold  his  place  (i.e.,  share  in  the 
receipts  of  the  theatre)  together  with 
his  clothes  to  Floridor  of  the  Marais 
for  20,000  livres.  It  was  at  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  that  the  best  of  Cor- 
neille's  plays  made  their  first  appearance, 
and  also  all  Eacine's  plays,  except  the 
two  first, — and  the  two  last,  Esther  and 
Athalie,  which  were  not  intended  for 
the  public,  and  were  not  performed 
publicly  until  under  the  Eegency. 

I  cannot  find  any  authority  showing 
that  a  pension  was  given  to  the  Marais 
theatre.  M.  Despois  says  that  we  may 
conclude  that  it  enjoyed  no  regular  pen- 
sion until  after  Moliere's  death,  when 
his  troupe  and  that  of  the  Marais  were 
joined  together.  M.  Bonnassies,  how- 
ever, distinctly  tells  us  that  the  pension 
that  had  been  allowed  to  Moliere's 
troupe  was  withdrawn  after  his  death. 
M  M  2 
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It  was  through  the  Theatre  du  Marais 
that  Corneille  first  became  known  to  the 
public.  Melite,  a  comedy,  was  his  first 
play.  He  gave  it  to  a  company  of  actors 
at  Eouen,  his  native  town.  Mondory, 
their  chief,  saw  the  merit  of  the  piece, 
and  set  off  to  Paris  to  have  it  represented 
there.  Mondory  was  not  mistaken. 
Melite,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  incident, 
which  was  the  general  character  of  the 
plays  of  that  day,  had  a  great  success. 
"At  the  first  representation,"  says  M. 
Taschereau  (Life  of  Corneille,  second 
edition,  p.  7),  "  the  public,  not  seeing 
the  usual  farcical  valets,  parasites, 
doctors,  and  all  the  other  characters 
whose  office  it  was  to  provoke  laughter  " 
— the  public,  not  finding  all  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to,  were  at  first 
uncertain  whether  to  praise  or  blame,  and 
the  reception  they  gave  the  piece  showed 
that  they  were  not  quite  easy  in  their 
minds.  But  they  soon  came  to  perceive 
the  superior  merit  of  this  comedy  to 
those  that  had  preceded  it. 

In  his  Examen  of  Melite  Corneille 
says,  naively : — "  Elle  fut  mon  premier 
coup  d'essai,  et  elle  n'a  garde  d'etre 
dans  les  regies,  puisque  je  ne  savais 
pas  alors  qu'il  y  en  eut."  Now,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Taschereau,  Melite  was  first 
represented  in  1629,  so  that  this  avowal 
of  Corneille's  would  indirectly  point 
to  a  time  from  which  we  can  date 
the  commencement  of  his  adhesion  to 
the  laws  of  the  three  unities,  and  their 
general  acceptance  by  French  play- 
wrights. In  ihefiibliotheque  des  Theatres, 
published  in  1784,  we  are  told  that 
the  rule  confining  the  action  of  a  play 
to  twenty-four  hours  was  first  observed 
in  the  Sophonisbe  of  Mairet,  which  was 
played  in  1629.  M.  Guizot,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  Jodelle,  who  died  in 
1573,  was  the  first  who  had  the  idea  of 
introducing  into  France  the  laws  of  the 
three  unities.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
the  first  to  compose  tragedies,  which  took 
the  Greeks  as  a  model,  and  borrowed  from 
them  the  prologue  and  chorus.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  in  one  of  his  Essays  on  Corneille, 
speaking  of  the  time  between  the  first 
representations  of  Melite  and  of  the 
Cid  (1629  and  1636),  says  that  in  this 


period  Corneille  really  got  his  literary 
education.  He  came  in  contact  with 
the  talented  men  and  poets  of  the 
age.  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
rules  which  were  agitating  the  brains 
of  those  in  Paris  who  wrote  plays, 
and  of  which  he  had  known  nothing 
when  he  was  at  Eouen — whether,  for 
instance,  a  play  should  or  should  not 
be  begun  and  continued  in  the  same 
place,  whether  it  should  or  should  not 
be  comprised  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
"The  learned  and  the  pedantic,"  says 
Sainte-Beuve, "  were  waging  war  against 
the  lawless  and  the  ignorant.  Mairet 
was  in  favour  of  adopting  the  rules; 
Claveret  was  against  it.  Rotrou  did 
not  trouble  himself  much  about  it. 
Scude"ry  strongly  denounced  them."  The 
upshct  was  that  the  rules  were  adopted, 
Corneille  had  to  follow  them ;  and  after 
him  Eacine,  and  every  other  French 
play  writer,  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
French  dramatic  literature.1 

The  Theatre  du  Marais  had  a  speci- 
ality for  bringing  out  plays  that  were 
then  of  a  new  kind,  —  plays  that 
were  called  pieces  a  grand  spectacle,  or 
pieces  de  machines.  They  were  a 
kind  of  opera,  in  which  music  was 
played  in  the  interludes.  The  Abbe 
Boyer,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  these 
plays.  Some  of  them,  especially  Les 
Amours  de  Jupiter  et  de  Semele,  which 
seems  to  have  been  brought  out  in 
1666  with  surprising  splendour,  pro- 
duced a  great  effect.  It  is  very  probable 
that 'these  tragi- comedies  and  pastoral- 
comedies  of  Boyer  did  much  to  create 
in  the  mind  of  the  king  that  love  for 
musical  performances  and  mythological 
operas  which  Lulli  and  Quinault,  a  few 

1  I  must  here  quote  a  remark  made  by 
Sainte-Beuve  upon  this  subject.  He  says 
that  if  Corneille  had  come  before  the  Academy 
and  Richelieu,  in  the  place  of  Alexandre 
Hardy  for  instance,  "  il  n'y  eut  pas  traine 
apres  lui  le  bagage  des  regies,  mille  scrupules 
lourds  et  puerils,  mille  petits  empechements 
a  un  plus  large  et  vaste  essor."  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  find  a  Frenchman  of  so  eminently 
critical  a  mind  as  Sainte-Beuve  denouncing 
boldly  the  laws  of  the  three  unities  as  a  "  bagage 
des  regies." 
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years  later,  laboured  so  hard  to  gratify. 
M.  Despois  mentions  the  king's  coming 
to  the  Marais,  presque  avec  toute  sa  cour, 
to  admire 

"  Les  machines  presque  divines, 
Et  les  vers  de  monsieur  Boyer, 
Dignes  d'un  immortel  loyer." 

The  Abbe  got  his  Loyer,  which  lived 
longer  at  any  rate  than  his  verses.  He 
was  received  into  the  Academy,  where 
he  remained  for  thirty  years.  His  re- 
ward died  with  him,  but  his  verses  had 
died  long  before  him. 

Boyer  was  not  the  only  manufacturer 
of  these  plays.  Others  followed  him. 
Thomas  Corneille,  the  brother  of  the 
great  poet,  and  De  Vis£,  are  the  most 
important  names.  The  two  frequently 
wrote  their  plays  together.  De  Vise 
also  brought  out  the  Mercure  Galant, 
a  newspaper  which  was  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  time 
a  recognised  literary  authority.  It 
pandered  to  the  taste  of  the  rich  and 
idle  loungers.  It  upheld  that  class 
of  literature  which  we  may  best 
term  precieux,  to  which  Boileau  and 
Moliere  had  so  strong  a  dislike.  And 
with  regard  to  plays,  it  did  not  fail  to 
speak  for  or  against  an  author  according 
as  he  was  or  was  not  one  of  its  own  par- 
tisans. This  paper  undoubtedly  had  an 
influence  at  the  time  upon  the  theatres 
and  upon  the  actors.  Being  the  only 
published  account  of  what  was  taking 
place,  it  was  more  or  less  believed.  The 
courtiers  of  the  day  were  not  generally 
men  of  much  critical  acumen.  They 
conceived  themselves  to  be  seated  on 
high  places  which  others  were  unfit  to 
approach.  And  they  were  jealous  with 
many  fears  of  unduly  familiar  observa- 
tions from  without.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  the  French  theatre  will 
understand  how  violent  was  the  offence 
given  by  Moliere  to  gentlemen  of  this 
class.  In  fact,  from  the  time  when  he 
first  ridiculed  those  who  aped  the  affec- 
tation of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  hated  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  beaux  esprits  of 
the  time. 

To  some  Moliere  was  a  mere  buffoon 


or  common  jester,  who  did  his  business 
rather  well ;  to  others,  he  was  a  scoffer 
sneering  at  the  Almighty,  telling  the 
world  that  devout  people  were  hypo 
crites,  and  saying  all  evil  things  of 
doctors  and  their  trade.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  so  deep  a  critic  as 
Augustus  William  Schlegel  should  call 
Moliere  a  buffoon.  Those  who  study 
Schlegel's  lecture  upon  the  French 
comedy  are  driven  to  conclude  that  he 
did  not  understand  Moliere,  and  that  he 
had  no  appreciation  of  his  humour.  To 
Schlegel,  Moliere's  wit  and  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  were  idle  non- 
sense, or  buffoonery.  When  about  to 
speak  of  V$cole  des  Femmes,  the  Tar- 
tuff  e,  the  Misanthrope,  and  the  Femmes 
Savantes,  he  says  that  he  "  must  ex- 
pressly state  in  the  outset  that  he  leaves 
the  separate  beauties  of  language  and 
versification  altogether  to  the  decision 
of  native  critics,"  and  that  "  these  merits 
can  only  be  subordinate  requisites." 
This  doctrine  is  quite  inadmissible.  An 
attentive  reader  of  Moliere  perceives 
that  his  power  of  charming  by  mere 
language  is  very  great.  And  this  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  strongly  shown 
than  in  the  Precieuses  Ridicules,  and  in 
Les  Fdcheux,  neither  of  which  comedies 
Schlegel  mentions.  The  easy  banter 
and  tart  replies  put  into  verse  in  Les 
Fdcheux  are  very  striking.  Or,  to  take 
an  instance  of  the  ridiculous,  an  intellect 
must  be  inexpressibly  dull  not  to  laugh 
over  "  Belle  Marquise,  vos  beaux  yeux 
me  font  mourir  d'amour,"  and  all  that 
follows,  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
But  from  the  general  spirit  of  Schlegel's 
remarks,  we  gather  that  he  would  deem 
all  this  transposition  of  words  fit  only 
for  an  Italian  clown  improvising  on 
the  stage,  and  altogether  out  of  place  in 
a  written  comedy  meant  to  hold  a  re- 
spectable place  in  literature.  When  we 
think  of  Thomas  Corneille  putting  the 
Festin  de  Pierre  into  verse,  so  that 
it  might  appear  on  the  stage  without 
Hurting  the  feelings  of  the  religious,  or 
Corneille  congratulating  himself  in  his 
preface  that  he  had  "adouci  certaines 
expressions  qui  avaient  blesse  les  scru- 
puleux ;" — when  we  think  of  Bossuet's 
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tirades  against  Moliere,  Bossuet  saying 
of  him,  "  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh, 
for  ye  shall  weep  • "  and  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  fury  excited  against  him  by 
the  early  representations  of  the  Tar- 
tu/e,  we  can  form  an  idea  how  deep 
was  the  jealousy  and  the  bigoted  hatred 
against  a  man  using  such  a  weapon  as 
Moliere  possessed  in  his  unequalled  wit 
against  the  hypocrisy,  quackery,  and  affec- 
tation of  those  around  him  !  Taking  his 
private  life  in  connection  with  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  did  him  honour.  All  his 
dealings  with  his  own  troupe  show  him 
to  have  been  an  honest  man  endowed  with 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  they  show  also 
that  his  comrades  trusted  him.  It  must 
be  said  in  justice  to  Louis  XIV.  that  he 
appreciated  the  genius  of  Moliere  when 
his  courtiers  had  failed  to  do  so ;  and 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  protection 
that  he  afforded,  the  satirist  would  in 
all  probability  have  fallen  a  prey  to  his 
enemies.  If  Moliere  had  lived  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  stage  was  controlled  by  cor- 
rupt pe.tits-maitres,  then  called  the  Gen- 
tilshommes  de  la  Chambre,  the  Tartuffe 
would  probably  not  have  been  allowed 
to  make  its  appearance  at  all — and  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  reproduced 
under  the  king's  sanction  after  the 
strong  opposition  by  which  it  was  at 
first  hounded  from  the  stage.  If  Moliere 
had  lived  in  those  latter  days,  strong 
measures  would  have  been  taken,  and 
probably  with  authority  from  the  then 
weakened  king,  to  quell  and  stifle  the 
greatest  literary  genius  that  France  has 
yet  produced.  Most  of  us  have  seen 
the  often  quoted  story  about  Louis  ask- 
ing Boileau  who  was  the  greatest  writer 
that  had  honoured  France  during  his 
reign,  and  Boileau's  reply,  "  Sire,  c'est 
Moliere,"  and  then  Louis'  answer,  "  Je 
ne  le  croyais  pas,  mais  vous  vous  y  con- 
naissez  mieux  que  moi." 

It  has  been  remarked  with  regard  to 
France  that  her  theatre  has  had  its 
greatest  freedom  and  its  best  inde- 
pendence under  despotic  governments. 
When  Molicre's  Tartu  fe  came  out  Louis 
was  his  own  master.  He  had  not  as 


yet  come  under  the  influence  of  his  con- 
fessor, nor  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  priests  had  not  yet  scared  him, 
nor  hypocrisy  got  the  better  of  him. 
Lashes  intended  for  charlatans  there- 
fore fell  harmless  on  him.  He  could 
do  what  he  liked  and  be  answerable  to 
no  human  being.  His  conscience  did 
not  tell  him  that  there  was  any  harm 
in  exposing  the  vices  of  a  false-faced 
knave ;  and  he  allowed  the  Tartuffe  to 
appear  on  the  stage.1  The  protection 
and  support  that  Louis  gave  to  the 
literary  men  of  his  age  was  one  of  the 
best  features  in  his  character.  He  had 
not  that  same  strong  belief  in  the  all- 
importance  of  letters  that  Richelieu  had. 
He  had  little  idea  that  literature  could 
be  made  a  flaming  sword,  or  that  it  was 
on  its  way  to  upset  his  empire  and  his 
family.  He  wished  to  have  literary 
men  about  him.  He  liked  them  to 
fawn  upon  him  and  write  his  praises ; 
and  he  in  his  turn  was  willing  to  give 
them  a  consideration  for  their  work. 

As  a  fact,  the  king  was  a  friend  to  Mo- 
liere. I  have  mentioned  two  theatres 
in  Paris,  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and 
the  Theatre  du  Marais.  There  had 
been  a  third  called  the  Hotel  du  Petit 
Bourbon,  the  site  of  which  is  at  present 
.covered  by  a  portion  of  the  Louvre. 
Here  Louis  allowed  Moliere  to  establish 
himself  when  he  first  brought  his  com- 
pany to  Paris.  The  Italian  company  was 
already  in  possession  of  this  theatre,  and 
Moliere,  by  the  king's  grace,  was  per- 
mitted to  play  on  alternate  days  with 
them,  paying  the  Italians  1,500  livres  a 
year  for  the  concession.  He  was  also 


1  The  following  notice  as  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Tartuffe  is  taken  from  an  in- 
teresting work,  "Moliere  et  sa  Troupe,"  par 
H.  A.  Soleirol.  "Le  Tartuffe,  le  S^aout  1667, 
suspendu  apres  la  premiere  representation ; 
repris  le  5  fevrier,  1669,  tres  grand  succes  et 
grande  colere  du  clerge ;  les  trois  premiers 
actes  de  cette  piece  avaient  ete  joues  a  Ver- 
sailles le  12  mai,  1664,  a  Fontaiuebleau  le  3 
juillet  suivant,  a  Villers-Cotterets  le  24  sep- 
tembre  de  la  meme  annee ;  enfiu  la  piec 
entiere  avait  ete  donnee  au  Raincy,  le  2 
novembre,  1664,  chez  M.  le  Prince,  le  9 
novembre,  1665,  ct  a  Chantilly,  le  20  sep- 
tembre,  1668." 
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allowed  to  take  for  himself  and  his 
fellow-actors,  the  title  of  the  Troupe  de 
Monsieur, — Monsieur  being  the  king's 
brother.  Monsieur  on  his  part  granted 
them  "  the  honour  of  his  protection," 
and  300  livres  a  year  to  each  actor, — as 
to  which  La  Grange  adds  a  note  in 
the  margin  of  his  register,  "  Nota,  que 
les  300  livres  riont  point  ete  payees!" 
This  was  in  1658.  In  1665  the  king 
wished  that  Moliere  and  his  company 
should  be  his  own  servants.  So  he 
called  them  La  Troupe  du  Roi,  and 
accorded  them  6,000  livres  pension, 
which  was  increased  in  March  1671 
to  7,000  livres,  where  it  remained. 

In  October  1660,  Moliere  had  been 
driven  away  from  the  Salle  du  Petit 
Bourbon,  without  notice,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  pull  the  building  down  to 
finish  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre. 
He  was  three  months  before  he  could 
find  a  new  theatre.  Then  the  king 
granted  him  the  Salle  du  Palais  Koyal, 
a  large  room  which  Richelieu  had  caused 
to  be  built  for  the  representation  of 
Mirame, — a  tragedy  of  which  he  himself 
had  written  a  portion.  Yoltaire  remarks 
that  this  theatre  was  as  badly  constructed 
as  the  piece  for  which  it  was  built. 
However  that  may  be,  it  had  to  be  con- 
siderably repaired  before  Moliere's  troupe 
could  find  a  lodging  there.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1661,  he  got  posses- 
sion of  the  room,  and  there  remained 
until  his  death.  The  Italian  company 
who  had  shared  the  Petit  Bourbon 
with  him,  now  shared  the  Palais  Royal ; 
and  during  Moliere's  lifetime  the  two 
got  on  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
After  his  death  small  troubles  arose, 
mainly  from  the  jealousy  that  the  French 
actors  bore  to  the  Italians. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  three  French 
theatres.  We  learn  from  M.  Despois  and 
from  M.  Bonnassies  how  these  were  fused 
into  that  one  theatrical  institution  which 
has  become  so  well  known  to  the  world 
as  the  Come"die  Franchise.  From  the  year 
1658,  when  Moliere  went  to  the  Petit 
Bourbon  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  were  three  companies  of  French 
actors  in  Paris  : — those  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,  at  the  Theatre  du  Marais, 


and  the  Troupe  de  Moliere  at  the 
Petit  Bourbon.  The  reader  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  La  Troupe  royale 
was  the  title  given  to  the  actors  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  that  it  was 
Moliere's  troupe  who  were  allowed  to  call 
themselves  La  Troupe  du  JKoi.  Shortly 
after  Moliere's  death,  in  1673,  the  two 
latter- named  companies  were  joined  at 
theH6telGuene"gaud,  and  the  new  theatre 
was  known  as  the  Theatre  Guenegaud. 
Then  in  1680,  by  order  of  the  king,  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Hotel 
Guenegaud  were  merged  into  one,  which 
came  to  be  called  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise.  As  we  have  before  said,  it  was 
not  until  that  date  that  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  was  officially  established. 
Eight  years  afterwards,  when  the 
troupe  was  regularly  settled  in  the  Rue 
des  Fosses-Saint-Germain  des-Pres,  they 
caused  to  be  engraved  and  put  outside 
their  new  building  the  following  in- 
scription :  —  "  Hotel  Des  Comediens 
Ordinaires  Du  Roy  Entretenus  Par  Sa 
Majeste.  MDCLXXXVIII." 

That  the  special  comedy  of  which 
Moliere  was  the  father  owed  its  origin 
to  the  Italian  comedy  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  Italian  comedy  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  who  from  her  youth,  says 
Brantome,  "  aimait  fort  a  voir  jouer  des 
comedies,  et  meme  celles  des  Zanni  et 
des  Pantalons,  et  y  riait  tout  son  saoul 
comme  un  autre."  The  Italian  comedy 
is  of  much  older  date  than  the  French. 
Even  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  nearly  all  the  French 
comedy  writers  took  their  plots  from 
the  Italians.  Whatever  drollery  their 
plays  may  have  had  was  Italian  drol- 
lery, and  whatever  faults  the  Italians 
had  fallen  into  the  French  repeated. 
Various  Italian  companies  came  over 
into  France,  and  played  either  in 
Paris  or  in  the  provinces.  M.  Moland 
and  M.  Despois  both  tell  us  that 
under  Henri  III.  there  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicler  L'Estoile,  an 
Italian  company  at  the  Petit  Bourbon 
"  who  took  four  sous  a  head  from  all  the 
French  who  wished  to  go  and  see  them 
play ;  and  that  there  was  such  a  crowd 
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and  rush  of  people  that  the  four  best 
preachers  in  Paris  did  not  among  them 
collect  so  many  when  they  were  preach- 


ing. 


Under  Henri  IV.  we  find  them 


occupying  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  to- 
gether with  the  actors  that  afterwards 
bore  the  title  of  the  Troupe  royale ; 
and  Henri  was  so  charmed  with  them 
that  he  gave  them  1,200  livres  a  year 
pension.  Later  on  this  pension  was 
raised  to  15,000  livres  yearly,  and  so  it 
remained  until  they  were  finally  ban- 
ished, as  we  shall  see  farther  on. 

The  Italian  comedy  was  of  two  kinds 
— the  written,  and  the  improvised  or 
popular  comedy,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  Commedia  dell'  Arte.  This  latter, 
the  improvised  comedy,  played  by  far 
the  more  important  part.  To  this  the 
people  were  accustomed,  and  this  they 
appreciated.  The  other  was  less  often 
performed,  and  many  did  not  understand 
it.  The  good  jokes  and  ready  sallies  of 
wit  that  extempore  dialogue  alone 
can  give  were  lost,  or  placed  beyond 
their  comprehension.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  action  with  them  was  the 
all-important  element.  Any  painting  of 
character,  or  even  nice  discrimination  in 
the  way  that  events  are  brought  about 
would  have  been  wholly  useless.  The 
Italian  actors,  says  M.  Despois,  trans- 
lating the  words  of  Gherardi,  "  learned 
nothing  by  heart.  It  was  enough  for 
them  to  have  cast  their  eyes  over  the 
plan  of  the  piece  before  they  went  on 
to  the  stage.  The  great  merit  of  their 
plays  consisted  in  their  action.  The 
success  of  their  comedies  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  actors,  who  gave  the 
play  more  or  less  charm,  as  they  them- 
selves had  more  or  less  wit,  and  on  the 
special  fitness  of  the  performers  for  the 
part  they  had  to  undertake."  It  was 
this  smart  sprightly  action  that  had  been 
wanting  to  the  French  theatre.  Their 
plays  abounded  in  dull  speeches  and 
pompous  discourses,  and  when  they 
were  put  upon  the  stage  they  lacked 
altogether  the  dramatic  stir  and  move- 
ment of  the  Italians.  M.  Moland  says, 
"  Dramatic  action  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  very  naturally  to  the  French  mind, 
which  has  always  been  prone  towards 


discourse.  From  the  very  beginning, 
from  the  earliest  essays  on  our  stage, 
the  development  of  the  dialogue  was  of 
itself  prejudicial  to  action." 

We  can  understand  how  strongly  the 
mind  of  Moliere  must  have  been  affected 
by  these  Italians, — before  he  was  Mo- 
liere, when  he  was  simply  young  Poque- 
lin.  The  mimes  of  the  Commedia  dell"1 
Arte  probably  accustomed  him  to  the 
idea  that  action  should  be  the  principal 
element  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  ne- 
glect of  this  had  hitherto  been  the  fault 
of  the  French  theatre.  He  undoubtedly 
produced  a  great  change  in  this  respect, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  the 
father  of  modern  French  comedy.  But 
he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the 
Italians.  The  Italian  company  which 
he  saw  was  probably  inferior  to  the 
earlier  troupe  of  the  Gelosi,  who  quitted 
Paris  in  1604.  Others  flocked  in  after 
the  Gelosi,  under  Mazarin's  government, 
carrying  out  the  old  Italian  principle  of 
extempore  speaking.  But  these  latter 
companies  introduced  singing,  lyrical 
songs,  music,  and  operatic  airs,  adding 
them  to  the  purer  comedy  before  in 
vogue. 

There  was  in  Paris  in  1645,  one 
Tiberio  Fiurelli,  who  greatly  amused 
the  Parisians  by  his  wonderful  per- 
formances in  the  part  of  Scaramuccia. 
This  man  had  been  well  known  and 
greatly  liked  in  his  own  country  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  actors  of  the 
Commedia  dell'  Arte.  His  costume  was 
black  throughout,  including  even  his 
cap  and  his  shoes.  Hence  Moliere's 
phrase  in  the  /Sicilien,  "  Le  ciel  s'est 
habille  ce  soir  en  Scaramouche."  From 
this  man  it  is  said  that  Moliere  took 
lessons,  a  most  amusing  account  of 
which  is  given  in  a  play  written  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries.  This  writer, 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Moliere's,  calls  himself 
Le  Boulanger  de  Chalussay,  and  his  play 
is  named  Elomire  Hypocondre  ;  ou,  Les 
Medecins  Vengez.  "Elomire"  the  reader 
will  perceive  to  be  an  anagram  of 
Moliere's  name,  and  "  Les  Afedecins 
Vengez"  will  be  understood  by  those 
who  know  Moliere's  works.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  is  from  Act.  i.  sc.  iii., 
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and  it  is  so  interesting  that  I  think  it 
well  to  quote  it : — 

"  Par  exemple,  Elomire 
Veut  se  rendre  parfait  dans  1'art  de  faire  rire  ; 
Que  fait-il,  le  matois,  dans  ce  hardy  dessein  ? 
Chez  le  grand  Scaramouche  il  va  soir  et  matin. 
La,  le  miroir  en  main,  et  ce  grand  homme  en 

face, 

II  n'est  coritorsion,  posture,  ny  grimace, 
Que   ce  grand  ecolier  du   plus   grand   des 

bouffons, 

Ne  fasse  et  ne  refasse  en  cent  et  cent  facons  : 
Tantost  pour  exprimer  les  soucis  d'un  menage, 
De  mille  et  mille  plis  il  fronce  son  visage  ; 
Puis  joignant  la  paleur  a  ces  rides  qu'il  fait, 
D'un  mary  malheureux  il  est  le  vray  portrait. 
Apres  poussant  plus  loin  cette  triste  figure, 
D'un  cocu,  d'un  jaloux,  il  en  fait  la  peinture  ; 
Tantost  &  pas  comptez,  vous  le  voyez  chercher 
Ce  qu'on  voit  par  ces  yeux  qu'il  craint  de 

rencontrer ; 

Puis  s'arrestant  tout  court,  ecumant  de  colere, 
Vous  diriez  qu'il  surprend  une  femme  adultere, 
Et  1'pn  croit,  tant  ces  yeux  peignent  bien  cet 

affront, 

Qu'il  a  la  rage  au  coeur,  et  les  comes  au  front. 
En  suite " 

The  Sieur  de  Chalussay,  in  1669,  got 
leave  from  the  king  to  print  the  work ; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  scurrilous,  and 
M.  Paul  Lacroix,  who  has  since  edited 
the  play,  tells  us  that  it  was  probably 
suppressed  at  Moliere's  instigation.  Op- 
posite to  the  title-page  there  is  a  picture 
representing  the  master  and  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  has  a  glass  in  his  hand  into 
which  he  is  squinting  frightfully, — the 
glass  being  so  held  that  he  can  see  his 
master  and  look  into  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  attitudes  of  the  two  men 
are  exactly  alike.  Under  the  figure  of 
the  master  is  written  "  Scaramouche 
enseignant,"  and  under  that  of  the 
pupil,  "  Elomire  estudiant"  Below  ap- 
pear the  heads  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
men  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and 
below  these  again  we  read,  "  Qualis 
erit  ?  tanto  docente  magistro." 

M.  Lacroix  suggests  that  this  play, 
notwithstanding  its  scurrility  and  spite- 
fulness,  would  be  useful  to  any  one 
writing  a  biography  of  Moliere,  as  allu- 
sions to  incidents  in  Moliere's  life  are 
there  given  which  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  Italians  were  finally  banished 
in  1697,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  They  had  gradually 


allowed  themselves  an  amount  of  license 
which  gave  offence,  and  were  daring 
enough  at  last  in  one  of  their  pieces, 
La  Fausse  Prude,  to  make  an  allusion 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself.  The 
allusion  was  soon  understood,  and  during 
three  or  four  representations  the  world 
flocked  to  see  it.  Then  there  came  an 
order  that  the  Italians  should  close  their 
theatre  and  leave  the  kingdom  within  a 
month.  They  came  back  again  to  Paris 
under  the  Eegency  in  1716,  and  re- 
opened a  new  and  a  long  career.  As 
we  are  parting  from  them,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  introduced  into 
France  the  idea  of  allowing  women  to 
appear  on  the  stage.  Nevertheless, 
as  M.  Despois  tells  us,  Hubert,  one  of 
Moliere's  troupe,  used  to  play  the  parts 
of  Madame  Pernelle  in  the  Tartuffe  and 
of  Belise  in  the  Femmes  Savantes.  He 
also  played  the  part  of  Madame  Jour- 
dain  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  This 
was  more  than  a  century  after  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  women  to  appear  on  the 
stage  had  been  customary  with  the 
Italians. 

The  opera  was  introduced  into  France 
quite  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
At  first  ballets  and  lyrical  poetry  set 
to  music,  which  had  always  before  been 
divided  and  kept  apart,  were  performed 
together.  We  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  the  king's  liking  for  ballet  dancing 
which  made  this  mixed  performance  so 
popular  at  the  Court.  M.  Despois  tells 
us  that  "in  December,  1645,  Mazarin 
caused  to  be  represented  before  the 
Court  La  Finta  Pazza  of  Giulio  Strozzi, 
and  also  in  April,  1654,  '  la  superbe 
comedie  Italienne  des  Noces  de  Thetis  et 
de  Pelee,  dont  les  entr'actes  sont  com- 
poses de  dix  entrees  d'un  agreable 
ballet,'  as  says  the  Gazette.  This  piece 
was  performed  ten  times  at  the  Petit 
Bourbon.  The  king  danced  there,  and 
at  each  time  set  off  'de  nouvelles 
graces.'  "  Louis'  education,  according  to 
St.  Simon,  was  defective,  yet  it  had  not 
been  neglected  in  dancing.  In  1660, 
when  twenty-two  years  old,  he  used  to 
take  lessons.  We  are  not  told  how 
often,  or  for  how  long  these  lessons 
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continued ;  but  perhaps  the  following 
figures  may  suggest  an  idea  on  the 
matter.  The  accounts  kept  of  his 
moneys  spent  in  1660,  show  that  he 
paid  to  his  dancing-master  3,000  livres, 
to  his  drawing- master  1,500  livres,  and 
to  his  writing-master  300  livres, — the 
latter  sum  being  just  what  was  paid  an- 
nually to  the  galopins,  or  the  scullions 
of  the  royal  kitchen.  M.  Despois 
shrewdly  observes  that  the  writing- 
master  was  by  far  too  well  paid,  if  it 
was  he  who  gave  the  king  the  following 
adage  to  copy  :  "  L'honneur  est  du  aux 
rois — Us  font  tout  ce  qu'ils  leur  plait." 
The  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the 
young  Louis  had  six  times  scrawled 
this  royal  lesson  is  now  carefully  kept 
in  the  library  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Ballets  accompanied  by  music  were  the 
best  loved  diversion  of  the  Court.  All 
the  great  men  of  the  time  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  passion.  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  and  even  the  pious  Kacine 
and  the  austere  Boileau  went  with  the 
day.  But  Lulli  and  Quirault  were  the 
chief  purveyors.  These  two  entered 
into  an  agreement  by  which  Quinault 
was  to  furnish  an  opera  to  Lulli  every 
year,  Lulli  composing  the  music  and 
being  bound  over  to  pay  his  fellow- 
labourer  4,000  livres  for  each  play.  This 
contract  lasted  between  them  for  four- 
teen years.  Furthermore,  the  king 
granted  to  Quinault  a  pension  of  2,000 
livres  ;  and  "  daigna  quelquefois  meme 
lui  donner  les  sujets  de  ses  operas." 

However,  these  two  men  have  both 
left  behind  them  work  by  no  means 
contemptible.  Quinault's  name  still  de- 
serves to  be  remembered,  though  he  was 
satirized  by  Boileau ;  and  Lulli  became 
a  very  noted  man  indeed.  Lulli  was  of 
humble  Italian  birth,  was  brought  into 
France  by  the  Chevalier  de  Guise,  and 
was  placed,  it  is  said,  in  the  household 
of  Mademoiselle,  as  a  menial  servant. 
But  his  musical  faculty  soon  became 
known,  and  he  quickly  rose  to  congenial 
employment.  Before  Lulli's  time  a 
monopoly  for  the  supply  of  operas  had 
been  granted  to  one  Pierre  Perrin, 
known  as  the  Abbe  Perrin,  though,  as 
a  fact,  he  was  not  an  ecclesiastic  and 


possessed  no  benefice,  but  had  taken  the 
title  of  Abbe  to  give  himself  a  position 
in  the  world.  It  was  this  Perrin  that 
introduced  the  opera  into  France,  though 
he  himself  did  no  more  than  write  words 
for  the  music  of  Cambert.  In  1669  the 
king  had  granted  him  letters  patent  to 
establish  an  Academy  of  Music,  with  an 
express  monopoly  throughout  France 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  The 
words  are  "  tres  expresses  inhibitions  et 
defenses  a  toutes  personnes  de  quelque 
condition  et  qualit6  qu'elles  soient  .  .  . 
de  faire  chanter  de  pareils  operas  ou  re- 
presentations en  musique  dans  toute  T6- 
tendue  du  royaume  pendant  douze  anne"es 
sans  le  consentement  de  1'exposant." 
This  privilege  Lulli,  through  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Montespan,  bought  from 
Perrin  in  1672.  Lulli  was  at  that  time 
"  surintendant  de  la  musique  du  roi." 
But  his  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with 
having  the  direction  of  the  only  theatre 
where  operas  could  be  played.  He 
further  asked  for,  and  obtained  from 
the  king,  "  le  droit  de  composer  seul  des 
operas."  Lulli  was  thus  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  the  only  opera-house  allowed 
in  France,  and  he  alone  had  the 
right  to  compose  the  music  there  to  be 
played.  He  built  a  new  theatre  near 
the  Palais  du  Luxembourg  for  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Musique ;  but  the  academy 
did  not  remain  there  long.  Lulli  wanted 
the  Palais  Eoyal  theatre,  where  Moliere's 
troupe  had  been  established,  and  at  last 
he  got  it.  Moliere  had  been  a  good 
friend  to  Lulli,  and  had  lent  him  11,000 
livres,  a  large  sum  of  money  in  those 
days.  He  had  composed  the  music 
for  no  less  than  thirteen  of  Moliere's 
ballets  and  interludes,  so  that  the  two 
had  been  closely  bound  together.  When 
Moliere  died  all  gratitude  to  the  great 
man  was  thrown  over  both  by  Lulli  and 
by  the  king.  The  king  turned  out  La 
Troupe  du  jRoi,  or,  as  they  were  rightly 
called,  La  Troupe  de  Moliere,  from 
the  Palais  Eoyal  theatre,  and  bid  them 
go  elsewhere.  Lulli  then  established 
himself  and  his  Academie  de  Musique 
in  the  theatre  where  Moliere  had 
been  master.  The  Palais  Eoyal  theatre 
served  as  the  opera  house  until  1763, 
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when  it  was  burnt  down.     It  was  re- 
built, and  again  burnt  down  in  1781. 

Shortly  after  the  king's  marriage  with 
Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  that  queen  had 
caused  to  be  brought  over  a  company  of 
Spanish  actors.  They  came  into  France 
in  1660  and  remained  there  until  1673. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
success  except  before  the  Court.  When 
they  played  to  the  town  they  failed 
altogether.  La  Grange,  in  his  Journal 
of  the  llth  July,  1660,  says  :— "II  vint 
en  ce  temps  une  troupe  de  comediens 
espagnols  qui  joua  trois  fois  a  Bourbon ; 
une  fois  a  demi-pistole,  la  seconde  fois 
a  un  ecu,  et  la  troisieme  fois  jit  unfour" 
(returned  the  money).  Various  reasons 
may  be  given  why  the  Spaniards  were 
unsuccessful,  whilst  the  Italians  not 
only  maintained  their  position,  but  be- 
came a  source  of  jealousy  to  the  French 
actors.  Their  language  was  not  under- 
stood, and  without  this,  the  Spanish 
performances  could  not  be  enjoyed. 
With  the  Italians  it  mattered  little  what 
or  how  they  spoke.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Pantalon,  the  Zanni,  and  the  Scara- 
muccia,  each  in  their  turn,  as  one  de- 
veloped into  the  other,  were  the  prin- 
cipal element  upon  their  stage,  and  their 
language  was  gesture  and  grimace.  The 
Spanish  tastes,  sympathies,  and  ideas 
were  in  nowise  French.  M.  Despois 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  an 
old  French  author,  Mervezin — Histoire 
de  la  Poesie  Fran$aise — "  They  never 
could  adapt  themselves  to  the  French 
taste ;  their  drollery  appeared  grave, 
and  their  gravity  ridiculous.  The 
audience  were  wofully  sober  at  seeing 
their  comedies,  and  only  went  to  their 
tragedies  to  laugh  at  them."  Again,  the 
relations  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
France  and  Italy,  were  at  that  time  very 
different.  Those  of  Italy  were  on  the 
whole  of  a  peaceful  kind ;  whilst  with 
Spain  that  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
There  had  been  two  Italian  queens  of 
France,  the  two  Medici ;  and  so  also 
had  there  been  two  Spanish  queens, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  Maria  Theresa,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  But  the  hatred 
produced  by  the  Medici  was  more  re- 
mote;  and  the  French  of  the  time  of 


Louis  XIV.  were,  by  their  recent  recol- 
lections, hostile  to  all  that  was  Spanish. 
We  hear  that  these  Spanish  actors  re- 
ceived in  1663  the  sum  of  32,000  livres 
from  the  Court;  and  they  probably 
had  other  sums  given  to  them  during 
the  remaining  twelve  years  of  their 
sojourn  in  Paris. 

The  Jesuits  also  had  their  theatre, 
which  they  opened  on  certain  days  in 
the  year.  Their  partiality  for  theatrical 
performances,  of  which  they  made  no 
secret,  was  well  known.  Though  these 
performances  were  in  a  manner  private, 
any  one  was  admitted  at  the  same  price 
as  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  They 
often  played  pieces  composed  by  some 
of  their  own  body.  Even  Bossuet,  so 
hostile  to  all  other  stage  plays,  especially 
to  those  of  Moliere,  found  words  almost 
to  excuse  the  plays  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
says,  "  Le  meilleur  est,  apres  tout,  que 
ces  representations  sont  tres  rares,"  and 
that  the  Jesuits  have  known  how  to 
keep  themselves  within  proper  bounds. 
And  farther,  "que  les  tragedies  et  les 
comedies  ne  doivent  etre  faites  qu'en 
Latin,  et  dont  1'usage  doit  etre  tres  rare, 
ayant  un  sujet  saint  et  pieux."  Bossuet, 
however,  as  M.  Despois  is  careful  to  tell 
us,  must  have  known  that  the  plays  of  the 
Jesuits  were  not  always  in  Latin,  and 
that  they  were  not  always  written  after 
a  very  saintly  or  pious  fashion.  Here 
are  some  of  their  titles : — La  Femme 
Docteur;  ou,  La  Theologie  en  quenouille, 
by  le  Pere  Bougeant ;  Le  Saint  deniche  ; 
ou,  La  Banqueroute  des  Marchands  des 
Miracles,  by  the  same;  Les  Quakers 
Frangais  ;  ou,  Les  nouveaux  Trembleurs, 
by  the  same  ;  and  Cartouche ;  ou,  Le 
Scelerat  justifte  par  la  Grdce  du  Pere 
Quesnel,  by  le  Beverend  Pere  Patouillet. 

The  Jesuits  were  specially  fond  of 
ballets  and  of  allegorical  plays.  Loret, 
in  his  Gazette  for  1658  tells  us  that 
he  went  to  the  College  de  Saint  Ignace, 
where  he  saw  a  Latin  tragedy,  Athalie, 
and  after  that  a  baUet,  which  he  thus 
describes : — 

"  On  y  dansa  quatre  ballets, 
Moitie  graves,  moitie  follets,^ 
Chacun  ayant  plusieurs  entrees, 
Dont  plusieurs  furent  admirees, 
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Et,  vrai,  rinieur  comme  je  suis, 
La  Verite  sortant  du  puits, 
Par  ses  pas  et  ses  pirouettes, 
Ravit  et  prudes  et  coquettes." 

A  Jesuit  father,  Menestrier,  wrote  a 
book  giving  the  history  and  theory  of 
ballets,  Des  Ballets  anciens  et  modernes, 
selon  les  Regies  du  Theatre.  Paris  1682. 
He  says  that  the  ballet  was  always  pro- 
tected by  the  Popes,  and  that  even  a 
Pope  himself  had  written  a  ballet';  and 
that  if  we  may  take  Virgil  as  an 
authority,  one  of  the  joys  of  the  happy 
souls  in  Elysium  consists  in  dancin^ 
ballets  :- 

"Pars  peclibus  plaudunt  choreas. et  carmina 
dicunt." 

The  fortunes  of  the  Theatres  de  laFoire 
form  an  amusing  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  French  stage.  They  are  in  reality 
of  very  old  date,  coming  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion.  We 
find  that  they  were  in  some  sort  toler- 
ated during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  they  were 
made  subject  to  grievous  restrictions. 
They  were  much  liked  by  the  Parisians 
of  the  lower  orders.  After  the  Italians 
were  banished,  the  actors  of  the  Foire 
St.  Laurent  and  the  Foire  St.  Germain 
tried  to  replace  them  by  imitating  their 
performances.  But  the  jealousy  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  towards  all  competi- 
tion, and  which  in  part  was  the  reason 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Italians,  was  so 
strong  and  so  powerful,  that  orders  were 
obtained  at  different  times  prohibiting  the 
actors  of  these  small  theatres  from  dan- 
cing, from  singing,  and  even  from  speak- 
ing !^  Gesture  alone  was  not  prohibited, 
and  it  was  carried  on  in  every  conceiv- 
able form.  Scenes  were  invented  which 
were  called  pieces  a  la  muette.  Each  actor 
as  he  came  on  the  stage  held  up  before 
him  a  large  piece  of  white  pasteboard 
with  his  name  written  upon  it  and  a 
short  narrative  in  verse  of  the  part  he 


had  to  play.  From  the  top  of  the 
theatre  a  Cupid  descended  extending 
a  roll  of  white  canvas  with  one 
or  two  couplets  upon  it.  The  or- 
chestra, which  had  not  been  wholly 
forbidden,  then  began  to  play  a  popular 
air,  to  which  the  audience  sang  the 
words  presented  to  them  by  the  Cupids, 
the  actors  on  the  stage  performing  their 
parts  by  gestures  and  mimicry.  Le  Sage, 
whom  we  know  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
Gil  Bias,  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific writers  for  the  Theatres  de  la 
Foire ;  and  these  small  plays  are  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  in  his  col- 
lected works.  The  smaller  Foires  and 
theatres,  as  they  sprung  up,  were  sub- 
ject to  every  kind  of  petty  vexation 
that  their  enemies  could  devise;  but 
apparently  to  no  purpose,  for  a  vaudeville 
of  the  time  says  : — 

"  Les  lois  ne  sont  qu'une  barriere  vaine, 
Que  les  hommes  franchissent  tous, 
Car  par  dessus  les  grands  passent  sans  peine, 
Les  petits  par  dessous." 

The  rough  fun  of  the  Theatres  de  la 
Foire  was  carried  on  until  1714,  when 
the  Academie  de  1'Opera  allowed  these 
actors  to  sing.  The  Theatre  de  la  Foire 
afterwards  developed  itself  into  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Ope'ra  Comique. 

The  intrigues  of  Lulli  when  Louis  was 
despotic  were  folio  wed  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
when  the  king  was  old  and  wasted. 
As  he  became  practically  powerless  to 
exert,  or  even  to  have,  a  will,  the  con- 
trol was  made  over  to  the  four  Gentils- 
hommes  de  la  Chambre  ;  and  then  was 
repeated  the  old  story  of  the  valet  who 
had  been  kicked  by  his  master,  passing 
on  the  kicks  to  his  dog.  But  through 
it  all  the  theatre  flourished,  because  the 
people  loved  it,  and  because  the  genius 
of  Molicre  had  suited  the  taste  of  the 
nation. 

HENRY  M.  TROLLOPE. 
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To   the,  Editor   of  MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 


SIR, — Assuredly  Mr.  Kebbel  has  not 
improved  his  position  by  his  brief  page 
of  remarks  in  your  last  number.     Had 
he  read  my  paper  with  the  care  I  gave 
to   his,  he   would  have   seen  that  his 
'  chief  reason   for  troubling  you   with 
this  letter '  did  not  in  fact  exist ;  that, 
though  I  was   alive  of  course  to  the 
humorous  side  of   such  a  controversy, 
I  distinctly   stated  that  he  did  me  a 
real  service  by  singling  me  out  for  de- 
tailed criticism;  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  my  article,  written  *  au  coeur  leger/ 
must  have  convinced  a  reader  that  this 
was  the  simple  truth.     His  inconsistent 
charge  of    '  extraordinary   self-compla- 
cency '  is  nearer  the  mark.     How  could 
I  help  a  feeling  of  self-complacency  with 
my  adversary  like  an  infant  in  my  grasp  ? 
Let  me  observe  that  wild  and  desperate 
imputations  of  want  of  literary   taste, 
bad  logic,   inability  to  appreciate  the 
language  of  Gray,  are  sure  to  recoil  on 
my  assailant's  head,  when  in  the  one 
single  detail,  in  which  he  ventures  to 
dispute  my  criticism,  ho  is  not  afraid 
to  misquote  Gray  anew,  and  shows  him- 
self amusingly  unconscious  of  what  con- 
stitutes  the   preposterous   solecism   in 
Wakefield's    '  exquisitely   smooth    and 
literal '  version.     He   appeals    '  to   the 
judgment  of  the  classical  public ' :  let 
him  seek  it  where  he  likes,  in  London, 
Oxford  or  Cambridge :  he  will  find  its 
verdict    has    gone    hopelessly    against 
him.     It  will  view  with  astonishment 
the  hardy  assertion  that  I  have  '  entirely 
avoided  the   main   question   at    issue, 
which  is  the  comparative  merit  of  two 
different  styles.'     Is  it  the  fact,  or  is  it 
not,  that  Mr.  Kebbel,  after  expatiating 
in  the  vaguest  personalities,  aspersing 
this  and  that  name,  bepraising  this  and 
that  other,  has  chosen  to  test  his  '  two 
different  styles '   by  comparing  certain 


of  my  verses  with  certain  of  Wakefield's 
and  of  his  own  ?  Is  it  the  fact,  or  is  it 
not,  that  I  have  routed  him  on  every 
point  by  proving  that  he  mistook  non- 
sense, solecism  and  puerilities  for 
genuine  Latin  poetry]  Two  different 
styles  indeed ! 

Those  who  know  me  best  will  not 
accuse  me  of  setting  myself  up  for  an 
authority  on  Latin  verse  writing.  Many 
translations  of  mine,  written  at  all 
periods  of  my  life,  from  the  time  I 
was  an  undergraduate  and  even  earlier, 
have  appeared  indeed  in  three  or  four 
different  collections  ;  but  in  every  case 
they  have  been  got  from  me  by  the 
solicitations  of  others.  This  luckless 
elegy  itself  was  privately  printed  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  only  obtained  a 
sort  of  semi-publicity  by  the  kindly 
meant  indiscretion  of  a  friend.  But  I 
will  not  have  it  compared  with  Wake- 
field's  nonsense ;  much  less  will  I  see 
it  disparaged  in  the  comparison.  His 
version  I  recently  got  hold  of,  and 
found  it  to  be  composed  throughout 
in  a  jargon  like  this :  Yesper  adest, 
lugubre  sonat  Campanula ;  tardis  Ar- 
nientum  reboans  flexibus  errat  agro  .... 
Et  tenebris  mundum  dat,  tenebrasque 
mini.  Until  a  friend  lent  me  Wake- 
field's  edition  of  Gray,  I  did  not  know 
where  Mr.  Kebbel  had  got  the  lines  he 
quoted.  They  were,  it  is  true,  mere 
simulacra,  yet  had  more  of  the  outward 
form  of  Latin  verses  than  was  shown 
in  the  complete  version.  I  found  that 
Wakefield's  unscrupulous  vanity  had 
led  him  once  more  into  one  of  his 
usual  petty  tricks :  he  pretended  to  be 
quoting  from  what  he  had  written 
'  when  a  student  in  the  University ' ; 
but  was  really  in  mature  life  labori- 
ously re-translating  some  of  the  verses 
to  the  best  of  his  poor  ability. 
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But  Wakefield  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Mr.  KebbePs  fondness 
for  personality  has  led  him  dismally 
astray.  He  appeals  in  his  first  paper 
to  Lord  Wellesley's  translation  of  a 
passage  in  Milton's  Arcades  to  'dis- 
prove the  assertion  that  translation 
cannot  be  reasonably  literal  and  yet 
retain  the  grace,  vivacity,  and  classical 
spirit  which  may  be  found  in  original 
composition.'  I  will  take  the  last  ten 
or  eleven  lines,  in  which  Milton  closely 
paraphrases  a  magnificent  passage  near 
the  end  of  Plato's  Eepublic.  The 
translation  of  these  verses  is  reduced 
to  solecistic  nonsense  by  no  less  than 
five  infinitives  which  have  no  construc- 
tion whatever.  His  Lordship  may  have 
had  vague  notions  of  an  historical  in- 
finitive, or  it  may  be  of  one  in  indirect 
narration  ;  but  alas  !  none  such  has  any 
business  here.  Again  he  has  perversely 
mistranslated  'That  sit  upon  the  nine 
infolded  spheres '  :  to  all  appearance 
his  Sirens  are  sitting  close  by,  yet  far 
away  from,  the  swift- circling  spheres. 
It  is  well  perhaps  that,  though  close 
by,  they  should  be  far  away;  or  else 
this  whirl  would  send  them  I  know 
not  where.  Then '  aequato  modulamine ' 
has  no  meaning  ;  then  '  ternas  sorores ' 
and  '  ipsas  Parcas '  represent  in  sorry 
wise  the  grand  vagueness  of  Milton's 
'  And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital 
shears/  *  And  lull  the  daughters  of 
Necessity ' ;  the  fates,  indeed,  never 
once  being  called  by  their  names. 
That  as  an  English  student  of  the  18th 
century  he  should  have  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  that  at  the 
age  of  eighty  he  should  reprint  a  ver- 
sion like  this  amid  the  plaudits  of 
admiring  friends  and  sycophants,  is 
perhaps  no  great  disparagement  to  Lord 
Wellesley's  classical  taste,  which  was 
truly  most  refined ;  but  it  is  not  well 
that  a  critic  in  1875  should  thrust  such 
a  translation  in  one's  face  as  a  model  of 
grace  and  perfection. 

This  strange  and  unseemly  love  of 
personality  on  Mr.  KebbePs  part  forces 


me  to  a  final  and  painful  criticism.  A 
still  better,  he  says,  than  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  is  Conington's  '  own  translation  * 
of  the  'Swallow  'in  the  Horae  Tenny- 
sonianae.  No  one  has  a  higher  admira- 
tion of  Conington's  classical  versions 
than  I  have,  and  I  know  much  more 
about  his  scholarship  than  Mr.  Kebbel 
knows.  I  say  then  that  in  this  selec- 
tion he  has  not  been  fortunate.  Catullus 
was  not  greatly  to  Conington's  taste,  and 
in  the  present  instance  he  has  chosen  to 
translate  line  for  line,  some  of  the  verses 
scarcely  allowing  of  this.  Possibly  too 
he  may  have  thought  that  the  occasion 
did  not  call  for  much  trouble.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  could  take  excep- 
tion to  about  one-half  of  the  lines  ;  but 
space  compels  me  to  confine  myself  to 
two  :  Die  Austrum  nitidum,  levem, 
ferocem,  Die  nigrum  Borean,  pium,  fide- 
lem.  This  is  meant  for  a  translation 
of  the  beautiful  lines, '  0  tell  her  .... 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the 
South,  And  dark  and  true  and  tender 
is  the  North  ' :  here  the  '  South '  brings 
before  the  mind  at  once  the  climate,  the 
people  that  dwell  under  it,  and  the 
temper  engendered  by  it.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  '  North.'  It  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  reproduce  this  in 
Latin,  at  least  in  two  lines ;  and  Con- 
ington  has  quite  failed  to  do  so  :  his 
words  mean  simply  this :  '  say  the 
South  wind  is  bright,  fickle,  high- 
spirited  ;  say  the  North  wind  is 
black,  affectionate,  faithful,' — something 
strangely  different  from  the  original. 
But  Mr.  Kebbel  throws  out  his  praise 
and  dispraise  at  random.  If  he  ever 
chant  a  paean  to  the  empire  of  the 
mighty  West,  let  him  not  translate 
West  by  Zephyrus  ;  or  if  he  try  to  throw 
a  halo  over  my  Lord  Wellesley's  youth- 
ful solecisms  by  singing  his  administra- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  East,  let  him  eschew 
Eurus,  or  else  the  upshot  will  be  bathos 
the  most  profound.  Words  are  not 
mere  counters :  they  ought  to  have  a 
meaning  and  value  even  in  '  Recent 
Latin  Verse.' 

H.  A.  J.  MUNRO. 
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PART  II. 

THE  Howazin  contingent  had  bad  luck. 
After  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  across 
two-thirds  of  the  broadest  breadth  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  in  the  hottest 
and  droughtiest  season  of  the  year,  with 
many  incidental  discomforts,  such  as 
sometimes  an  unexpected  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  wells  on  their  line  of  route, 
sometimes  an  unfriendly  encounter  with 
a  rival  Bedouin  clan,  they  arrived  at 
last  within  the  territory  of  the  Benoo- 
Harb ;  and  found  their  friends,  not 
prosperous,  but  on  the  contrary  hard 
pressed,  and  much  in  need  even  of  the 
slight  succour  that  so  small  an  auxiliary 
band  as  their  own  could  afford. 

Some  weeks  passed  in  desultory  skir- 
mishing rather  than  fighting  with  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  tribesmen  of 
Oteybah  and  Hodeyl,  who  were  now  un- 
der arms  in  the  Egyptian  cause.  For 
a  while  nothing  serious  occurred  on 
either  side,  till  one  morning  early, 
Alkamah,  and  about  twenty  of  his  com- 
panions from  Roweydah,  who,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  localities  had  advanced 
dangerously  far  on  the  hostile  ground, 
were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  at  least 
double  their  own  number  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
was  the  attack,  that  many  of  the 
Howazin  were  overpowered  and  killed 
before  they  had  even  had  time  to  think 
of  defence  ;  the  remainder,  with  a  few 
warriors  of  Benoo-Harb  who  chanced  to 
come  up  during  the  fray,  behaved  them- 
selves like  men.  But  it  was  no  use, 
the  odds  were  too  many  for  them  ;  and 
after  half  an  hour  of  fierce  contest  they 
gave  way  and  fled,  leaving  behind  them 
more  than  a  dozen  dead  or  disabled  on 
the  field ;  and"  amongst  the  number 
Alkamah,  who  after  receiving  several 
severe  sabre-cuts  had  fallen  bleeding  and 
senseless  from  his  horse.  Thus  the 


Oteybah  remained  masters  of  the  day ; 
while  the  vanquished,  as  was  only 
natural,  spread  everywhere  in  their 
flight  the  most  exaggerated  accounts 
both  of  the  number  of  their  opponents 
and  of  their  own  losses.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  when  the  report  of  the 
fray  reached  Eoweydah  a  month  later, 
it  included  the  name  of  Alkamah  in  the 
list  of  the  dead. 

Dead,  however,  he  was  not;  but, 
which  was  next  bad,  a  prisoner.  His 
dress,  the  goodness  of  his  armour  and 
horsey  and  the  rich  ornaments  of  his 
sword-hilt,  led  the  victorious  Oteybah, 
while  they  busied  themselves  with  spoil- 
ing the  slain  and  the  wounded,  to  con- 
clude that  he  must  be  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  probably  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  family,  and  for  whose  liberation 
accordingly  a  heavy  ransom  might  in 
due  time  be  demanded  and  obtained, 
according  to  Bedouin  custom.  Under 
this  impression  they  neither  gave  him, 
as  they  did  to  two  or  three  others  of  his 
less  fortunate  comrades  lying  beside  him, 
the  finishing  stroke,  nor  left  him  where 
he  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  vultures, 
which  were  already  hovering  impatient 
over  the  blood-stained  plain.  On  the 
contrary  they  lifted  him  up  with  a  care 
that  a  looker-on,  unacquainted  with  the 
real  motive,  might  have  taken  for  ten- 
derness, and  conveyed  him,  still  in- 
sensible, to  a  house  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  where  the  women  of  the  tribe 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  what  nursing 
their  experience,  a  pretty  large  one,  of 
like  cases,  and  their  own  compassionate 
feelings,  certainly  not  diminished  by  the 
youth  and  good-looks  of  their  helpless 
charge,  suggested. 

Fresh  air,  a  sound  constitution,  and 
the  absence  of  over  much  medical  inter- 
ference, are  excellent  conditions  for  a 
cure ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Alka- 
mah's  wounds,  which,  like  most  sabre- 
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cuts,  were  rather  wide  than  deep,  began 
to  heal ;  so  that  a  surgeon,  had  such 
been  present,  would  have  pronounced 
him  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  pro- 
gressing favourably  towards  conva- 
lescence. This  his  captors,  without 
being  surgeons,  observed ;  and  lost  no 
time  in  inquiring  of  him  his  name,  his 
birthplace,  his  family,  and  the  like. 

But  their  calculations  were  deceived  ; 
for  Alkainah  had  with  a  certain  fore- 
boding, determined  long  before  what  his 
conduct  should  be  under  such  circum- 
stances, did  they  occur,  and  had  even 
taken  his  measures  accordingly.  How 
could  he  ever  look  Selma,  and  yet  more 
her  relations,  the  warlike  Benoo-Murad, 
in  the  face,  if  he  came  before  them  as  a 
ransomed  prisoner,  owing  his  life  to  the 
contemptuous  pity  or  greed  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  forced  liberality  of  his 
own  people  1  Loss  of  liberty,  loss  of  life, 
anything  would  be  preferable  to  this ; 
he  would  return  to  Koweydah,  if  not 
successful,  at  least  unshamed,  or  not 
return  at  all. 

With  this  intention  he  had,  the  very 
day  that  he  left  his  native  town,  taken 
off  his  signet  ring,  the  same  which 
Selma's  fingers  had  touched,  and,  with 
a  sigh,  buried  it  out  of  the  way,  in  a 
lonely  place,  where  no  eyes  but  his  own 
were  likely  to  search  for  it  again.  And 
as  he  was  now  the  only  prisoner  of  his 
clan  alive  in  the  hands  of  the  Oteybah, 
nothing  remained  that  could  possibly 
identify  him  except  his  own  avowal,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  never  should.  So 
question  him  as  they  might,  they  ob- 
tained no  answer. 

This  silence  of  his  they  were  at  first 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  moodiness 
consequent  on  pain,  extreme  weakness, 
and  recent  captivity ;  and  in  this  belief 
desisted  for  a  few  days  from  their  ques- 
tionings, not  doubting  that  with  the 
return  of  strength,  and  the  renewed 
longings  after  freedom  that  could  not 
fail  to  accompany  it,  their  prisoner 
would  prove  less  reticent.  But  when 
in  due  course  of  time  his  wounds  had 
healed  over,  and  his  recovery  was  com- 
plete or  nearly  so,  his  interrogators, 
much  to  their  annoyance,  found  him  not 


a  whit  more  communicative  than  he  had 
been  before.  Severity  was  then  brought 
to  bear ;  he  was  treated  with  increasing 
harshness;  his  allowance  of  food  was 
curtailed,  and  his  bonds  tightened ; 
while  threats  and  even  blows  alternated 
daily  with  promises  and  fair  speeches ; 
all  directed  to  obtain  from  him  the  de- 
claration of  his  name  and  family.  But 
Alkamah  held  his  own;  threats  and 
blandishments,  blows  and  ill-usage  were 
alike  thrown  away ;  and  at  last  it  became 
clear  to  his  captors  themselves  that  his 
resolution  was  not  to  be  overcome,  even 
by  ihe  fear  of  death  itself. 

Killing  him  was,  however,  no  part  of 
their  plan.  The  Oteybah,  though  half- 
barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  not  wan- 
tonly cruel ;  like  other  Bedouins  they 
would,  except  under  special  provocation, 
have  recoiled  from  putting  a  prisoner  to 
death  in  cold  blood ;  and  besides  they 
were  much  too  prudent  to  throw  away  with 
his  life  their  only  chance  of  turning  him 
sooner  or  later  to  profit.  But  their  ex- 
pectations by  being  deferred  became  less 
keen  ;  new  incidents  of  foray  and  plun- 
der drew  away  their  interest  from  the 
old;  by  degrees  they  almost  ceased  to 
watch  over  the  captive,  or  rather  made 
over  that  duty  in  great  part  to  the 
women  of  the  village.  By  their  com- 
passion his  bonds,  though  not  absolutely 
taken  off",  were  slacked  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  able  to  move  about ;  he  was 
even  occasionally  allowed  to  leave  the 
narrow  hut,  so  long  his  prison,  and 
stretch  his  cramped  limbs,  for  a  short 
distance,  ana  under  guard,  in  the  open 
air.  At  last,  he  came  to  be  employed 
along  with  others  in  fetching  water,  in 
collecting  firewood,  in  milking  the 
camels,  and  so  forth  :  all  occasions  of 
which  he  availed  himself  to  look  about 
him  as  much  as  possible,  till  he  ended 
by  getting  into  his  head  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  place  itself,  as  also  of  the 
direction  in  which  he  conjectured  that 
his  own  region  of  Nejd  and  the  town  of 
Roweydah  must  lie,  and  to  what  point 
of  the  compass  lay  the  route  that  might 
if  followed  take  him  back  thither. 

Long  he   waited,   till  in  the   early 
spring  of  the  year  a  night  unusually 
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dark  with  clouds,  wind,  and  rain,  coin- 
ciding with  the  temporary  absence  on 
some  business  or  other  of  those  to  whose 
particular  keeping  he  had  been  in- 
trusted, gave  him  the  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity. Cautiously  he  rid  himself  of 
the  cords  that  still,  though  loosely, 
bound  his  limbs ;  more  cautiously  yet 
he  made  his  way  out  of  the  house  ;  most 
cautiously  of  all,  lest  alarm  should  be 
given  by  dogs  or  men,  he  threaded  the 
precincts  of  the  village  by  paths  that  he 
had  observed  and  marked  out  for  him- 
self in  the  daytime  ;  and  then,  eastward 
ho! 

The  adventures  that  befell  him  on 
his  long  and  difficult  journey  across  the 
wide  tract  that  lay  between  the  Hejaz 
and  Roweydah  need  not  here  be  narrated 
in  detail.  For  the  first  three  days  he 
was  followed,  and  only  escaped  recapture 
by  plunging  into  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  regions  of  the  rocky  Teyma 
desert.  He  met  with  many  dangers, 
sometimes  from  wild  beasts,  sometimes 
from  roving  Bedouins  ;  of  hunger,  thirst, 
cold,  heat,  watchfulness,  fatigue,  he  had 
full  share.  Even  when  comparatively 
safe  from  pursuit,  prudence  compelled 
him  to  avoid  the  more  frequented  tracts, 
and  instead  to  make  wide  circuits  which 
often  prolonged  what  would  have  been 
the  journey  of  one  clay  to  that  of  two 
or  more ;  not  rarely,  too,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  halt  where  he  might  from 
sheer  weariness  and  exhaustion.  But 
harder  to  bear  than  all  the  rest  was  that 
the  thought  of  Selma,  once  his  only  but 
sufficient  support,  now  no  longer  cheered 
him  but  tormented.  Night  and  day  her 
image  moved  before  him  ;  she  was  the 
goal  towards  which  he  must  strive, 
though  hopeless  to  attain;  for  he  felt 
sure,  though  why  he  could  not  say,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  home  he  would  not 
find  her  there  ;  and  this  gloomy  pre- 
sentiment from  which,  do  what  he 
might,  he  could  not  free  himself,  not 
merely  depressed  his  spirits  but  un- 
nerved his  limbs,  and  rendered  every 
privation,  every  suffering,  doubly  pain- 
ful. 

In  fact,  he  must  have  broken  down 
altogether,  and  ended  his  labours  and 
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his  love  alike  by  the  side  of  some  stony 
hillock,  or  under  the  thorn-bushes  of 
some  torrent  bed,  had  not  the  hospi- 
table generosity  of  a  Bedouin  chief  near 
the  frontier  of  Nejd,  in  whose  encamp- 
ment he  sought  a  couple  of  days'  repose 
and  food,  provided  him  with  a  camel ; 
mounted  on  which  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  journey.  With  this  seasonable 
help  he  went  on  for  ten  more  days,  not 
quite  certain  of  his  direction ;  till  one 
afternoon  he  suddenly  found  himself 
among  well-known  landmarks  that 
assured  him  of  his  near  approach  to 
his  native  town,  which  he  had  left 
almost  a  year  before  in  very  different 
plight. 

Having  fully  ascertained  his  where- 
abouts, he  halted  his  camel  in  the  most 
secluded  spot  he  could  find,  and  re- 
mained there  till  evening,  as  the  after- 
noon was  of  all  times  of  day  the  most 
likely  for  falling  in  with  some  chance 
acquaintance  among  the  shepherds  or 
herdsmen  without  the  walls  ;  and  he 
wished  to  avoid  this  sort  of  premature 
recognition  before  entering  the  town. 
There  was  indeed  less  risk  of  it  than  he 
thought ;  for  he  himself  was  only  half 
aware  of  the  change  wrought  in  his 
appearance  by  the  last  few  months. 
His  face  was  now  lean,  weather-worn, 
and  almost  black  ;  his  dress  scanty,  of 
the  coarsest  quality,  and  all  in  rags; 
there  was  neither  lance  in  his  hand  nor 
sword  by  his  side  ;  nothing,  in  a  word, 
to  announce  the  son  of  the  wealthy 
Aamir,  the  prosperous  Alkamah  of  for- 
mer days.  A  relation  or  intimate  friend 
might  just  have  recognized  him;  an 
acquaintance  scarcely. 

The  first  half  of  the  night  he  passed 
alone  under  the  starlight,  wrapped  in 
the  tattered  cloak  which  was  now  almost 
his  only  covering ;  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  sleep,  his  eyes  were  open,  gazing 
up  at  the  spangled  heaven  overhead. 
The  stars  seemed  to  have  been  caught 
in  the  sky  and  stood  still :  would  they 
never  slope  westwards  ?  Midnight  came: 
there  was  yet  some  distance  to  go  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  about  halfway  between 
dawn  and  noon  that  he  halted  a  second 
time  on  the  summit  of  a  long  ascent, 
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whence  lie  could  distinctly  see  the  well- 
known  palm-tops  of  the  Koweydah  gar- 
dens across  a  further  ridge  ;  while  imme- 
diately in  front  of  him  was  the  hollow 
where  the  Morad  camp  had  been  the 
year  before. 

Where  the  camp  had  been.  It  was 
there  no  longer.  Only  the  shallow  lines 
traced  on  the  ground  where  the  tents 
had  stood,  and  the  marks  of  some  small 
water-channels  that  had  been  dug  out 
leading  thither  from  the  wells,  re- 
mained to  indicate  its  former  position. 
No  life,  no  movement,  was  there  now. 
And  Selma  1  Alkamah  knew  that  his 
forebodings  had  been  verified,  one  way 
or  other,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
that  dimmed  his  sight  but  did  not  fall. 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  willingly  have 
lain  down  there  and  then,  and  never 
risen  again,  so  entirely  had  all  energy 
for  going  further,  all  desire  of  the  future, 
left  him.  But  this  would  not  do,  he 
must  learn  %iore ;  and  that  could  only 
be  within  the  town  and  from  those  of 
his  own  family.  So,  after  a  time,  he 
again  switched  his  lean  beast  into  move- 
ment, and  followed  the  same  path  that 
a  twelvemonth  before  he  had  traversed 
— with  what  different  feelings  ! — in  his 
mother's  company,  till  he  saw  the  town 
gate  open  in  front.  Here  a  second  time 
his  resolution  failed  him,  and  like  one 
who  hesitates  before  taking  a  plunge 
into  deep  water,  though  he  knows  there 
is  no  good  in  deferring  it,  he  turned 
aside  from  the  road,  and  sought  a  res- 
pite from  the  inevitable  among  the  old 
haunts  of  quiet  in  his  father's  garden. 

He  made  his  camel  crouch  down  on 
the  sand  near  the  hedge  outside,  and 
entered.  Much  to  his  satisfaction  he 
found  no  one  there  to  disturb  the  soli- 
tude he  wished  for  in  his  favourite  place 
by  the  well.  But  no  likeness  of  Selma 
now  looked  up  at  him  from  its  depths ; 
no  girlish  form  peeped  out  from  behind 
the  palm-trees.  Within,  without,  all 
was  blank.  Tired  and  out  of  heart, 
Alkamah  stretched  himself  by  the  mar- 
gin, half  in  shade,  half  in  sun,  and  re- 
mained there  without  stirring,  without 
even  thinking  what  he  should  do  or 
where  he  should  go  next. 


A  rustling  noise  was  heard  ;  some  one 
was  approaching  by  the  narrow  path 
which  led  up  to  the  well.  Alkamah 
turned  his  face  that  way,  and  at  once 
started  to  his  feet ;  it  was  his  brother 
Sa'ad.  ^Recognition  was  easy  on  the 
one  side,  though  not  equally  so  on  the 
other ;  for  Sa'ad,  taken  by  surprise,  had 
to  look  hard  and  inquiringly  for  several 
seconds  before  he  became  sure  of  his 
brother  in  the  gaunt  and  ragged  figure 
there.  He  then  embraced  him  as  one 
returned  from  the  dead. 

The  first  greetings  were  soon  ex- 
changed, and  the  first  questions  asked 
and  answered.  Alkamah  in  a  few  words 
gave  a  summary  account  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  Hejaz,  of  his  own  cap- 
ture and  subsequent  escape ;  and  learnt 
in  return  the  principal  facts  relating  to 
his  own  townsmen  and  family.  His 
father  and  his  brother  Sa'eed  were  both 
absent  just  then ;  they  had  gone  on  a 
journey  in.  the  direction  of  Basrah,  and 
would  probably  soon  return  :  Sa'ad  was 
the  only  one  actually  in  town.  And 
his  mother,  Nai'leh  ?  "  May  God  have 
mercy  on  her  !"  was  the  answer  that  an- 
nounced her  death.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly story.  When  the  report  telling 
of  the  unfortunate  end  of  the  Eoweydah 
expedition,  and — though  falsely — of 
her  son's  being  among  the  slain,  first 
reached  her,  she  had  fainted  away,  and 
remained  insensible  for  many  hours. 
Consciousness  at  last  returned ;  but 
her  grief,  embittered  doubtless — Sa'ad 
did  not  understand  this,  but  Alkamah 
thought  it — by  self-reproach,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  share  she  herself 
had  taken  in  sending  her  favourite  child 
away  on  that  ill-omened  journey,  re- 
turned with  it,  and  proved  too  much 
for  her ;  she  drooped  rapidly  away,  and 
before  many  weeks  were  over  was  in 
her  grave. 

"  How  will  he  bear  to  be  told  about 
Malik's  daughter  ?  "  was  Sa'ad's  reflec- 
tion when  he  saw  the  silent  but  intense 
grief  with  which  his  brother  heard  the 
sad  news  already  given.  "And  what 
had  I  best  tell  him  about  her  ?  And 
how  ? "  But  he  was  spared  for  the  time 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  any  decision 
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on  that  subject ;  for  neither  by  question 
nor  allusion  even  did  Alkamah  give  any 
outward  sign  of  so  much  as  remember- 
ing her  existence,  neither  then,  while 
they  yet  remained  conversing  in  the 
garden,  nor  afterwards,  when  they  en- 
tered the  town  together,  nor  when,  later 
in  the  evening,  all  his  relatives  and 
kindred  to' the  eighth  degree  of  cousin- 
ship  assembled  in  the  guest-room  to 
hear  his  story  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  safe  return.  Sa'ad  waited  with 
much  uneasiness  for  the  next  day,  and 
the  inquiries  which  Alkamah  would, 
surely,  not  longer  defer  beyond  it. 

But  that  very  night  the  reaction  of 
rest  and  disappointment  combined  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  sort  of  low  fever  last- 
ing nearly  a  month ;  and  for  an  even 
longer  time  Alkamah  showed  no  desire 
to  learn  more,  nor  even  once  stirred  out 
beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  courtyard; 
perhaps  he  would  hardly  have  had  the 
strength  to  do  so  had  he  wished  it. 
But  the  truth  was  that  he  did  not  wish 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  shrunk  back 
from  the  fuller  knowledge  which  sooner 
or  later  must  meet  him  when  once  he 
mixed  in  the  crowd  outside,  certain  that 
it  could  bring  him  no  happiness,  and 
willing  to  stave  off  the  evil  day. 

During  this  interval  many  things 
happened.  Alkamah's  father,  old  Aamir, 
and  his  elder  brother,  Sa'eed,  returned 
from  Basrah,  and  a  family  council,  to 
which  Alkamah,  of  course,  was  not 
called,  took  place.  After  much  deli- 
beration it  was  resolved  that  the  decep- 
tion, contemplated,  it  must  be  allowed, 
from  the  first,  should  now  be  definitely 
carried  out.  Selma  was,  for  her  lover, 
to  be  dead ;  her  very  tomb,  or  rather  a 
small  mound  of  stones  professing  to  in- 
dicate it  was  got  ready,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  the  tent  of  her  family  had 
been  pitched  the  previous  summer.  She 
had  died — so  the  story  was  to  run — a 
natural  death  of  fever  or  something  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  just  when  her 
people  were  making  ready  for  their 
return  to  Yemen.  "  He  will  be  very 
sad  about  it,"  Alkamah's  relatives  thus 
argued  for  him,  "  but  he  will  end  by 
getting  over  it  much  sooner  than  if  he 


knew  how  matters  really  are.  When 
he  thinks  of  her  as  dead  he  will  lose 
hope  ;  and  his  regrets  will  in  conse- 
quence pass  off  all  the  speedier,  and 
then  before  long  a  new  attachment  may 
easily  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
take  the  place  of  the  old,  and  all  will 
be  forgotten."  Thus  they  reasoned, 
meaning  not  unkindly  by  the  lad. 

But  falsehood,  even  with  the  best- 
intentioned  and  the  most  reasonable  of 
motives,  is  a  bad  foundation  to  build 
on ;  and  its  superstructure  is  apt  either 
to  crumble  to  pieces  all  at  once,  or,  if 
it  remains,  to  remain  for  evil  only,  not 
for  good.  "  The  thing  that  is  "  cannot 
come  of  "  the  thing  that  is  not." 

And  where,  in  fact,  was  Selma  ?  And 
what  was  she  doing  in  the  meanwhile  ? 

Lost  she  certainly  was,  so  far  as  Al- 
kamah was  concerned ;  neither  dead  nor 
buried,  but  lost.  After  so  many  vows 
and  protestations,  after  so  many  pledges 
of  unchangeable  fidelity  given  and  ac- 
cepted, after  declarations  that  no  power 
on  earth,  neither  kindred,  nor  parents, 
nor  force,  nor  death  itself  should  ever 
induce  or  compel  her  to  acknowledge 
any  suitor,  any  other  love  but  her  first 
love,  her  Alkamah,  she  was  already  be- 
trothed to  another — married  to  another. 
So  it  was,  not  indeed  through  purposed 
faithlessness  on  her  part,  it  was  weak- 
ness only,  and  weakness  for  which  much 
might  be  pleaded  in  excuse. 

For  hardly  had  Alkamah  left  the 
neighbourhood  when  her  parents,  who 
were  now  in  the  secret,  her  brothers,  her 
kinsfolk — and  they  were  many  and 
powerful,  accustomed  to  command  and 
to  be  obeyed — began  their  attack,  re- 
solved to  break  off  her  unauthorized 
and,  in  their  opinion,  disgraceful  at- 
tachment to  the  Howazin  interloper,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  the  unexcep- 
tionable claims  of  Selma' s  previously 
betrothed  cousin,  the  young  Okeyl. 
Throughout  the  struggle  a  certain  dis- 
cretion on  their  side,  and  modesty  on 
hers,  kept  indeed  the  name  and  exist- 
ence of  Alkamah  in  the  background,  a 
motive  consciously  felt  by  both  parties, 
and  avowed  by  neither.  But  persua- 
sion, entreaty,  prayers,  menaces,  duty, 
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obedience,  pride  of  clan,  shame,  honour, 
vanity,  every  deterrent,  every  incentive, 
were  brought  into  action.  Hints  too, 
broad  enough  to  admit  of  no  misinter- 
pretation, were  thrown  out  that,  mar- 
riage or  no  marriage,  come  what  might, 
no  stranger  alliance,  no  alien  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  north,  should  ever  be  ad- 
mitted to  tarnish  the  southern  purity 
of  the  blood  of  Morad.  And  when  to 
all  this  was  added  the  presence  of  Okeyl 
himself,  young,  handsome,  high-spirited, 
and  wealthy,  while  Alkamah  was  not 
only  absent  but,  before  long,  reported 
and  believed  dead,  what  wonder  if  the 
cause  that  had  everything  to  support  it 
except  love,  prevailed  over  the  cause 
that  had  nothing  to  support  it  but 
love  1  and  if  Selma's  resistance,  at 
first  vehement,  gradually  subsided  into 
melancholy,  melancholy  into  resigna- 
tion, resignation  into  consent  ?  To  do 
her  justice,  the  last  was  deferred  till 
what  seemed  certain  tidings  came  of 
her  Howazin  lover's  death  on  the  field 
of  battle.  But  when  a  month  later  the 
Morad  encampment  broke  up,  and 
among  the  rest  Selma,  mounted  on  a 
led  dromedary,  amid  all  -the  protection 
of  curtains  and  attendants,  departed  for 
Yemen,  she  was  the  re- affianced,  and, 
within  six  more  months,  the  bride  of 
Okeyl.  Their  marriage,  which  was 
celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  re- 
joicing, music,  gun-firing,  and  feasting 
of  the  tribe,  must  have  taken  place1 
exactly  about  the  time  that  Alkamah 
returned  to  Koweydah,  and  found  in 
his  native  town  that  worst  solitude,  the 
solitude  of  the  heart. 

Meanwhile  of  false  or  true,  he,  poor 
youth,  knew  nothing,  beyond  the  fact 
that  Selma  and  her  kindred  had  left 
the  neighbourhood;  of  this  much  his 
own  eyes  had  already  assured  him  the 
morning  he  approached  the  town.  At 
last  a  day  came  when  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  which  he  could  no  longer  re- 
press, the  daughter  of  Malik  was  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing ;  but  it  was  to 
announce  her  death,  according  to  the 
story  invented  and  agreed  upon  by  his 
kinsmen.  He  heard  with  apparent  calm, 
so  that  the  narrators  at  first  congratu- 


lated themselves  not  a  little  on  the 
success  of  their  scheme  :  but  that  very 
evening  he  had  already  found  his  way 
out  of  the  town  to  the  tomb  where  he 
supposed  her  laid. 

It  was  a  little  mound  piled  up  with  a 
few  large  and  several  smaller  stones, 
close  by  the  twisted  roots  of  a  spreading 
thorn-bush,  and  not  far  from  the  very 
spot  where  they  last  had  met.  From 
morning  till  noon  the  sun  blazed  hot 
upon  it ;  but  after  mid- day  the  shadow 
of  the  thorn-bush  turned  by  degrees 
and  lengthened  over  the  place. 

Here  Alkamah  would  go  daily,  and 
sit  for  hours  in  the  thorn-shade,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  speaking  to- 
no  one,  and  even  allowing  no  one  to 
approach,  his  whole  soul  concentrated 
in  one  intense  longing  for  but  a  mo- 
ment's intercourse  with  her  whom  he 
believed  to  be  buried  below.  Some- 
times, in  very  despair  of  meeting  her 
again  in  the  world  of  waking,  he  would 
lie  down  on  the  mound  and  try  to  go  to 
sleep,  in  the  vague  hope  that  she  might 
perhaps  visit  him  in  his  dreams.  But 
whether  he  waked  or  slept,  he  always 
left  the  place  with  the  same  unsatisfied 
craving  at  his  heart,  to  return  thither 
in  spite  of  it  the  next  day,  and  meet 
with  the  same  result.  Then  he  would 
go  and  busy  himself  in  the  pursuits  of 
every-day  Arab  life,  in  the  gardens,  in 
the  palm-tree  plantations,  with  the 
sheep  or  the  camels ;  but  it  was  no 
better,  his  heart  had  no  share  in  it 
all.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  went 
out  more  than  once  with  the  bands  of 
his  fellow-townsmen  on  cattle-driving 
or  foray  among  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  after  weeks  of  riding  and  skirmish- 
ing, in  which  he  showed  himself  out- 
wardly the  Alkamah  of  former  years, 
active  and  daring  as  ever,  would  return 
just  as  he  had  left,  with  no  conscious- 
ness of  having  obtained  a  single  mo- 
ment's change  of  feeling  or  thought. 
Whether  he  went  or  stayed,  it  was  all 
one.  Even  the  memory  of  his  mother 
failed  to  touch  him.  With  the  dead, 
one  alone  excepted,  as  with  the  living, 
he  felt  like  one  who  had  nothing  to  do, 
he  neither  thought  of  them  nor  wished 
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to  think.  From  his  father  and  brothers 
he  was  absolutely  estranged.  They  had 
helped — thus  much  at  least  he  knew — 
to  separate  him  from  Selma  ;  they  had 
united  in  sending  him  away  from  her, 
and,  whether  intending  it  or  not,  he 
cared  not  now  to  inquire,  in  parting  be- 
tween him  and  her  for  ever.  The  work 
of  destiny — yes ;  but  he  could  cherish 
no  aifection  or  even  goodwill  for  those 
who  had  made  themselves  the  instru- 
ments of  that  destiny,  and  of  his  loss. 

Of  others,  townsmen  or  relatives,  he 
took  no  heed.  He  met  Fareedah,  his 
own  betrothed  cousin,  now  fast  bloom- 
ing into  the  full  beauty  of  womanhood, 
and  hardly  recognized  her ;  if  she  her- 
self or  her  parents  had  entertained  till 
then  any  hopes  of  attracting  his  fancy 
that  way,  they  were  compelled  from 
that  moment  to  give  them  up  alto- 
gether. So  it  was  with  the  rest;  he 
neither  sought  company  nor  avoided  it ; 
when  spoken  to  he  answered,  else  he 
kept  silence  ;  he  took  due  share  in  the 
life  and  action  around  him,  and  seemed 
to  forget  it  the  instant  after.  Nothing 
from  without  affected  him  with  either 
joy  or  sorrow,  fear  or  hope  ;  he  was  like 
one  from  another  world,  moving  in,  but 
unconnected  with,  this.  Only  his  visits 
to  the  mound  by  the  thorn-bush  con- 
tinued as  frequent  as  over ;  and  when 
there  and  alone  his  feelings  would  break 
forth,  not  changed,  but  with  constantly 
renewed  freshness,  and  more  vehement, 
though  ever  unsatisfied,  longings.  Two 
years  passed  thus,  two  summers  and 
winters  ;  and  he  was  still  as  far  from 
nearing  the  repose  of  forgetfulness  as 
the  first  day. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of 
the  third  year,  he  sat  by  the  stone- 
heap  nursing  his  illusions,  and  think- 
ing of  her  whom  he  imaged  to 
himself  separated  from  him  by  only 
a  few  feet  of  earth  and  pebbles,  and 
faithful  to  him  even  in  death ;  his 
face  was  covered  by  his  hands,  and 
silent  tears  were  running  down  between 
his  fingers  to  the  ground  ;  when  he  felt 
the  shadow  of  the  thorn-bush  deepened 
by  something  else  between  him  and  the 
sun.  Not  caring  to  see  what  it  was,  he 


waited  till  it  should  move  off  of  itself; 
but  it  did  not ;  and  he  raised  his  head 
with  some  impatience.  Then  he  per- 
ceived, standing  near  beside  him,  a 
herdsman,  the  same  who  had  formerly 
served  as  messenger  between  himself  and 
Selma,  a  young  man  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  by  name  Shebeeb,  and  his  own 
foster-brother.  Alkamah  having  recog- 
nized him,  and  answered  his  salutation, 
again  bent  forward  with  his  face  on  his 
hands,  as  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  be 
alone. 

Shebeeb,  however,  whose  foster  con- 
nection, a  close  one  from  the  Arab  point 
of  view,  warranted  a  certain  amount  of 
boldness,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
hint  given,  took  his  place  on  the  ground 
by  Alkamah,  and  said,  "  Brother." 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  was  the  answer, 
given  unwillingly,  and  without  even 
looking  up. 

But  Shebeeb  continued,  "  My  brother, 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,  which  it 
concerns  you  to  hear ;  and  which,"  he 
added,  .after  a  pause,  "  I  would  have 
told  you  long  ago,  but  that  I  was  afraid 
to  speak." 

"  What  is  it  1 "  asked  Alkamah,  in  -a 
tone  that  implied  great  indifference  as  to 
what  might  come  next. 

"It  is,"  said  the  other,  distinctly 
articulating  every  word,  "  that  you  are 
deceived;  you  think  this,"  striking  it 
with  his  foot,  "  a  tomb ;  it  is  not  so ;  it 
is  only  an  empty  pile  of  stones,  with 
nothing  under  them;  and  while  you 
are  sitting  here,  wasting  your  life,  and 
eating  your  heart  to  no  purpose,  Malik's 
daughter  is  alive,  and  far  away  from 
hence,  in  her  own  country,  in  Yemen." 
Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Al- 
kamah was  sitting  bolt  upright,  and 
staring  in  the  other's  face  like  one 
mazed,  unable  at  first  fully  to  take  in 
his  meaning,  so  utterly  unexpected,  and 
so  sudden. 

"What  is  it?"  was  all  he  could 
utter. 

Shebeeb  repeated  his  words. 
"  But  how  can  it  be  ?    Where  is  she  1 
They  told  me,  every  one  said  that  she 
was  dead,  and  buried  under  this  grave  ; 
can  she  really  be  alive-?  speak  !" 
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His  face  was  flushed,  liis  voice  eager ; 
his  eyes  bright  as  they  had  not  been  for 
years. 

Shebeeb  looked  round,  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  else  was  near ;  and  then, 
drawing  closer  to  Alkamah,  told  his 
story  distinctly  and  fully  from  first  to 
last.  It  was  the  true  account  of  Selma's 
departure  from  Nejd,  and  of  the  decep- 
tion practised  on  her  lover  by  his  own 
family.  But  of  Selma's  subsequent 
marriage  he,  of  course,  knew  nothing, 
though,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  left  Eoweydah,  he 
could  not *  but  conjecture  its  prob- 
ability ;  and  so  might  Alkamah  also 
have  done,  had  he  not  been  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  judging  others,  those  at 
least  whom  he  loved,  by  himself. 

"  They  did  very  wrong  to  deceive  you 
so ;  and  I  would  have  told  you  the 
truth  long  ago,  but  that  at  first  I 
hoped  you  would  not  have  taken  it  so 
much  to  heart ;  and  afterwards,  when  I 
saw  how  matters  went  with  you  I  was 
afraid.  But  now,  for  some  time  past  I 
have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking,"  concluded  Shebeeb,  fearful 
lest  his  foster-brother  should  break  out 
into  a  not  unjustifiable  explosion  of 
anger  against  him  for  having  been 
silent  so  long.  !N"or  was  he  without 
apprehension  that  Alkamah's  indigna- 
tion might  prompt  him  to  some  rash 
measure  regarding  those  who  had  ori- 
ginated the  plot;  or,  again,  that  the 
violent  revulsion  of  his  feelings  might 
be  too  much  for  his  reason,  or  even  his 
life. 

But  his  fear  was  without  cause; 
Alkamah  was  too  happy  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  simple  fact  that  she  whom 
he  had  so  long  mourned  for  dead,  was 
really  alive,  to  be  for  the  moment  ac- 
cessible to  any  other  idea,  or  to  re- 
member any  other  person  or  thing 
except  her.  Even  the  likelihood  of 
her  having  already  passed  into  the 
possession  of  another  did  not  then 
cross  his  mind.  It  was  only  the 
change  of  one  all-absorbing  thought 
for  another  equally  engrossing;  of  "I 
shall  never  see  her  more,"  into  "We 
shall  meet  again/' 


!Nb  more  listlessness  now,  no  more 
inaction  ;  he  would  follow  her,  wherever 
she  might  be ;  claim  her,  whoever 
should  oppose.  Of  difficulties,  of  the 
enmity  of  either  tribe,  hers  or  his, 
kinsmen  or  strangers,  he  took  no  ac- 
count. Howazin  and  Morad,  banded 
in  one  with  all  the  spearsmen  of  Nejd, 
and  all  the  swordsmen  of  Yemen, 
should  not  bar  his  way.  He  would 
find  her,  win  her,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. His  enthusiasm  communicated 
itself  to  his  foster-brother,  who  de- 
clared that  be  the  dangers  what  they 
might,  by  journey  or  camp,  in  desert  or 
in  field,  he  would  share  them  to  the 
end. 

The  sun  had  almost  set,  and  the  dis- 
tant sand-edge  between  them  and  the 
town  was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
homeward-moving  figures,  black  against 
the  yellow  ground,  when  Alkamah  and 
Shebeeb,  after  several  hours  of  earnest 
talk,  left  the  mound ;  and  before  they 
reached  the  gardens  and  separated  for 
the  night,  their  plan  had  been  fully 
arranged.  Shebeeb  was  to  pick  out  two 
of  the  lightest-footed  and  most  enduring 
dromedaries,  to  prepare  a  couple  of 
small  water-skins,  and  a  few  simple 
dried  provisions  for  the  journey ;  and 
with  these,  to  wait  his  brother-in-law 
next  evening  behind  a  neighbouring 
hill.  Meanwhile,  Alkamah  returned 
into  the  town,  and  passed  the  day 
that  was  to  be  the  last  for  him  within 
its  walls,  making  his  own  preparations 
also,  but  of  course  giving  no  one  any 
hint  of  his  intentions.  The  signet  ring 
he  had  already  searched  after,  and  found 
in  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  it, 
and,  with  many  sighs  and  memories, 
replaced  it  on  his  finger.  Now  he  looked 
at  it  with  complacency ;  it  was  token  no 
longer  of  despair,  but  of  hope — a  link 
not  with  the  past  only,  but  the  future. 

Again  the  sun  set,  and  evening  closed 
in.  Alkamah  took  no  farewell  of  his 
father  and  his  brothers ;  his  alienation 
from  them,  after  what  he  had  learnt  the 
day  before,  was  no  longer  passive,  but 
active ;  they  were  not  even  strangers  to 
him  now,  they  were  enemies.  Only 
under  the  brief  twilight  he  went  to 
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his  mother's  grave ;  she  had  taken  no 
part  in  that  long  coil  of  deceit — she, 
so  he  thought,  would  have  been  true 
to  him  had  she  lived.  Bitterly  weep- 
ing he  called  on  her,  as  though  she 
could  have  heard  his  voice,  to  forgive 
and  to  help  him  ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
effort,  rose  up  and  walked  away,  feeling  at 
every  step  as  if  his  very  heart-strings  were 
being  torn  asunder.  The  remembrances 
of  many  years,  the  images  of  childhood 
and  boyhood,  the  inwoven  attachment 
to  home  and  family,  all  in  him  that 
was  not  the  love  of  Selma,  was  at  that 
moment  centred  and  bound  up  for  him 
in  the  tomb  from  which  he  turned ;  it 
was  wrenching  himself  from  half  of  his 
life — a  bitter  pang.  Then,  without  re- 
entering  the  town  gates,  he  went  round 
outside  the  walls  to  the  pit-like  hollow 
behind  the  ridge,  where  the  dromedaries 
were  in  waiting,  and  Shebeeb  ready 
with  them.  Beyond,  to  the  west,  lay 
the  path,  or  rather  the  great  open 
desert;  the  low  horizon  glowed  with 
the  coming  light  of  the  moon ;  Al- 
kamah  recalled  to  mind  Batn-Darih, 
and  hastened  to  mount.  All  night  they 
journeyed  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  morn- 
ing dawned  on  them  full  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Roweydah,  where,  to  their 
good  fortune,  they  were  not  missed  till 
two  days  later ;  they  then  were  tracked, 
but  in  vain. 

Yemen  and  the  Nejran  valley,  the 
territory  of  the  Benoo-Morad,  and  the 
goal  of  their  way,  lay  to  the  south,  or 
nearly  so.  But  Alkamah  and  his  com- 
panion did  not  venture  to  keep  the 
direct  and  well-known  track,  by  which 
they  might  easily  have  been  followed, 
and  which  would,  besides,  have  led  them 
by  several  villages  and  customary  halt- 
ing-places that  they  now  naturally  de- 
sired to  avoid  ;  so,  instead,  they  made 
a  wide  circuit  west,  among  the  trackless 
sands  of  the  much-dreaded  Nefood. 

This  was  the  very  region  that  Al- 
kamah had  crossed  two  years  bygone, 
on  his  flight  from  the  Hejaz,  but  in  a 
widely  distant  part  of  it ;  so  that  his 
former  wanderings  gave  no  clue  of  any 
use  for  their  present  track.  Shebeeb, 
however,  had  often  explored  these 


wastes  in  different  directions ;  and  his 
experience  was  of  more  avail.  When 
that  was  at  a  loss,  the  position  of  the 
sun  by  day,  and  of  the  stars  at  night, 
became  their  only  guide,  one  sufficient 
in  the  main.  At  noon  they  crouched 
for  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  scarce 
less  intolerable  to  the  camels  than  to 
their  riders,  under  the  shade  of  some 
jutting  rock,  such  as  often  crops  out 
abrupt  and  black  through  the  sandy 
covering  of  the  waste,  or  of  some  lonely 
bush,  tamarisk,  or  thorn ;  towards  even- 
ing they  resumed  their  monotonous  way, 
and  continued  it  with  hardly  any  inter- 
ruption through  the  night  and  morning. 
Only  when  their  small  supply  of  water 
began  to  fail  them,  Shebeeb's  knowledge 
of  the  localities  was  tasked  to  discover 
some  brackish  well,  such  as  stray  Bedou- 
ins of  the  smaller  and  less  noble  clans 
frequent,  and  where  there  was  no  prob- 
ability of  their  meeting  any  of  their 
own  townsmen  or  tribe.  But  not  till  a 
week  or  more  after  leaving  Koweydah 
did  they  allow  themselves  a  single  real 
halt  that  could  be  said  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  their  travelling 
stages  and  the  fatigue  of  the  way. 

Alkamah,  eager  if  not  exactly  hope- 
ful, was  at  first  much  too  much  preoccu- 
pied with  the  thought  of  what  lay  before 
him,  to  pay  attention  either  to  the 
scenes  they  traversed,  or  to  what  they 
themselves  endured ;  nor  ever  com- 
plained, unless  it  was  that  their  drome- 
daries did  not  go  fast  enough,  or  that 
their  daily  period  of  rest  was  too  pro- 
longed. Shebeeb,  with  no  strong 
passion  of  his  own  to  entrance  him, 
and  whose  only  motive  for  so  difficult 
and  even  dangerous  an  undertaking 
was  his  attachment  for  his  foster- 
brother,  wondered,  but  did  not  remon- 
strate. Accustomed  as  shepherd  or 
herdsman  from  his  childhood  upwards 
to  every  form  of  hardship  incidental  to 
an  Arab  out-of-doors  life,  he  was  confi- 
dent that  his  own  strength,  though 
severely  taxed,  would  not  give  way 
altogether ;  and,  moreover,  guessed 
that  the  overwrought  impetuosity  of 
his  companion  would  not  be  long  in 
yielding  to  the  privations  and  toil  of  a 
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midsummer  journey  across  the  Nefood. 
Come  what  might,  he  would  not  be 
the  first  to  cry,  "Enough!"  or  hang 
back  when  the  other  gave  the  signal 
of  forward. 

Meanwhile,  Alkamah  was  overdoing 
both  his  work  and  himself.  The  suf- 
ferings of  his  Hejaz  captivity  and  ven- 
turous escape,  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  constant  depression  of  mind,  and 
hopeless  longing,  had  long  since  lowered 
his  natural  vigour  to  a  degree  unnoticed, 
because  gradually  brought  on  by  those 
around  him,  and  utterly  unsuspected  by 
himself.  He  was  no  longer  the  Alka- 
mah of  three  years  before,  though  he 
thought  himself  such  when  setting  out 
from  Eoweydah.  Then  the  vehemence 
of  impetuous  love,  reviving  as  it  were 
from  that  fictitious  tomb  where  it  had 
so  long  been  buried  in  despairing  hope- 
lessness, supplied  him  with  an  unreal 
strength,  which  deceived  himself,  and 
in  some  measure  his  companion.  And 
«ven  when  this  began  to  yield  to  days  of 
•devouring  heat,  and  sleepless  nights  of 
march,  its  place  was  taken  and  the  de- 
lusion kept  up  by  a  restless  impatience, 
growing  every  hour  as  the  distance 
increased  behind  them  and  lessened 
before ;  so  that  he  took  no  account  of 
weariness,  either  in  himself,  or  his 
foster-brother,  or, — what  is  usually  the 
uppermost  care  in  an  Arab  wayfarer's 
mind, — in  the  beasts  that  carried  them ; 
but  pressed  on  as  if  drawn — and  so  in 
truth  he  was — by  an  attraction  all  the 
more  irresistible  because  its  influence 
had  been  suspended  so  long. 

So  they  went  on  together,  crossing 
red  sand  slope  after  sandslope,  heated 
sheets  of  rock,  and  dry  flint-sprinkled 
plain,  uncheered  by  the  sight  of  a  single 
habitation,  even  a  Bedouin  tent,  and 
unrefreshed  by  a  glimpse,  though  dis- 
tant, of  watered  grove  or  green  pasture. 
If  any  vegetation  rustled  beneath  their 
camels'  feet,  it  was  only  an  occasional 
tuft  of  lank  parched  grass,  that  the 
spring  rains  had  deluded  three  months 
before  into  misplaced  existence,  or  the 
long,  dry,  snake-like  creepers  of  the 
bitter  colorynth ;  more  rarely  they 
sighted  a  lonely  tamarisk,  or  a  gnarled 


and  stunted  acacia  shrub ;  here  and 
there  a  bewildered  locust  on  a  hot 
stone,  chirping  madly  after  its  missing 
companions,  and  once  a  couple  of  grey 
gaunt  vultures,  watching  the  travellers 
ominously  from  an  overhanging  ledge 
of  rock,  such  were  the  only  forms  of  life 
around.  But  from  hour  to  hour,  from 
heat  to  heat,  the  mirage  spread  before 
them  the  likeness  of  a  vast  and  tranquil 
lake ;  at  noon  they  seemed  to  be  tread- 
ing on  its  very  shore,  and  about  to 
enter  its  waters ;  towards  evening  it 
receded,  shrunk  away  in  shallow  pools 
and  was  gone. 

Still  they  held  on,  and  now,  after 
twelve  days  of  dreary  desert,  they  en- 
tered a  more  cheerful  zone,  the  inner 
borderland  between  the  Hejaz  and  the 
populous  Kaseem.  Here  they  found 
themselves  traversing  large  tracts  of 
pasture-ground,  dotted  with  frequent 
clusters  of  black  Bedouin  tents  and 
straggling  droves  of  camels ;  little  vil- 
lages too  appeared,  each  set  off  by  its 
green  patch  of  garden  and  date-grove, 
sloping  down  the  hillock  side,  or  extend- 
ing in  a  narrow  strip  along  some  short- 
lived watercourse,  which,  after  doing  its 
little  work  of  irrigation,  hastened  to  lose 
itself  in  the  porous  soil.  Pleasant  rest- 
ing-places to  wanderers  just  escaped 
from  the  shelterless  Nefood  ;  but  which 
Shebeeb  and  Alkamah,  however  much 
in  need  of  repose  and  refreshment,  gene- 
rally passed  by  unvisited ;  for  there  was 
no  friendliness  to  spare  between  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  the  Southern 
Kaseem,  and  the  natives  of  Nejd  ;  and 
their  reception,  if  not  absolutely  in- 
hospitable, would  have  been  at  best 
ungracious.  They  were  accordingly 
obliged  to  keep  to  the  open  country,  or, 
occasionally  and  with  circumspection, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tents. 

Shebeeb,  however,  enjoyed  and  bene- 
fited by  the  cooler  breezes,  and  the  re- 
freshing influences  of  growth  and  life 
around ;  besides  the  advantages  of 
purer  water,  and  sometimes  a  draught  of 
milk,  obtained  from  the  herdsmen,  with 
fresh  lotus  fruit  and  dates,  all  of  which 
when  opportunity  offered,  he  took  care 
to  procure.  But  from  these  comparative 
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comforts  Alkamah  derived  no  benefit, 
he  hardly  appeared  so  much  as  to  notice 
them  ;  and  the  only  effect  they  produced 
on  him  was  to  heighten  his  impatience 
for  pressing  onwards  by  night  and  by 
day.  In  vain  his  companion  repre- 
sented that  they  were  now  far  beyond 
all  danger  of  pursuit,  and  that  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  rest  was  necessary  both 
for  themselves  and  their  camels ;  Alka- 
mah,  though  really  the  one  who  most 
had  need  of  it,  paid  no  attention. 

At  last,  on  the  fourth  afternoon,  there 
stood  out,  far  away  against  the  western 
horizon,  a  square  grey  outline  ;  its  real 
height  was  not  above  sixty  feet,  but  it 
looked  at  least  double  as  much  in  the 
refractive  heat-haze ;  a  dark  streak  on 
the  blue  ridge  near  it,  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
houses,  or  palm-trees,  or  both.  Shebeeb, 
who  had  crossed  this  line  of  route  before, 
though  from  a  different  direction,  at 
once  recognized  the  old  fortress  of 
Derey',  the  frontier  stronghold  of 
Kaseem.  "  Courage  !  "  he  said  to  his 
companion,  "  that  is  Derey' ;  more  than 
half  our  journey  is  done  ;  to-morrow  we 
shall  enter  the  limits  of  Kora',  and  a 
few  days  further  will  bring  us  to  the 
valley  of  Nejran." 

It  was  more  than  time,  for  Alkamah's 
fictitious  strength  had,  ever  since  they 
left  the  Nefood,  and  what  was  really  the 
most  difficult  part  of  their  task,  behind 
them,  given  way  to  prolonged  fatigue 
and  privation,  and  now  visibly  di- 
minished every  hour.  Long  before  noon 
he  began  to  look  around  him  restlessly 
for  the  solitary  tree,  or  the  hollow  fringed 
with  brushwood,  which  might  indicate 
a  suitable  place  for  making  the  noontide 
halt;  and  when  once  lain  down,  he 
seemed  almost  unable  to  rise.  Too 
weary  for  appetite,  he  turned  from  the 
food  which  his  companion  sedulously  set 
before  him,  and  instead  of  eating,  drank 
recklessly  large  draughts  of  discoloured 
and  unwholesome  water  from  the  nearest 
pool  on  the  way,  however  tainted ;  for 
summer  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the 
supply  of  water  furnished  by  the  spring- 
rains  was  half-dried  and  full  of  impuri- 
ties. Then  unrefreshed  and  uninvigor- 


ated  he  would  painfully  remount,  his 
pulse  burning  and  his  limbs  trembling 
with  fever,  till  he  could  scarcely  keep  his 
seat  in  the  saddle.  Symptoms  which 
Shebeeb  knew  the  import  of,  and  ob- 
served with  anxiety,  and  while  doing 
his  utmost — though  indeed  little  could 
be  done  in  circumstances  like  theirs — 
to  support  and  cheer  him  up,  he  began 
seriously  to  fear  lest  his  foster-brother 
should  end  his  road  and  his  life  together 
before  reaching  the  goal  he  sought. 

One  day,  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
after  their  departure  from  Eoweydah, 
the  east  wind  blew  by  fits,  the  noon  was 
burning  in  hot  haze,  and  the  sun  glowed 
fiercer  than  ever  through  a  thin  red  veil 
of  mist ;  Alkamah,  drowsy  from  exhaus- 
tion, reeled  from  side  to  side  in  his 
saddle ;  and  Shebeeb,  while  keeping 
near  him,  and  speaking  to  him  to  rouse 
and  encourage  from  time  to  time,  half 
expected  every  minute  to  see  him  fall 
from  his  dromedary  to  the  ground,  a 
fall  that  for  one  so  worn  and  weak  would 
very  probably  have  been  fatal.  Looking 
about  in  every  direction  for  any  place 
where  they  could  alight  and  rest  shel- 
tered from  the  heat,  he  perceived — for 
Alkamah  was  too  far  gone  to  observe 
anything — on  a  low  ridge  of  rising 
ground  near  them  to  the  right,  traces  of 
something  like  a  path,  faintly  indicated 
in  the  gravelly  sand,  and  leading  up  to 
a  small  solitary  hut,  framed  with  sticks 
interwoven  with  dried  palm-leaves,  "  a 
fortunate  chance,"  he  thought,  as  he 
turned  off  the  road  in  that  direction. 
Alkamah,  or  his  camel  rather,  for  its 
rider  had  ceased  to  guide  it,  mechanically 
followed.  On  reaching  the  place,  She- 
beeb made  the  animals  couch  down, 
which  they  did  readily  enough,  for  they 
were  almost  as  tired  as  their  masters, 
though  as  uncomplaining,  and  advanced 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hut.  It  was 
closed  by  a  strip  of  cloth  hung  across  it 
like  a  curtain  within.  Shebeeb  stood 
without,  and  called,  "  Is  any  one  here  ?" 
A  woman's  voice  answered  from  behind 
the  curtain,  "  Who  are  you,  and  what 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Travellers,"  answered  Shebeeb,  "  in 
want   of    shelter."     As   he   spoke   the 
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hanging  was  pushed  aside,  and  an  old 
woman,  tall,  meagre,  upright,  and  poorly 
dressed  came  out.  The  expression  of  her 
face  was  strange,  almost  wild,  but  not 
unpleasant.  She  repeated  her  question. 

"Nothing,  mother,  but  a  couple  of 
hours'  shelter  from  the  heat,"  rejoined 
Shebeeb,  "  and  a  little  drink  and  food, 
if  you  have  any  by  you,  for  my  fellow- 
traveller."  He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to 
Alkamah,  who,  almost  unconscious  of 
what  he  did,  had  slipped  rather  than 
dismounted  from  his  saddle,  and  had 
now  lain  down,  regardless  of  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  in  the  heated  sand  outside  the 
door. 

"  In  (rod's  name,  come  in  and  wel- 
come," said  the  mistress  of  the  tent ; 
"  you  are  both  of  you  my  guests." 

With  much  difficulty  Shebeeb  roused 
his  foster-brother  in  some  measure  from 
the  torpor  that  had  already  come  over 
him,  and  having  got  him  on  his  feet, 
supported  him  as  he  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man  into  the  hut.  Once  inside 
he  seemed  completely  dazed  by  the  cool 
and  darkness,  and  without  a  word  of 
salutation,  or  any  notice  of  place  or 
persons,  would  at  once  have  stretched 
himself  again  as  he  was  upon  the  floor. 
Eut  his  hostess  was  beforehand  with 
him ;  making  a  sign  to  Shebeeb  to  hold 
him  up  for  minute,  she  quickly  un- 
rolled a  piece  of  matting,  caught  down 
from  where  it  was  hanging  a  long  strip 
of  blue  cloth,  that  was  in  fact  an  upper 
garment  of  her  own  ;  and  having  spread 
it  on  the  mat,  in  the  innermost  corner 
of  the  hut,  she  made  Alkamah  lie  down 
on  it,  and  covered  him  over  with  his 
cloak.  This  done,  she  turned  to 
Shebeeb. 

"  Welcome,  my  guests,"  she  said ;  "  I 
was  waiting  for  you.  That  one  lying 
in  the  corner  there  is  Alkamah,  son  of 
old  Aamir  of  Howazin,  and  you  are 
Shebeeb,  his  foster-brother,  son  of  Fahl ; 
you  have  come  from  Roweydah  in  Nejd 
in  search  of  the  daughter  of  Malik, 
Selma,  of  the  Benoo-Morad.  But  you 
will  not  find  her,  neither  in  Nejran  nor 
yet  in  Yemen ;  she  is  there  no  longer, 
but  in  Yemamah,  by  the  mountains  of 
Hareek,  whither  her  husband,  Okeyl, 


took  her  more  than  a  year  ago;  they 
both  are  living  there  now." 

"  She  is  married  to  Okeyl !  What, 
what  is  to  be  done  now  ? "  exclaimed 
Shebeeb,  with  an  instinctive  look  to- 
wards the  slumbering  Alkamah,  and,  in 
his  distress  at  learning  as  a  certainty 
what  he  had  feared  all  along,  forgetting 
to  wonder  at  his  own  and  his  com- 
panion's recognition  by  this  old  crone 
in  so  far  distant  a  part  of  the  country. 

"  So  it  is,"  continued  the  woman, 
glancing  also  at  Alkamah ;  "  your 
brother  is  too  late  for  what  he  hopes, 
but  in  time  for  his  destiny  and  hers. 
Go  on  ;  you  will  find  her  in  Yemamah, 

and "    she    stopped,    listening    to 

something  outside. 

"  But  who  are  you,  mother,  and  where 
are  you  from  1  and  how  do  you  come  to 
know  all  about  us  and  our  aifairs  1 
Were  you  in  Nejd?"  asked  Shebeeb, 
who  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind  to  feel  curious,  and 
even  somewhat  alarmed  at  so  strange  a 
recognition  where  it  could  least  have 
been  anticipated,  and  a  knowledge 
evidently  overpassing  the  limits  of  ordi- 
nary life. 

The  old  woman  made  no  answer,  but 
pointed  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  which 
at  this  moment  was  darkened  by  an 
entering  figure.  Shebeeb  looked  that 
way  and  saw  in  the  entrance  a  girl,  or 
a  woman  rather,  for  her  age,  judging  by 
her  appearance,  must  have  been  about 
twenty;  her  dress  was  that  usual 
amongst  the  very  poorest  classes — a 
common  dark-blue  wrapper,  cast  over 
clothes  of  equally  coarse  materials ;  her 
hands  and  her  ankles  were  adorned — if 
adornment  it  could  be  called — with 
thick  clumsy  rings  of  blackish  glass,  the 
cheapest  of  the  cheap ;  no  veil  covered 
her  head  or  face;  her  arms  and  feet 
were  bare.  But  her  form,  though  some- 
what stout  and  muscular-looking  for 
her  sex  and  age,  was  graceful,  and  her 
bearing  dignified  ;  her  complexion  bril- 
liant, her  features  perfect  in  their  regu- 
larity, and  glowing  with  health  and 
vigour;  while  her  large  dark  eyes, 
always  lustrous,  seemed  from  time  to 
time  to  shoot  out  absolute  sparks  of  fire. 
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In  her  hand  she  carried  a  long  thin 
switch  of  tamarisk. 

Coming  in  she  went  straight  up  to 
her  mother  and  kissed  her  hand,  then 
turning  to  Shebeeb,  greeted  him  by 
name.  "  You  are  here  at  last,"  she  said  ; 
"  it  is  now  three  days  since  they  told 
me  that  you  and  the  other  would  come, 
and  I  have  been  looking  out  for  you." 

Shebeeb  was  about  to  ask  who  were 
the  "  they "  aUuded  to,  but  without 
giving  him  time  for  question  she  went 
quickly  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  hut 
where  Alkainah  was  tossing  and  turn- 
ing in  uneasy  sleep  :  he  had  thrown  the 
cloak  from  off  him,  his  right  arm  was 
stretched  out  fiat,  and  the  fingers 
clutched  vaguely  at  the  sand.  "Poor 
fellow ! "  she  said,  bending  over  him, 
"he  has  journeyed  far  and  suffered 
much,  but  he  has  not  far  now  to  go." 
She  spoke  in  a  low  voice  and  to  herself ; 
but  the  sleeper  turned  over  on  his  side, 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  as  if  avoiding 
her  gaze,  though  his  eyes  remained 
closed.  Quietly  she  drew  the  cloak 
again  over  him  and  left  him. 

Alkamah's  foster-brother  remained 
where  he  was,  and  silent,  unable  to 
speak  or  interfere ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  girl's  manner  that  repressed 
question  or  remark.  She  for  her  part 
took  no  further  notice  of  him,  but  sitting 
down  by  her  mother,  conversed  with 
her  for  some  time  in  an  undertone. 
Then  she  rose,  and  bringing  out  from  a 
corner  of  the  hut  some  dried  lotus-fruit 
in  a  wooden  dish,  with  a  few  freshly 
baked  pieces  of  unleavened  bread,  set 
them  before  Shebeeb,  inviting  him  to 
eat.  Next  she  roused  up  Alkamah,  and 
gave  him  to  drink  out  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining water  cooled  and  made  pleasantly 
acid  by  a  slight  mixture  of  whey  ;  he 
drank,  and  then,  evidently  refreshed, 
sat  up  and  took  his  share  of  the  food, 
whilst  the  old  woman  and  her  daughter, 
whom  she  called  Jandeb,  looked  on. 

After  a  slight  meal  and  a  few  com- 
monplace words  exchanged  with  his 
hostess,  Alkamah  betook  himself  again 
to  sleep ;  and  Shebeeb,  who  was  tho- 
roughly tired,  stretched  himself  out  ulso 
for  a  little  rest.  Then  Jandeb  and  her 


mother,  rising  noiselessly,  went  outside 
the  hut,  where  they  lighted  a  fire  of 
sticks,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  busied 
themselves  with  preparing  a  substantial 
supper  for  their  guests.  By  the  time 
everything  was  ready  the  sun  had  neared 
the  low  horizon  line,  the  east  wind  had 
given  over,  and  a  cool  breeze  blew  from 
the  north.  Jandeb  went  into  the  hut, 
and  wakening  Shebeeb,  beckoned  him 
to  come  out  with  her  into  the  open 
air. 

She  led  him  behind  the  hovel  to  the 
top  of  the  red  ridge,  and  pointed  to  a 
low  and  half-withered  bush  that  grew 
at  the  bottom  of  the  further  slope. 
"  Do  you  see  that  ? "  she  whispered. 
On  a  dead,  barkless  twig  of  the  bush, 
was  perched  a  mottled  crow,  croaking 
continuously,  and  plucking  madly  at  its 
own  feathers,  till  they  strewed  the 
ground  beneath  —  a  hideous  sight. 
Shebeeb  flung  a  pebble  at  it ;  the 
creature  fluttered  and  croaked  more 
than  ever,  but  did  not  quit  the  bough. 
Shuddering,  he  turned  to  Jandeb. 
"  What  does  it  mean  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Separation  and  untimely  death." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bird, 
which  just  then,  with  a  choking  cry, 
fell  from  its  perch,  and,  after  a  moment 
of  convulsive  fluttering,  lay  still  and 
dead  on  the  sand. 

"  Go  back  while  you  can,"  she  con- 
tinued, to  Shebeeb,  "  and  do  not  mix 
yourself  up  with  the  bad  luck  of  others. 
They  cannot  escape  what  has  been 
written  for  them;  but  you  have  no 
need  to  share  in  it,  as  you  may  if  you 
go  on." 

Shebeeb  listened  thoughtfully,  then 
turned  and  gave  a  look  towards  the  tent 
where  Alkamah  was  lying. 

"  I  cannot  leave  him  now,"  he  said  ; 
"  he  is  my  brother,  and  I  have  promised 
him  to  go  with  him  to  the  end." 

Once  and  again  Jandeb  repeated  her 
warning;  and  once  and  again  Shebeeb 
gave  the  same  answer.  The  girl  stood 
silent  for  a  few  minutes,  searching  his 
face  with  her  eyes,  then  made  him  a 
sign  to  come  nearer  to  her,  and  taking 
the  two  long  curls  which,  after  the 
fashion  of  Nejd,  hung  down  on  each 
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side  of  his  neck,  stroked  them  out  care- 
fully in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and 
knotted  them  afterwards. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  now  do  as  you 
choose ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and 
he  will  want  your  help.  I  am  grieved 
for  him,"  she  continued ;  "  it  is  a  hard 
fate,  and  he  so  young.  But  what  can 
be  done  for  him?  Every  man  must 
reap  the  crop  he  has  sown." 

And  with  this  she  turned,  as  if  about 
to  re-enter  the  hut. 

"  In  God's  name,  who  are  you  ?  Are 
you  a  human  being,  or  a  spirit  1 "  ex- 
claimed Shebeeb,  afraid  to  question,  but 
unable  to  restrain  the  words. 

"Here,"  said  the  girl,  and  laughed 
as  she  took  his  hand  in  hers ;  "  that  is 
a  human  hand  of  mine,  is  it  not  ?  If 
you  want  to  know  more,  ask  my  mother 
— not  that  I  expect  she  will  tell  you 
much  ;  but  that  is  her  affair,  not  mine. 
For  all  that,"  she  added,  quietly,  "  it 
will  be  as  you  have  seen  and  heard ;  but 
you  are  safe." 

Darkness  was  now  coming  on ;  she 
led  the  way  back  to  the  hut,  lifted  the 
hanging  curtain,  and  went  in.  Shebeeb 
followed.  They  found  Alkamah  awake 
and  sitting  up,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
illness.  The  old  woman  was  getting 
the  supper  ready  ;  they  all  partook  of  it 
together,  and  then  went  and  sat  on  the 
bank  outside  in  the  moonlight. 

While  there,  Jandeb  pointed  out  to 
them  the  direction  of  the  path  they 
were  to  take  next  day  ;  instead  of  going 
further  south,  they  were  to  turn  nearly 
due  west,  and  keep  so.  There  was  no- 
thing to  fear,  she  said;  they  would 
meet  none  but  friends  on  the  way ;  they 
might  take  their  leisure  and  rest  them- 
selves by  the  wells  and  in  the  villages  as 
much  as  they  chose.  Lastly,  she  indi- 
cated the  precise  spot  in  Yemamah  where 
Okeyl  and  his  bride  were  to  be  found; 
and,  having  done  this,  suddenly  left 
them,  and  was  gone,  though  where  or 
how  they  could  not  imagine.  In  fact, 
she  had  already  disappeared  before  they 
were  well  aware  of  her  being  no  longer 
by  their  side. 

Not  less  strange  than  these  circum- 
stances was  Alkamah's  indifference  to 


them  ;  nothing  seemed  to  arouse  in  him 
either  curiosity  or  surprise.  It  was  as 
if  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entering 
the  tent  a  spell  had  been  cast  over  him, 
which,  while  it  calmed  and  restored  him, 
dulled  his  mind  and  even  his  senses 
to  everything  around.  While  Jandeb 
described  the  journey  that  yet  lay  be- 
fore them,  he  listened,  but  hardly  ever 
questioned;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
quitted  them  than  he  returned  into  the 
hut  to  sleep. 

Shebeeb,  left  alone  with  the  old 
woman,  now  entreated  her  to  give  him 
some  explanation  of  the  events  of  the 
day ;  and,  in  particular,  of  the  sources 
whence  her  daughter  derived  her  extra- 
ordinary, and,  he  supposed,  preter- 
natural knowledge.  The  answer,  made 
reluctantly,  and  only  after  repeated 
urgency  on  Shebeeb's  part,  was  in 
substance  as  follows.  Jandeb  was  her 
only  child,  by  her  husband,  an  Arab  of 
Hodeyl,  and  up  to  seven  years  old  had 
presented  no  special  difference  from 
other  children  of  the  same  age,  except 
that  she  was  rather  weak  and  sickly. 
One  day  her  father  went  out  alone  into 
the  desert  to  look  after  a  stray  camel, 
and  was  last  seen  by  some  Arabs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  deep  and  lonely 
valley,  hemmed  in  by  barren  rocks,  and 
commonly  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
evil'  and  malicious  spirits.  Anyhow  he 
never  returned ;  he  had  disappeared 
without  a  trace ;  not  even  an  article  of 
his  clothing,  or  a  footprint,  was  found  to 
indicate  his  fate.  But  it  was  reported 
that  his  voice  had  long  after  been  heard 
at  night,  calling  out  among  the  rocks ; 
and  hence  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  spirits  of  the  place. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  his  daughter 
Jandeb,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  tent  at 
noon,  started  up,  saying  that  her  father 
called  her,  and  went  out,  no  one  knew 
whither.  Next  day,  about  the  same 
hour,  she  returned,  changed  in  appear- 
ance, healthy,  laughing,  and  strong,  but 
refused  to  tell  where  she  had  been,  or 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Keports  of 
her  being  in  frequent  communication 
with  unseen  beings  soon  spread  abroad, 
till  both  she  and  her  mother  found  it 
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impossible  to  remain  in  comfort  amid 
their  own  tribes  hence  the  isolation  in 
which  they  had  now  lived  for  several 
years ;  though  well  off,  thanks  to  the 
possession  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep, 
which,  with  the  help  of  a  shepherd, 
they  tended  in  a  pasture  close  by. 

More  than  this,  she  could  not,  or 
would  not  tell.  The  night  passed  over 
in  its  quiet  beauty;  and  early  next 
morning  Alkamah,  much  re-invigorated, 
with  his  companion,  took  leave  of  their 
old  hostess,  and  set  out,  with  a  certainty 
the  more  and  a  hope  the  less,  on  the 
path  which  Jandeb  had  the  evening 
before  indicated  to  them.  The  girl  her- 


self was  not  present  when  they  mounted 
in  the  dawn,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
appear ;  her  mother  alone  was  by.  But 
that  same  day,  at  noon,  when  they  were 
already  far  advanced  on  their  easterly 
route,  Shebeeb  saw,  though  his  com- 
panion did  not,  a  figure,  bearing  the 
semblance  of  Jandeb  herself,  and  of 
more  than  human  size,  standing  on 
an  isolated  rock  by  the  left  of  the 
way,  and  pointing  with  a  rod  in  its 
hand  towards  Yemamah.  The  camels 
started,  and  became  almost  unmanage- 
able, then  hurried  on.  When  Shebeeb 
looked  back,  there  was  no  living  thing 
in  sight. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  published  writings  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  with  whom  literature  was  never  a 
profession,  and  whose  career  may  be  said 
to  have  been  prematurely  brought  to  an 
end,  are  numerous, — having  regard  to 
their  high  finish,  imusually  numerous. 
They  comprise  a  history,  many  volumes 
of  essays — most  of  them  interspersed 
with  dialogue — three  or  four  dramas,  as 
many  fictions,  and  a  biography.  Few 
writers  of  any  class — fiction  of  course 
excepted — have  been  more  largely  read; 
few  of  his  particular  class  so  largely. 
For  his  subjects,  though  always  im- 
portant, were  not  always  "interesting." 
They  were  not  of  a  kind  respecting  which 
a  cry  or  a  crusade  could  be  got  up.  His 
thoughts  seemed  always  to  be  turned  on 
those  evils  which  escape  the  notice  of, 
or  at  least  are  avoided  by,  those  whose 
objects  in  life  are  influence,  money,  or 
notoriety.  To  get  an  occasional  hearing, 
even  an  occasional  following  in  re- 
spect to  any  glaring  wrong  or  abuse,  is 
easy  enough  for  any  one  gifted  with  a 
fluent  tongue,  vigorous  lungs,  and  an 
absolute  deficiency  of  taste.  To  get  either 
or  both  in  respect  to  wrongs  or  abuses 
which,  though  not  "glaring,"  are  none 
the  less  mischievous,  demands  personal 
qualities  of  another  order,  accomplish- 
ments more  rare,  and  a  gift  rarer  still — 
the  charm,  the  "talisman,"  as  St.  Beuve 
puts  it,  "  qui  tient  aux  doigts  de  1'ou- 
vrier."  Whatever  subject  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  touched — and  save  one,  Slavery, 
he  never  dealt  exhaustively  with  any 
which  from  their  grandeur  strike  the 
imagination  at  once  —  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  treatment  the  charm  which 
of  all  others  is  the  most  personal,  the 
charm  of  style.  Be  the  subject  what  it 
might,  apparently  never  so  unpromising 
— drainage,  for  example — he  was  always 
readable.  He  could  have  written  what 
he  somewhere  describes  a  friend  as 


being  engaged  in  writing,  "  a  lively  book 
on  Contingent  Eemainders." 

But  as  the  learned  and  acute  bio- 
grapher of  Casaubon  puts  it,  "the 
scholar  is  greater  than  his  books."  It 
is  from  the  desire  to  enable  those 
who  know  "  Friends  in  Council " 
to  know  something  more  of  its  author 
— of  him  who  was  at  once  Dunsford 
and  Ellesmere,  Milverton  and  Cranmer 
—  that  the  recollections  which  fol- 
low have  been  drawn  up  by  one  who 
in  the  subject  of  them  has  lost  one  of 
the  principal  interests  of  a  large  part  of 
hisUife. 

In  the  last  of  his  published  writings, 
his  notice  of  Canon  Kingsley,  in  this 
Magazine,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  speaks  of  the 
"  ruling  motive  "  in  the  life  of  his  friend, 
His  own  ruling  motive,  through  all  the 
long  years  of  restless  activity  of  thought 
and  deed  during  which  he  came  under 
my  own  observation,  was  benevolence — 
benevolence  grounded  on  a  belief,  not  in 
the  perfectibility  of  humanity,  but  in 
the  infinite  capability  for  improvement 
of  human  life.  If  this  "ruling  mo- 
tive" be  easily  observable  in  his  writings, 
it  was  even  more  so  in  his  conversation 
and  daily  life. 

With  an  intense  delight  in  literature, 
success  as  a  writer  was  with  him  never 
an  end,  but  a  means.  If  he  cultivated 
style,  it  was  not  that  he  might  earn 
praise  for  it,  but  obtain  hearing  through 
it.  He  knew  that  as  the  orator  whose 
utterance  is  deficient  in  force  and  clear- 
ness will  not  be  heard,  so  the  writer 
whose  power  of  statement  is  deficient  in 
charm — who  cannot  please  as  well  as 
instruct — will  not  be  read.  His  one 
"  great  "  book,  "  The  Spanish  Conquest 
of  America,"  grew  out  of  no  ambition 
to  win  for  himself  a  place  among  his- 
torians, but  out  of  an  abhorrence  of 
slavery.  The  introduction  of  the  negro 
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to  Spanish.  America  lie  first  thought  to 
have  treated  of  with  sufficient  fulness 
in  a  few  essays  commented  on  by  his 
"  friends."  Copies  may  still  occasionally 
be  picked  up  of  two  volumes  entitled, 
"  The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World 
and  their  Bondmen,"  which  are  the 
first  outcome  of  this  feeling.  But  they 
proved  an  altogether  inadequate  out- 
come of  what,  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  he  had  come  to  know  and 
wanted  to  tell.  The  usual  sources  of 
information  exhausted,  he  had  passed 
on  to  the  unusual,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  unused.  He  had  mastered  Spanish, 
he  had  visited  Simancas,  he  had  col- 
lected and  digested  MSS.  innumerable, 
and  was  in  possession  of  a  mass  of 
information,  much  of  which  had  never 
yet  been  put  before  the  world ;  and  this 
on  a  subject  his  interest  in  which  had 
become  a  passion  for  which  no  relief 
was  to  be  found  but  in  a  treatment  of 
it  exhaustive  and,  it  might  prove,  attrac- 
tive. In  part  he  failed.  The  book  was 
undoubtedly  read  and  appreciated,  but  by 
those  only  to  whom  it  was  least  neces- 
sary to  appeal  in  a  cause  like  that  he 
had  taken  up.  A  few  statesmen  and 
scholars  have  read  "  The  Spanish  Con- 
quest," but  to  the  great  mass  even  of 
intelligent  general  readers  the  book  is 
absolutely  unknown.  That  it  should 
have  been  appreciated  by  men  of  his 
own  order — those  especially  with  whom 
on  many  points  he  did  not  agree — was, 
of  course,  some  alleviation  for  his  dis- 
appointment in  reaching  those  of  an 
inferior  and  more  numerous  one.  I 
remember  the  pleasure  I  was  once 
able  to  give  him,  after  a  visit  to 
the  late  John  Keble,  in  reporting  the 
interest  and  impatience  with  which 
that  revered  theologian  and  poet  was 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  new 
volume.  Mr.  Keble  of  course  had 
recognized  and  found  pleasure  in  the 
literary  skill  exhibited  in  the  volumes 
which  had  already  appeared,  but  he 
had  been,  perhaps,  more  touched  by 
their  author's  hearty  and  outspoken 
estimate  of  the  characters  and  labours 
of  the  Catholic  regular  clergy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Again, 


his  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude," — to 
me  the  most  precious  of  [his  books, 
because  the  most  direct  and  complete 
expression  of  himself  among  them — 
grew  out  of  an  intense  realisation, 
brought  to  a  head  by  some  accident,  of 
the  misery  entailed  by  the  particular 
offence  which  it  so  powerfully  de- 
nounces. So  powerfully  and  yet  so 
temperately ;  with  such  allowance  and 
such  consideration.  For  he  habitually 
checked  in  himself  and  others  sweep- 
ing  conclusions  respecting  anything  or 
anybody.  He  had  something  to  say 
for  the  worst  cause,  and — which  is  less 
common,  because  far  more  difficult — 
for  the  worst  man.  His  consideration 
for  the  "  other  side"  seemed  sometimes 
excessive.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  mischievous  to  truth,  though  it 
doubtless  lost  him  many  a  victory  in 
argument.  The  book  was"  not  written 
but  "  made"  during  a  tour  on  which  I 
was  the  companion — not  I  hope  of  his 
solitude — in  the  autumn  of,  I  think, 
1851.  We  had  travelled  together 
before,  and  did  so  again  afterwards. 
Our  first  journey  was  begun  very  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1848.  On  this  occa- 
sion Lady,  then  Mrs.,  Helps,  was  of 
the  party.  He  had  been  and  still 
was  very  ill ;  but  he  fancied  the 
change  of  climate  and  of  scene  would 
do  him  good.  I  believe  it  did,  even- 
tually ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  journey 
his  intense  interest  in  public  events — 
'48  was  the  "year  of  confusion"  in 
Europe — prevented  his  deriving  any 
immediate  benefit  from  it. 

He  turned  his  change  of  place  to  ac- 
count, however,  in  another  way.  If  it 
did  nothing  for  his  body,  it  should  at 
least  do  something  for  his  mind.  He 
made  it  the  occasion  of  his  first  serious 
attack  on  the  German  language.  A 
memory  unusually  retentive  gave  him 
an  exceptional  advantage  in  dealing  with 
the  only  thing  difficult  to  a  scholar  in  a 
new  language,  its  vocabulary.  And  even 
in  this  [he  was  greatly  aided  by  a  very- 
quick  perception  of  the  possible  connec- 
tion of  unfamiliar  forms  with  familiar 
ones. 

He   knew  nothing   directly   of  the 
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results  of  the  labours  of  the  German 
philologists  in  this  field  ;  and  the 
delightful  aids  of  Max  Miiller  were  as 
yet  non-existent  or  inaccessible.  Our 
derivations  and  "connections," therefore, 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  "  shots," 
the  rattle  of  which  was  as  unceasing  by 
night  as  by  day.  I  had  once  bid  him 
"  Good-night,"  and  had  been  perhaps 
an  hour  in  my  room,  when  I  was  aroused 
by  a  tap  at  the  door.  In  answer 
to  the  query  usual  upon  such  occasions, 
the  following  utterance  penetrated 
the  door,  which  there  had  not  been 
time  to  open  — "  I  think  auch  must 
be  etiam ;"  and  the  Teutonic  student 
was  gone. 

On  another  occasion  he  announced 
solemnly  that  he  was  going  out  to  try  a 
verb  with  a  separable  prefix  on  the 
first  sympathetic-looking  native  he  en- 
countered. He  returned  triumphantly 
after  a  short  time  to  announce  that  the 
prefix  with  which  he  had  been  loaded 
had  "gone  off"  to  perfection.  Our 
philological  "shots"  were  put  to  a 
severer  test  subsequently  ;  when  lie  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  translation  of  "  The 
Claims  of  Labour  "  into  Swedish,  a  lan- 
guage of  which  neither  of  us  knew  a 
word,  and  of  which  no  dictionary  was 
accessible  within  seventy  miles.  Of 
course  he  did  not  want  to  read  the 
translation  itself;  but  there  was  a 
"Translator's  Preface  "  which  he  was 
very  curious  to  make  out.  Somehow  in 
the  course  of  a  morning  it  was  approxi- 
mately made  out,  sufficiently  at  any 
rate  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  the  translator  had  said  about  the 
subject  of  his  labours. 

in  political  opinions  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
was  what  is  generally  understood  by  a 
Liberal ;  and  had  he  made  his  way  into 
the  "  House  " — at  one  time  a  possibility 
for  him — he  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  his  seat  on  the  liberal  benches. 
But  his  liberalism  was  qualified  by  a 
love  of  order  and  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  "  government "  which  might  at 
times  have  rendered  his  vote  anything 
but  a  certainty  for  those  with  whom,  in 
the  main,  he  agreed. 

Robert  Burns  himself  could  not  have 


believed  with  less  reservation  that  "a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  than  Arthur 
Helps  ;  but  none  would  have  resisted 
mob  law,  or  deprecated  more  earnestly 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing — 
placing  political  power  in  hands  as  yet 
unprepared  to  use  it  rightly. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps's  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  state  of  things  in  this 
world,  and  his  efforts  to  bring  it  about, 
were  not  limited  in  their  aim  and  oper- 
ation to  his  own  kind.  They  extended 
to  every  living  thing.  He  was  not  at  all  a 
"  good  hater,"  but  he  hated  cruelty  with 
a  hatred  all  but  cruel.  His  efforts  to 
lessen  it  were  not  confined  to  "Some 
Talk  about  Animals  and  their  Masters  ;  " 
they  found  vent  in  much  vigorous  and 
successful  action.  The  arrangements  now 
made  for  the  transmission  of  cattle  by 
railway,  not  only  in  England  but  over 
the  whole  Continent,  were  inaugurated 
at  his  instigation,  and  completed  through 
his  perseverance. 

Of  his  religious  opinions  and  senti- 
ments it  is  difficult  to  speak  confidently, 
if  only  on  account  of  his  intense  sensi- 
tiveness in  regard  to  those  of  others. 
Essentially  Protestant,  he  loathed  the 
vulgar  forms  which  Protestantism  often 
puts  on.  He  saw  nothing  incongruous 
in  a  pure  faith  and  splendid  manifesta- 
tions of  it ;  but  he  refused  as  absolutely 
to  identify  devotion  with  candles,  as 
simplicity  with  whitewash.  He  has 
said  somewhere,  and  he  certainly 
thought,  that  our  cathedrals  "  were 
much  finer  than  anything  that  went 
on  in  them."  I  well  remember,  at  the 
close  of  a  service  in  one  of  them  his 
indignation  at  the  audacity  of  the 
preacher  of  the  day  in  putting  forth 
matter  so  feeble  and  ill- arranged  "in  a 
building  of  that  age  and  magnificence." 
In  the  course  of  our  last  conversation, 
even  now  only  a  few  weeks  since,  he 
expressed  exceeding  admiration  for  the 
comprehensiveness  and  moderation  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  spoke  of 
disestablishment  as  a  measure  which 
even  Dissenters,  if  Protestant,  should  ve- 
hemently oppose  ;  as  a  measure  whereby 
large  accessions  of  believing  but  some- 
what weak  people  would,  bewildered 
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by  its  confidence  and  its  pretensions 
seek  refuge  in  the  Church  of  Kome. 
He  spoke  highly  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  for  the  promotion  of 
education — before  "education"  became 
the  fashion, — &  propos  to  which  he 
reminded  me  of  the  following  story. 
Some  thirty  years  since  he  bought  a 
place  in  Hampshire.  Shortly  after 
taking  up  his  residence  there,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  parochial  school.  He  was 
received  of  course  politely;  but  the 
unconcealable  nervousness  and  confu- 
sion of  the  master  struck  him  greatly. 
The  good  man  was  evidently  pleased 
with  his  visit,  but  a  great  deal  more 
puzzled  and  put  out  by  it.  On  subse- 
quent better  acquaintance  he  apologized 
for  and  explained  his  nervousness  and 
confusion,  by  the  fact  that  his  visitor 
was  the  first  layman  who  had  ever  set 
foot  in  his  school  since  he  had  become 
master  of  it,  some  ten  years  before. 

Next  to  humanity  the  object  of  Sir 
Arthur's  greatest  reverence  was  its 
most  direct  emanation — a  book.  His 
acquaintance  with  books  was  enormous. 
He  read  rapidly,  for  his  power  of  atten- 
tion was  absolute  ;  and  he  remembered 
what  he  read  for  that  same  reason.  I 
am  unable  to  say  who  were  his  favourite 
writers ;  for  the  writers,  he  knew  best 
he  regarded  as  personal  friends,  and 
among  personal  friends  there  should  be 
no  favouritism.  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  say  of  what  writer  I  have  heard  him 
speak  the  most  often  and  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  I  think  it  would  be 
one  of  the  last  my  readers  would  be 
likely  to  name — Machiavelli.  But  then 
he  had  derived  his  opinion  of  him,  not 
from  the  pages  of  Macaulay,  but  from 
the  revelations  of  that  great  statesman 
concerning  himself — to  be  found  only 
in  his  writings  and  his  life. 

Should  a  finished  portrait  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  ever  be  achieved  by  a 
competent  hand,  it  will  present  traits, 
moral  and  intellectual,  too  numerous 
and  too  beautiful  to  be  truthfully  attri- 


butable to  more  than  a  very  few  men 
of  our  own  or  any  other  time.  One  of 
these  traits  must  not  be  omitted  from 
the  slightest  sketch  of  him — the  in- 
tensity and  constancy  of  his  personal 
attachments.  Universal  benevolence 
has  been  known  to  destroy  individual, 
and  with  some  friends  of  humanity 
"  the  greater "  has  not  included  "  the 
less."  Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  the  most 
loyal  of  friends,  as  he  was  the  most 
sincere  ;  for  though  his  aegis  was  always 
held  up  before  his  wounded  fellow- 
soldier  as  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  the 
field,  he  would — after  his  wounds  were 
healed,  and  not  till  then — point  out  to 
him  why  he  had  tripped,  or,  it  might 
be,  fallen  in  the  fight.  His  attention, 
instant  and  entire,  was  always  ready 
for  those  who  had  any  claim  upon  it. 
Nor  was  his  assistance  less  at  their  ser- 
vice than  his  counsel.  To  the  operation 
of  both  on  a  movement,  the  usefulness 
of  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  overrate, 
its  success  is  mainly  due. 

Some  of  the  thousands  of  persons 
who  received  instruction  in  music,  and 
some  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  de- 
rived pleasure  from  its  performance, 
during  the  years  in  which  St.  Martin's 
Hall  was  a  music  school,  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that,  but  for  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  that  instruction  or  that  pleasure 
would  never  have  been  theirs.  His 
views  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
were  never  fully  realised.  The  build- 
ing for  which  he  did  so  much  has  been 
turned  to  other  uses  than  those  to 
which  he  hoped  it  might  have  been 
permanently  devoted,  and  the  "  school" 
in  which  he  took  so  warm,  an  interest 
is  no  more.  The  disappointment  was, 
however,  but  partial,  and  the  failure  only 
seeming.  The  impetus  given  there  to 
an  art  which,  as  a  means  of  moral  and 
intellectual  culture,  he  valued  highly, 
is  still  operative,  and  its  results,  if  not 
so  obvious  as  they  might  have  been, 
are  none  the  less  real. 

JOHN  HULLAH. 
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KEBLE'S  ESTIMATE  OF  MILTOK 


STUDENTS  of  poetry  will  feel  grateful 
to  the  Kector  of  Lincoln  for  his  re- 
cent paper  upon  Milton,  whether  they 
entirely  agree  with  it  or  not.  Brief,  too 
brief,  as  it  is,  it  approaches  a  well-worn 
theme,  on  which  it  might  seem  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said  from  a  new  quarter, 
and  lets  in  upon  it  fresh  light.  It  touches 
a  question  which  goes  to  the  core  not 
only  of  Milton,  but  of  all  poetry.  Above 
all,  it  disinters  an  interesting  theory  of 
poetry,  once  well-known  and  much  dis- 
cussed in  Oxford,  but  which  the  last 
thirty  years  have  buried  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  the  present  generation.  Mr. 
.Pattison  has  done  a  good  service  in 
bringing  Keble's  theory  of  poetry  once 
more  to  the  light.  For  beyond  Oxford, 
that  theory  never  received  from  literary 
men  the  attention  it  deserved ;  and  for 
many  a  day  it  has  not  been  heard  of 
even  among  those  who  care  for  such 
things.  The  causes  of  this  neglect  are 
obvious.  It  is  not  only  that,  as  Sopho- 
cles says  : — 

'  Time  brings  to  light  the  hidden  things,  and 

hides 
"What  once  was  seen ;' 

that  in  literature,  as  in  other  things, 
fashion  reigns,  so  that  things  most 
in  vogue  in  one  generation  are  sure 
to  be  visited  with  proportionate  ne- 
glect in  the  next.  There  was  more 
than  this  to  depress  Keble's  views  of 
poetry.  So  little  chary  was  he  of  his 
literary  name,  that  he  committed  his 
best  thoughts,  his  most  cherished  views 
on  poetry,  to  channels  that  made  straight 
for  oblivion — an  oblivion  from  which 
he  never  moved  a  finger  to  rescue 
them.  His  '  Praelections  on  Poetry,'  in 
which  he  expounds  his  theory,  are 
contained  in  two  volumes  of  elaborate 
Latin.  For  in  Keble's  time,  immemo- 


rial u?age  at  Oxford  required  that  the 
Professor  of  Poetry  should  prelect  in 
Latin.  Against  these  trammels  so  far 
was  Keble  from  rebelling,  that  in  his 
opening  lecture  he  defends  in  elaborate 
Ciceronian  periods  the  custom  which 
must  have  entailed  on  himself  such 
great  restraint  and  so  much  superfluous 
labour.  It  was  not  till  quite  a  recent 
date  that  this  custom  was  abandoned, 
when  Mr.  Arnold,  during  his  tenure  of 
the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  gave  him- 
self a  dispensation  from  the  time- 
honoured  usage,  not  more  to  his  own 
ease  than  to  his  hearers'  profit. 
Keble's  '  Praelections  on  Poetry/  in  two 
volumes,  are,  by  reason  of  their  Latin 
garb,  inaccessible  to  all  but  scholars ; 
and  even  of  these  few  perhaps  have  read 
more  than  portions  of  them.  Might  it 
not  be  worth  while,  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  to  have  them  put  into  English 
even  at  this  late  day  1 

The  only  expression  in  English  of 
Keble's  poetic  theory  that  I  know  of  is 
contained  in  his  once-famous  article  on 
the  '  Life  of  Scott,'  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Critic  as  far  back  as 
1838.  Strange  that  a  paper  once  so 
well  known,  and  so  worthy  of  being 
known,  should  now  be  remembered  only 
by  those  few  persons  who  read  it  at 
Oxford  more  than  thirty  years  since ! 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  lies  buried 
in  the  pages  of  the  British  Critic — a 
review  which  powerfully  helped  forward 
the  Oxford  movement  in  its  early  years, 
but  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Some 
years  ago,  having  occasion  to  refer  to 
some  numbers  of  it,  I  turned  to  the 
only  place  in  Scotland,  as  far  us  I  know, 
where  that  lleview  is  still  preserved — 
the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh. 
As  the  librarian  handed  me  the  volumes 
I  asked  for,  he  told  me  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  moved  them 
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from  their  shelf,  though  they  had  stood 
there  for  more  than  twenty  years, 

That  theory  Mr.rPattison  has  in  the 
main  adequately  expressed,  though  in 
one  point  at  least  he  has,  I  think,  not 
rightly  interpreted  Keble's  view.  To 
give  it  nearly  in  Keble's  own  words, 
the  theory  is  this : — Poetry  is  the 
natural  relief  of  minds  filled  with  some 
over-mastering  thought — some  absorb- 
ing but  unattainable  ideal — some  deep 
emotion,  or  imaginative  regret,  which, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  they  are  kept 
from  directly  indulging  or  carrying  into 
action.  Bhythm  and  metrical  form  re- 
strain and  hide,  while  they  express,  those 
strong  and  deep  emotions  '  which  need 
relief  but  cannot  endure  publicity.' 
The  deepest  and  finest  enthusiasm,  while 
it  must  utter  itself,  shrinks  from  expos- 
ing itself  to  the  vulgar  gaze.  Hence  the 
forms  of  verse  are  so  appropriate  to  it,  as 
being  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  veil. 
{ They  are  at  once  a  vent  appropriate  to 
the  feelings,  yet  a  veil  to  draw  over 
them.  For  the  utterance  of  high  and 
tender  feeling  controlled  and  modified 
by  a  certain  reserve  is  the  very  soul  of 
poetry.'  '  My  heart  was  hot  within 
me,  and  while  I  was  thus  musing  the 
fire  kindled.'  This,  which  expresses 
the  germ  of  Keble's  theory  as  to  the 
genesis  of  poetry,  has  nothing  new  in 
it.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  '  Ion '  of 
Plato,  and  has  been  accepted  and  re- 
peated by  most  who  since  Plato  have 
touched  the  subject.  To  this  Keble 
has  added  his  further  elements,  which 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  himself.  First,  he 
holds  that  there  has  generally  been  some 
cause  to  thwart  the  first  impulse,  some 
frustration  of  direct  outgoing  by  which 
the  soul  has  been  driven  back  upon  itself, 
till  at  last  it  has  found  the  indirect  vent 
of  poetic  expression.  With  the  poet,  too, 
it  is  only  '  at  last  that  he  spake  with  his 
tongue.'  Secondly,  Keble  has  been,  I 
think,  one  of  the  first  to  note  that  deli- 
cate reserve  which  makes  '  souls  that  are 
finely  touched '  seek  to  veil  the  utterance 
of  their  deepest  feelings.  As  he  says  in 
his  Praelections,  '  Poetry  is  a  medicine 
divinely  given,  to  express  and  soothe 
the  hidden  emotions,  yet  with  such 


reserve  as  not  to  offend  natural  modesty, 
— to  give  vent  to  the  tumults  of  the 
soul,  yet  so  as  to  order  and  control 
them.'  To  this  reserve  in  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling  few  men  were  so  alive 
as  Keble.  Headers  of  '  The  Christian 
Year'  will  remember  how  this  senti- 
ment forms  the  keynote  of  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  poems — that  for  the 
Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent 

'.—Why  should  gentle  hearts  and  true 
Bare  to  the  rude  world's  withering  view 
Their  treasure  of  delight  ?' 

Mr.  Pattison  accepts  Keble's  principle 
that  the  source  and  essence  of  poetry 
lies  in  some  overpowering  feeling  which 
seeks  to  relieve  itself  in  song.  But  he 
dissents  from  Keble's  application  of  his 
principle,  and  thinks  that  it  is  almost 
self-refuted  when  it  leads  to  such  a 
result  as  to  relegate  Milton  to  the 
secondary  order  of  poets.  Now,  holding 
too  that  Keble  has  laid  down  the  true 
principle — a  principle  which,  though 
old  as  Plato,  he  has  made  his  own  by 
the  subtle  discrimination  and  important 
additions  with  which  he  has  expounded 
it — his  application  of  it  may,  I  think, 
be  explained  consistently  with  facts, 
without  in  any  way  gainsaying  the  lofti- 
ness of  Milton's  genius,  if  we  only  note 
its  inherent  limitations. 

In  applying  his  principle,  Keble  says : 
1  Him  we  shall  esteem  a  primary  poet 
who  makes  us  feel,  as  we  read,  that 
he  has  written  mainly  from  the 
strong  impulse  of  his  own  soul.  He 
who  has  written  from  any  other 
motive  shall  belong  to  the  secondary 
order,  however  much  he  may  excel  in 
genius,  or  in  weight  of  thought,  or  in 
splendour  of  diction.'  The  former  are 
possessed  by  the  true  poetic  p-avia,  as 
Plato  has  it ;  they  are  &carcmKo4  as 
Aristotle  calls  them.  The  latter  pos- 
sess €i»0wto,  fine  versatility,  which, 
from  some  cause  or  other  than  native 
instinct,  has  taken  the  turn  of  poetry. 
Of  the  former  order  are  Homer, 
Lucretius,  Shakespeare,  Burns,  Scott ; 
of  the  latter,  Euripides,  Dryden, 
Milton. 

Now,   at   first   sight,   it   may   seem 
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strange,  not  to  say  absurd,  to  see  Milton 
ranted  in  the  second  class  with  Dry  den, 
and  Scott  and  Burns  in  the  first  with 
Shakespeare.  But  I  think  it  is  alto- 
gether a  misreading  of  Keble  to  sup- 
pose that  he  meant  to  range  poets  in 
an  academic  class  list,  in  which  Milton 
should  stand  only  in  the  second  class. 
Keble  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
attempt  anything  so  pragmatic  as  this. 
His  intention  was  not  this  at  all,  but  to 
show  that  in  one  order  of  poets,  nature, 
to  use  popular  language,  is  predominant ; 
in  another,  art.  In  pointing  out  this 
distinction,  which  is  no  recondite  one, 
but  felt  by  all  men,  he  meant  to 
indicate  pretty  clearly  his  preference 
for  those  poets  who,  whatever  learn- 
ing they  may  have,  are  felt  to  be  at 
the  core  sons  of  nature,  rather  than 
for  those  who  never  shake  themselves 
free  of  their  learning  or  literary  art. 
And  in  thus  judging  he  has,  I  believe, 
the  world  on  his  side.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  fairly  said  of  Keble,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pattison,  that  his  theory 
led  him  '  into  a  general  repudiation  of 
all  elaborate  poetry,'  if  by  elaborate 
poetry  is  meant  poetry  into  which  fore- 
thought, care,  and  learning  enter.  Here 
is  his  warning  addressed  to  his  younger 
hearers  :  '  It  is  the  mark  of  a  meagre 
poet  to  catch  greedily  at  whatever 
thought  first  offers  itself — of  a  cold 
and  careless  writer  to  be  easily  pleased 
with  his  own  productions.  The  great  and 
burning  genius  tries  all  things,  selects 
the  best,  spares  himself  no  toil  or  trouble, 
so  he  may  attain  to  shape  the  ideal 
which  he  loves  into  full  and  perfect 
beauty.'  This  is  not  the  language  of 
one  who  underrates  the  labour  of  the 
file.  But  what  he  does  maintain,  is 
that  in  the  most  genuine  or  primary 
poetry,  spontaneity,  inspiration,  enthu- 
siasm, call  it  which  you  will,  originates 
and  permeates  the  whole,  and  that 
labour  and  literary  art  are,  though 
valuable,  yet  secondary  adjuncts. 

That  Keble  meant  to  deny  to  Milton 
any  share  in  this  primary  enthusiasm 
I  do  not  believe.  If  he  did,  I  think 
he  was  wrong.  That  there  was  true 
native  fire  smouldering  deep  down  into 


the  base  of  his  nature  no  one,  who 
has  studied  his  life,  can  deny.  Some 
sparks  of  it  blazed  out  in  those  inimit- 
able first  poems,  which  indeed  contain 
more  of  the  primary  or  spontaneous 
element  than  the  poems  of  his  maturer 
years.  Then  came  the  long  interval  of 
his  early  manhood  when  that  fire  spent 
itself  not  in  poetry,  but  in  politics  and 
polemics.  At  last,  when  dreams  of 
a  Eepublic  failed,  and  he  was  left 
blind  and  solitary,  the  poetic  impulse 
revived,  and  after  long  hesitation, 
created  *  Paradise  Lost.'  But,  as  Mr. 
Pattison  clearly  shows,  it  hung  long 
in  the  balance  whether  the  creation 
should  be  poetry,  or  some  other  literary 
product.  This  very  hesitation  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  wholly  the 
poet;  that  he  was  not  driven  to  poetry 
by  that  irresistible  impulse  which  is  one 
chief  note  of  the  primary  poet.  And  a 
consequence  of  this  was  that  when  he 
did  fix  on  his  theme,  it  was  one  which 
however  vast,  was  too  remote  from, 
ordinary  human  sympathy  deeply  to 
stir  the  blood.  "Whereas,  those  who  are 
moved  by  the  primary  irresistible  im- 
pulse, choose  subjects,  and  so  treat 
them  when  chosen,  as  to  wake  a  re- 
sponse in  every  bosom.  So  far  is 
Milton  from  doing  this,  that,  profane 
though  it  may  sound,  Dr.  Johnson's 
saying  is,  I  believe,  true,  that  much 
as  they  may  admire  the  sublimity  of 
'Paradise  Lost,'  few  ever  read  it  through 
without  a  feeling  of  relief  when  they 
had  reached  the  close. 

The  primary  poet,  or  as  Keble  else- 
where more  appositely  names  him,  the 
vernacular  poet,  is  led  to  his  subject  by 
a  native  prompting  from  within.  The 
secondary,  or,  as  I  may  call  him,  the 
learned  poet,  chooses  his  subject  from 
without,  turns  over  many  subjects,  takes 
up  one  and  lays  down  another;  and 
when  at  last  he  has  chosen,  there  seems 
no  necessary  connection  between  the  poet 
and  his  theme.  To  iLake  a  primary  or 
vernacular  poet,  as  Keble  meant  these 
terms,  there  is  more  needed  than  imagi- 
nation, however  intense,  or  power  of 
thought,  however  transcendent.  Other 
elements  must  enter  into  his  nature. 
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Chief  among  these  is  openness  of  soul, 
range  of  sympathy  that  touches  life  in 
all  its  breadth  and  variety,  and  takes  in 
all  human  interests,  the  lowly  as  well 
as  the  lofty.  And  this  suggests  some 
of  those  peculiarities  or  limitations  in 
the  nature  of  Milton  which,  while  they 
do  not  diminish  the  loftiness  of  his 
genius,  yet  narrow  the  width  of  its  range, 
and  seem  to  justify  Keble  in  ranking  him 
among  the  secondary  or  learned  poets, 
rather  than  among  the  native  or  ver- 
nacular. 

1.  He  was  not  a  man  of  universal 
humanity.     His  sympathies  did  not  go 
forth  to  every  form  of  human  life.     He 
had  not  that   '  touch   of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.'      His  kin- 
ship lay  not  with  all  men,  but  with  the 
elect  souls — men  of  high  thoughts  and 
austere  virtues.     His  was  a  proud  na- 
ture, solitary,    isolated — a   soul    *  that 
dwelt  apart '  with  ideals  of  its  own,  not 
a  heart  that  beat  in  unison  with  every 
throb  of  the  universal  human  heart.  His 
soul  was,  no  doubt,  what  Wordsworth 
called  it,  'like  a  star,'  yet  too  star-like 
to   be  quite  human.     In  fact,  he   had 
much  of   the   Stoic    in  him ;  and  the 
Stoic  has  often  won  men's  admiration, 
seldom    their     love.       His    virtue,    so 
blameless,    so    lofty,   and    severe,    not 
seldom  recalls  the  elder  brother  in  the 
parable    of     the     Prodigal     Son ;     so 
self-contained   is  it  in   its  altitude,  so 
little  able  to  feel  for  the  frailties  and 
errors  which  beset  weaker  fellow-mortals. 

2.  Again,   that  which  was    Milton's 
strength — his  vast  and  profound  learn- 
ing— necessarily  shut  him.  out  from  that 
universal  appreciation  which  those  poets 
win  who,  whatever  their  other  attain- 
ments, are  felt  to  be  children  of  nature 
rather  than  of  study  and   art.      Now 
Milton's  learning  attends  him  at  every 
step,   he   never   utters   himself  except 
through  learned  lips,  in  well-considered 
phrase.     He  is  never  carried  away  be- 
yond his  learning  and  art ;  and  so,  as 
you  read,  you  always  feel  the  presence 
of  these.     This,  however   dear  to  the 
scholar,   is  repellent  to   the    ordinary 
reader.     I  grant  that  in  nothing  is  the 
fire  of  Milton's  genius  more  seen  than  in 


that,  so  far  from  being  buried  beneath 
his  load  of  erudition,  it  was  strong 
enough  to  smelt  and  fuse  into  one  artis- 
tic whole  materials  brought  together 
from  every  domain  of  human  know- 
ledge. I  know  not  if  there  is  any  other 
genius  on  record  that  was  equal  to  such 
a  feat.  And  in  doing  this  great  work, 
the  English  language,  as  has  been  said, 
would  have  broken  down  under  the 
strain  to  which  he  subjected  it,  had  he 
not  evoked  from  it  new  powers,  which, 
but  for  him,  none  might  have  guessed 
to  be  latent  in  it.  But  fully  admitting 
all  this,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  his 
materials  are  taken  from  books  rather 
than  from  men ;  and  his  thoughts  are 
such  as  are  born  of  books  rather  than 
fetched  straight  from  human  experience. 
Mr;  Pattison  speaks  of  the  critic's  eye 
failing  to  see  '  the  burning  passion,  the 
thrilling  pathos,  which  a  spirit  in  har- 
mony with  Milton  can  feel  glowing  and 
throbbing  down  below  the  measured  ca- 
dence of  his  verse.'  No  doubt  there  is 
such  a  heart  throbbing  in  Milton's  verse; 
but  then  the  '  ses  triplex ' — the  threefold 
brass — of  learning  is  wrapt  so  thickly 
round  it  that  ordinary  men  cannot  feel 
the  throb.  A  spirit  in  harmony  with 
Milton  may  feel  it;  but  the  very 
thing  I  am  urging  is  that  such  spirits 
are  necessarily  few.  Scholars  they  must 
be  in  the  first  instance,  and  besides  this, 
they  must  share  some  other  of  Milton's 
peculiarities.  But  to  the  primary  poets 
— greatest  I  forbear  to  call  them — it  is 
essential  that  they  address,  not  a  section, 
but  mankind.  Milton  asked  for  au- 
dience fit,  though  few,  and  he  got  what 
he  asked.  He  is  the  poet  of  scholars  ; 
but  scholars  are  not  all  men.  Shake- 
speare and  some  others  addressed  all 
men,  and  they  won  the  hearts  of  all. 
This  is  the  reward  of  the  poets  who 
have  an  enthusiasm  of  the  first,  not  of  the 
second  intention,  to  borrow  a  term  from 
the  logicians ; — who  have  an  enthusiasm 
of  their  subject  rather  than  of  their  art. 
In  Milton  so  predominant  is  the  art, 
so  thick  is  the  coating  of  learning  in 
which  'Paradise  Lost'  is  encased, 
that  an  ordinary  scholar  will  read  the 
id'  with  less  interruption,  will 
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seldomer  have  to  pause  and  unravel  in- 
verted constructions,  learned  allusions, 
recondite  modes  of  thought,  than  in 
reading  '  Paradise  Lost.'  No  doubt  this 
rough  embossment  of  learning  makes 
the  poem  all  the  more  interesting  to 
scholars ;  but  the  poet  pays  for  this  a 
heavy  price.  He  gains  the  allegiance 
of  scholars — he  forfeits  the  affection  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

3.  Again,  Milton  was,  by  nature  and 
by  habit,  a  polemic.  He  had  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  early  manhood  in 
railing  at  prelates  and  kings  ;  and  this 
habit  of  mind  sticks  to  him  even  in 
his  best  poetry.  I  should  myself  have 
hesitated  to  put  it  so  strongly;  but  I 
find  one  of  his  most  recent  and  not 
least  favourable  biographers  (Professor 
Masson)  thus  expressing  himself.  In 
politics  he  was  a  violent  republican ;  in 
theology  he  denied  the  eternal  existence 
of  the  Son ;  in  morals,  though  pure 
himself,  he  was  yet  a  defender  of 
polygamy.  '  His  book  is  himself,'  writes 
Mr.  Pattisont  '  It  is  not  an  atom 
thrown  off  from  the  soul — it  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  soul.'  If  so,  then 
these,  his  cherished  views,  must  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  poem,  and  they 
have  manifested  themselves ;  and  be- 
cause they  do,  if  they  intensify  his 
power,  they  impair  his  openness  of  heart, 
narrow  his  range  of  vision,  and  repel 
those — and  they  are  many — who,  like 
Keble,  are  neither  Puritans  nor  Eepub- 
licans.  The  power  of  delineation  in 
Satan,  the  central  figure  in  'Paradise 
Lost,'  is  unquestionable;  its  interest 
has  been  often  felt  to  be  too  absorbing. 
There  is  no  shape  of  goodness  portrayed 
by  Milton  which  for  attractiveness  can 
match  this  arch-spirit  of  rebellion.  Pri- 
marily, no  doubt,  this  grand  conception 
is  an  abstraction  of  pride,  selfishness, 
and  ambition  bent  only  on  their  own 
gratification ;  but  in  the  human  linea- 
ments which  the  poet  has  added  to  this 
Abstraction  many  have  believed,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  they  descried 
•  glorified  image  of  the  proud  Eepubli- 
'•;m  standing  up  in  defiance  of  the  powers 
bat  be.  And  not  in  Satan  only,  but 
elsewhere,  does  the  strong  controver- 


sial spirit  of  the  man  break  out.  His 
intense  devotion  to  the  Eepublican  idea, 
whether  we  like  or  dislike  it,  must  be 
admitted  to  have  limited  his  range  of 
sympathy,  and  made  him  unable  to  feel 
the  good,  and  portray  the  beauty  that 
dwells  in  quite  opposite  principles.  It 
may  be  said,  Does  not  this  view  preclude 
a  great  poet  from  holding  any  strong 
principles  on  any  subject  ?  Hardly  so  ; 
but  it  does  preclude  him  from  being  a 
one-sided  partisan  ;  it  does  require  that 
his  sympathy  with  humanity  shall  be 
stronger  than  his  sympathy  with  any  of 
the  peculiar  forms,  political  or  other,  in 
which  humanity  has  clothed  itself.  You 
say,  perhaps,  Was  not  Scott  as  strong  an 
Aristocrat  as  Milton  a  Eepublican  ?  He 
was,  but  with  this  great  difference,  that 
his  heart  outwent  his  political  creed ; 
and  made  that,  if  he  portrayed  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  well,  he  re- 
presented the  lowly  and  homely  cha- 
racters better.  He  is  never  so  much  at 
home,  so  truly  himself,  as  in  his  cha- 
racters from  humble  Scottish  life — his 
Jeannie  Deanses  and  his  Edie  Ochiltrees. 
And  yet,  even  in  Scott,  open-hearted  as 
he  was  to  all  men,  his  strong  political 
bias  in  some  instances  limited  his  ge- 
nius, and  made  him  do  injustice  to  the 
Covenanters,  when  he  drew  mainly  their 
ridiculous  or  repulsive  side,  to  the  ne- 
glect or  disparagement  of  the  true  gran- 
deur that  was  in  the  best  of  them. 

4.  Then  as  to  the  religion  of  Milton's 
poems.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  while  his  greatest  poem  deals  en- 
tirely with  religious  or  theological  sub- 
jects, he  can  hardly  be  called  a  religious 
poet.  The  religion  which  he  exhibits 
may  be  lofty  and  severe,  but  it  is  cold, 
wants  fervour.  It  is  not  contagious,  as 
that  of  the  great  religious  teachers  and 
poets  has  been.  No  one,  I  suppose 
ever  felt  his  heart  warmed  by  Milton's 
religious  thoughts.  Every  one  remem- 
bers Pope's  smart  saying  that  Milton 
makes  God  talk  like  a  school  divine.  It 
is  hardly  more  smart  than  true.  Can 
anything  well  be  more  frigid  than  the 
dialogues  between  the  Divine  Father 
and  the  Son  1  Even  the  '  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,'  grand  and  impressive  as 
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the  thoughts  and  images  are,  does  not 
touch  the  deeper  springs  of  religious 
feeling.  The  most  truly  religious  thought 
in  his  poetry  that  I  remember,  is  that 
closing  line  of  the  sonnet, 

'  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait.' 

For  power  over  the  religious  heart  com- 
pare Milton  with  his  great  contemporary 
and  fellow-Puritan,  John  Bunyan.  How 
has  Bunyan's  great  prose  poem  stirred 
the  heart  and  influenced  the  religious  life 
of  England  compared  with  Milton's  cold 
theology  !  Even  men  like  Keble,  who 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  theology 
embodied  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
must  have  owned  the  vital  power  of  its 
religion.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
between  Milton  and  Bunyan  is  clear. 
The  two  men  reflect  two  different  sides 
of  Puritanism — the  one  its  proud  in- 
dependence and  hatred  of  Prelacy,  the 
other  the  deep  fervour  of  its  religious 
life. 

This  fact,  that  Milton,  dealing  much 
with  theology,  should  have  failed  to  im- 
part to  it  warmth  and  fervour,  is  exactly 
the  result. that  might  be  looked  for, when 
a  poet's  enthusiasm  is  for  his  art  rather 
than  for  his  subject.  Such  a  poet  does 
not  get  beyond  his  art,  never  reaches 
those  highest  and  best  results  which 
they  attain  who,  sometimes  borne  be- 
yond themselves,  forget  their  art,  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  subject  on  which 
they  dwell.  These  last  are  possessed  by, 
rather  than  possess,  their  subject. 

It  may  seem  an  ungrateful,  not  to  say 
an  irreverent,  thing  to  advert  at  this 
time  of  day  to  these  limitations  of 
Milton's  genius — limitations,  however, 
which  it  was  of  the  very  nature  of  that 
genius  to  impose  on  itself.  While  doing 
this,  I  must  add  that  no  words  have 
ever  been  used  of  Milton's  moral  dignity 
and  transcendent  power  of  imagination 
to  which  I  would  not  willingly  assent. 
The  poet  before  whom  Cowper,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  to  mention  no 
others,  bowed  down  in  reverence,  who 
has  after  Shakespeare  been  so  long 
deemed  the  second  glory  of  England's 
literature — to  say  a  word  in  disparagement 
of  his  genius  would  be  presumptuous 


indeed.  I  have  merely  wished  to  show 
that  while  Keble's  account  of  the  origin 
and  essence  of  poetry  is  true,  his  divi- 
sion of  poets  founded  on  it  is  also  true 
to  fact  and  nature.  In  applying  his 
principle,  he  may  not  have  adequately 
expressed  himself,  but  the  thing  he 
pointed  at  is  not  a  chimera,  out  a 
reality.  It  is  simply  this :  that  there 
are  two  orders  of  poets — one,  those  who 
address  the  universal  human  heart  and 
reach  it,  whose  poetry  is  felt  by  all  men 
who  have  intelligence  enough  to  feel 
anything ;  the  other,  those  who  by 
their  nature  or  choice  limit  them- 
selves to  a  kind  of  subjects  and 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  confines 
them  to  the  more  or  less  learned — who 
are,  in  fact,  the  poets  of  scholars  and 
of  poets,  not  of  universal  man.  And 
further,  that,  even  if  two  poets,  belong- 
ing to  the  two  different  orders  were 
equal  in  strength  of  imagination,  it  is 
a  greater  thing,  by  power  of  wider  sym- 
pathy, to  have  attained  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter  order. 

And  this  is  a  truth  which  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  at  the  present  time,  when, 
as  society  gets  more  complex,  and  men 
grow  more  educated  (which  often  means 
more  artificial),  our  younger  poets  seem 
bent  on  choosing  learned  subjects  and 
adopting  the  learned  style,  so  cutting 
themselves  off  from  that  freer  range 
and  wider  sympathy,  which  comes 
more  from  contact  with  man  and  out- 
ward nature  than  with  books  and  clas- 
sical models.  £fot  that  these  last  are  to 
be  excluded  from  poetry.  Of  knowledge 
and  learning  the  poet  can  hardly  have 
enough,  but  these  must  be  kept  in  the 
second  place,  not  in  the  first.  For  it 
remains  true  for  the  latest,  as  for  the 
earliest  ages,  that  the  poet's  true  sources 
of  inspiration  lie  in  first-hand  know- 
ledge and  love  of  man  and  of  nature, 
not  in  the  love  of  art  and  its  forms,  not 
in  the  learning  of  the  schools. 

Another  truth  to  be  remembered  is 
that  divisions  of  poets,  whether  made 
by  Keble,  or  by  any  one  else,  are  true 
and  useful  only  to  a  certain  length. 
When  pushed  beyond  that,  they  become 
false  and  hurtful.  If  we  find  in  every- 
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day  life  that  the  natures  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  more  various,  complex,  and 
rich  than  any  divisions  into  whrch  we 
sort  and  label  them — if  there  exists  even 
in  the  most  common  specimen  of  man 
something  more  than  you  can  grasp  in 
any  formula,  how  much  more  must  this 
hold  in  the  most  gifted  and  original 
sons  of  the  race  1  Therefore  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  such  classifications 
of  poets  as  that  made  by  Keble,  or  by 
any  other  critic,  do  not  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  matter ;  and  Keble  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  suppose  that  they 
did.  They  no  more  take  us  to  the 
bottom  of  a  great  poet's  mind  than  the 
finger-post  conveys  us  to  the  end  of  our 


journey.  Their  use  is  to  assist  us  in 
seeing  more  clearly  one  side  of  the 
poets  which  they  deal  with — to  appre- 
ciate some  of  their  characteristics  which 
otherwise  we  might  have  missed.  But 
if  kept  always  in  view  while  we  read 
them — if  erected  into  fixed  barriers 
over  which  the  mind  cannot  pass — they 
become  baneful  hindrances.  In  the  poets, 
as  in  other  things,  we  shall  never  reach 
the  highest  truth,  if  we  cannot  dismiss 
our  formula.  The  clear  eye  and  the 
open  heart,  these  are  worth  all  the  rules 
of  all  the  critics.  He  who  brings  these 
will  find  in  every  genuine  poet  some, 
thing  to  stimulate  and  delight  him- 
which  no  formula  can  ever  register. 

J.  C.  SHAIRP. 
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